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Art-  I.  Histoire  des  premiers  Temps  de  la  Grhce,  depuis  Inachm 
jusqu'd  la  Chute  des  Pisislratides ;  pour  servir  d* Introduction 
d  tons  In  Ouvrages  qui  ont  paru  d  ce  Sujet :  avec  des  Tableaux 
genealogiques  des  principales  Families  de  la  Grhei  Par  M. 
Clavier,  Juge  en  la  Cour  de  Justice  Criminelle  s6ant  k  Paris. 
2  toni.  8vo.  Paris.  1809. 

rr^HE  present  state  of  classical  learning  in  France  is,  perhaps, 
scarcely  so  flourishing  as  might  naturally  have:  been  expected. 
After  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  question,  whether  it  is  under 
the  influence  of  liberty,  or  the  fostering  protection  of  a  muni- 
ficent despotism,  that  arts,  sciences,  and  letters,  are  the  most  likely 
to  thrive,  it  would  seem  that  no  decisive  or  universal  answer  can 
be  given  to  that  question,  excepting  as  to  one  description  of 
studies, — those  of  political  philosophy.    To  a  class  of  mental  pur- 
suits, immediately  conversant  with  the  foundations  of  government, 
it  is  impossible  that  a  government  which  has  no  other  ifoundatiou 
than  force,  should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  propitious ;  but, 
beyond  this  point,  despotism  appears  to  have  no  direct  interest  in 
pushing  the  principle  of  exclusion.    It  is  indeed  true  that  almost 
every  species  and  degree  of  mental  cultivation  must,  in  some  mea- 
sure, tend  to  promote  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  liberty ;  but,  in 
most  cases,  this  tendency  is  only  ultimate,  and  the  dangers  with 
which  it  menaces  a  despotic  ruler,  are  too  remote  and  contingent 
to  be  balanced  against  the  present  advantages  which  he  may  derive 
from  affording  encouragement  to  the  politer  studies ;  partly  as 
such  a  course  of  proceeding  may  conveniently  serve,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  to  divert  a  considerable  portion  of  the  intelligence 
of  his  subjects  from  political  inquiries ;  partly  as  it  may  place  him 
in  a  popular  and  engaging  point  of  view;  and,  above  all,  as  it  may 
surround  him  with  able  and  willing  heralds  of  his  fame.  Ancient 
literature  may  fairly  be  included  within  the  scope,  of  this  observa- 
tion.   For,  though  several  of  the  standard  classics^  productions 
might  pass  for  absolute  manuals  of  republicanism,  we  need  pot  gay 
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how  many  of  them  breathe  a  far  diflfereot  language ;  and  the  trmli 
19,  tliat  by  much  the  greater  luimber  of  the  subjects  which  ordina- 
rily occupy  the  attention  of  the  cla.ssical  scholaj-,  have  no  positive 
political  aspect  whatsoever.  Upon  this  tield,  llierefoie^  we  should 
have  been  apt  to  imagine  that  the  I'Veiich  sgavwns,  ztalous  as  they 
have  undoubtedly  .shewn  themselves  in  the  cause  of  knowledge, 
would  have  bestowed  a  considerable  share  of  tlieir  labour ;  but  the 
fact  is  otherwise.  Anildsl  the  many  splendid  worts,  of  a  scientitic 
or  descriptive  nature,  poured  forth  from  time  to  lime  by  the  Pa- 
risian press,  though  there  arc  not  a  few*,  particularly  in  the  descrip- 
tive department,  which  the  student  of  the  classics  must  value  as 
furnishing  excellent  materials  for  hia  researches,  he  will  yet  find 
110  great  proportion  that  can  be  considered  as  directly  of  a  learned 
nature. 

Yet  this  remark,  as  even  our  present  number  will  sufficiently 
evince,  is  not  without  exceptions  ;  and  certainly,  a  very  respectable 
one  now  lies  before  us.  The  classical  acquirements  of  M.  Cla- 
vier have,  it  seems,  procured  for  him  the  patronage  of  the  French 
court :  and,  if  we  are  not  greatly  misinforniod,  it  is  to  ^ these  ac- 
quirements that  he  owes  the  distinction  which  has  annexed  so  ho- 
nourable a  title  to  his  name.  If  such  be  the  fact,  however,  we 
cannot  but  observe  that  the  honour  is  rather  to  the  merits  of  M. 
Clavier,  and  perhaps  to  tlie  personal  liberality  of  bis  imperial  mas- 
ter, than  to  the  constitution  of  that  government  which  it  is  at  pre- 
sent the  fa^ihion  iti  France  to  eulogize  as  a  revival  of  the  reign  of 
Saturn.  The  citizciiis  of  a  free  stale  are  accustomed  to  regard 
high  political  and  judicial  situations  as  the  natural  prizes  of  emi- 
nent and  probably  laborious  service  in  those  respective  lines  ;  nor 
can  they  help  deeming  such  dignities  to  be  very  inappropriate  re- 
wards for  achievements  of  a  purely  ncademical  character.  It  may 
be  an  auspicious  sign  for  the  science  or  literature  of  a  country, 
but  is  undoubtedly  an  evil  omen  for  its  liberties,  when  the  great 
truJits  of  office  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  tnattdanm  qf  sciEurej 
or  when  the  administration  of  jujitice  is  confided  to  jurisconsults 
because  tht^y  are  learned  in  the  law  of  Crete,  and  familiarly  con- 
versant with  the  precedents  of  the  judgment  of  Pai  is  and  the  trial 
of  Mars. 

Our  present  concern,  however,  is  not  w  ith  the  decisions  of  M. 
Clavier,  but  with  his  history  ;  of  which  yet  %ve  are  constrained  to 
observe  that,  in  ttie  quulities  of  gaiety  and  livelmess,  a  considerable 
poition  of  it  nearly  resembles  what  we  might  expect  to  tall  from 
the  learned  judge  in  his  profesjiional  capacity.  Let  it  be  noted,  at 
the  same  lime,  that  this  misfortune  was  unavoidable,  or,  at  least, 
avoidable  no  otherwise  than  by  an  avoidance  of  the  subject. 
'  The  early  tm%i  of  Greece*  present  a  waste  exi^t  of  darkness 
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and  perplexity,  into  which  even  the  art  of  Homerj  iiuassisted  by 
his  invention^  could  scarcely  have  infuserl  a  particle  of  spirit  or  fas- 
cination. Tlirough  a  long,  difficult,  and  intricate  navigation,  llie 
historian  has  to  steer  by  the  obscure  and  intermitting  light  of  a  few 
dimly>t winkling  anthoiitics,  und  with  no  other  compass  than  loobC 
conjecture.  In  effect,  a  great  part  of  the  volunie^^  before  us  bears 
the  appearance,  rather  of  a  chronological  or  arch^logical  e$$a» 
than  of  a  history.  On  such  a  foundation,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  raise  an  agreeable  or  interesliug  article,  even  if  our  pen 
could  boast  a  far  greater  share  of  vivific  energy  than  we  can  com- 
pliment  it  with  possessing.  As  the  best  compromise,  however,  of 
which  the  occasion  allows,  we  shall  separate  our  observations  into 
two  distinct  classes;  considering,  under  the  tirat  head,  wluch  m 
addressed  to  the  scholar  and  the  antiquarian,  not  to  the  general 
reader,  the  niore  dry  and  crabbed  parts  of  the  subject ;  and  re- 
ferring the  more  popular  topics  to  the  second,  which  by  these 
means  will  become,  we  will  not  say  more  entertaining,  but  at  least 
leas  decidedly  dull  and  oppressive.  Addressing  ourselves,  then,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  former  task,  we  here  bid  adieu,  for  a 
short  interval,  to  all  our  idler,  lighter^  and  fairer  readers,  intreating 
them  to  wind  round  the  base  of  the  rugged  ascent  which  they  be- 
hold us  about  to  climb,  and  anticipating  a  happy  restoration  to 
their  society  in  the  valley  beyond. 

So  far  as  we  can  collect  from  the  preliminary  discourse  of  M. 
Clavier,  the  estimate  which  he  has  formed  of  his  own  work,  it 
would  seem  that  he  conceives  ita  principal  merit  to  cousijit  in  the 
scheme  which  it  exhibits  of  the  chronology  of  die  early  Greek 
history,  and,  as  subservient  to  this  end,  in  the  researches  on  which 
it  lai-gely  enters  into  the  origin  and  course  of  the  more  distin-' 
guishcd  fanijiies  who  appear  in  that  hiistory.  It  is  apparently  with 
allut^ion  to  its  uses  in  this  rei^pect,  that  the  book  is,  somewhat 
magnificently,  announced  in  the  title-page  as  desii^ned  for  an  intro- 
duction to  all  the  exii^ ting  histories  of  Greece^  and  the  fact  is,  that 
it  was  originally  campoied  as  introductory  to  the  historical 
sketches  in  Pausanias,  of  which  author  M.  Clavier  has  prepared, 
and  intends  to  publish,  a  translation.  After  all,  however,  as  we 
are  given  to  understand  in  the  preiiniinary  discourse,  the  title-page 
much  under-states  the  value  of  our  author's  speculations ;  *  Cet 
esaai  pourra  servir  d'introduction  ^  tomes  les  histoires  de  la  Gr^ce 
<jui  out  paru  juscju'a  pr^ent,  et  fose  mtme  dire  qu  il  est  indhpen- 
sa  bit' pour  ceux  qui  voudroni  les  iire  a  tec  qucique  JruiL*  A  blush- 
ing, hesitating  avowal,  vthich,  it  must  be  owned,  savours  of  the 
characteristic  naivet6  of  the  great  nation ;  but,  for  ourselves,  we 
witness,  without  any  very  lively  sally  of  resentment,  the  self-gratu- 
lation  with  which  a  man  of  learning  and  industry  contemplates  a 
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monument,  reared  by  his  own  most  laborious  exertiotis,  to  his  fame. 
Kor,  indeed,  dotis  M.  Clavier  at  all  attempt  to  mooopolute  the  credit 
of  the  system  which  he  presents  to  the  world*  On  the  contrary,  he 
declares  himself  under  the  deepe!«t  obligations  to  a  coutitrymau  of  his 
own,  with  whose  reputation  at  least,  if  not  with  his  works,  every 
^English  scholar  is  famihar,  the  vi'eU-in formed  and  able  Freret. 
The  chief  ground  in  truth,  on  which  the  chronology  of  M.  Clavier 
stands,  is  tlie  principle  of  gmmhgicai  si/nchranisms ;  a  principle 
perfecdy  \vell  known  to  the  ancient  chronologers,  but  which,  in 
modern  times,  was  first  revived,  as  our  author  assures  us,  by  Fre- 
ret, and  wliich  is,  as  he  thinks,  of  such  importance,  that  the  re- 
vival of  it  may  well  entitle  Freret  to  the  appellation  of  the  father 
of  historic  criticism.  Considerably  more  is  comprehended  under 
this  title  than  it  probably  was  itutuded  to  convey  ;  nor,  indeed,  is 
there  a  doubt  that  the  pi  inciple  in  question  Imd  been  partinlly  em- 
ployed by  modern  clironologers  antecedently  to  the  time  of  Freret ; 
but  we  notwithstanding  admit,  that  the  almost  exclusive  stress  laid 
on  it  by  that  sagacious  autiquariau,  and  the  minuteness  with  which 
he  has  followed  it  out  into  its  practical  consequences,  in  some  de- 
giee  justify  the  pretensions  urged  on  his  behalf  by  the  present 
writer,  and  may  be  considered  as  constituting  him  the  founder  of 
a  new  chronological  school. 

To  those  who  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  principle  of  genea- 
lexical  sjnchroniams,  a  single  example  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  actually  applied,  will  probably  afford  a  clearer  insight  into  its 
nature  than  the  most  precise  dehuition.  Miltiades,  the  son  of 
Cypselus,  established  a  sort  of  sovereignty  in  the  Chergonese,  about 
560 years  before  our  lera.  But  this  Miltiades  was  the  sixteenth  in 
descent  from  i\jax  T*^laraon ;  and  allowing,  according  to  the 
usual  computation,  three  generations  to  a  century,  sixteen  genera- 
tions will  take  about  5d;l  years;  vi hence  we  shall  have  the  death  of 
Ajax  about  (50O  +  533=;)  10!)3  years  before  our  a?ra.  Therefor* 
wc  may  say  that  Troy,  by  this  reckoning,  was  taken  about  1090 
years  before  our  s&ra.  j\gain ;  Agts,  king  of  Sparta,  was  the 
twenty-third  in  descent  from  Aristodemus,  who  ivas  one  of  the  He- 
raclidiE,  and  died  just  before  the  expedition  of  Uiat  family  into  the 
Peloponnesus,  leavbig  two  aons  of  a  tender  age.  Now  Agis  w-as 
murdered  about  £40  years  before  oar  iiera,  and  all  chronolo- 
gers  agree  that  the  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Hera- 
chda  took  place  about  80  years  after  the  capture  of  Troy  ;  twen- 
ty-three  generations  occupy  nearly  767  years ;  from  all  which  pre- 
miseji  it  follows  that  the  epoch  of  the  capture  of  Troy  was  about 
the  year  betbre  our  cera  (240  +  767  +  80=)  10S7 ;  in  almost  ex- 
act consonance  with  tlie  result  of  the  former  calculation*  Tliis 
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simple  case  sufficiently  illustrates  the  principle ;  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  application  is  occasionally  BOmewhat  intricate. 

But  it  muat  not  lie  imagined  that  M.  Clavier  is  merely  a  servile 
attendant  on  his  great  leader ;  for,  iii  two  important  respects  at 
least,  he  may  claim  the  praise  of  originality,  Freret,  discussing 
the  general  subject  of  aucieut  chronology,  did  not,  in  re{i,ard  to 
the  particwtar  case  of  Greece,  develope  his  syatem  willi  perfect 
fuloessof  detail,  and  principally  cnutined  himself  to  tliat  portion 
of  the  Grecian  history,  which  frtlls  below  the  Trojan  war,  M, 
Clavier,  on  the  contrary,  has  llioroughly  explored  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  Helladian  legends  from  Inachus  to  Pisislratus,  Per- 
vading this  broad  iotcrval  by  the  help  of  the  avnchr^itiiams  which 
he  from  time  to  time  di.scover§,  as  we  cross  a  stream  by  means  of 
stepping-stones,  be  lias  called  fordi  and  syslematised  a  hundred 
fatnily-htijtories  which  lay  bnrted  under  the  rubbisli  of  cculurieB  of 
barbarism  ;  and  scarcely  the  name  of  one  sa^y  i -footed  or  golden- 
hmred  hero  has  been  discovtred  in  the  tattered  relics  of  the  clas- 
sical chronologers,  \\  ho  is  not  here  regularly /irVmfpfl',  and  traced  to 
a  local  habitation.  Farther,  it  must  be  remurkf  d  that  Freret  did 
not  adhere  with  uuvaryii>g  steadiness  and  simplicity  to  the  great 
chronological  principle  which  he  bad  been  «u  anxious  to  establish. 
Desirous  of  accommodiiting  bis  geiieiih>gtes  to  certain  preconceived 
notions,  he  strained  them  beyifiid  all  bouu^ls;  and,  not  content 
with  vindicating  the  vtilgar  chronology  against  the  Newloniau,  ac- 
tually placed  the  Trojan  war  sixty  years  earlier  than  even  the  date 
which  the  vulgar  chronology  assigns  to  thai  event.  The  present 
author,  on  the  contrarj",  bas  been  miiforuily  faithful  to  his  polar 
star  of  genealogy  i  and  it  has  guided  him  to  a  point  somewhat 
more  below  the  vulgar  standard  than  Freret  ascended  beyond  it, 
liy  the  vulfjar  standard  we  mean  tliatof  Usher,  wbicb,  with  some 
varlatioua,  but  variations  immaterial  wheu  the  question  is  respect- 
ing half  a  centmy,  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of 
late  cbronologers. 

Tlie  work  of  M .  Clavier  undoubtedly  does  great  credit  to  his 
learning,  industry,  and  re-aearch.  By  those  w  ho  fully  acquiesce  in 
the  fundamental  positions  on  which  the  author  relies,  this  system 
must  be  considered  as  a  iniidi-improved  edition  of  that  of  Freret, — 
improved,  not  only  by  enlargement,  we  mean  as  to  the  history  of 
Greece,  but  also  by  emendation.  The  system,  however,  may  he 
exstnnned  with  advantage  even  by  those  who  view  its  foundations 
with  some  degree  of  distrust;  altliough  in  what  manner  such  per- 
«ous  may  derive  benefit  from  the  examination,  we  shall  be  able 
more  conveniently  to  explain  hereafter.  In  the  intennj,  w  e  frankly 
acknowledge  that  to  this  class  of  doubters  we  ourselves  belong; 
and,  witii  e\  cry  seniiment  of  respect  both  for  Frevct  and  Ids  pre&ent 
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coadjulor^  and  with  a  distinct  conviction  that  raany  of  the  props 
on  wiiich  ihe  Newtonian  Chronology  has  been  made  to  rest  am 
worse  than  suspicious,  we  must  own  ourselves  not  thoroughly  satis- 
fied of  tbe  superiority  of  the  vulgar  system,  either  in  its  usual  form, 
or  as  modified  by  the  author  before  us,  to  that  of  Newton,  In 
proceeding  to  stale  some  of  the  reasons  of  our  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  shall  no  longer  particularly  keep  hi  view  the  distinction 
between  the  chronology  of  Usher  and  that  of  M.  Clavier;  for, 
tliougb  that  distinction  amounts  to  little  less  tban  the  iuterval  of  a 
century,  yet  the  chronology  of  Newton  (we  are,  of  course,  speaking 
of  hi.<$  pmjam  cSironology,)  is  distant  from  both  the  former  by  con- 
siderably more  than  three  times  the  same  iulerval.  Besides  tliia, 
the  system  of  M.  Clavier  i*  liable,  and  in  an  aggravated  degree,  to 
some  of  the  identical  objections  which  Newton,  willi  whatever 
conciUHivenefis,  urged  against  the  vulgar  system.  The  latter  is 
principally  formed  on  the  dates  transmitted  to  us  by  the  ancients, 
which  dates*  ure  supposed  to  have  been  ftxcd  in  part  by  a  computa- 
tion of  the  royal  genealogies  of  Greece,  at  the  rate  of  three  de- 
scents to  u  century  ;  and  it  is  on  this  very  ground  thai  Newton  has 
erected  against  it  some  of  \m  strongest  works.  Those  works,  how- 
ever, are  maniftistly  still  stronger  as  against  the  chronological 
scheme  of  >I.  Clavier,  than  as  they  were  originally  intended  ;  be- 
cause, how  far  the  ancient  schemes  were  constructed  on  the  al- 
leged basis,  or  ;uiy  similar  basis  of  computation,  may  be,  and  in 
fact  has  been*,  questioned ;  but  no  such  question  can  be  raised 
respecting  the  scheme  of  M,  Clavier. 

it  is  not  our  purpose  to  expatiate  on  the  confusedncss  and  un- 
certainty, so  long  ago  remarked  by  Pausanias,t  of  olti  Greek 
genealogies,  or  on  the  embarrassing  mixture  of  fable  witli  which 
they  are  evidently  but  inextricably  entangled.  Else,  a  good  deal 
might  be  observed  on  these  topics.  It  might  ba  observed,  for  ex- 
ample, that,  according  to  some  of  the  ancient  writers,  Inachus, 
]di\g  of  Argos,  or  his  son  Phoroneus,  was  the  earliest  Grecian  mo- 
narch, while,  by  others,  we  are  confidently  presented  with  a  for- 
mal list  of  six  or  seven  fmccenisive  kings,  w  ho  had  reigned  in  Sicyon 
previously  to  the  existence  of  Inachus  or  Phoroneus.  It  might  be 
observed,  farther,  that,  after  descending  llirough  three  generations 
of  human  beings  from  Japetus  inclusive,  we  are  not  a  httle  asto- 
nished at  recognizing,  in  the  fourth  step,  our  old  acquaiutnnce  the 
v.  latile  Mercury  i  and  that,  after  a  similar  descent,  of  no  fewer 
th:m  fourteen  stages  from  Inachus,  we  discover,  with  a  surprise 
equal  to  that  of  Horace  on  a  like  occasion,  Bacchus  justly  styled 

•  Sec  Shuckford'»  Coaiiectii>n<if  Saqrcd  and  pTofwio  Hutorvj  pref.  to  rftl, f,  veri* 
t  Lib.  8,  c.  53. 
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'  ever  young.'  These  are  mere  specitnens,  though  certainly  strong 
011)63,  of  the  conlratiictions  atui  absurdities  with  which  the  genea- 
logical legends  of  Greece  abound,  and  that^  so  far  at  least  as  the 
contradictions  are  concerned,  with  respect  to  periods  greatly  more 
recent  than  tlie  Trojan  \\  nv.  We  are  content,  liowever,  with  drop- 
ping a  hint  on  tliis  part  of  the  subject,  and  shall  pursue  our  attack 
in  a  somewhut  different  tjuarter. 

It  is  found,  that,  on  an  average,  there  are  three  successive  gene- 
rations of  mankind  to  a  century,  or,  w  hich  is  the  same  thing,  about 
'dS^  years  to  u  generation.  On  tliis  principal^  the  genealogical  cltro- 
noio;^ie!j  of  the  ancients  seem  to  liave  been  computed ;  and  it  is  ap- 
plied in  the  same  manner  by  M,  Clavier,  But  here  it  is  particularly 
to  be  observed,  that  the  majority  of  the  genealogies  so  computed,  are 
rui/al  genealogies,  "^fliat  is,  they  are  ccrtaiti  recorded  s^ucceaMsions 
of  kings,  of  which,  we  are  told,  that  they  proceeded  regularly  on- 
wards from  father  to  son.  Thus  the  chronology  of  Greece,  from 
the  period  of  the  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  family  of 
Hercules  down  to  the  iim^s  of  more  authentic  history,  is  deter- 
mined principally  by  the  number  of  reigns  in  the  regal  lines  of 
Sparta,  Messeue,  Cot  iuth,  Arcadia,  and  Macedou;  all  of  which 
sovereignties  are  said  to  have,  during  that  interval,  or  tlie  greater 
part  of  it,  flowed  without  interruption  in  a  course  of  hneal  descent; 
and  the  law  of  lineal  descent  enjoms  the  allowance  of  three  genei- 
atlons  to  a  century.  To  the  royal  genealogies  just  enunieiated, 
the  limits  of  both  our  subject  and  our  space  induce  us  to  confine 
our  attention  I. 

Now  it  occurred  to  Newton,  lliat  the  propriety  of  die  allowance 
of  three  rtiigns  to  a  century,  which  is  claimed  for  all  thewe  concur- 
rent succession??,  finds  no  support  or  countenance  tlnoughout  the 
compass  of  ascertained  and  indisputable  history.  Exceptions 
may  doubtless  be  discovered  to  the  position;  but,  on  ari  average, 
the  rate  of  regal  succession  has  proceeded  with  a  far  greater  ra- 
pidity tiian  would  have  been  prescribed  by  the  law  of  lineal  de- 
scent. In  oitler  to  place  the  matter  beyond  controversy,  Newton 
set  liiuiMelf  carefully  to  examine  the  catalogue  of  such  regal  suc- 
<',essious  asj  fall  within  the  period  of  historic  certaiuty,  and  to  de- 
duce from  these  an  average  for  tlie  lengths  of  reigns.  I  fe  com- 
pared together  the  lists  of  tlie  kings  of  Israel,  the  kings  of  Judah, 
the  successors  of  Nabunassar  in  Babylon,  those  of  Cyrus  in  Per- 
sia, the  Macedonian  njonarchs  from  A  lexander,  the  Ptolomies,  the 
Seltnicida;,  the  kings  of  England,  and  those  of  Fiance;  and  tlie 
result  ^vas  that  he  determined  the  pro|K>rtion  of  the  average  length 
of  reigns  to  that  of  generations  to  be  as  IS  or  20  to  33  or  .^4,  It 
is  true  that  the  accuracy  of  this  proportiou  has  been  disputed ;  but 
the  error  charged  on  it  is  not  such  as  would  materially  affect  it  in 
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practice.  According  to  a  learned  living  dironologer,  Dr.  Hales, 
the  average  length  of  reigns  is  about  22^  years ;  an  amount  not 
Very  discrepant  from  the  standard  assigned  by  Newton,  tliough  we 
could  in  our  turn  object  to  some  of  the  data  from  which  this  cor- 
rected expression  is  derived. 

The  causes  of  the  difference,  in  point  of  duration^  between  reigns 
^nd  descents,  nmat  be  sufficiently  obvious.  A  monarch  dies  with- 
out bstie,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  brother;  in  which  case,  though 
there  are  two  reigns,  there  is  but  one  generatiou.  Or  he  is  siic- 
ce*:ded  by  his  father's  brother ;  in  which  case  there  are  no  fewer 
than  three  reigns  to  one  generation.  These  interruptions  of  the 
lineal  course,  are,  in  a  long  series  of  reigns,  very  pi'obable  occur- 
renceaf  and,  when  the  question  is  respecting  several  concurrent  mo- 
narchies, occurrencies  morally  certain,  A  succession  of  reigns, 
therefore,  does  not,  on  a  average,  coincide  with  the  contemporary 
succession  of  descents;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  list  of  suc- 
cessive kings  is  very  seldom  a  geiieahgtf.  But,  besides  the  occa- 
sional supersession  of  the  direct  by  the  collateral  line,  kings  are 
frctjuently  deposed,  and  the  substituted  individual  may  be  of  equal 
or  su|>criar  age  with  l»m  whom  he  Ma  siipplanti^d.  For  the  sake, 
however,  of  simplifying  the  discussion,  let  us  leave  unnoticed  the 

fmssibility  of  such  depoBals;  and  sl;ill,  the  liability  of  the  direct 
ine  to  interruption,  will  alone  sufficiently  authorize  us  to  adopt  the 
computation  of  Dr.  Hales,  which  makes  the  ratio  of  the  average 
length  of  reigns  to  that  of  generations  as  22^  to  33|,  or  nearly  3 
to  3. 

Thus  fortified  by  historic  experience,  the  Newtonians  ask  tlie 
qnestion,  Why  a  rule  of  computation  which  is  found  to  hold  with 
respect  to  all  ascertained  time,  is  to  be  rejected  from  the  early 
rewal  successions  of  Greece,  and,  were  it  necessary,  we  might  add, 
of  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  Italy  ?  They  demand  that  a  reason  shall  be 
assigned  for  excepting,  not  one  of  these  as  an  accidental  case,  but 
almost  altogether,  from  □  maxim  of  known  universality,  and  throw 
the  hm  den  of  proof  on  dieir  opponents. 

To  a  certain  extent,  a  reply  has  been  made,  which  i^cems  in  a 
good  measure  conclusive.  The  objection  of  Newton  against  the 
viflgai  mode  of  computation  extended  to  the  whole  of  fabulous 
history.  It  was  very  forcibly  answered,  therefore,  that  llie  aera  of 
a  part  of  that  history  may,  with  the  highest  probability,  he  supposed 
lo  have  fallen  within  the  times  of  patriarchal  longevity  recorded  in 
Scripture;  during  ^\  hich  the  progress  of  reigns,  like  that  of  genera- 
tions, must,  on  the  whole,  have  been  decidedly  slower  than  at  pre- 
sent. But  it  is  obvious  that  the  observation  must  be  confined  to 
vtry  early  ages.  'No  benefit,  for  example,  can  be  claimeil  from  it 
b^'  that  portion  of  classical  history  which  is  sirbsequenl  to  the  Tro- 
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jan  war.  AccorJing  to  the  date  assjErnecl  to  that  event,  even  by 
the  vulgar  chronology,  it  preceded  tlie  time  of  Da\id  by  little  more 
than  a  century;  nnd  U  very  distinctly  appears  from  t  lie  sacred  books 
that,  at  a  period  anterior  to  ttaat  of  Davitl  by  at  least  one  or  two 
generations,  and  it  seems  probable  lUat  at  a  Htill  earlier  period,  the 
ordinary  duration  of  Imiumi  life  had  subsided  to  its  pre^ieiit  level* 
It  sti lit  remains,  then,  to  be  explained,  why  the  cltronology  of  lh# 
regal  lines  below  the  Trojan  war  should  not  be  reduced  accordijijc 
to  the  modern  standard.  And  it  is  observable,  that,  if  these  are 
redncedf  the  elder  lines  also,  by  being  necessarily  brought  lower 
down,  will  in  proportion  be  excluded  from  profiting  by  the  longe- 
vity  of  the  patriarchal  ages,  ^ 

From  the  manner  in  which  we  stated  this  question  at  the  outietf 
the  grand  defence,  which  the  advocates  of  the  vulgar  chrouology 
have  set  up  against  die  objections  jniit  stated,  will  have  been  anti- 
cipated. They  ionteud  tl;at  those  objections  sufficiently  refute 
diemsolves,  as  bei»g  founded  on  the  supposition  of «/«  intemtpdoH 
of  the  direct  regal  iim^  a  supposition  which  is,  in  the  present  case^ 
excluded.  With  relation,  for  ijistance,  to  the  kings  of  the  race  of 
Hercules,  it  is  tlie  eonseiiliug  report,  as  Freret  observes,  of  all  an- 
tiquity, that,  through  the  w  liole  uf  the  period  now  in  question,  the 
sovereignties  of  Sparta,  Messene,  Corinth,  Arcadia,  and  Macedon, 
were  regularly  transmitted  downwards  in  the  course  of  lineal  de- 
scent. What,  then,  more  plain,  than  that  the  law  of  lineal  descent'" 
should  be  employed  to  regulate  the  chronology  of  those  sovereign- 
tie*  ?  In  order  to  confirm  his  argument,  this  mdefatigable  chrono- 
loger  took  pains  to  establish  the  point  by  actual  examination,  that, 
in  most  cases  ^vhere  reigns  have  been  shorter  thau  the  average 
length  of  a  generation,  they  have  been  abbreviated  by  an  interrup- 
tion of  the  direct  line,  and  perhaps  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
family.  On  this  reasoning  some  of  the  followers  of  Freret  have 
laid  great  stress;  and,  although  M.  Clavier  does  not  in  express 
terms  allude  to  it,  yet,  from  his  professions  of  a  general  acquies- 
cence in  the  answers  otl'ered  by  Freret  to  tlie  objections  of  ijew- 
ton,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  considers  it  as  conclusive. 

The  argument  in  question  seems  built  on  what  is  nearly  a  tru- 
iam;  for  it  may  readily  be  concedt^d,  that,  so  far  as  any  given  regal 
succession  has  proceeded  in  tlie  direct  line,  so  far,  generally  speal&- 
ing,  it  has  been  govenieil  by  die  genealogical  rule  of  three  steps  to 
a  century.  But,  with  the  utmost  deference  to  the  acknowledged 
and  uiideniabfe  acuteneas  of  Freret,  we  are  constrained  to  observe, 
that  lib  reasoning  cannot  he  applied  as  he  would  apply  it,  witliout 
a  considerable  confusion  of  ideas ;  and  that^  while  he  has  bestowed 
much  labour  iu  proving  what  never  was  controverted,  he  has  begged 
the  whole  of  the  question  really  at  issue.    When  it  is  aiBrmed,  by 
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the  followers  of  Newton,  to  be  highly  improbabie  that  several 
concurrent  iiuccessions  of  reigns  should  occupy  what  would  amount 
to  the  proportion  of  thirty-three  years  to  a  reign,  tlie  principal  rea- 
ion  of  this  improbability  is,  becatiae  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
several  concurrent  successiona  of  reigns  should  proceed  unbrokenly 
in  a  direct  tine.  The  one  improbability  measures  the  otlier,  or 
rather  is  the  same  with  it.  It  is  precisely  hevfiuse  the  lineal  de- 
scent is  apt  to  be  interrupted^  tliat  the  law  which  regulates  lineal 
descent  will  not  in  this  case  apply;  and  if  actual  experiment,  with- 
in the  ran^^e  of  authentic  histrn  y,  proves  that,  even  where  a  sove- 
reignty is  quietly  transmitted  de>v^'nwards  in  the  same  family,  the 
succefsion  is  not  apt  to  follow  the  law  of  lineal  descent,  it  neces- 
sarilVf  and  in  the  very  same  iJegrec,  proves  that  tlie  succession  h 
not  apt  to  follow  the  lonne.  of  lineal  descents.  When,  therefore, 
the  recorded  chronology  of  early  Greeco  is  charged  with  falsehood^ 
because,  contrary  to  all  experience,  it  supposes  several  coincident 
regal  successions  to  have  obeyed,  for  centuries  together,  the  lineal 
law,  in  what  manner  is  its  truth  demonstrated  by  asserting  that  it, 
in  fact,  supposes  those  successions  to  have  been  lineal?  This  in- 
volves the  very  point  in  which  its  alleged  falsehood  consists;  and 
to  urge  this  as  an  miswer  to  the  chai-ge,  h  something  like  assuming 
the  thing  to  be  proved  as  part  of  the  proof.  It  is  not  making  one 
difficulty  explain  another,  only  because  it  approaches  to  the  still 
more  questionable  device  of  making  a  diflicuky  explain  itself. 

Single  examples,  we  again  admit,  may  be  found,  in  which  a 
crown  has  for  a  long  period  regularly  been  handed  from  father  to 
ion*  The  catalogue  of  the  kings  of  Judah  presents  us  with  eigh- 
teen kings  in  a  direct  line;  a  remarkable  circumstance,  but,  like 
other  remarkable  circumstances,  capable  of  being  substantiated  by 
testimony,  Jii  this  in.^tance,  indeed,  it  is  farther  worthy  of  obser- 
vation, tliat  early  marringes  and  violent  destths  reduced  the  average 
length  of  reicns  considerably  below  thirty  years.  Otherviise,  the 
case  may  be  considered  as  nearly  parallel  witli  that  of  the  Spartan 
kings  of  the  race  of  Eurysihenes,  of  whom  sixteen,  as  ^ve  ai  e  loid, 
reigned  in  a  direct  line.  Each  cu^g  is  uncommon,  tliough  neither 
reaches  the  point  of  positive  improbability.  But  here  is  the  dis- 
tinction;— the  succession  t>f  the  kings  of  Jndah  is  nniqite;  nothing 
like  a  long  regular  comae  can  be  traced  in  any  of  the  concurrent 
royalties  mentioned  in  Scripture ^  and  that  of  Judah,  of  which  the 
uhole  history  is  minutely  given,  is  sown  thick  with  interruptions, 
chiefly  indee<l  from  deposah  and  usurpations.  On  the  other  hand, 
let  MS  observe  what  we  are  called  to  believe  in  the  Grecian  history. 
Firwt,  there  were  two  consociate  races  of  Spartan  kings  \  and  as 
from  Euryslhcnes  inclusive,  the  lineal  descent  continued  for  sixteen 
reigns^  $o,  at  the  very  same  time,  from  his  brotlier  Procles  inclu- 
sive. 
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sive,  the  lineal  descent  continued  fur  fifteen  reigns.  \Miat  casti 
adHiiioiial  suspicion  on  this  very  suspicious  account,  ia  that  thia 
double  couliniiity  of  linca!  descent  is  exclusively  confined  to  the; 
times  which  preceded  iha  exfiuisiun  of  tbe  Pisistratida^,  that  is,  to, 
the  dark  ages  of  Greece.  Immediateiy  after  that  sra,  we  Hnd,  lit 
the  race  of  Enrv'sthenes,  Cleomenea  succeeded  by  his  half-brother 
f^eouldas;  PlistUK'hus,  the  son  of  Leoindas,  succeeded  by  his  cou- 
f>in  Flistoaitax ;  and,  in  three  generat>'  mis  more,  Agesiipolis  by  his 
brother  Cieombrotus.  Beginning  at  the  same  point,  we  lind,  ia 
the  race  of  Proelts,  Demaratus  displaced  by  his  cousin  Leotyclu- 
des ;  and,  after  two  more  reigns,  Agis  succeuded  by  his  half-brothet 
Agesilaus.  These  changes  are  in  the  natural  course  of  things;  but 
previously  to  these,  the  chronologers  palm  upon  us  fifteen  or  six- 
teen successive  Mngs  of  each  line,  one  aud  all  of  them  in  the  direct 
descent;  a  relation,  which  surely  cannot  be  received  without  much 
hesitation  and  wonder. 

It  would  be  well,  however,  if  we  could  stop  here,  or  if  die  chro- 
nologers either  would  or  could  be  content  with  placing  an  exclu- 
sive reliance  on  the  royal  genealc^ies  of  Sparta.  But  Treret,  io 
behalf  both  of  fiimself  and  of  the  ancients,  strongly  disclaims  such 
a  principle ;  and  the  truth  is,  that,  unsupported  by  the  other  coi]-> 
current  njyal  genealogies,  the  basis  of  the  syatem  of  syncbronisma 
would  be  greatly  weakened.  There  are  eKhibited,  therefore,  cata- 
logues of  die  kings  of  Messene  down  to  the  extinction  of  that  king^* 
dom ;  of  Corttith  and  Arcadia,  down  to  the  periods  in  which  roy- 
alty was  abolished  in  those  states  respectively;  and  of  Macedon, 
down  to  the  epoch  of  the  Persian  invasion.  ITiese  lives  occupied 
different  lengths  of  time;  but  the  shortest  lasted  for  centuries;  and 
35  they  are  all  said  to  have  been  direct,  the  chronology  of  every  one 
of  them  is  computed  by  the  proportion  of  three  reigns  to  u  century. 
Now  it  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  circumstance  of  a  long 
succession  of  sovereigns,  proceeding  according  to  the  course  of  li- 
neal descent,  as  in  itself  it  is  remarkable,  so  is  reudered  considera- 
bly improbable,  when  asserted  of  two  coincident  royal  races  like 
those  of  Sparta.  What  shall  we  say,  then,  when  to  tlicse  two 
lines  a  third  is  added,  standing  preciaeiy,  we  are  assured,  in  the 
same  pre<iicament?  What,  when  still  farther,  a  fourth, — a  fifth,— 
a  sixtli  ?  Six  concLurent  lines,  all  from  the  same  stock,  all  within 
tbe  limits  of  Greece,  five  of  them  within  the  narrow  nook  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  this  during  a  period  comparatively  darkened  by 
barbarism,  and  ensanguined  by  such  warfare  and  bloodshed  as  bar- 
barism ordinarily  produces,— -yet  all  proceeding  for  sges  together  in 
mutual  unison,  but  by  gradations  so  inconsistent  with  the  conimoo 
rule  of  succession,  that  it  probably  would  be  a  tuiik  of  some  little 
labour  to  discover  six  other  such  exceptioius  to  it,  at  whatever  di.sn 
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tance  from  each  olher^  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  ascertaiued 
history.  For  ourselves,  we  must  own  that  we  liad  thU  so  great  a 
demand  on  our  credulity  as  we  can  ill  afford  to  satisfy.  Even  the 
plainest  terms  of  Janguage  seem  to  be  confounded  together,  when 
we  hear  of  a  rule  which  in  every  instance  fails,  and  of  an  exceptioii 
"which  is  in  every  instance  excmpUfied, 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  that  we  are  here  speaking  of  the 
world  as  it  actually  is.  If  men  lived  two  or  three  hundred  years  or 
more,  it  would  be  a  highly  improbable  occurrence  that  any  of  them 
£]iould  ever  die  without  leavhig  some  issue;  and,  in  that  event,  the 
long  undeviating  progress  of  a  family  in  a  right  line  would  not  be 
at  all  surprizing.  That  the  matter  is  not  so  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  that  tbe  presumption  is  the  other  way,  any  man  may  satisfy 
himsdff  ivho  ill  attend  to  such  historieti  of  tlie  cour^^e  of  private 
families  as  he  has  the  means  of  knowing.  Yet  this  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  weaker  case.  For  nvyal  life  was  exposed  to  peculiar 
hazards  in  limes  when  barbarism  and  war  prevailed,  when  wars 
were  murderous  and  wearing  beyond  all  modem  experience,  when 
Jungs  were  always  expected  to  be  the  leaders  of  their  own  forces, 
and  when  the  leader  was  such,  not  figuratively  but  literally. 

But  the  facts  in  question,  it  is  said,  howei  er  wonderful,  are  at- 
tested by  the  conspiring  voice  of  antiquity.  Here  again  the  point 
in  dispute  seems  to  be  begged.  That  there  is  no  fact  so  siugidar, 
provided  only  diat  it  does  not  involve  a  contradiction,  of  which  the 
truth  may  not  be  eattiblished  by  a  certain  weight  of  testimony, 
Kewton  was  fully  aware:  much  better  aware  than,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  Freret  latterly  shewed  himself.  In  the  present  case,  how- 
ever, die  testimony  is  extremely  imperfect.  It  is  that  of  authors 
speaking  to  events  which  confe^isedly  took  place  many  centuries 
before  their  own  lime,  and  in  an  nge  of  barbarism ;  and  the  au- 
thors, in  a  great  measure,  copy  the  stories  from  each  other.  To 

,  such  evidence  Newton  very  allowably  opposed  the  radical  impro- 
bability cjf  the  things  related;  and  die  credit,  in  this  respect,  of  the 

,  testimony,  being  thus  directly  put  in  issue,  certainly  cannot  be  quo- 
ted in  its  own  favour.    If  it  be  merely  meant  that  the  authors  al- 

.  luded  to,  having  comjiuled  the  chronology  of  certain  regal  succes- 

,  *ions  according  to  the  law  of  lineal  descent,  are  at  least  con- 
sistent in  asserting  that  those  successions  were  indeed  lineal,  the 
plea  may  surely  be  allowed ;  but  it  is,  to  make  the  most  of  it,  not 
very  forcible,  since  the  charge  against  those  auth^nrs  is  that  of  lu- 
consisicncy,  not  with  themselves,  but  with  experience. 

In  addition  to  the  graud  argument  already  noticed,  some  auxi- 
liary explanations  have  been  oflVred  of  die  pretended  length  of 
reigns  in  early  Greece,  and  especially  in  the  two  Spartan  Hues, 
On  behalf  of  the  latter,  it  is  in  the  first  place  alleged^  that  tlie  Ikitigs 
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of  Sparta  were  not  allowed  to  marry  young,  probably  not  till  the 
age  of  thirty-seven  ;  a  circumstance  which  would  of  course  tend 
to  increase  the  chance  of  long  minorities.  With  respect  to  this 
allegation,  as  it  is  disallowed,  and  we  think  justly,  by  M.  Clavier, 
we  shall  only  remark,  that  the  fact,  even  if  admitted,  would  by  no 
means  be  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  which  it  is  adduced 
to  support.  For,  if  the  lateness  of  the  royal  marriages  would  tend, 
as  it  woidd  undoubtedly  tend,  to  increase  the  chance  of  long  mino- 
rities, yet  it  would  in  nearly  the  same  degree  tend  to  increase  the 
chance  of  the  sovereign's  dying  before  he  had  any  issue  at  all,  that 
b,  the  chance  of  the  introduction  of  the  collateral  line ;  and  it  it 
plain  that  this  latter  effect,  as  far  as  it  extended,  must  counteract 
the  former. 

•  Next,  it  is  contended  that  some  long  minorities  actually  occur 
n  dlie  history  of  the  Spartan  kings ;  on  w  hich  it  may  be  enough  to 
observe,  that  the  general  rule  furnished  by  experience  for  the 
average  length  of  reigns,  fully  provides  for  the  occasional  occur- 
teace  of. long  minorities.  When  it  is  calculated,  that,  in  the  lineal 
descent,  three  generations  ordinarily  fill  a  century,  it  is  meant  to  be 
perfectly  understood,  at  the  same  time,  that  particular  cases  very 
g^tly  err  on  both  sides  of  this  medium.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, long  minorities  and  premature  deaths  mutually  compensate 
for  each  other ;  and,  on  this  rule,  the  proportion  is  struck.  In 
reckoning  the  duration  of  a  series  of  reigns,  the  occasional  intrusion 
of  the  collateral  descent  so  far  alters  our  proportion,  that  the  me- 
dium allowance  to  every  term  in  the  series  is  reduced  to  years. 
But  it  is  niaidfestly  impossible  to  balance  this  reduction  by  talkii^ 
of  loi^  minorities;  for  the  possibility  of  these  was  sufHciently  ta- 
ken into  the  account  in  the  first  instance. 

Lastly,  it  is  urged  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  Messe- 
tiian  war  downwards,  the  assumed  proportion  of  three  reigns  to  a 
century  was  actually  verified  in  both  the  Spartan  lines.  Were  the 
fiict  proved,  so  extraordinary  a  circumstance  would  not  authorise 
.our  extending  the  same  scale  of  computation  farther  back  than  the 
first  Messenian  wai- ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  date  of  this  war  is 
precisely  one  of  the  posts  contested  between  the  Newtonian  and 
the  common  chronology.  The  single  direct  authority  for  the  date 
vulgarly  assigned,  is,  we  believe,  a  passage  in  Pausanias,  the  verbal 
correctness  of  which  as  delivered  down  to  us,  Mr.  Mitford  disputes; 
and,  even  if  the  passage  be  incorrupt,  there  was  abundant  foom  for 
9  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  author. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  pleas  of  late  marriages 
and  long  minorities  have  been  setup  in  defence  of  .all  the  royal 
lines  on  M^ich  \re  have  commented,  though  certainly  in  every  other 
case  more  vaguely  and  loosely  than  in  that  of  Sparta.   How  far 
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such  e:cplanatiom  are  calculated  to  relieve  us  from  the  difficulties 
olf  the  subject,  ha-s,  in  reference  to  that  case,  already  bi^a  ^hewu ; 
and  we  fear  thut  the  explanations  no  more  gain  strength  or  proba- 
bility by  recurring  in  so  many  additional  inatauces,  than  the  fraction 
pf  an  unit  gains  aiagnitude  by  being  repeatedly  multipUed  into 
itself. 

It  is  doing  no  more  dian  justice,  however,  to  the  system  of  Fre- 
ret  and  M.  Clavier,  to  state  that  it  does  not  depend  solely  on  royal 
or  public  successions,  recorded  in  the  iirchives  of  states,  but  in 
part,  also,  on  private  genealogies  which  were  preserved,  as  these 
authors  suppose,  in  the  bosoin  of  particular  families.  Of  theae 
they  huvt;,  with  great  industry,  made  out  several  j  as,  among  others, 
those  of  Miltiaiies  of  Athena,  and  of  BattuH  who  ha.^  the  credit 
of  having  founded  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene;  and  they  find  that 
these,  generally  speaking,  synchronise  very  tolerably^  with  the  royal 
successions  already  mentioned.  Now  there  is  room  to  believe  that 
a  private  genealogy,  as  the  object  of  it  usually  is  to  trnce  the  filia- 
tion of  some  living  person,  will  simply  recount  the  steps  of  his 
lineage  from  fatlier  to  son^  without  noticing  those  branches  of  Uic 
conmion  stem  who  may  have  died  off  without  issue.  On  this  ac- 
count, in  computing  it  chronologically,  W"e  may  safely  allovi'  three 
succesiiive  names  to  a  century ;  aud  if,  therefore,  thus  computed, 
it  is  found  to  harnionis^e  v^ith  any  particular  succession  of  kings, 
llie  presumption  may  be  raised  that  such  succession  of  kings  must 
have  proceeded  regularly  in  the  direct  line.  We  have  not  had  the 
leisure  to  investigate  the  private  genealogies  relied  on  by  Messrs. 
,  Freret  and  Clavier ;  nor  know  how  far  it  can  be  ascertained,  (if 
indeed  it  be  not  folly  to  talk  of  ascertaining  any  thing  ou  the  mat- 
ter,) whether  the  object  of  such  genealogies  was  simply  to  trace 
the  lineage  of  individuals,  or  whether  it  was  not  rather  tu  trace  the 
representation  o/  familieSf  in  which  latter  case  every  man  who 
had  ever  headed  the  family  would  be  recorded,  though  he  should 
have  died  childless  and  left  his  place  to  collaterals.  At  all  events, 
however,  it  strongly  appears  to  us  that  the  authority  of  these  gene- 
alogies, though  it  may  eft'ectually  prevail  to  load  the  question  with 
new  perplexities,  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  remove  those  by 
which  it  was  previously  embarrassed. 

Before  we  quit  this  subject,  we  would  address  one  general  ob- 
servation to  the  genealogical  synchronists;  whom  we  cannot  help 
reminding  that,  in  I  be  application  of  their  maj»ter-princip]e,  they 
have  not  a  Utile  sacrificed  that  siniplicity  on  the  ground  of  which  it 
stood  chietly  recommended.  When  we  deduce  from  certain  expe- 
rience an  average  for  the  ordinary  rate  of  hunian  descent,  or  of 
royal  ftuccession,  and  when  we  empltty  this  result  to  seitle  the  chro- 
nology of  the  catalogue!}  of  either  kmd  tnmamitied  down  to  us 
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{torn  the  dark  ages>  we  make  uie  uf  a  rule,  broad,  deiined,  and 
ne;  we  entirely  release  ourselvus  from  the  embarrasameuU  that 
ight  be  occasioned  by  an  atteiitiou  to  tlie  uuoieral  dates  recorded 
the  extant  copies  of  ancient  authors ;  and  reduce  to  the  leajit 
poasibk  compass,  and  to  one  single  class,  every  otber  difficulty  by 
Vrhich  the  iiitoriiiatioii  contained  iti  tht^ae  authors  is  clogged.  If 
•gain,  out  of  deference  to  the  scrijjtural  statement  that  the  length 
-of  human  life  was  formerly  far  greater  thim  at  present^  we  qualif^y, 
with  respect  to  the  more  ancient  fables,  the  chronological  calciiluH 
lurni&hed  by  modem  experience,  here  doubtless  we  admit  an  ex- 
ception to  our  rule,  but  an  exception  of  which  the  principle,  though 
xiot  perhaps  as  easy  of  application,  i&  yet  in  itself  as  broad  and 
simple  as  that  of  the  rule  itself.  The  matter,  however,  is  perfectly 
altered,  if,  \\  hen  we  compute  the  chronology  of  a  particular  suc- 
cession of  kings,  traditionally  preserved,  w  e  are  to  find  in  the  spe- 
cial circumsitances  of  the  case,  some  reason  for  deviating  from  all 
established  cauons  of  computation,  some  new  calculuji,  coitfessed-  > 
ly  neither  sanctioned  by  experience,  nor  prescribed  by  unerring 
authority.  It  was  comparatively  little  for  the  ancient  chronologers 
to  hand  down  to  us  a  collection  of  successive  names ;  it  was  by 
one  degree  more  diiHcult  to  vouch  that  those  names  were  all  in  a 
direct  line  of  descent  j  but  m  hen  they  undertake  to  tell  us  with  re- 
gard to  princes  who  lived  in  distant  and  obscure  times,  whether  they 
married  at  the  age  of  twenty  or  of  forty,  or  whether  each  was  thir- 
teen years  old  at  his  father's  death,  or  thirty,  they  exact  considera- 
bly more  from  our  belief.  Nor  is  the  matter  greatly  mended,  if 
they  have  not  told  us  these  things  clearly,  but  have  left  us  the  taak 
of  searching  them  out,  by  sifting,  comparing,  and  moulding  to> 
gether,  twenty  different  hints,  more  or  lesa  obscure,  from  as  many 
dilferenl  authors.  Here  we  havy  made  a  deep  encroachment  on 
the  simplicity  gf  mir  principle.  We  have  rendered  it  dependent 
on  those  very  criteria,  which  we  had  before  renounced  as  fallacious 
»nd  unmanageable,  and  from  which  we  had  hailed  it  as  promising 
118  an  escape.  We  have  deserted  the  bridge  which  w  e  had  built 
for  a  safe  and  easy  transit  across  '  the  palpable  obscure'  of  ancient 
legends,  and  nmat  once  more 

*  0*er  bog,  o'er  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rare, 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursue  our  way.' 

In  the  few  strictures  which  we  have  ventured  to  offer  on  the 
Newtonian,  as  contrasted  ^vith  the  vulgar  chronology,  we  have  con- 
fined ourselves,  not  only  to  the  prmciptes  of  genealogical  compu- 
tation respectively  adopted  by  each,  but  to  these  solely  as  illus- 
trated by  the  history  of  the  early  times  of  Cireece.  'Vht  reader 
will  perceive  that  this  path  was  prescribed  to  us  by  our  present 
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eubjcct ;  but  it  cannot  be  unknown  to  him,  tha,t  tkifi  C0DStitut{?s  but 
one  part  of  a  very  wide  and  complicated  Held  of  iiic|uir3',  and  tliat 
those  who  would  become  t'tiniiljar  wirii  the  whole  question,  must 
turn  over  a  far  greater  quantity  of  materials  than  the  utmost  inge^ 
nuity  could  compress  into  llie  space  of  the  cjilique  which  we  art 
now  writing.    Of  argtmients  m  oppt>sit!oii  to  the  Newtonian  8v&- 
tt;m,  no  nuthor  has  adduced  such  a  store,  or  witii  such  etfect,  at 
Freret  himself;  and,  even  where  his  urieommoii  erudition  and  atl* 
dress  fail  to  produce  conviction,  tbey  still  cannot  but  excite  adaii-^ 
ration  and  plea^jure.    Perhaps,  however,  ihe  Engii^  scholar  majr 
find  a  readier  access  to  the  New  Anulysis  of  Chronology  by  I>r* 
Hales;  who,  though  he  seems  to  be  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  Freret,  and  though,  as  we  think,  hia 
book  would  have  greatly  beuetited  by  such  an  acquaintance,  ye| 
contends  against  Newton  wiib  considerable  learning,  ingeniously 
applied.    Indeed,  wliile  we  must  decidedly  reprobate  the  severe 
and  indecorous  terraa  which  Dr.  Hales,  with  warm  professions  of 
regard  for  the  general  fame  of  Newton,  has  allowed  hiin&elf  to 
employ  respecting  the  chronolog;ical  speculations  of  that  gifted 
genius,  and  while  we  are  persuaded  that  his  severity  is,  in  not  a  few 
instances,  misplaced,  and  capable  of  being  retorted,*  it  i»  impossi- 
ble 

—  H  

•  It  would  be  irrelevant  to  enlarge  en  thi*  subject  in  tJic  tcit ;  bot  we  shall  gfrc, 
in  this  plflcrc,  one  tn$tiirtce  ot~  rnit  r^iatij-k. 

Aecording  to  Newton,  Troy  was  talteu  in  the  year  before  oyf  sera  904 ;  and  Heaiod 
Uti  HwaPF  tloitrished  30  or  35  year*  afterwards.  But  Herodotus  gives  it  his  opi-  ' 
uioit  that  those  poets  lived  400  jpcars  before  himself.  Now,  says  Dr.  Hales,  Herodo- 
tus was  bom  B.  C.  484.  Therelore  Hesiod  and  Hor&er  ti¥ed  B.  C.  834.  That  if,  they 
lived  oa\j  SO  ^^na  Btkr  Uewtoft's  date  ioi  Lbe  taking  of  Troj^  andtbiaj  it  seeiiu,  ia 
i^turd  flud  aito^fiiuit  iacomiitcnt  witli  Nuwtoa's  own  nccount  of  3tJ  or  35  3'ears. 

Newton's  chrouolDgy  we  Icnew  iisaiiy  years  ago  ;  but,  from  accidenia]  dircurnstsnceSj 
it  w)  happens  that  we  write  witliout  ImvLOg  it  under  5ut  eyes.  Vet,  wilhant  immcdiite 
reference  tn  it.  ivethiok  we  perueire  in  thia  reasoning  of  Dr.  Hales,  four  radicaj  flaws, 
Firalj  ttheu  HetodwtuJtj  m  any  other  author,  Ufit  drawing  A  thronological  scheme,  but 
vrillug  cursflrlly,  rueutions  a  ruimd  number  like  4W,  it  is  perfectly  bjpereritical  to 
pretend  that  the  exact  number  miy  not  be  more  or  less  by  tO  or  13.  '  Suppose  that 
•r>me  modem  writer  should,  in  the  course  of  a  di^icuasion  on«onic  other  subject,  observe 
that  North  Atneiica  was  discovered  ."300  vt'ara  h^o,  wouLd  it  not  be  njere  jjetveriseuesi  < 
to  inform  him  tliat  hin  iti^iii'meut  wad  ahmtd  and  uifn^ftAcr  inconsistent  with  fact,  since 
the  discovery  to  qutslion  look  place,  not  SJb,  but  314,  years  ago  ?  Secotidly ;  £vea 
were  w<3  disp4}iM;d  to  con^irue  tha  passage  in  Herodotiis  rigjdEy,  both  the  torm  of  ex- 
prt!isiun  which  he  tjses,  and  the  coiit'Mrt,  leave  iibtindBnt  icupe  for  the  subtraction 
nhich  the  Newtouiafl  clironoioay  reqnircj.  In  the  preceding  sentcnct?,  the  liistortsn 
teoiKrka  that  the  knov^lcrlge  of  the  Ihco^otiy,  «nd  of  t!ie  furnt^  md  natures  of  th« 
fodi,  waa  with  the  Greeks  receqli  ibHt  it  uiigbt,  in  facl,  bv  entiled  an  itcquiMtiofl  of 
j'eiterday.  For,  he  pmceedii,  it  n^pear^  to  me  that  He±iiod  and  Hoincr,  who  fir»t  in- 
atrucleil  (he  Giecks  on  these  poinl^,  Dourishcd  ^^ur  hundred  yean  befure  time,  and, 
fid  more.  '  'Ha-Uitr  yi^  im!  'Oftyif&r  hfiikim  TtTfanamaitrt  irsfi  SfrJtiai  /Ati  wfirCwiftOi 
yviir^i,  lufi  tl  trxitri.'  This  plainly  dues  not  biuouuE  W  an  a^enion  thai  those  poeta 
niigbt  not  have  flourished  ten  or  tifteeu  years  later  thm  ihf  date  a;iiiigued  ^  if  the  sen- 
tence is  t\t  he  tied  up  at  ull,  it  is  only  oa  tiie  other  side,  namely,  that  at  any  T»tf  they 
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ble  not  to  admit  that  he  has  made  good  several  of  the  positions 
vhich  he  has  attempted  to  occupy.  On  the  other  side,  for  an  ex- 
cellent defence,  not  indeed  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Ne\vto- 
man  system,  but  of  the  grand  principle  of  cutting  off  near  three 
centuries  from  the  segment  of  history  intercepted  between  the  Tro- 
jan war  and  the  institution  of  the  Olympiads,  we  would  refer  an 
iiK|uirer  to  some  observations  on  Grecian  chronology,  which  Mr. 
Mitford  has  annexed  as  an  appendix  to  the  third  chapter  of  his 
masterly  history  of  Greece.  Mr.  Mitford  has,  it  must  be  owned, 
omitted,  and  we  cannot  very  well  account  for  the  omission,  to  de- 
fend the  computations  of  Newton  with  respect  to  the  regal  succes- 
ttons  which  we  have  already  considered ;  but  some  other  branches 
of  the  subject,  he  treats  with  equal  fairness  and  good  sense.  We 
would  especially  instance  his  reasonings  concerning  the  age  of 
Homer;  which,  with  one  exception  too  trifling  to  be  specified, 
seem  to  us  extremely  judicious  and  weighty,  not  to  say,  conclusive. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  republic  of  letters  has 
been  much  less  than  just  to  the  Newtonian  system  of  chronology  ; 
a  system  which,  though  in  uo  view  comparable  to  some  other  pro- 
ductions from  the  same  hand,  would  yet  have  immortalised  an  in 
ferior  name.  That  it  is  open  to  many  objections,  and  particularly, 
that  the  astronomical  grounds  on  which  it  partly  stands,  are,  not 
in  a  scientific  but  in  a  historic  sense,  insufiicient,  must,  we  fear, 
be  admitted ;  but  the  case  offers  only  a  choice  of  difficulties ;  and 


floorished  no  earlier,  niirdtj;— and  thisj  alone  would  be  conclusive; — It  appears  a 
most  nnwarrantable  assumption,  that  Herodotus  couuted  the  400  ;ears  from  tlie  time 
of  his  birth.  Why  not  from  the  time  wbea  he  wrote  his  history  i  Why  uot  from  the 
time  when  he  arrived  at  yeiirs  of  discretion  ?  Or  rather,  why  from  any  definite  moment 
at  all  ? — For  the  absurdity  consists  in  exactly  fixing  the  higher  end  of  the  term  of  400 
years,  when  the  lower  is  so  evidently  vague  and  indeterminate.  But  fourthly  ;  The 
higher  end  is  likewise  vague  and  indeterminate ;  unless  Dr.  Hales  intends  to  maintain 
that  Hesiod  and  Homer  flourished  only  during  one  single  year,  namely,  the  aforesaid 
year,  884.  If,  as  may  be  presumed,  he  means  merely  thai  they  flourished  abmtt  that 
period,  we  humbly  submit  that  he  concedes  nearly  the  whole  question  in  dispute. 

This. is  not  the  only  example  that  might  be  given,  of  the  occasional  rashness  of  Dr. 
Hales  on  this  subject.  On  the  contrary,  the  criticism  with  which  he  immediately  fol- 
lows up  the  foregoing,  diflers  from  it,  as  might  easily  be  shewn,  very  little,  excepting 
that  it  is  urged  with  still  greater  petulance.  It  appears,  as  the  author  '  strongly  sus- 
pects,' '  that  Newton  himself  was  aware  of  this  absurdity  and  inconsistency,  (the  ab< 
surdity  and  inconsistency  already  commented  un,)  and,  to  hide  it,  referred  the  time  of 
Hesiod  and  Homer,  by  a  round-about  reckoning,  to  the  remoter  date  of  Solomon's 
death,  instead  of  referring  it  to  tiie  nearer  date  of  the  taking  of  Troy.'  It  appears 
farther  that,  in  attempting  this  clumsy  stratagem,  the  unfortunate  Newtou  ran  from 
Scylla  to  Charybdis,  and  only  subjected  himself  to  a  fresh  overthrow  from  our  modern 
chroDoIoger.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  on  the  point ;  hut  the  attentive 
reader  of  Dr.  Hales  will,  wc  doubt  not,  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  the  blunder 
of  Newton  was  precisely  as  great  iu  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, — that  is,  was  pre- 
cisely  none  at  all, — 

^  Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  bat  we  that  dream. 
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ihtrre  arc,  on  the  other  nide,  m«iiy  among  the  Objection.^  of  New- 
ton io  the  vulgar  chroiioiogy,  of  which  we  must  saj,  if  rH>t  that 
ih^y  ji  p  incapable  of  rcfutatioH,  at  least  that  we  know  not  how  ihey 
arc  tfj  be  refuted.  U  would  highly  gratify  us  to  believe  that  the 
inipejlctl  observations  nhich  we  have  haisarded  on  the  Grecian 
chronolf'^^y,  might  at  rII  conliibute  to  place  in  a  clearer  light  the 
prcteiTfiious  of  the  system  in  question,— might  at  all  assist  our 
reader:!  in  appreciuttng  even  the  meaner  work  of  so  mighty  a  mas- 
ter. At  the  same  time,  those  observations  have  been  suggested  to 
us  by  ftii  unprejudiced  view  of  ihe  subject,  not  dictated  by  our 
%'enerati<in,  however  profound^  for  the  memory  of  Newton;  nor 
are  we  of  opinion  tlmt  the  fading  chaplet  which  we  have  flung  on 
the  touib  of  this  second  Bacon,  thia  other  hope  of  British  philoso- 
phy, can  K)s^  any  part  of  its  humble  merit  a3  a  tribute  to  genius, 
becaut$e  it  is  also  intended  as  an  offering  to  truth. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  even  the  full  establishment 
of  the  J'icwtoiiian  chronology  w  ould  only  parliilly  affect  llie  value 
of  the  cdrouological  disquisitions  before  m ;  for  tho  syncbronisro* 
of  M.  Clavier,  or  m;my  of  them,  might  remain  ef]UaHy  ^'ood,  on 
whatever  scale  his  gt'iiealogies  or  successions  were  calculated.  As 
iui  accompaniment,  too,  to  the  study  of  Pausauias  and  other  Gre- 
cian antiquaries,  his  work  will,  we  thiuk^  be  useful,  whatever  be 
the  soundness  of  the  chronology  which  it  recommends ;  because  it 
exhibits  a  sort  of  paradigm  of  the  loose  and  scattered  information 
contained  in  those  writers,  and  reduces  it  to  as  much  shape  as  it  Is 
capable  of  receiving.  We  may  take  tliis  opportimity  of  mention- 
ing that,  while  we  have  little  doubt  tliat  M.  Clavier ^s  promised 
translatinn  of  Pausanias  will  prove  a  performance  of  merit,  we  are 
appri-liensive  of  his  making  somewhat  too  free  with  the  test  of  his 
atithor.  llie  alteration  of  a  word  in  Paustmiits,  which  he  proposes 
in  vol,  ii,  p.  4 J,  of  the  present  publication,  we  hold  to  be  inadmis- 
sible. First,  his  objection  to  ilie  usual  reading,  is,  as  w  e  belie.ve, 
*roMndIf  S3.  Next,  the  reading  \i  hich  he  ^^  ouid  ^^ubstitute,  is  lia- 
ble to  very  solid  objcclious.  Not  only  is  it  harsher  in  itself;  but 
it  tranafeni  a  clause  from  the  leginning  of  one  sentence  to  the  end 
tjf  the  preceding  sentence,  in  a  manner  which,  as  the  careful  reader 
will  perceive,  if  he  is  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  the  force  of 
Greek  particles,  is  inconsistent  wilL  ihe  laws  of  syntax. 

Our  reudeis  urc,  we  doubt  not,  tired,  like  ours^elves,  of  this 
thorny  subject ;  and  here,  w  e  are  content  Io  bid  adieu  to  it.  Be- 
fore* however,  vie  apply  our  attention  lo  the  liistoric  merits,  pro- 
perly so  called,  of  M.  Clavier,  there  are  Iwo  short  passages, 
together  with  a  note,  \«hicli  appear  to  us  to  call  for  some  distinct 
atiimadversion,  and  this,  as  involving  higher  interests  than  those 
v\  hich  occupy  the  attention  of  the  mere  chronologist, 

Tlie 
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The  first  of  these  passages,  with  th«  note  annexed  to  it,  is  as 
follows  : 

*  Pltttfin  dit  en  eftet  *que  la  ttjusique  et  la  sculpture  (jtoient  encore 
*!e  son  itrmps  eii  Eeypte  au  lui^me  jtuint  oii  ellea  titoient  il  y  avoit  disc 
ifiiKe  am ;  cc  n%^t  pm  une/tifatt  de  parlet,  ajoute-t-i!,  qumid  Je  ciiif  du- 
milk  mSj  maie  c\st  I'cjracte  vtritii  ei  commt*  ii  avoit  voyage  dans  c« 
ptiyB'lk,  il  avoit  pu  s'asKurer  pur  !ul-in&me  de  CtUe  antiquilt*,  qui  nous 
est  d'ailleiiis  atCestue  p4tr  une  fuule  da  manumi^iis  i\mi  la  Huute  Egypte 
est  remplie. 

•  Cette  haute  antiquitfe  ne  s'accordt;  gutres  avec  ce  que  nous  lisous 
dans  la  Bible.  Mais  les  th^ulogiens  It^s  plus  savaiis  couvieiuieut  que  si 
nou5  devoris  crcsire  sans  exatnen  tout  ce  qu'elle  nous  etist'igne  sur  le 
dogme  et  siir  !a  morale  ;  il  n'cn  est  pas  toui-Li-fait  de  menie  de  ce  qui 
est  purement  htstorique,  surtout  lorsqu'il  s'dgit  de  n ombres  qui  peu  vent 
*voir  etc  alt^res,  et  qui  I'ont  fcte  effectivement,  puisque  des  chronolo- 
gistes  iri*s-ortLiodoxes  ont  vari6  de  pri's  dti  deux  mUle  ans  sur  I'&poque 

la  crCatioh  Am  monde;  le  P.  Petau  ne  la  portant  qu'k  I'an  39^3 
avant  notre  fere,  et  D.  Pearun,  savant  Lenedictin,  ia  reculant  jusqu'ii 
I'an  5868,  sans  qu'on  I'ait  traitt;  d'heittique.  On  peut  done  bien  \% 
rtrculer  encuie  davantage  suna  ofienser  cti  rieu  U  religion*'— Disc. 
Frel.  pp.  5,  6. 

M.  Clavier  does  not  seetn  aware  of  the  limits  which  orthodox 
writers  have  prescribed  to  themselves,  hi  dissenting  from  the  re  - 
ceived test  of  the  sucied  records.  Of  the  various  readings  which 
time  and  accident  have  introduced  into  the  copies  of  the  ui  iginals ; 
but,  in  which,  however,  there  is  on  llie  wlxole  inconiparably  less 
variety^  than  in  those  of  any  other  ancient  work  extant ;  it  cer- 
tainly is  thought  allowable  for  comuientatorg  to  select  such  tliey 
may  best  approve.  At  the  same  time,  all  conjectural  emendation 
of  the  SBcred  text  \%  strictly  prohibited  j  not  from  any  abaurd  oi- 
•uperiititious  reverence  for  tbe  mortal  vehicle  in  which  immortal 
truth  hail  been  transmitted  to  us  ;  but  on  this  plain  and  rational 
ground,  that,  where  the  license  of  conjecturing  i^  so  IxtUe  required, 
and  may  prove  so  inexpressibly  dangurfjiis,  a  total  abstinence  from 
It  is  aUke  prescribed  to  us  by  prudence  and  duty.  Hie  spirit  of 
thia  general  canon  extends  to  the  Mosaic  chronology,  which^  it  is 
well  known,  differs  according  as  it  is  computed  from  the  Hebrew, 
the  Samaritan,  or  the  Sepluagint  pentateuch.  Now  Petavius  ad- 
hering, we  believe,  to  the  Hebrew  dates,  fixed  the  creation  at  B 
C.  3y84  (not  S0B3)  ;  while  we  csiU  readily  conceive  that  Pezron, 
of  w  hose  rashness  no  less  than  hi^  erudition  we  are  not  ignorant^ 
chose  to  follow  the  dubious  authority  of  the  Septuagint.  It  should 
be  obaerved,  however,  that  there  is  some  room  for  discrepancy 
even  among  lliose  who  reckon  from  any  one  of  these  sources 
singly  ^  and,  consequendy,  the  extreme  opinions  entertained  with 
*  Dt  LegiUii,  f^,  II,  T.  p.  epeT  ' 
»  S  respect 
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.respect  to  die  era  of  the  creation,  by  writers,  whtJS^rthodoxy  ha* 
yet  never  bet^n  ini peached,  are,  in  fact,  distant  from  each  t>lher  by 
a  wider  intervaJ  than  even  M.  Clavier  supposci>.    Still,  becattsp  on 
liw^  principle:}]  the  commentators  on  the  sacred  chronology 
lave  been  pennitted  to  differ,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  may 
differ  on  any  principles  or  according  to  any  caprice  ;  nor,  becaui»e 
Benedictine  hass,  without  otfence,  added  two  thousand,  jears  to 
tlie  received  date  of  the  world,  doe"!  it  follow  that  a  Benedictine,  or 
l^ny  other  person^  ecclesiastic,  civil,  or  judicial,  may  repeat  the  same 
Operation  toties  quaties;  nor,  because  bibUcal  authority  will  not 
ositively  bear  us  out  iu  Hxtng  the  epoch  of  tlie  deluge  witliin  a 
Few  cetittiries,  is  this  any  argumeiit  llmt  we  may  send  off  that  epoch 
lintfj  imletinite  anlic^uity,  and  beiieve  with  Plato,  that  Egypt  had 
eached  a  high  atate  of  civil i^aliiin  four  thouijand  years  before  the 
P^Ioi^aic  accoutila,  even  according  to  the  freest  mode  of  calculatixig 
K.from  tliein,  stippoBe  tlie  world  to  have  existed. 

For  ourselves,  we  feel  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Jewish  chro- 
nology.   Nothing,  lliat  has  yet  come  under  our  eye^  w  itli  regard  to 
the  vaunted  monuments  of  late  discovered  in  the  Tliebaid,  has  sha- 
ken that  satisfaction,  even  fur  amouifut;  and,  indeed,  considering 
iHw  far  more  plausible  opposition,  which  the  Mosaic  records  bave 
Ivicioriously  sustained,  we  shall  be  truly  aBtoni^bed  if  we  find  that 
I  they  have  ati/thing  to  dread  from  all  the  relics  ambushed  in  the  ca- 
llacomba.  of  TheU-s,  or  the  temple  i>f  Teiilyra.    For,  it  must  be 
^recollected,  that  Egypt,  with  its  '  ntonstrous  troop  of  deities,  and 
ihe  dog  Anubis,'  was  long  ago  beaten  from  the  tield  ;  and,  witli  it, 
the  whole  army  of  Chaldean  astrologers  and  Milhratic  mystagogues. 
The  enemy,  finding  no  hold  in  the  dynasties  of  Berosus  and  Ma* 
uetho,  or  in  Phenician  fragments  of  historv",  dragged  from  their 
linusty  obscurity  fourteen  centuries  after  they  %vere  professedly 
I  penned,  took  refuge  beyond  tlie  Ganges,  and,  in  this  post,  for  a 
w  hile  he  maintained  himself.    Our  readers  will  recollect  with  what 
I  confidence  the  archives  of  Chinese  and  still  more  of  Bramiiiical 
arning  were  paiaded  as  furnishing  the  ssurcst  proofs  of  an  inime- 
rial  and  niitHthomable  anticjnity  ;  but  we  need  not  stiy  that  every 
fyear  w  Inch  has  been  added  to  the  existence  of  those  proofs,  has, 
»o  to  speak,  cut  off  centuries  from  the  existence  of  the  subject  of 
[them.    In  rine,  the  wliole  svsteni  of  Builly  is  now  formally  aban- 
I  doued  by  his  great  countr^niau  La  Place,  who  professes  every 
where  to  discover  unequivocal  indications  of  an  universal  deluge ; 
I  ftivd  thuii,  the  bcnutiful  vision  of  the  modern  Atlantis  has,  like  its 
i  Ibbled  predecessor  in  Plato,  sunk  under  the  waters.    In  this  crisis, 
int  is  ralJier  curious  to  tiud  the  unfortunate  mummies  of  the  Pharaohs 
[once  more  roused  from  their  noisome  caverns,  and  summoned  to  u 
f^tcnewal  of  the  contest.    We  know  not,  in  fact,  that  they  are  pro- 
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vided  with  any.stronger  weapons  than  those  of  which  they  before 
availed  tlieinselves ;  but,  if  this  should  prove  the  case,  we  yet  be- 
lieve tbat  the  utmost  success  for  which  they  can  hope  will  be  the 
triumph  of  a  day.  If  it  should  happen  that  the  Egyptians  once- 
more  chase  the  Israelites,  it  will  also  happen,  we  believe,  that 

*  Moses  once  more  his  potent  rod  extends 
Over  the  sea,  the  sea  his  rod  obeys, 
On  their  imbattlea  ranks  the  waves  return, 
And  overwhelm  their  war.' — Parad.  Lost. 

To  ^y  the  truth,  we  should  have  inclined  to  expect,  that,  in 
the  present  day,  the  objections  urged  against  the  Mosaic  records, 
would  have  been  built  rather  on  the  apparent  novelty,  than  on  the 
presumed  antiquity,  of  the  globe.  In  fact,  La  Place,  we  perceive, 
m  ailate  work,  after  conjecturing  that  the  earth  has  been  deluged 
io  oonsequence  of  a  collision  M'ith  a  comet,  supports  his  hypothesis 
by  this  among  other  positions,  that  *  it  explains  the  short  period 
of  the  existence  of  the  moral  world,  whose  earliest  monuments  do 
not  go  much  farther  back  than  three  thousand  years.  That  La 
Place  intended  this  remark  as  an  oblique  reflection  on  the  Mosaic 
hisctoryi  we  are  far  from  feeling  the  most  distant  wish  to  insinuate ; 
particularly  as  we  have  not  his  work  before  us,  but  quote  at  second- 
hand.* It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  his  language  bears  a 
not  very  auspicious  aspect  with  regard  to  the  credibility  of  the 
history  in  question,  according  to  which  the  deluge  certamly  took 
place  not  only  farther  back  than  three  but  than  four  thousand 
years  ago,  and  which,  besides,  refers  t6  occurrences  long  anterior 
to  that  period,  as  undoubted  matters  of  fact.  Accordingly,  it  was 
on  this  ground  that  we  had  anticipated  the  next  attack  on  the 
authority  of  Moses.  Nor  would  the  occurrence  have  been  unpre- 
cedented ;  for  nothing  is  new  under  the  sun, — not  even  the  grand 
innovations  and  prodigious  inventions  of  the  new  philosophy.  *At 
first,'  says  our*  valuable  antiquarian,  Shuckford,  *  the  heatlien 
writers  endeavoured  to  pretend  to  antiquities  beyond  what  th  e  sa- 
«  cred  writers  could  be  thought  to  aim  at ;  but  when  the  falsity  of 
this  pretence  was  abundantly  detected,  then  Porphyry  thought  he 
"  could  compass  the  end  aimed  at  by  another  way ;  he  endea- 
voured to  shew  that  the  heathen  history  did  not  reach  so  far  back 
as  has  been  imagined,  but  that  the  times  which  Moses  treated  of 
were  really  so  much  prior  to  the  first  rise  of  the  most  ancient  king- 
doms, diat  all  possible  accounts  of  them  can  at  best  be  but  fiction 
and  fancy.' t    Perhaps  the  circumstance  that  the  esprits forts  thus 

•  We  quote  from  the  review  of  La  Place's  System  of  the  World  in  a  contemporary 
jonmal. 

t  Connection  of  Sacieyd  and  Prophane  History^  Book  VI,  ■ 
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fluctiiale  between  contrary  extremes  of  chronological  cOQiei}ti]ri?, 
may  itself  stand  for  an  auxiliary  confirmation  of  the  correctnesi  of 
the  scriptural  account ;  as  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum  prove 
its  natural  tendency  to  rest  in  the  middle  point. 

The  second  paifsage  of  M.  Clsivier,  on  which  we  would  hei*' 
offer  .a  comment^  iH  that  with  which  he  cotnmenceB  his  histor}'. 

*  11  nous  importe  assez  peu  <ie  savoir  si  les  peuples  qui  babitoient  pri* 
milivement  !e  P6!opqnnese  ctoient //w/'f/rAMoMfs*  c'est-^-dire^origiiiairef 
d  11  pays j  ou  s'ils  yt^loient  venus  cl'ailleurs  ;  on  ne  petit  guferes  douteTr 
cependant,  que  cette  contrt'e  ne  fftt  dt'ja  peupl^e  lorsque  let  premieres 
colonies  oriental^a  y  vinrent ;  car  ces  colonies  etoient  peu  nombremies, 
et  nt  an  mollis,  el  les  trn  cnvtiyorent  elles'-m&mes,  six  ou  sypt  generarion* 
apr^s,  dans  TAsie  itiineurc,  flaas  la  Thessalie^  dans  la  Bceotie  el  dani* 
VAttique.  11  est  done  probiibit;  qut*  les  premiers  chefs  qui  arriv^ent 
dans  ce  pays- la,  y  Iruuvtrert  nne  population  (Wyk  form&e,  et  qu'iU  ne 
firent  que  la  rasseinbler.  On  cioil  assez  generalemedt  que  le  premier 
qui'y  vint  fut  Imichus  nu  Phoron^u;  cepeDtlant  il  me  semble  cju'on 
apei'foit  dans  le  Pcloponntse  quelquts  tracei  dWe  civilisation  antt- 
rieure/ — Tom.  I.  p.  1. 

It  does  not  ssecni  very  necessary  to  agitate  here  the  question,  how 
far  the  po|)ulur  ciaim  of  the  Athenians  to  tl>e  title  of  grasshoppers 
was  just  J  or,  whether  the  Tbebans  really  sprung  from  a  dragon'i 
teeth;  or,  whether  the  Arcadians  actually  exiBted,  according  to 
their  own  boast,  before  the  moon  was  formed.  These,  or  similar 
positious  must,  we  preaume,  be  adopted,  unless  it  be  admitted 
that  the  population  of  Greece  was  altogether  derived  from  the 
east for  any  other  derivation  of  it  fiom  a  foreign  source,  certainly 
stands  on  still  feebler  gronuds,  or  rather,  is  wholly  unsupported. 
The  couctJrrlng  opluians,  however,  of  almost  all  the  best  vvriters, 
classical^  christian,  or  unchristian,  have  outvoted  the  pretensions  of 
the  Greeka  to  the  indigenous  character;  and  ive  are  not  much  dis- 
posed to  revive  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  Our  purpose  in 
adverting  to  tlie  observations  just  cited  from  our  author,  is  not  what 
we  should  consider  as  s/ai/hi^  the  slain ^  but  simply  to  remark  that 
there  is  notliitig  in  the  Mosiaic  account,  to  negative  the  fact  of  the 
Helladtan  territory  having  been  inhabited  pieviously  to  the  earliest 
westward  migrations  recorded  in  profane  history,  Tlie  fact  itself, 
f«  rather,  the  statement  of  il,  we  assuredly  camaot  help  regarding 
with  intiuitc  scepticism  ;  and,  indeed,  must  acknowledge  that  we 
are  by  no  means  very  firm  believers  even  in  the  stories,  commonly 
given,  of  the  InacluHUor  Phoronean  migrations  ;,but  these  are  quea- 
tion&  on  which  we  do  not  conceive  the  credit  of  the  sacred  historian 
to  be  committed.  For,  considering  that  the  first  poytdiluvians  be- 
gan their  career  in  a  state  of  civilisation,  and  Umt  the  average 
kngtl:  of  human  life  was  at  that  time  at  least  five  thnes  as  great 
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as  at  present,  it  becomes  pkiii  that  population  mu^t  ttieri  have  in- 
creased witli  a  rapidity  totally  beyond  modem  experience ;  aud  if 
to  these  conaidtTations  we  add  the  opportunity  which  the  greater 
length  of  life  must  have  i^fl'ordad  for  Uie  accomplislinieiU  of  eii- 
terprizes  which ^  in  our  present  spun  of  existence,  wouhl  bt;  dis- 
couraging to  all  but  tlie  hi«;hest  and  most  ardent  spirit  of  adveii- 
lure,  we  Bhall  not  think  il  improbable  that,  within  four  or  Hive 
centiines  from  the  deluge,  the  de»ceudants  of  TV  oah  muy  have  ex- 
tended themselves  to  the  bortJera  of  the  Adriatic  sea. 

Tlie  importance  of  some  of  tlie  subjects  whicli  the  chronolo- 
gical department  of  the  present  article  has  suggested  to  our  consi- 
deration^  may,  we  hope  apoiogixi^  for  our  having  been  so  '  long 
detained  in  that  obscure  sojourn.'  We  now  hasten  to  more  pa- 
pular ground;  but  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  even  the  most 
strictly  historical  parts  of  the  work  before  us  are  inteniii>ied  with 
disquisitions  more  learned  than  agreeable ;  for  the  cloven  foot  of 
the  chronologer  pecrpg  out  from  time  to  time  throughout.  Nor  ta 
the  author  very  studious  of  the  decorations  of  style,  or  of  descrip- 
tive excellence;  and  tlje  truth  is,  thut  tigures  are  always  bad  com- 
psmy  for  words.  But,  with  all  this,  M.  Clavier  has  much  merit  as 
4  biatorian,— 4bc  merit  of  being  sensible,  candid^  and  very  ac- 
curate. 

Tim  ancient  writers  he  has  penised  for  himself^  and  with  great 
care ;  but,  in  estimating  their  authority,  he  seeuia  to  be  occa- 
siontilly  misled  by  his  chronological  prejudices,  and  to  value  too 
lightly  the  general  historic  credit  of  such  among  them,  as  may  not 
have  made  the  chronology  of  the  eurly  limes  their  particular  study. 
Especially,  we  were  surprised  and  displeased  by  tlic  reflections 
which  M,  Clavier  casts  on  tlie  verncity  of  Herodotus.  *U''tiatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  judgment  of  that  historian,  we  had  conceived 
that  the  suflfrnges  of  the  1  tamed  world  were  now  nearly  unanimous 
in  favour  of  his  honesty ;  but,  to  speak  our  own  sentiments,  we 
are  inclined  to  question  whethcK  any  man  has  ever  existed,  who, 
et^er  in  making  researches,  or  in  reporting  the  result  of  them, 
wa«  influenced  by  a  more  truly  philosophical  spirit.  Living  dur- 
ing the  infancy  of  physiral  scien<.:e,  and,  wc  may  add,  during  the 
maturity  of  metaphysical  ignorance,  Herodotus  very  properly 
avoided  eva-y  approach  to  a  spirit  of  dogmatism  and  incredulity : 
but  an  attentive  examination  of  his  writings  will  shew  that  he  was, 
generally  spf^aking,  a  not  more  curious,  than  cautious  and  candid, 
enquirer.  In  spite,  indeed,  of  his  caution,  the  wonders  which  he 
relates  are,  as  in  such  an  age  might  have  been  expected,  not  a  few; 
but  he  records  them,  usually  with  a  direct  advertence  to  the  au- 
thorities for  his  statements,  frequently  with  a  distinct  notice  to  the 
4«iider  of  scepticisin  on  his  own  pj^rt,    Where  his  means  of  in- 
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formation  were  good,  his  credit  is  of  a  very  litj^h  order;  and  it  haa 
been  justly  and  judiciously  remarked,  that  *  the  simplidty  of  his 
manner  detects  itself,  and  with  tha  assistance  of  cin  umstancea  co\- 
'  lateral  to  the  story,  sufficiently  indicates  where  he  deserves  credit, 
and  M'here  neglect/ 

But,  in  dilating  on  the  merits  of  Herodotus,  we  are  forgetting 
an  author  wlio  has  more  immediate  claims  on  our  courtesy.  We 
Blmll  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  submit  to  tlie  reader  a  specimen 
cf  the  performance  of  M.  Clavitr,  It  is*  extracted  from  his  pre- 
liminary discourse,  and  affords  a  comprehensive  philosophical 
sketch  of  the  first  ages  of  llie  Grecian  history. 

*  La  nation  Grecque  fi'eut  pas  des  commcnceniens  trcs-brillans.  De- 
vant  son  ori^ine  k  an  ctablissetneat  comiutTcialj  ce  que  nous  nomraons 
un  comptoir,  form^  jmr  des  PliC'niciens,  elle  se  borna  pendant  long- 
[;tenip8  a  propager  son  commerce  et  ckIuI  de  ha  mttroptjltj  jmr  des  tta- 
lilissemeiis  paieils  sur  les  c6tes  du  PuJoponni^e,  de  i'Attit^ue,  de  la 
Bceotie,  de  la  Thessalie,  siircelle*  de  I'Asie  mineure  et  dans  queJques 
tiles.  Comme  eile  ttoit  tiis-pt'U  puissaute,  et  qu€  les  Pli^nicieiis  enx- 
]  .meines  n'avoieiit  pas  uiie  popitlatiod  jnoportionnce  a  I'utendue  de  leurs 
l.cntrc])rlse&»  Ics  nioyeiis  pHcifiques  diirent  &tre  pendant  long-tcmps  Ics 
Meuls  dont  on  fit  usage,  et  les  Grecs  cn  conservtrenl  toujouj-s  I'habi- 
[  tilde;  car  il«  eurent  rarement  recDurs  aux  amies  potir  s'6tablir  duns 
,  Jes  pays  ou  ils  allcient.  On  sent,  dap  res  eel  a,  qu'iS  ne  devoit  rien  y 
[-©voir  d'auEsi  monotone  que  Thistoire  des  cinq  premiers  siticles  de  la 
I'Grcce,  puisqu*elle  noffrrjit  pre<;qtie  aucun  de  ces  grands  Svenemens 
i^politiques  ou  militaires  qui  escitentisi  vlvenientla  curiositc  parTintirfit 
I  qu'ils  inspirent ;  elle  dut  done  fire  negligee  par  Ics  potitirs^  qui  n'y 
[  trouvoient  presque  ftucun  de  ces  exploits  qui  se  pttitoient  si  volotitiers 
l^ux  orncjnfus  queieur  touniis-soit  leur  brillatUe  imagination,  et  ils  ne 
Ls'eu  occu|^rent  que  pour  retraeer  Ics  gent'alojrit'sdts  huros  qu'ils  chaii- 
Ijtment;  c'est  ainsi  qu'Hointje,  a  propus  d'.Enct^,  remonte  jusqu*a  Dar- 
I  danus;  et  jusqu  a  Sisy].ihc,  a  propos  de  Glaucus,  et  s'il  a  ni^gUge  les 
IjgL'nealogips  dela  pluparl  des  hvios  dorjt  il  piirle  ddiis  le  caialogiie  des 
l\aiiseaux,  c'ett  parce  qu'elles  f'tnieiii  le  sujet  principal  d'un  poeme 
I'^'Ht'siode  son  CQutemporain,  et  qu'iltivoit  dfi  cuniioitre  dans  sesvoyagcs, 
[.  *  Ci  i  t'tat  de  paix  si  stt-file  pour  Tbi^itoire  e&t  le  plus  favorable  a  la  pro- 
l^ptTite  de  lespcce  liuniaine  el  k  I'accroissement  de  la  population;  aussi 
l«voyon^nous  que  dans  le  sixi^me  !jiecle,  ou  environ  soixante  ans  avnnt 
Lla  guerre  de  i'rctie,  la  Giuce  KuropLieniit*  trouva  si  peupl6e  qn'elle 
liut  obligee  dti  etierclicr  des  inoyens  pour  remcdier  u  Texct's  de  la  popu- 
Watitin.ttce  tut  sans doute pour  celaquc  les  Argonautes  enireprirentleur 
rexpeditjon,dont  Ic  butt'Ujitdes'empuit.'v  du  commerce  du  Punt-Euxiii,  et 
gde  fonder  des  colonies  sur  ses  c6tas,  but  qui  fut  manqiit'  jiar  la  division 

Sni  se  mil  ejitre  les  chefs-.  Cetle  expetJilion  fut  le  commencement 
'inic  epofjuc  cxtrtmcment  brillanfe,  niais  rrcs-malht.'ur'.  use  par  ses 
SuiU'N,  pui?>que  la  Gri-ce,  aftbiblie  piir  les  giicirc^  cuntiniielle?*  aux- 
BudU'5  die  avoil  f tti  en  proje,  tomba  dans  iin  ttat  tin  cffptrissement 
liont  elle  ne  put  sc  relcver  qu'au  L»yut  de  plusieurs  siecles.   C'est  effec* 
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tivement  entre  le  retour  des  Argonautes  et  la  guerre  de  Troie  qu'il 
laut  placer  la  chasse  du  sapgUer  de  Calydon,  la  guerre  entre  les  £to- 
liens  et  les  Calydoniens  qui  en  fut  la  suite,  celle  entre  les  Lapithes  et 
les  Ceniaures  :  la  prise  et  le  pillage  d'lolcospar  Pelceetles  Dioscures, 
les  deux  guerres  de  Thebes,  et  enfin  les  nombreuses  expeditious  d'ller- 
culestant  dansleP^Ioponncse^qu'au  dehors,  expeditions  auxquelles  la 
Gr^ce  dut  cette  union  qui  la  mit  m^me  de  d^ployer  de  si  grands 
ihoyens  pour  la  guerre  deTroie.  Hercules  fut  en  effet  le  premier  qui 
i^unit  en  un  corps  tons  les  peuples  de  la  Grfece  en  leur  faisant  rccon- 
nottre  la  supr^matie  des  rois  d'Argos  de  la  race  de  Pers^e ;  et  lorsqu' 
AgunemnoD,  qui  avoit  8ucc6d6  aux  droits  d'Eurysthee,  eut  resolu  de 
porter  la  guerre  dans  I'Asie  mineure,  il  ne  lui  fut  pas  difficile  de  deci- 
der les  autres  souverains  k  reunir  leurs  forces  aux  siennes  et  h,  lui  con> 
fier  le  commandement  g^n^ral  de  Tarniee.  II  est  assez  vraisemblable 
que  renl^vement  d'Htil^ne  ne  fut  que  le  pr^texte  de  cette  guerre,  dont 
le  but  principal  6toit  de  procurer  de  nouveaux  etablissemens  aux  Grecs 
de  TEurope  qui  se  trouvoient  encore  en  proie  aux  maux  qu'entraine 
apr^  lui  Fexcbs  dela  population  dans  un  pays  bbrne  par  la  nature  et 
en  general  peu  fertile.  C'est  au  moins  la  consequence  que  nous  pouvons 
tircr  du  r6cit  par  lequel  Stasinus  de  Chypre  avoit  commence  son  poeme 
sur  la  guerre  de  Troie,  intitule  les  vers  Cypriens.  II  supposoit  que  la 
naissance  d'H61^ne  avoit  ete  dccid^e  dans  un  conseil  tenu  entre  les 
dieox,  qui  s^voient  qu'elle  occasioimeroit  entre  I'Europe  et  I'Asie  une 
.guerre  sanglante,  mais  malheureusement  necessaire  pour  faire  cesser 
les  plaintes  de  la  Terre  qui  se  trpuvoit  surchargee  par  Texc^s  de  ia  po- 
pulation.* Tout  le  monde  connoit  I'histoire  de  cette  expedition,  qui 
finit  par  la  prise  et  le  pillage  de  Troie,  apr^s  avoir  egalement  6puise  la 
Grfece  Europeenne.  par  les  efforts  qu'elle  fut  obligee  de  faire  pour 
mettre  sur  pied  une  arraee  de  plus  de  cent  mille  hommes,  et  pour  lui 
envoyer  des  renforts  pendant  la  durce  du  siege,  et  la  Gr^ce  Asiatique 
Hvr^  pendant  dix  ans  aux  ravages  d'une  aussi  grande  multitude,  qui 
ne  pouvant  tirer  des  vivres  de  son  pays  ne  pouvoit  subsister  que  par  le 
pillage.  Aussi  lorsque  la  guerre  fut  termin^e,  les  Grecs  de  I'Europe 
ne  se  sentant  pas  en  6tat  de  conserver  leurs  conqu^tes,  retourn^rent-ils 
poor  la  plupart  dans  leurs  patries,  d'od  beaucoup  furent  chasses,  soit 
par  des  voisins  puissans,  soit  par  des  factions  qui  s'etoient  form6es  du- 
rant  leur  absence.  Les  Grecs  alors  s'isplerent  de  nouveau,  et  chaque 
peuple  ne  songea  plus  qu'k  defendre  son  territoire,  ou  k  envahir  celui 
de  qiielqu'autre  s'il  ^toit  plus  a  sa  convenance.  L'invasion  des  Do- 
riens  elle-mSme  ne  put  pas  determiner  les  P^loponnesiens  a  se  coaliser 
pour  leur  defense,  et  ceux  qui  croyoient  n'avoir  lien  a  craindre  laiss(i- 
rent  subjuguer  leurs  voisins  sans  faire  aucun  mouvement. — Disc.  Prel. 
pp.  14 — 20. 

These  specimens  will  convince  the  reader  that  M.  Clavier  is 
possessed  of  very  good  qualidcations  for  historical  criticism.  In- 
deed, the  account  which  the  author  has  given  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  Trojan  war  on  the  growing  civilization  of  Greece,  is, 

*  Scholiei  sur  Huraere,  Illad«,  Lib.  L  5. 
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ive  think  f  essentially  ju&t,  and  afifords  the  only  satisfactory  eiplt' 
nation  of  the  darknefis  w  hich  overspread  the  annala  ot*  ihet  country 
throughout  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  times  of  Homer 
and  those  of  Pisistrutus,  For,  w  hile  the  length  of  that  interval  is 
a  matter  of  great  controversy,  no  man  disputes  its  obscurity.  Thia 
piece  of  history,  therefore,  supplies  alpuriou.s  instance  of  the  man- 
tier  in  which  war^  itself  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and  that  not  only  in 
its  principle,  but  in  most  of  its  details,  tends  to  reharbarize  mm^ 
Wndf  and  to  restore  the  confuJji'jn  of  chaos.  The  operation  of  th« 
Trojan  invasion  on  the  native  counti-y  of  the  invackrs  appears,  in 
fact,  only  like  an  aggnivated  edition  of  the  immediate  operation  of 
the  crusades  on  the  state  of  Europe  ;  but  it  was,  ut  the  sume  time^ 
unattended  with  most  of  those  compensating  circumstances  which 
are  thought  by  many  philosophers  to  have  ultimately  rendered  the 
crusades  very  signally  beneficial  to  the  nvesteni  world. 

But,  acquiescing  in  this  account,  we  cannot  iberel'ore  accede  to 
some  of  the  speculations  with  which  the  author  has  judged  fit  to 
interweave  it.  We  allude  to  tht;  position  that  the  Argoiiautic  anci 
Trojan  expeditions  originated  in  the  necessity  of  linding  some  re^ 
ceptacle  for  the  redundant  population  of  early  Greece,  and  to  the 
inference  that  this  redundance  of  popululiun  argues  a  previous  state 
of  considerable  civilization  aiid  long  tranquillity.  Oi\  both  poiatg, 
especially  on  the  former,  M.  Clavier  expresses  himself  with  a  con- 
fidence, which,  if  w  e  may  judge  from  some  occasional  symptoms 
in  his  style,  would  not  have  been  natural  to  hira,  were  it  not  per- 
fectly inseparable  from  the  French  character.  *  Ce Jut  sam  dotUe 
pour  cela — but  we  are  not  without  great  doubts,  both  on  the 
one  point  and  on  the  other.  It  does  not  appear  proved,  that  the 
object  of  the  expeditions  in  question  was  to  remedy  the  excess  of 
population,  although  the  event  of  them  was  unquestionably  such  as 
would  have  proved  a  very  effectual  remedy  for  that  evil.  Still  less 
does  it  appear  proved  that  the  previous  condition  of  Greece  was 
that  of  a  considerably  civilized  and  peaceable  community  of  states, 
although,  that  the  Trojan  war  operated  as  a  strong  check  on  civi- 
lization, we  have  already  distinctly  admitted.  Our  chief  conoem^ 
however,  is  with  the  mode  of  reasoning  by  which  M.  Clavier  in- 
fers the  latter  of  these  facts  from  the  former  ;  and,  as  the  inference 
seems  to  us  to  involve  an  error  in  political  philosophy,  we  shall 
venture  to  offer  on  it  a  few  words. 

It  it>  certainly  impossible  to  lay  down  an  absolutely  unvarying 
nde  on  this  subject;  htit,  in  general,  a  deliberate,  large,  and  em- 
bodied emigration,  undertaken  with  the  view  of  easing  a  terrilorjf 
of  its  inhabitants,— much  more,  if  that  emigration  be  armcdt — 
ao  far  from  striking  us  as  a  satisfactory  proof  of  civilization,  ap- 
pears to  us  the  strongest  piesuroplive  evidence  of  barbunsm.  For, 
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firstt  in  n  civilized  country^  the  superabundance  of  consumers  it 
seldom  of  that  decisive  and  palpable  kind  which  pointB  out  ihe  ex- 
pediency of  emigrntjon.  Supply  and  co«siini]ition  in  such  a  courn 
try  Diaintain  a  tolerably  eteady  mutual  proportion;  and,  even  when 
the  consiimption  lends  to  exceed  the  supply,  yet,  from  the  com- 
plex arrangement  of  society,  which  irUerposes  an  indeiimie  num* 
her  of  stages  between  fhe  producer  and  the  contumcr^  the  evil 
comes  lo  the  latter  confounded,  or  rather  identified,  with  so  m«n^ 
olher  evils,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  discernedi^  much  less  a&(tignedw> 
This  is  purticularly  the  case  with  the  \ulgar,  wlio  are  always  th^ 
chief  auffierers  on  such  an  emei^eiwy ,  but  who,  while  they  ar*- 
perfectly  ready  to  impute  their  sufierings  to  the  presr,ure  of  th( 
tiaitiSj^  the  weight  of  taxes^,  the  dearth  of  employmeutf  the  low 
ueas  of  waives,  or  ttj  odier  causes  of  tlie  same  description,  seldoml 
guess  that  the  blame  should  be  laid  on  the  increaj*e  of  their  ovm'^ 
tiuinbers.  Secoudly,  in  iiiich  a  cominiinity,  the  remedy  ii  scarcely 
a  leiis  grievance  than  the  disease.  The  settled  habits  of  civili^edlp 
life  bind  men  to  a  locnl  residence  with  infinitely  stronger  ligamenttfi 
than  can  be  furnished  by  the  mcisi  roniatitic  attachment*  of  barbae 
rian  patriotism.  To  aU  ranks  of  a  civilized  society,  expat  nation  w 
a  serious  calamity ;  but  to  the  vulgar,  tiiat  is,  to  those  who  the. 
most  immediately  feel  the  pressure  of  an  excessive  population,  it 
ifl  an  almoi*t  intolerablt^  burden,  and  will  be  endured  only  when 
the  iiece^ity  is  of  tlie  cleareiit  and  most  cogent  nature. 

To  this  situation,  that  of  a  barbarian  community  presents,  in 
almost:  every  respect,  a  direct  contrast.  Its  supplies  are  always 
precarimi8,  and  occasionally  liable  to  the  most  alarming  defalca- 
tions. Wheti  a  great  deficiency  occurs,  such  is  the  simplicity  of 
the  social  system,  that  the  evil  is  seen  as  soon  as  it  is  felt,  and  sucH 
the  equality,  in  point  of  comforts,  at  least,  of  the  whole  *ocie^, 
that  it  is  fett  almost  as  much  by  the  chief  aa  by  his  followers.  At 
the  same  time,  the  disease  is  scarcely  more  apparent  than  tlie  spe- 
cific for  it  ijj  obvious.  By  men  of  an  uncertain  and  eiratic  mode 
of  life,  the  resource  of  some  new  settlement,  both  as  a  help  for 
Uie  present  and  as  a  provision  for  the  future,  is  contemplated  with^ 
out  any  peculiar  horror*  and  perhaps,  with  the  less,  wlien  the 
path  to  it  must  be  opened  by  the  sword.  The  consequence  is, 
that  a  collective  emigration  takes  place,  and  probably^  an  emigration 
in  arms.  The  well-informed  reader  will  recollect  many  examples 
in  confirmation  of  these  remarks ;  and  it  might  easily  be  shewn 
that  the  history  of  the  gj-eat  ^oltc  and  Ionic  migrations  from 
Greece,  which  occurred  after  the  Trojan  war,  if  not  directly  con- 
firmatory of  them,  yet  authorises  no  conclusion  with  which  they 
are  not  in  perfect  consistence. 

But  we  must  proceed  with  our  author;  and  the  most  interesting 
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point  io  his  workj  to  which  we  can  next  direct  the  reader's  atten- 
tion, is  that  which  respects  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus.  On  » 
subject  involving  all  the  most  important  principles  of  domestic 
polity  and  municipal  law,  we  certainly  were  not  so  unreasonable  as 
to  expect  a  fiiH  and  free  discussion  from  a  Fienchman  writing  in 
Paris,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  even  though  that 
Frenchman  happened  to  be  a  judge  in  the  Cqut  de  Justice  crlmi- 
neUe*  M.  Clavier,  however,  has  not  been  sparing  of  ingenious 
diMquisition  on  some  parts  of  this  subject  -  especially,  w  ith  regard 
to  the  influence  of  the  constitution  established  by  LycurguSj  on  the 
national  policy  of  Lacedemon.  It  is  the  opinion  of  tlie  author, 
not  merely,  (which  is  the  univer.sal  opinion,)  that  to  the  eftect  of  this 
singular  frame  of  laws  must  be  traced  that  martial  spirit  and  hardi- 
hood, w  hich  rendered  the  Spartan  people  so  capacious  of  empire ; 
but  farther  thai  the  ascendency  with  which  ihe  legislator  virtually 
endowed  the  Spartans,  over  the  other  inhabitants  of  Laconia,  in- 
evitably tended  to  embroil  the  former;  in  the  first  instance,  with 
the  latter,  in  the  sequel,  with  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus.  Tluis 
were  they  compelled  to  make  proof  of  that  greatness  to  which  they 
were  trained.  On  this  topicj,  we  shall  leave  the  author  to  developc 
his  own  conceptions. 

'  Quoiqueles  principaux  ttats  de  la  Grfece,  comme  Ai^os,  Lac&da?- 
mone,  rArctiilie,  Athunes,  etc.  enssent  dcs  souverains  quiprcnoient  Je 
titre  de  tois  dc  toiite  la  contree,  il  paroit  a  peu-pr&&  eertain  que  ces 
souverains  n'avoient  une  autoritc  directe  qiie  dans  la  ville  principale, 
et  que  chacune  des  uutres  avoit  son  roi  et  son  goaveraenient  particu- 
lier.  Aristote  et  Deiiy&  fll'Halicarnasse  Ic  diseiit  trts  positivKment,  et 
leur  assertion  se  trouve  conrirmte  par  ce  que  nous  voyons  dans  Homere. 
L*?s  pretemlam  a  la  main  de  Penolope  etoiepi  pour  la  plupart  rois  des 
pctiu-s  lies  voiiines  d'lthaqwe  et  de  quelques  villes  de  cette  ile.  II  en 
etoit  de  rn^me  tie?  principaiix  Ph6uciens  xassembles  a  la  covir  d'Alci- 
noiis,  et  a  qui  Homrre  donne  le  titre  de  rois,  II  est  probable  qulls 
passoient  une  pnrtje  de  leur  temps  dans  In  ville  pnnripate,  oil  ils  for- 
moietiit  le  couseil  du  soijverain,  et  qu'ils  n'alloit*nt  dans  leurs  villes  re- 
spec  tive«  que  ptuir  V\%  tacrilices  solenneU  qu'ils  ptnivoieiit  seals  ckftVir,  ct 
pour  rend  re  la  justice,  ce  qui  fHoit  une  de  knirs  principales  attribu- 
tions; c'c*i  pour  cela  qu'Homi*re  tes  nomme  ^ll£«tf^^fl^6[^^,  dhtribttteurs 
de  lajtLstke,  et  qu'llesinde  doniie  le  litre  tif.  rois  uu?c  simples  juges. 
Lorsqu'il  y  avtm  quelqiic  «ut"rre,  ils  coiiiijifindoient  cbacun  les  troupes 
dt*  leur  ville  et  marchutent  sotis  Ics  urdres  du  roi  de  k  cite  principale, 
mais  lis  C-tuient  k  pru-pits  indrpendans  en  temps  He  pai\.  Les  Hera- 
cliflcs  en  intmtiinr  sm*  Ic  rriMit:,  iivoieiit  succtdt-  a  Tautoriie  des  des- 
cendans  de  i^b'nt'hi's.  et  les  nuires  rois  de*la  Lacome  avoient  re- 
connu  leur  *:uprt'matie.  Nousne  connoissoti'^  pas  les  notnsde  tous  ces 
rois,  mai*  i!  paroit  qu'i)  y  en  iivoit  plnsiuurs  ;  Phtlonomus  I'L'toit  k  Arny- 
cles,  PiiUvus,  liUde  Krrytuciies,  regnoit  probabltrment  dansi  quelqufs 
autm  villc,  car  il  ne  quirta  la  Laconie^ue  sous  le  regne  d'Agis  ;  et  il 
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y  en  a^oit  sans  doute  d'autres  ailleurs.  Peu-k-peu  ces  rois  avoient 
perdu  leur  antorite,  comme  dans  presque  tout  le  reste  de  la  Gr6ce,  et 
ies  peuples  s'etoient  accoutum^  k  se  gouverner  par  eux-m^mes,  sans 
cependant  chercher  ^  se  soustraire  A  la  subordination  qu'ils  devoient 
aux  rois  de  Sparte,  ce  qui  se  bornoit,  comme  nous  I'avons  dit,  a  les 
suivre  h  la  guerre.  Mais  Lycurgue  ayaut  ordonne  que  les  lois  propo- 
s^es  par  le  s6nat,  et  adoptees  par  le  peuple  assemble  entre  le  Babyce 
et  le  Cnacion,  fussent  observees  dans  toute  la  Laconic,  les  habitans 
des  villes  un  peu  61oign6es  ne  pouvant  pas  se  rendre  k  ces  assemblies, 
se  trouvoient  r^ellement  asservis  au  peuple  de  Sparte  et  des  environs  ; 
ih  ne  pouvoient  pas  non  plus  partager  ('Education  publique  qui  ne  se 
dbnnoit  qn'k  Sparte  ;  enfin,  cette  ville  6toit  sans  doute  la  seule  o^  fus* 
sent  ^tablis  les  phidities  ou  repas  communs ;  il  y  avoit  done  une  difi&- 
rence  bienr^elle  entre  les  Spartiates  et  les  Lacons;  je  crois  cependant 
que  ces  demiers,  lorsqu'ils  venoient  k  Sparte,  y  jouissoient  des  mSmes 
droits  que  les  Spartiates ;  c'est  ainsi  qu'k  Rome,  ville  qui  avoit  em- 
pninti  de  Sparte  une  grande  partie  de  ses  lois  et  de  ses  institutions,  et 
dont  la  puissance  s'est  formee  a-peu-pr^s  par  les  mSmes  moyens ;  il  n'j 
avoit  eu  pendant  long-temps  aucune  difference  entre  les  Latins,  qui 
avoient  quelque  analogic  avec  les  Lacons,  et  les  Remains  qu'on  pent 
assimiler  aux  Spartiates  ;  mais  ces  deux  peuples  devenus  plus  puissans, 
(tablirent  une  lighe  de  demarcation  entre  eux  et  les  habitans  des  villes 
deleurterritoire,  surlesquelsilsusurp^rentrautorit6souveraine,  quoique 
dansle  principe  leurs  droits  fussent  les  m^mes.' — ^Tom.ii.pp.l29 — 132. 

After  remarking  that,  on  the  final  departure  of  Lycurgus,  the 
subordinate  toviiis  of  Laconia  began  to  feel  and  to  rebel  against 
the  yoke,  and  that,  as  auxiliaries  to  one  of  these  refractory  towns, 
the  Tegeans  were  drawn  into  a  war  with  Sparta,  which  they 
waged  with  some  success, — the  historian  thus  continues  : 

•  Comme  les  Lacedaemoniens  6toient  fort  affoiblis  par  I'echec  qu'ils 
venoient  d'6prouver  dans  la  guerre  centre  les  T6g6ates,  differentes 
villes  de  la  Laconic  crurent  devoir  saisir  cette  occasion  pour  s'affran- 
chir  du  joug  qu'on  leur  avoit  impost ;  ces  villes  6toient,  Phares,  Ge- 
ranthres,  Amycles  et  Heios  ;  il  est  probable  qu'elles  ne  se  r^volt^ent 
pas  toutes  k  la  fois,  car  les  Lacedaemoniens  auroient  eu  beaucoup  de 
peine  k  les  soumettre,  elles  iirent  sans  doute  comme  les  villes 
voisines  de  Rome,  qui  se  laiss^rent  toutes  asservir  successivement, 
sans  presque  jamais  penser  a  combiner  leurs  forces,  ct  a  cet  ugard, 
les  commencemens  de  la  r6publique  de  Sparte  ressemblent  beau- 
coup  k  ceux  de  la  republique  Romaine  :  n'ayant  Tunc  et  Tautre 
dans  le  principe,  qu'un  territoire  extrc^mement  born^,  elles  parvinrent 
d'abord  h  se  faire  d6cemcr  le  commandement  par  les  villes  environ- 
natites,  et  elles  les  subjugu^rent  ensuite  successivement  sous  pr6texte 
de  leur  d^ob^issance  et  de  leur  r6volte.  Ce  ne  sont  pas  Ik  les  seuls 
traits  de  conformite  qu'il  y  ait  entre  ces  deux  republiques  cc»l<ibres,  dont 
la  comparaison  sera  le  sujet  d'un  examen  plus  approfondi,si  je  puis  don- 
ner  suite  a  cet  ouvrage. — ^Tom.  ii.  pp.  141,  142. 

Although  we  have  not  saificiently  informed  ourselves  to  give  a 
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decisive  opinion  on  Uie  matter  of  these  extracts,  \%e  have  been 
much  gnititied  by  theiii,  and  hope  to  derive  great  pleasure  fronn 
the  perusal  of  the  promised  coinpariaoii  between  the  two  repttblic*. 
At  the  same  time^  vvere  wc  stationed  at  the  aiithor's  elbow  during 
the  execution  of  his  purpose,  our  coiistatit  and  earnest  exhorta* 
tioti  v^'oidd  be,  Ueicare  gJ  the  spirit  of  system. 

The  !?hort  discussion  iiito  winch.  M .  diavier  enters,  on  the  cause* 
tliat  led  to  tlie  migration  of  Phatiuithus  and  the  Pailhcni%  from 
Sparta,  we  consider  as  absolutely  a  model  of  historical  criticism  i 
combining,  esuctly  in  the  right  degrees,  a  respect  for  estaUlishea 
authorities  with  a  whalesome  scepticism.  Indeed  be  has  settled, 
in  our  judgment  J  the  anhject ;  but,  as  the  subject  itself  is  of  no  very 
great  im(n>rtaiicej  we  will  not  enlarge  on  it.  lite  legislHtion  of 
Solon  he  treats  very  concisely,  and  his  reviewers  may  therefore  be 
eseused  from  touching  on  it  at  all.  There  is,  however,  a  view  of 
M.  Clavier^s  work,  which  we  have  not  yet  pointed  out,  but  m 
which  it  has  not  a  little  Interested  us  j  and,  as  we  are  Milling  to  im- 
p£*ft  the  interest  thus  inspired,  \vu  shall  devote  to  tliat  object  tlie 
remainder  of  our  critique. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  the  democratical  republics  of  tli« 
ancient  world  fonned  the  favourite  common-place  of  ttie  republi-y 
cans  at  Paris.  Notliing  was  to  be  heard  from  the  most  uucl&ssical 
throats  of  the  *  Massacrers  and  Septembrizera/  but  classical  rav- 
ings about  Brutus  and  Tlirasybului*:  and  the  Vergniauds  and  Brii;^ 
sols  conceived  themselvei^  to  be  the  transmigrated  spirits  of  ihom 
famous  orators  who  *  wielded  at  will  the  fierce  deniocralies'  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  But  these  banditti  had  ill  e^^tiinated  ih^ 
powers  and  properties  of  the  terrible  engine  which  they  under- 
took to  manage,  and  they  fell  victims  to  the  force  of  ita  recoil, 
A  new  order  of  things  has  succeeded  ;  Brutus  and  Thrasybulut 
have  been  remanded  to  the  shades  ;aiid  it  is  really  interesting  to  ob- 
serve the  altered  manner  in  which  the  French  now  express  them* 
selves  on  those  classical  subjects  which  formerly  inHamed  their  re- 
volutionary enthusiasm >  The  memory,  indeed,  of  the  regicide  ex* 
ce»ses,  and  of  tlie  reign  of  terror,  as  it  may  naturally  have  sug*! 
gesled,  so  it  in  some  degree,  certainly  justifies,  this  change  of  tone; 
but  tliere  tieems  room  for  a  shrewd  suspicion,  that  the  effect  ha# 
been  assisted  by  the  operation  of  motives  somewhat  more  pressing 
than  the  recollection  of  tlte  past*  We  cannot  forget  how  much^ 
out  of  his  element  the  genius  of  Greek  and  Roumn  liberty  must 
find  himself— ad  pr^toria  regis — in  the  levee-room  of  the  miperof 

the  ivesf. 

In  this  view  we  have  turned  over  with  some  curiosity  the  history 
of  Greece,  penned  by  a  Paiisian  judge,  in  the  year  180t);  and 
have  been  watchful  to  observe  in  what  manner  he  would  handle 
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certain  awkward  portions  of  tbat  history,  W e  are  far>  in  the  re- 
suhs,  from  coming  to  the  cowcUision  Uial  Ckvier  iias  been 
forvt  £ird  to  rail  at  repubiicanii^ni,  and  to  parade  tlie  chuiiis  wiiJi 
which  his  tmhapp}'  country  ia  bound*  Beaides  that  ll»e  itfal  teii- 
de«ty  to  license  and  anarchy  by  which  Grecian  liberty  was  uii- 
qini3tio»ab!y  cimractcrified,  gives  it  some  claim  to  be  regarded  with 
disfavour  by  an  inipeiial  I'unctiouaiy,  it  muat  be  remembered 
that  personal  gratitude,  uhvays  an  amiable  motive,  eveu  wlmi  lh« 
object  of  it  is  a  villain,  must  tend  to  prejudice  this  author  on  the 
same  side.  Si  ill  it  is  not  the  le^s  curioua  to  remark  the  etfecl  of 
his  prejudices  struj;;j^liag  with  an  evidently  honest  purpoi^t;  of  ejte- 
culing  his  task  failiifuUy  ;  nor  the  lesn  melauctioly  and  humiliating 
to  iiotice  the  inAiuier  m  which,  under  tlie  dotniualiou  of  the  new 
dyiia»ty»  a  man  of  sense  and  liberality  is  compelled  to  meaaure  Im 
svllables,  that  he  may  not  be  suspected  of  cariyiag  eitlier  of  thos6 
qualities  to  excess. 

Almost  in  the  outset  ofM.  Clavier's  preliminary  diacourse,  we 
perceive  a  tinge  of  the  fashionable  French  politics.  After  men- 
tioning the  darkness  and  ignorance  of  the  middle  ages, — 
'  scarcely  (he  proceeds,)  had  the  iirm  and  wise  reign  of  CharJe- 
magne  restored  peace  to  the  nations  of  the  west,  when  lliey  gave 
scope  afresh  to  their  inventive  faculties,  and  the  ages  which  suc- 
ceeded, down  to  the  revival  of  literature,  were  distinguished  by 
many  important  discoveries,  as  those  of  tlie  compass,  gunpowder, 
paper,  and  printing/  This  is  exactly  the  orthodox  national  creed. 
Every  true  Frenchman  ia  bound  to  be  a  firm  believer  in  Charic* 
niague^ — not  merely  as  he  believes  In  Mahomet,  that  is,  that  such 
a  person  once  lived,  cut  an  imineuse  number  of  throats,  and  then 
died, — but  he  must  believe  in  the  greatness  and  glory  of  Charle- 
magne as  a  benefactor,  and,  as  it  were,  renovator  of  the  modem 
World -must  believe  in  his  mission do  not  know  that  we 
can  exactly  say,  in  his  divine  niiasion,— but  certainly  in  Ids  mission 
from  some  preteraalural  quarter  or  other ; — and,  above  all,  must 
believe  in  hi:*  prukplic  or  typical  chaiacler,  as  the  high  and  mighty 
forerunner  of  the  head  of  the  Cor  sic  an  dynasty,  happy  and  victo- 
rious. As  belonging  to  a  nation  of  heretics,  we  may  be  allowed, 
perhaps,  to  ijuestion  a  part  of  these  pretensions,  on  condition  of 
our  full  acquiescence  in  tlie  rest.  We  are,  then  firmly  persuaded 
diat  Charlemagne,  by  force  of  arms,  subjugated  a  £;reat  part  of 
Europe that  his  victories  were  not  more  brilliant  than  his  mas- 
sacres V  ere  lior rible  that  he  assassinated,  as  far  as  was  in  his 
power,  all  those  who  might  dispute  willi  him  his  title  to  any  part 
of  hia  possessioiia  ^ — ^that  he  repudiated  his  first  wife  (the  daughter 
of  Desiderius,)  on  the  ground  of  lier  having  borne  him  no  chil- 
dren;— that,  liuving  signally  triumphed  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and 

been 
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been  crowned  emperor  fay  the  Pope,  %vho,in  fact»  was  bis  vassal,  him 
pride,  ambilion,  aiid  iiiilitarv  glwry,  received  a  mortifying  and  everJ 
memorable  check  from  tbe  gallant  population  of  Spain,  AH  ibiJ 
we  believe  ;  but,  w  hen  \vc  recollect  tbe  long,  sanguinary,  and  de-^ 
solating  ^vars,  wbicb  bis  reign  entailed  on  liarrassed  Europe,  unM 
the  intense  moral  and  mental  darltness,  which  was  ihc  direct  con-^ 
setjueiice  of  those  wars,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  atrocities  of  whicfal 
he  was  guilty,  his  enormous  waste  of  human  life  and  happiness,  bin 
cmel  contempt  for  the  independence  of  uations,~we  must  be  tONi 
lerated  in  a  considerable  degree  of  scepticism  respecting  bifl 
claims  to  the  dignity  of  the  ^nind  pacijicaior  rittd  civtiizcr  of  thew 
ive&tem  worlds  must  be  pernnlted  to  count  for  little  his  excrtionsjJ 
however  laudable  in  ihemsselves,  in  difiiAsing  the  light  of  science! 
and  letters,  and  to  doubt  ihe  value  of  an  illuminatiunj  which,  re-l 
Hected  from  the  pages  even  of  his  own  historian^  J 
*  Serves  only  to  discover  sigiits  of  woe/  A 

Very  soon  after  this  alhisiou  to  Charlemagne,  we  find  M.  Clavier  j 
hampered  in  the  eKpVPssion  of  a  just  and  liberal  sentiment  by  that  un-j 
fortunate  necessity  which  has  chained  uj>  liberty  of  speech  through- J 
out  France.  In  explanation  df  ihedeartli  of  historical  records  among  1 
the  Asiatic  nations,  he  observes,  that  those  nations  have  generally' J 
been  the  victims  of  despotism,  and  that,  to  men  so  circum-J 
slanccd^  history  is  without  interest.  Histoiy,  on  the  other  hand,  | 
he  says,  'is  necessary  to  u  free  people  j' — Here  an  Englishman  I 
would  have  slopped ;  fur  bis  reason  and  bis  heart  would  alike  | 
have  told  him,  ^hi^t  no  man  could  doubt  under  which  class  of  go-  | 
vernments  he  reckoned  that  of  his  own  country-,  or  would  question  j 
the  justice  of  the  arrangement.  The  case  of  our-  neighbours  is  by  ] 
no  means  quite  so  clear;  and  wc  ivere  greatly  amused  by  the  dex-  | 
lerous  alternative  which  ^1.  Clavier  has  added  to  his  free  people.  I 
l/histoire  'est  n^cessairti  nux  peuples  '  libres — -et—f^  ran  e^ai  j 
Sf)ftt  sotfmu  a  mt  gauvennhtent  i  empire.*  Sincerely  do  we  wish  i 
that  llie  temperance  of  the  government  dont  il eitt  (question  ^ver€  as  | 
clearly  a  matter  of  fact  as  the  submission  of  its  subjects.  I 

In  perfect  consonauctj  with  the  prepossessions  which  we  have  ( 
ascribed  to  him,  our  historian  unifonnly  espousei^  the  cause  of  those 
persons  whom  the  Greeks  designated  by  the  appellation  o(  fi/ raids 
or  usurpers,  and  of  whom  the  early  annals  of  the  GrtTian  repub- 
lics counneniorate  not  a  few.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  vtry 
iisime  disposition,  Uiough  in  a  somcwlnit  less  degree,  is  numifesled 
by  our  own  learned  and  ingenious  countryman,  Mr,  Mitford,  w1m>, 
composing  the  greater  part  of  his  history  of  Greece,  as  we  believe, 
at  a  lime  when  the  euormitits  of  the  French  revolution  had  ni- 
itpiied  moat  moderate  men  wiib  a  deep  horror  of  democracy,  felt 
a  Jiaiural  alliance  toward?*  all  those  whom  he  found  opjxjseri  to  the 
popular  interest  in  the  Grecian  stales.    Tliat  some  of  these  ty- 
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j^tnte^f  as  they  are  called,  made  an  excellent  use  of  power  acquired 
why  very  quesliouable  meanSj  and  tJiat  liie  memories  of  many  of 
llhein  have  been  hardly  dealt  with  by  the  Greek  Vtritera,  we  are 
unuch  disposed  to  believe.  Al  the  same  time,  and  though  we  can- 
Biot  pretend  to  tlie  possession  of  any  great  shure  of  democratical 
b)rejudice,  «  e  must  acknowledge  that,  both  in  perusing  the  pages 
wbf  Mr.  Mitford  and  those  of  M,  Clavier,  we  have  been  rnuch 
fetigued  by  tbe  perpetual  recurrence  of  a  defensive  or  a  laudatory 
UuTie  whenever  a  tyrant  happened  to  appear  on  the  ground.  Both 
Rhese  authors,  it  is  true,  are  too  conscientious  and  too  accurate, 
tluateriaJly  to  warp  facta  ;  but  it  is  not  less  true,  that  a  strong  pre- 
Hisposition  \vil]  inevitably  infect  the  mode  of  viewing  an  object,  even 
Pwhere  the  intenliona  are  the  most  hone»t. 

I    While,  however,  the  English  and  the  French  historian  concur  in 
la  general  leaning  towards  persons  of  the  tyrannical  profession,  still, 
lin  the  manner  in  which  tliey  resi^ctively  betray  this  inclination, 
Ititere  is  a  difference  which  strikes  us  as  very  curious  ;  not  because 
tit  h  utiacconnfable,  but,  indeed,  far  exactly  the  contrary  reason. 
I Mr>  Mitford,  who  is  one  of    free  people,  has  too  much  of  an,  ' 
IXngliflh  mind  to  look  with  favour  on  usurpation,  by  whatever  fno- 
Itiveti  or  pretences  sanctified.    His  usual  tendency,  therefore,  with 
^reapect  to  the  Greek  tyrants,  is  to  deny  the  fact  of  their  havins^ 
I  been  usurpers.    They  were,  according  to  the  general  tcriour  of 
I  his  representations,  simply  the  leaders  of  the  party  who  happened 
I  to  predominate  in  the  state,  and,  in  this  sense  only,  leaders  of  thft 
I  Btate  itself Like  all  other  governors,  they  occasionally  abused 
I  their  autliority ;  even  when  this  happened,  howe»er,  it  could  not 
aftect  their  title ;  but  the  fact,  Mr.  Mitford  snys,  is  that  ihey  very 
seldom  thus  offended^  and  that  the  brand  of  tyranny  was  only  nia- 
hciousiy  affixed  to  their  names  on  the  sfubsequt^nt  ascendancy  of  all 
I  opposite  faction.    M,  Clavier,  on  the  other  hand,  who  resides  un* 
(tei-  the  protection  of  a  g^ttm  etnemefit  tejrtperijh  verv  little  troubkd 
with  the  old  fai>hi<ined  scruples  entertained  by  Mr,  M^itford.  He,  fcf 
the  most  pait,  deliberately  resolves  the  Greek  tyrannies  into  as 
many  uHttrpations ;  only,  he  defends  these  usurpations  on  th« 
L  (jyounds  of  state  necessity,  and  the  subsequent  choice  of  the  people, 
i  What  degree  of  weight,  indeed,  might  remain  in  the  title  of  one  of 
f  these  gjivernors  after  the  people  chose  to  submit  to  his  inoderatiort 
no  longer,  or  how  it  came  to  pnssthat  ihe  memory  of  government*, 
at  once  sanctioned  by  the  popular  choice,  and  worthy  of  that  sanc- 
lioti,  should  have  incurred,  as  M.  Clavier  Idmself  often  coHifflains, 
the  popular  odium  throughout  Greece,  we  do  not  find  that  he  has 
•fly  where  described.    He  hesitates  not,  however,  to  condemn 
the  unreasonableness  of  thpse  who  exclaimed  or  rebelled  against 
fo  rational  a  yoke,  and  seems  to  consider  as  exceedingly  absturd  the 
VOL.  V.  NO.  IX,  c  preference 
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preference  of  the  turbulent  delights  of  liberty  before  the  *  linked 
sweetness'  of  subjection, — 

For  the  sake  of  exenipJifying,  so  far  at  least  as  M.  Clavier  is 
concerned,  these  remarks^  we  shall  i  efei  to  his  account  of  Phidon, 
tyrant  of  Argos,  a  aovereigti  who  seems,  from  the  imperfect  no- 
tices thnt  remain  of  hiui,  to  have  lived  a  short  time  after  Lycur- 
gus,  and  to  have  been  greatly  dislinguished  by  his  ability  and 
achievemeniSf  Herodotus,  says  our  authorj  speaks  of  him  *  comme 
d'un  tyrau  violent  et  cruel bwt  it  behovea  us,  he  continues,  to  be 
on  our  guard  against  the  representations,  on  such  matters,  of  He- 
rodotus, the  prevailiujE;  object  of  that  author  having  been  to  flatter 
the  AtheniatiSj  '  qui,  livrls  aJors  k  tous  les  ^%cks  de  la  d^mccratie, 
regardoient comme  des  tyrans,  tousles  rois,  quelque  mod^rfe  qu'ils 
fussent ;  et,  mafgr^  tout  ce  qu'il  dit,  il  paroit  que  Phidon  fut  un 
tr^s-grand  prince.'  Whether,  according  to  the  modem  conceptions 
of  the  French,  a  roi  modirt  is  to  be  considered  as  synonimoua 
with  a  trh-grand  princ€j  we  confess  ourselves  not  to  know  ;  but, 
from  the  continuation  of  M.  Clavier's  account,  it  appears  that 
King  Phidon  gave  prett)'  much  the  same  proofs  of  his  moderation 
and  his  greatness,  which  some  more  recent  worthies  have  conde- 
■cended  to  afford.  He  dexterously  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity allowed  him  by  the  Lacedemonians,  then  deeply  occupied 
ill  other  quarters,  to  extend  his  dominion  over  alntoal  the  whole  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  Proposing  to  himself,  for  a  model,  his  .re- 
fiowned  ancestor  and  predecessor  Hercules,  (the  original  Charle- 
magne, or  emperor  of  the  wesi^}  he  detennined  to  establish  hia 
power  over  every  people  who  had  been  subject  to  the  government 
of  lliat  hero,  and  went  far  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  In  imita- 
tion of  Hercules,  also,  he  resolved  to  take  into  his  own  hands  the 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  games ;  and,  with  this  view,  forcibly 
possessed  himself  of  the  city  and  territory  of  Pisa,  then  regarded  as 
sacred  (or,  hi  modern  Europe  it  might  be  called,  ecclesiiisticai) 
ground  throughout  Greece,  Here,  however,  his  triumphs  re* 
ceived  a  check.  The  Lacedemonians  were  roused  to  arms  by 
their  jealousy  of  hi«  growing  greatness ;  and  war,  then  more  faith- 
ful to  the  cause  of  justice  aud  humanity  than  unhappily  it  has 
proved  on  some  later  occasions,  reduced  the  conqueror  to  limits 
consistent  witli  the  safety  of  his  neighbours. 

This  story  surely  requii  es  no  comment ;  but  we  cannot  help 
adding,  that  the  censure  with  which  our  author  hais  treated  Hero- 
dotus on  the  subject,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  much  misplaced^ 
The  notice  of  Phidon  in  Herodotus  is  entirely  incideutal,  and  li* 
terully  does  not  coat,  in  all,  so  much  as  half  a  dozen  lines.  He 
Liegins,  indeed,  witli  deaomiuatiug  iiun  the  tyrant  of  tlic  Argives  ; 
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but  it  is  only  cursorily  ;  aud  M.  Clavier  perfectly  knows  that  ti^ 
ranum  in  Greek  is  not  equivalent  to  ti^ran  in  French, — that  it  ge- 
nerally denotes  merely  the  pt/ssesston  of  kingly  pow  er,  without  any 
reference  to  themamierin  which  ttmt  power  is  exerciaed.  The  only 
expression,  descriptive  of  character,  which  Herodotus  applies  to 
this  person,  is,  that  he  was  *  the  most  domineering  man  of  all 
the  Greeks  of  his  time;**  clearly  alhiding  to  his  fortign,  not  to 
hb  domestic  policy  ;  nor  is  there  one  syllable  about  his  cruelty j  or 
even  his  violence; — and  the  actual  instances  which  Herodotus  has 
briefly  given  of  his  ambition,  fall  much  short  of  those  which  M, 
Clavier  himself  has  collected  from  other  authors.  There  seems, 
then,  to  have  been  very  little  demand,  on  this  occasion,  for  ao  so- 
lemn a  protest  against  the  republicanism  of  the  Greek  histo- 
rian.— 

Tlie  case  of  Phidon  does  not  furnish  an  opportunity  for  exemplify- 
ing thatdifiFereoceof  colour  which  we  have  described  as  distinguish- 
ing d\e  anti-democratic  partialities  of  Mr.  Mitford  from  those  of 
the  author  before  us;  for  the  truth  is,  tiiat  Mr.  Mitford  has  fairly 
given  up  his  Argive  Majesty,  as  an  untractably  ambitious  and  ill- 
conditioned  character.  For  a  complete  example  of  the  contrast  in 
this  respect  between  tlie  two  writers,  we  shall  resort  to  the  ac- 
count of  another  personage,  far  more  fajniliarly  known  to  modem 
readers  than  Kitig  Phidon  ; — we  mean,  Pisistratus  of  Athens.  In 
the  pages  of  Mr.  Mitford,  this  sing-ular  man  appears  only  as  the 
fortunate  leader  of  a  fortunate  party;  In  the  work  of  M.  Clavier, 
tie  is  ever  represented  as  an  amiable  and  blameless  usurper. 

Tlie  device  by  which  Pisistratus,  in  the  first  instance,  possessed 
himself  of  the  chief  authoritj'  in  Athens,  is,  according  to  the  com- 
iijon  mode  of  relating  the  story,  well  known  to  our  readers.  Hav- 
ing wounded  himself,  he  appeared  bleeding  in  the  forum,  declared 
to  the  people  that  he  had  narrowly  e,^caped  assassination  from 
those  to  whom  his  popular  principles  had  rendered  him  obnoxious, 
and  implored  their  protection.  The  people,  to  whom  his  affability 
and  muniiicence  had  long  endeared  him,  heard  his  complaints  witli 
(he  de^-pest  sympathy,  and,  on  the  motion  of  one  of  his  partisans, 
decreed  him  a  body-guard,  with  which  body-guard  he  seized  the 
citadel,  and  rendered  himself  supreme. 

Mr.  Mitford  accepts  every  part  of  tliis  story,  excepting  that 
which  charges  Pisistratus  with  having  intlicted  on  himself  the 
wounds  of  which  he  complained.  He  inclines,  on  the  contrary,  to 
believe  that  the  alleged  attempt  at  assassination  was  really  made  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  asserts  that  the  appointment  of  a  guard  for 
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the  person  of  a  citueii,  was  a  favour  gf  the  granting  of  which 
other  iiisLaiices  occur  in  ihe  history  of  the  Grecian  democrafies. — 
The  iiitendeil  inference  is,  thai  Pisistralus  lias  beeit,  in  this  first 
stage  at  Icfist,  falsely  loaded  witli  the  reproach  of  usurpation  ;  and, 
in  fact,  '  the  usurper,  if  he  was  such/  is  the  very  hardest  appella- 
tion affixed  to  that  perwonage  in  Mr,  Milford's  history.  But  why 
Pisistralus,  after  his  escape  from  the  daggers  of  his  enemies,  pre- 
ferred his  appeaj  to  a  tuaiultiKms  and  exciteabte  populace,  radier 
than  to  the  proper  judicatures  of  his  country,  then  newly  iustituted 
or  remodelled  by  Solon  ajid  whether  it  was  some  second  attempt 
at  assasfiinalion,  even  in  the  lace  of  his  life-guards,  which  cofivijiced 
him  that  he  could  be  safe  only  behind  stone  walls,  aTid  thus 
prompted  hitn  to  the  seizure  of  llie  citadel ; — Mr.  Mitford  has  not 
undertaken  to  explain. 

The  French  historian,  on  the  other  httud,  relates  the  story  in 
question,  without  any  departure  IVoni  the  current  edition  of  it,  and 
Bpeaks  of  the  craft,  ambition,  and  usurpation,  of  PLsiislratus,  with- 
out any  embarra-ssmetit  or  disguise.  But  to  these  plain,  and,  we 
fe*r,  too  iVuhlul  representations,  his  extravagant  estimate  of  the 
benefits  which  the  Athenians  derived  ftojii  the  administration  of  the 
usurper, — and  his  censure  on  (hut  people  for  ihe  jirejiidices  which 
led  them  to  confer  on  him  who  had  forcibly  made  himself  tlieir 
master  the  appellation  of  ft/rantj — form  a  ctirious  contrast.  lu 
this  Conner t  ion,  the  reader  is  tempted  to  view  the  machinations  of 
Pisistralus  a^rainst  the  liberties  of  his  country  nearly  with  the  same 
eyes  with  wliich  be  regards  the  ingenious  and  well-directed 
rogueries  of  a  rfcapin^— a^  the  ebullitions  of  a  sort  of  virtuous 
waggishness,  by  means  of  which  tlie  surly  uttd  quizzical  old  guar- 
dians of  the  state  are  cheated^  and  the  state  itself  united  to  the  only 
itidividual  wortliy  of  such  a  bride  atid  such  a  fortune.  Indeed  we 
have  very  little  doubt  that,  in  the  modern  court  of  theTuilleries, 
craft,  amhiilon,  and  usurpation,  are  by  no  means  avoided  to  be 
mentioned  as  subjects  too  delicate  for  public  dincussioo.  We 
should  rather  conceive  that  these  little  tours  (Pudreme  are  opeoly 
Epoken  of  w  idt  e^||Ual  fumiliarity  and  sautr-froid  ;  that  the  old  preju- 
dices in  favour  of  a  gonvernement  temptre  are  more  than  reviv^  ; 
and  that  not  only  is  he  who  aaves  the  people  the  trouble  of  ruling 
themselves,  thought  to  perform  a  ^reat  service,  but  that  the  merits 
of  llie  service  are  supposed  to  be  mueh  enhanced  when  it  is  under- 
taken by  an  uninvited  v(>luntecr, 

Fibistratus  was,  once  and  again,  expelled  from  his  govemmaal 
and  from  Athens ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  his  final  re^instateinent 
u.as  effected  by  force  of  arms.  His  first  military  operation,  on  this 
occasion,  \vn^  to  possess  bimseU*  of  Marathou,   lliiheri  says  Hero- 
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dotus,  bis  partisans  resorted  out  of  the  city,  and  also  as  many  of  tlie 
people  as  *  preferred  tyiuciny  to  liberty,'  This  stEitemeiit,  disliu- 
guished  by  the  aiiiiplicity  ao  characleristic  of  the  father  of  history,  ' 
has  been  adapted  hy  hoifi  the  modem  historians  now  under  our  eye, 
but  v.'ith  a  gloss  ill  eitlier  case,  tthich  it  will  be  amu^itig  lo 
observe. 

*  Hither  (says  Mr.  MitforJ)  his  remaining  partisans  in  Athens  flocked 
to  his  stantJard;  together  with  many  other  Athenians  who,  attording  to 
Herotlotus's  expression,  **  preferreicl  tyranny  to  liberty  ;"  that  is,  it 
shoTuliJ  seem,  thwe  to  uhtiin  that  calietl,  by  the  opposite  faction,  the 
tyranny  of  l*isistn»(us,  wtjultl  give  IrBcdtJin,  whereas  the  acfministratioH 
o(  the  Alcinwonifia  was  renl  tyranny  to  them  ;  for  in  no  ollior  tteceptft- 
don  does  ttie  exprei^iiian  appear  iiitttUigihie/ 

We  must  candidly  cotifess  that,  to  us,  this  comment  on  tlie 
ejtpregsioii  appears  cotisidcrahly  less  intelligible  than  the  text; 
but,  so  far  as  we  comprehend  it|  it  seems  intended  to  convey 
that  Pisistratiis,  instead  of  being,  as  by  vulgar  error  he  has  been 
supposed,  an  usui  per,  was  a  sort  of  Thra?>ybulus  of  Pelopidas,  and 
should  be  numbered  among  those  glorious  assertors  of  tlieir  coiio- 
try*(i  freedom  whom  the  admlrati^in  of  mankind  has  enrolled  in  the 
very  next  column  of  fume  to  the  noblo  army  of  martyrs.  The 
context  of  Mr,  Mitford  seems  to  cortiirm  this  interpretation ;  for 
mt  there  find  die  absolute  power,  which  Pisi^tratua  subsequently 
exercised  over  his  countrymen,  sketched  otit  hi  the  followhig  very  de- 
licate strokes  :  '  head  of  the  prevaiihig  parti^f  he  had  of  course 
tkt  principal  i/ijiaence  in  the  govtrnmeid.*  That  the  possession 
of  the  principal  influence  by  Pisistratus  was  altogether  a  matter  of 
course y  we  fully  concur  with  this  author  in  ihiiikinp,', 

*  Hither  (says  M .  Clavier,)  hasted  all  thojse  Atlieiiians  who  were 
attached  to  the  party  of  Pisistratus,  and  nil  those  qui  pr^f^roient 
la  tranquillitc  doTtt  iis  foitissoieut  aom  son  r^gne,  aux  orages  de  la 
libertL — What  would  have  been  thought  of  such  an  expression  hi 
Parisj  in  the  year  179'^!  We  certainly  are  no  advocates  for  the 
turbulent  liberty  of  the  Athenian  democracy;  and  we  can  forgive 
tho!je  who  were  personal  and  perhaps  suffering  witnesses  of  the 
fearful  hurricane  which  shipwrecked  the  French  monarchy,  for  being 
iomewhat  jealous  of  even  the  milder  gales  that  blow  from  the  same 
qnarter.  But,  with  res}i«ct  to  themselves,  Englishmen  must  be 
allowed  to  have  their  own  feelings  on  these  subjects ;  and  they 
certainly  would  not  exchauge,  oitlier  physically  or  politically,  their 
churlish  and  uoquiet,  but  salubrious  atmosphere,  for  clrmates 
whose  unclouded  suns  parch  up  life,  and  whose  fragraiit  bteezea 
bear  on  their  wings  not  balm  but  pestilence, 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  mildness  and  judgment  of 
the  administration  of  Pisistratus,  together  with  his  princely  patron- 
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age  of  literature  and  the  arts,  sutficiently  expi^Ked  the  original  sin 
of  a  bad  titie.  To  this  notirm,  his  many  splendid  and  captivating 
qiialitte?,  actiug  on  us  even  through  the  mere  report  of  historians^ 
naturally  dispose  the  mind;  and^  in  a  degree,  undoubtedly  the 
notion  is  just ;  for  Pisiatratus  was  '  a  combination  and  a  form' 
nobly  put  together,  and,  if  he  reduced  his  counlry  to  servitude,  yet 
never  aurely  ^vere  mankind  more  elegantly  or  classically  enslaved. 
Ifj  however,  we  may  trust  the  account  given  in  the  work  before  us, 
Jiis  situation  ^ecms  to  have  compelled  his  nature  to  some  acts  of 
policy,  not  very  dissimilar  from  those  which  have  immortalized  cer- 
tain other  eminent  members  of  the  same  brotherhood.  He  took 
measures,  as  our  author  inForms  us,  to  consolidate  his  authority.— 
He  introduced  into  Athens  bodies  of  foreign  mercenai^  troops^ 
principally  barbarians.  He  collected  together  all  the  children  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  party  who  had  opposed  him,  and  deported  ihein, 
as  hostages,  to  Nasos.  His  great  enemies,  the  Alcmsaeouid*,  he 
drove  into  exile.  By  a  refined  expedient^  he  deprived  all  the  citi- 
zens of  their  arms.  As  the  populace  of  cities,  says  M.  Clavier,  are 
always  seditious  and  unmanageable,  he  set  himself  to  diminish 
their  number  in  Athene,  by  obliging  all  those  who  were  not  per- 
sons of  substance,  to  betake  themselves  as  labourers  into  tlie  coun- 
try. These  proceedings,  and  others  similar  to  these,  does  our 
historian  report  ]  and,  after  adding  to  them  some  very  striking  and 
amiable  acts  of  personal  liberality,  he  concludes  his  description  of 
hia  hero  with  the  following  memorable  observation,  which  w'e  shall 
give  unaccompanied  by  a  single  comment ; 

'  Oil  7ie  voit  done  rien  dans  ioute  sa  condnite,  far  oil  U  ait  titi 
miriter  la  reputation  dr.  ttfraUf  que  cherch^rent  a  lui  donner  les- 
Alh6niefis,  dont  H^rotlotc  a  adopte  tous  les  prejug^s  A  son  6gard.' 
Tom.  ii.  p-  341. 

In  closing  his  history,  which  terminates  wilh  the  short  war  waged 
by  the  Athenians  aptirist  the  Laccdtimanians  and  the  Boeotians, 
immediately  after  the  e^tpulsiou  of  the  Pisistratidsc,  the  author 
once  more  reverts  to  the  object  which  we  have  been  considering. 
As  he  began  with  Charlemagne,  so  he  concludes  with  Pisjistiatui^. 
Herodotus  having  asserted  that  the  success  of  the  Ailienians  in  the 
IV ar  in  question,  was  owing  to  the  energy  w  hich  the  recent  acqui- 
sition of  liberty  had  infused  into  thtrir  minds,  ISI.  Clavier  attacks 
this  sentiment;  we  admit  with  plausibility,  and  in  part  also,  ihougli, 
8S  we  tliiak,  only  in  part,  w  ith  justice.    We  subjoin  the  passage. 

*  Mais  qui  dureni-ils  cct  avantage  f  n'eRl-cc  pas  a  Pisistrate  et  k  ses 
fih  qui  en  en  faiaant  tin  peuple  agricultetir,  les  retidtrent  beaucoup  plus 
capables  de  supporter  la  fatigue,  et  qui  les  assujetti rent  k  une  disciplnie 
miUtairc  a  laquelle  les  peuples  libres  de  la  Grkc  avolent  beaucnup  de 
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peine  k  se  plier,  et  sans  laquelle  la  bravoure  est  p]ur6t  nuisibte  qu'utile. 
Am  resie,  il  est  certain  qu'a  dater  de  ce  monient,  !a  puissance  dt;s 
ALhtf [liens  prit  un  accroissemoiit  prudigieux,  et  lis  se  crurent  bient^t 
00  etat  dt!  (iisputer  le  premier  rang  aux  L^ctiiEKinoniens,  el  cette  rivalile 
fut  une  des  principales  causes  des  inalheurs  que  la  Griicc  cprouva  par 
Ifi  satte*  L*;s  Alhcniens  comnienc^rent  aitssi  abrs  ii  sortir  de  la  bar- 
baric dans  laquelle  ils  fetoient  plongi^s  ainsi  que  rmis  les  autres  peoples 
de  la  Grece  europeenne,  et  duient  cc  premier  61aiii  aux  encourage- 
ments que  Pisistrate  et  se*  fils  donnfeient  aus  leitres  et  aux  arts,  en 
formant  h,  Atbc^nps  une  bibliathfeque,  en  y  faisant  coniioiLre  les  po&siea 
d*Homfere,  eii  y  attirant  des  poetcs  celebres,  tels  qu'  Anacr&on  et 
Simonides  de  Ceosj  et  enfin  en  y  faisant  conbtruire  plusieurs  Edifices 
publics.  Ce  premier  rpuuvDtnenL  une  fol^  donne  aux  esprits,  ies  progr^ 
turent  mpides,  car  Ies  quatre-viiigts  ans  qui  s'tctjulereiit  eotre  la  chute 
des  Pisistratides  et  1e  commeticement  de  la  guerre  du  Pctoponnfese, 
virent  tclore  ct  se  former  la  plupart  des  grands  talens  qui  iHustrferetit 
IcsiMc  de  Ptn'iclfes.  CW  dtmc  ici  le  commenceraent  d'une  nouvelle 
^poque  tioiit  rbivtoire  est  beaucoup  plus  cotmue  et  se  trouve  par  con- 
WMjUtjnt  exctue  dii  plan  que  je  me  suis  propose,  qui  est  uniqnement  de 
repandre  quefquc  jour  sur  des  temps  dont  on  s'etoit,  jusqu'i  present^ 
occupe  trap  legerement/  Torn.  ii.  pp.  358,  359. 

Into  the  reflections  which  the  doctrines  contained  in  this  pasfiage 
iTiigbt  be  calculated  to  excite,  we  will  not  enter ;  but  we  pretty 
clearly  perceive  the  allusion  which  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
and  allow  its  force.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  analogy  is  perfect,  or  that  the  portrait  of  the  poJisbed 
and  truly  Attic  usurper  of  Alliens  could  with  any  suitableneiiS  be 
suspended  in  the  imperial  gallery  of  revolutionised  France.  Many 
n  deep  tint  must  be  cast  acrosa  his  brow^  many  a  ruffian  furrow 
ploughed  into  hi±t  cheek,  before  his  countenance  would  appear  in 
uniijon  with  the  grim  character  of  that  scene.  We  must  add  tq. 
the  Plsistratus  recorded  in  history,  the  extremes  of  ignoble  passion, 
low  pride,  and  brutality,  a  fierce  vimlictiveness,  a  contempt  for  the 
holiest  obligations,  a  tliousand  forms  of  treasons,  stratagems  and 
spoils,  innuinerablo  varieties  of  buttles,  murders,  and  sudden 
deaths, — before  a  true  Parisian  could  possibly  recognise  him  for 
the  god  of  hiii  idolatry, — before  the  chaplet  which  seemed  to  be 
woven  by  ApoDo  and  the  Muses,  could  possibly  be  misitaken  for 
the  pi'otolvpe  of  the  iron  crown.  No,  it  is  of  other  mould  and 
sterner  slutf  thtit  the  despots  of  our  day  are  composed,^ — 'Cum  illo 
ego  te  dominandi  cupidiiieconferre  possum,  caiteris  ver6  rebus  nuHo 
modo  comparandus  es.** 

But  though  we  cannot  allow  that  the  Pisistratidse  of  France  are 
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hU  worthy  of  th&  a^me,  tliere  yet  ts  one  trait,  we  confesfi,  'm 
>%hick  ihej  diiiirover  a  truly  honourable  resemblance  to  the  r«ce 
who  origiimily  bore  it.  We  aliudc  to  the  patronage  which,  in  the 
instance  before  us,  they  have  bestowed  on  a  learned  and  ingenious 
man  ;  a  pfiironagc  justified  on  the  whole  by  the  work  of  which  we 
arc  now  taking  our  leave*  And  vmt  shall  consider  it  as  one  exmnplo 
of  good  educL'd JrQm  tiil,  if  they  should  siill  farther  exercise  tJaeir 
liberality  in  the  same  tjiiarter,  and  if  that  libeiahty  should  again  b« 
simiJarl)' justiiied, — previvusiy  to  tkdrjinal  eipuhiou. 


Art.  II.    The  Cune  of  Kehama.    By  Robert  Southfy,  4lo, 
pp.592.    London.    Longman.  1810. 

T7VER  since  tlie  revival  of  letters,  the  learned  world  ha«t  been 
agitated  by  disseusioirs  between  two  cif  its  mnst  distil*- 
guished  clasfses,  iJie  poets  and  the  critics,  and  each  has  in  its  turn 
made  :i  plausible  appeal  to  the  public.  The  poets  have  urged, 
and  with  much  appearance  of  ju-stice,  that  llieir  peculii\r  laleiit 
being  of  a  nature  singularly  capricious  and  evanescent,  it  is  not  in 
the  power  even  of  the  possessors  to  prescribe  its  exertions.  That 
for  th's  rciism  it  has  almost  inevtry  language  borne  a  name  imply- 
ing inspiration,  as  if  poetry  were  less  llie  work  of  the  author  in  his 
ordinary  and  unperturbed  sttite  of  mind,  than  the  effusion  of  a 
moment  of  enltuisrasm,  when  the  ideas  are  sublbned,  and  the  ima- 
gination tijidlcd  by  an  impulse  which  he  can  neither  guide  nor  with- 
stand. They  have  proceeded  in  palhetlc  strains  to  state  the  hardtship 
of  a  profession  in  which  their  Cicrtions,  if  .successful,  are  uniformly 
dogged  by  caliiinny,  and,  if  otherwise,  by  contempt  and  disgiace. 
It  is  but  fair,  they  allege,  that  in  so  disadvantageous  a  combat  tbej 
should  be  allowed  lo  rhuse  their  own  ground,  to  make  such  atpe- 
rimonta  upon  the  public  taste,  and  the  principles  of  Uieir  own  art, 
Ei}  change  of  times  app<jurs  to  demand  \  and  that  it  is  tlie  height  of 
injustice  to  cfvnfiue  their  efforts  to  the  subjects  chosen  by  their 
predecessors  which  have  now  lost  the  glojss  of  novelty,  and  art 
become  in  a  manner  exhausted,  llicy  contend  thut  tlieuiselvea 
alone  caii  hi;:  jndges  of  ihc  force  and  faculties  of  their  own  mind, 
and  ctjusei^uently  of  the  most  adsantajreous  mode  of  cuiplo^iug 
their  ptivvtrs ;  ;u)d  that  urging  them  to  a  style  of  composition, 
which,  however  excellent  in  itself,  is  alien  from  their  temper  and 
studies,  i«  fis  iib^nrd  ^  to  compel  David  to  use  the  arnionr  which 
he  iiyd  not  pjovtid,  insieud  of  hat  own  pastoral  stone  and  slin<;, — 
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Hie  olject  of  poetry  is  pleasure ;  atid  if  the  old  track  has  ceased  to 
guide  us  towM^s  it,  fVesh  avenues  must  be  opened.  Nay,  conce- 
ding that  the  stile  of  their  predecessors  is  more  pure  and  excellent 
than  their  ov^,  modern  authors  still  plead  Aat,  like  a  popular 
melody  *  which  the  carmen  whistle,*  it  has  in  some  degree  lost  iti 
effect  by  repeated  and  doll  imitation.  Let  us,  say  they,  yield  to 
the  usual  revolutions  of  taste,  and  indulge  the  public  with  some 
variety  in  poetical  composition.  Those  who  succeed  us,  more 
fortunate  than  ourselves,  may  again  resort  to  the  imitation  of  purer 
models,  and  their  efforts  will  nt)t  only  have  the  renewed  grace  of 
novelty,  but  all  the  advantages  which  can  be  gained  by  a  contrast 
with  our  own. 

The  critics  are  not  without  their  answers  to  these  charges.  They 
plead  that  poetry,  like  all  the  other  fine  arts,  has  its  general  rules, 
which,  though  strictly  observed,  will  still  leave  endless  scope  for 
variety.  That  as  the  musician  consents  that  his  notes  shall  be 
arranged  by  the  general  laws  of  harmony,  it  does  not  become  the 
poet  to  assume  the  licence  of  framing  his  effusions  according  to  the 
^tastic  dictates  of  his  own  imagination.  If,  in  a  long  succession 
of  ages,  the  legitimate  subjects  of  verse  lose  the  charm  of  absolute 
Tiovelty,  the  loss  had  better  be  supplied  by  an  attempt  to  throw 
over  them  a  polish  and  a  grace  to  which  the  ancient  models  were 
strangers,  than  by  capricious  excursions  into  the  realms  of  fancy. 
The  form  of  a  Grecian  temple,  they  say,  no  longer  boasts 
to  our  eyes  the  charm  of  novelty ;  yet  that  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
plying its  place  by  the  grotesque  and  puerile  singularities  of  a 
Chinese  pagoda.  The  plea  of  hardship  they  refiite  by  an  appeal 
to  the  experience  of  every  other  profession,  where  long  study  and 
early  apprenticeship  are  as  indispensable  to  success  as  genius  and 
talent.  To  the  personal  objection  against  their  judgment,  they 
reply  that  the  poet  is  seldom  the  best  judge  of  his  own  composi- 
tions, or  the  most  impartial  arbiter  of  those  of  others  ;  that  in  the 
gloMT^f  enthusiastic  feeling  he  is  apt  to  misuse  his  own  talents  and 
mislead  the  pubKc  taste ;  and  that  in  all  nations  there  has  arisen, 
with  the  general  diffusion  of  literature,  a  separate  class  of  men 
neither  professing  to  be  poets  themselves,  nor  to  read  poetry  upon 
the  usual  motives  of  interest  and  amusement,  but  for  the  sake  of 
justice  to  the  dead  and  candour  to  the  living,  fo  mark  the  progress 
of  the  art  itself,  to  correct  the  exuberances  of  its  professors,  to 
poiut  out  their  excelJencies,  to  whisper  to  them  the  adAce  which 
they  can  never  collect  from  the  thunder  of  applause. 

Amid  these  contending  pretensions,  it  appears^to  us  that  the  critic 
rests  too  much  upon  usage  and  authority,  and  that  the  poet  allows  too 
little  to  the  general  principles  of  taste.  The  former  would  tie  down 
ao  auUiQT  to  the  rules  of  Scaliger  and  Bossu,  the  latter  claims  an 
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indemnit;^  from  all  critical  regulation  whatsoever.  It  requires 
little  acquaintance  with  poetry  to  know  how  few  good  epics 
have  appeared  \  and  we  fear  tliat  of  those  which  retain  the  greatest 
share  of  popularity,  very  few  will  be  found  to  be  written  by 
poetji  who  have  left  the  beaten  track,  and  endeavoured  to  produce 
aomething  new  and  original.  The  ingenuity  of  critics  has  beeu 
strained  to  discover  common  rules^  which  should  at  once  apply  to 
the  Iliad  aud  Paradise  LfOst ;  but  whoever  will  fairly  take  a  view 
of  the  subject,  must  be  satisfied  that  although  the  talents  of  the 
two  authors  did  in  many  material  points  resemble  each  other,  yet 
the  nature  of  their  themes,  the  object  of  their  poetry,  the  rules  upoa 
which  it  is  conducted,  differ  as  widely  as  possible  ;  and  if  they  had 
not  both  been  called  epic  poets,  scarcely  another  point  of  resem- 
blance would  be  found  between  them.  Virgil,  it  is  ti  ue,  has  followed 
Homer  more  closely,  reducing  however  to  line  and  measure  the 
exuberances  of  his  model,  and  thus  presenting  the  graces  of  regu- 
larity instead  of  the  bold  front  of  originality.  But  although  this 
attempt  was  crowned  with  success,  and  was  in  fact  rather  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  species  of  M'riting,  grounded  upon  the  Grecian 
epic,  than  a  strict  imitation  of  Homer,  the  various  bards  who 
attempted  to  follow  in  the  same  path  have  been  less  fortunate, — 
Tasgo  indeed  is  an  exception  ;  but  they  who  read  him  attentively 
%^-ill  find  they  owe  much  of  their  pleasure  to  lljoae  passages  in 
iJi'hich  the  ^neid  and  Iliad  are  withdrawn  from  our  recollection. 
The  beautiful  episode  of  Arniinia  is  an  incident  of  a  pastoral 
nature,  and  the  adventure  of  the  enchanted  forest  a  chapter  in 
a  metrical  romance.  To  most  Italians,  and  indeed  lo  iwmy 
other  readers  of  poetry,  Ariosto  is  more  pleasing  than  Tasso ; 
which  certainly  can  only  arise  from  the  fatiguing  corollary  which 
the  Jerusalem  Delivered  forms  to  the  siege  of  Troy.  Of  later 
writers  it  is  needless  and  would  be  invidious  to  speak.  They 
load  our  shelves  indeed,  and  are  recorded  in  our  catilogues  \  but 
who  can  say  that  the  learned  labours  of  Bossu,  m  admirably  ridi- 
culed by  Pope,  have  added  one  readable  poem  to  the  liter wture  of 
France  or  England  ?  The  harp  of  Mincio  has  made  miserable 
music  in  the  hands  of  Voltaire,  Blackmorc,  and  later  w^orthies ;  aud 
we  may  well  use  the  expostulation  of  a  living  poet, — 
'  Must  sleepy  bards  the  flattering  dream  prolong, 
Mechanic  eehues  of  the  Mantuan  song, 
From  truth  and  nature  shall  we  widely  stray, 
Where  Virgil  not  where  fancy  leads  the  way?' 
Here  therefore  is  one  road  to  the  temple  of  fame,  not  indeed 
blockaded,  but  broken  up  and  rendered  impassable  by  the  numbers 
who  have  trodden  it.  Similar  changes  have  hapt>ened  in  other 
professions ;  and  as  popularity  is  at  present  sought  by  varying  Ixom 
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the  rkssic  subjects  of  Uie  ancients,  by  describing  gotbic  castles^ 
modeni  cattages,  aiid»  as  we  shall  presently  see,  Indian  pagodas^ 
so  the  painter  who  can  no  longer  succeed  by  imitationii  of  Haphaei 
aiid  Guido,  gains  tlie  public  applause  by  groupes  of  peaijants, 
tisherSf  and  smugglers,  Thisi  may  cost  the  antiqnury  a  aigli,  and 
draw  from  the  critic  a  stem  rebuke  :  but,  after  all,  it  is  but  a  spe* 
cinien  of  the  eternal  operation  of  change^  to  which  literature,  liL* 
die  globe  itself,  h  necessarily  subjected. 

'  What  man  that  sees  the  ever- wliir ling  wheel 

Of  change,  tbe  '*vhich  ail  mortal  liunga  flotli  iway, 

But  that  thereby  dolh  find  and  plainly  fe*;l 

How  mutability  in  them  doih  play 

Her  cruel  sports,  to  many  men's  decay  ?' 
Tliere  are  however,  as  the  same  poet  proceeds  to  inform  lis,  laws 
by  which  mutabifity  herself  is  regnlaliid  in  her  various  and  capri-* 
eious  movements,  and  which  therefore  mny  supply  the  critic  witli  a 
code  independent  of  her  influence.  Such  laws  indeed  are  to  be 
dra^vn^  not  from  the  mechanical  jargon  of  French  criticism,  but 
from  an  accurate  consideration  of  the  springs  and  movements  of 
the  human  heart-  These  doubtless  are  changed  and  modified  in 
the  different  stages  of  society,  as  the  outward  figure  is  disguised  or 
altered  by  the  progressive  change  of  dress  :  but  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind  in  the  one  case,  as  the  conformation  of  the  limbs  in  the 
other,  remahis  in  fact  unaltered  ;  and  (making  allowance  always  for 
the  particular  stage  of  society)  it  is  that  to  which  we  must  finally 
appeal  in  censuring  or  approving  poetical  composition.  The  writ- 
ing* of  the  ancients  may  be  then  properly  consulted,  not  as  con- 
taining the  authority  by  which  their  successors  must  be  regulated, 
but  as  affording  the  happiest  illustration  of  those  general  principtea 
upon  which  poetry  ought  to  be  written.  We  can  only  slightly  glance 
at  this  subject  at  present ;  but  should  we  ever  recur  to  it,  it  may  not 
be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  elder  critics,  in  their  pedantic  venera- 
tion fipr  the  ancients,  totally  overlooked  the  real  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  studying  them,  and  thus,  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
schools,  confounding  the  accidental  and  formal  qualities  with  those 
which  were  essential  to  tlieir  poetry,  drew  the  canons  of  criticism 
from  the  former,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  latter,  which  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  analyze  and  define.  Hence  it  has  been  laid  down 
as  a  rule  that  a  modern  should  imitate  Homer  and  Virgil  in  the 
subject,  incident,  and  conduct  of  the  story,  instead  of  requiring  him 
to  emulate  their  spirit  upon  a  theme  adapted  to  his  own  times, 
studies,  and  peculiar  bent  of  genius. 

We  have  been  unavoidably  led  into  this  general  line  of  re6ec- 
ttoo,  by  the  volume  before  us.  The  verses  prefixed  announce  a 
Jetermination  in  the  author  to  step  out  of  the  common  road  of 
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eompoaition,  and  to  put  himself  upon  his  country  for  tlie  issue  of 
his  trespass,  if  there  be  one. 

'  For  I  will  for  no  inan'i  pleasure 
Change  a  syllable  or  measure. 
Pedants  shail  nut  tiu  my  slraini 
To  our  antique  poets  veins ; 
Being  born  as  free  as  these, 
I  wiil  sing  as  I  shall  please.' 

This  bold  avowal  is  followed  by  a  narrative  poenij  in  twenty- 
four  sections,  of  a  nature  powerful  iy  interesting^  and  at  the 
same  time  the  mojst  wild  and  uiicommoa  which  has  hitherto 
fallen  under  our  observation.  The  story  is  founded  upon  the 
Hindoo  mythology,  the  most  gigantic,  cumbrous,  and  extrava- 
gant system  of  idolatry  to  which  temples  ^vere  ever  erected. — 
^Vhe  scene  is  aUernafely  laid  in  the  terrestrial  paradise — under 
the  sea — in  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and  in  hell  ilBclf*  The  prin- 
cipal actors  are  a  man  who  approaches  almost  to  omnipotencei, 
another  lubouriug  under  a  strange  and  fearful  malediction,  which 
exempts  him  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  a  good  genius,  a 
sorceress,  and  a  ghost,  with  several  Hindostan  deities  of  different 
ranks.  The  oufy  being  that  retains  the  usual  attributes  of  humanily 
is  a  female  who  is  gifted  with  inmiortality  at  the  close  of  the  piece. 
That  nothing  in  this  extraordinary  poem  might  rcsen\ble  what  had 
been  written  before,  the  measure  is  of  a  kind  absolutely  new  in  nar- 
rative poetry.  It  resembles  that  of  Tiialalia  in  structure ;  but 
being  in  rhyme,  altliough  the  coincidences  are  of  irregular  occur- 
rence, it  may  be  best  compared  to  the  puidarics  of  Donne  and 
Cowley,  a  measure  which,  if  it  sometimes  disappoints  the  ear,  does 
af  others  unexpectedly  form  the  happiest  and  most  beautiful  com- 
binations of  harmonyj  and  is,  upon  the  whole,  by  its  very  wildness, 
excellently  suited  to  ihe  strange  and  irregular  magnificence  of  the 
descriptions  which  it  is  employed  to  convey.  But  we  hasten  to 
give  a  sketch  of  tJie  story. 

It  is  necessary  tirst  to  notice  a  peculiarity  of  the  Hindoo  reti* 
ion,  upon  which  Mr.  Soudiey  has  founded  his  poem,  ll  is  thus 
escribed  in  the  preface  : 

*  Prayers,  penances,  and  sacrifices,  are  supposed  to  possess  an  iahe- 
rent  and  actual  value,  in  no  degree  depending  upon  the  dissposilion  or 
motive  of  the  person  who  performs  them.  They  are  drafts  upon 
Heaven,  fin-  which  the  Gotis  cannot  refuse  payment.  The  wonit  meo, 
bent  upon  the  tpursl  designs,  have  ia  this  manner  obtained  power  which 
has  made  them  formidable  to  the  Supreme  Deities  themselves,  and  ren- 
dered an  Jvaiar,  or  Incarnation  uf  Viithnoo  tlte  Preserver,  necessary*' 
Prcf,  pp.  vii.  v'm. 

TTje  reader  then  is  to  suppose  that  Kehama,  a  mighty  rajah. 
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had,  by  a  course  of  austere  petjances  and  extraordinary  sacrifices, 
extorted  from  the  deities  of  Hindostan  a  power  wliith  upon  earth 
was  already  equal  to  their  own.  Neither  did  he  diertfore  cease 
his  devolionsj  which  although  offered  with  the  worst  and  most  ma- 
lignant designs,  and  accepted  by  the  deities  with  reUictance  and 
terror,  did  nevertheless  authorize  him  to  claim  from  them  still  far- 
ther accessions  of  power.  The  gods,  who  observed  that  he  conti- 
nued by  new  austerities  and  sacrifices  to  make  daily  encroachments 
on  their  prerogatives^  anticipated  with  growing  alarm  the  period  of 
their  final  subjection  to  this  inexorable  aspirant*  The  dreaded 
moment  seemed  not  far  remote ;  for  Kehama,  having  already 
acquired  full  power  over  the  earthy  was  engaged  in  a  series  of 
mysterious  sacrifices,  the  con  sum  mat  ion  of  which  would,  by  the 
conquest  of  Indra,  subject  the  Swerga,  (the  heaven  of  our  earthly 
system,)  togetliei-  with  all  its  tenantry  of  gods,  to  hi-*  authority. — 
His  next  object  of  ambition  is  to  be  the  conquest  of  the  regions  of 
Padalon^  the  Hindoo  Tartarus,  where  the  Anireeta  or  drink  of 
immortality  was  deposited  :  when  he  shall  have  possessed  himself 
of  this  divine  liquur,  it  will  only  remaiu  that  he  Mbould  scale  the 
empyreum,  and  struggle  for  the  full  power  of  divinity  with  Bramah, 
Vishnoo,  and  Seeva,  the  Trimourtee  of  the  Bramiiis.  But 
though  thus  elevated  in  present  power,  and  yet  more  by  future 
prospect  above  the  lot  of  hnmanity,  this  mighty  being  was  not  yet 
exempted  from  the  evils  which  atteud  it*  Arvatan,  his  only  son, 
whom  he  had  secured  from  steel  and  fire,  was  slain  with  a  slake 
by  a  peasant  whose  daughter  he  was  attempting  to  violate.  The 
poem  opens  w^ith  the  following  rich  and  brilhant  description  of 
the  young  rajalr  t  funeral  rites. 

Midnight,  and  yet  no  eye 

Through  all  the  Imperial  City  clos'd  m  sleep  ? 
Behold  her  streets  a-bla^ie 

With  light  that  seerajs  to  kindle  the  red  sky, 

Her  myriads  swarramg  through  the  crowded  ways !  , » 

Master  and  slave,  old  age  and  infancy. 
All,  all  abroad  to  gaze- 
House-top  and  balcony 

Clustered  with  women,  who  thruw  back  their  teib, 


With  unimptided  and  insatiate  ^ight  t 

Totiew  the  funeral  pomp  which  passes  by,  » 

As  if  the  mouniful  rite  1 

Were  hut  to  thijm  a  scene  of  joy&nce  and  dtihght.  | 

Vainly^  ye  blessed  twinklers^  of  the  nighc,  » 

Your  feeble  beams  ye  ahed,                     '  1 

Qtiench'd  in  the  utmatcirtd  light  which  tui^ht  QUt^star*  j 

Even  the  broad  eye  of  day ;  j 
Ad4  ihiM  horn  tliy  c^lti&tial  wa^ 
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Piiuresi:,  O  Moon,  an  ineffectual  ray! 
For  lo  !  len  thousand  torches  flame  and  dare 
Upon  the  midnight  air, 
Blotti»g  the  lights  of  heaveii 

Wiih  one  portentous  glare.  » 
Behold  the  Inigrant  smoke  in  many  a  fold, 
A  seen  diaij  floats  along  the  llery  sky, 
And  hangelh  visible  on  high, 
A  dark  and  waving  canopy! 

Hark  \  'tis  the  funeral  trumpet's  breath  ! 

Tis  the  dirge  of  death! 
At  once  ten  thousand  drums  begin 
With  one  long  ihimcler-peal  the  ear  assailing; 
Ten  thousand  voices  then  join  iti, 
And  with  one  deep  and  general  din 
Pour  raetr  wild  wailing* 
The  song  of  praise  is  (lrown*d 
Amid  that  deafening  sound  ; 
You  hear  no  more  the  trumpet's  tone. 
You  hear  no  more  the  mourners  mtmu, 
Though  the  trumpet's  breath,  u.nd  the  dirge  of  death, 
Mingle  and  swell  the  funeral  yell. 
But  rising  over  all  in  one  acclaim 
Is  heard  the  echoed  aud  re-echoed  name, 
From  all  that  cotintless  rout : 
Arvalan !  Arvalan ! 
Arvalan !  Arvalan ! 
Ten  times  ten  thousand  voices  in  one  shout 
Call  Arvalan  1  The  overpowering  sound 
From  house  to  house  repeated  rings  about. 

From  tower  to  tower  rolls  round.*  pp.  1—3. 
With  equally  glowing  colours  the  author  proceeda  to  describe 
the  procession  of  the  Bramins,  and  the  appearance  of  the  wives  of 
Arviiian,  who  are  doomed  to  share  with  him  the  funeral  pile, — 
Their  respective  demeanour  is  marked  with  ^e  masterly  hand  of 
genius,  that  loves  to  contrast  the  ejects  of  the  Karae  fate  upon  dif- 
ferent dispQsitiotia.  Azla  calmly  takes  her  seat,  while  *  young 
NealHny'  loudly  invokes  the  compassion  of  the  attendants,  until  she 
is  bound  by  force  to  the  dead  body  of  her  husband.  Tlie  pile  is 
fired  with  a  solemnity  at  once  awful  and  patlietic,  by  the  hand  of 
Kehama  himself,  amid  the  uoise  of  a  thousand  instruments  of 
music,  aud  the  bhouts  of  the  immense  multitude,  which  drown  the 
cries  of  the  living  victim^}.  When  all  m  in  one  mass  of  flame, 
Kehama,  moving  towards  the  table  of  the  dead,  evokes  the  spirit 
of  his  slaughtered  son.  He  appears,  and  a  scene  of  recrtminatioii 
takes  place,  in  which  they  mutually  reproach  each  other.  At 
length  Arvalan,  after  being  endowed  with  all  the  attributes  of 
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which  his  spint  could  be  made  participant,  demands  the  farther 
boon  of  exemplary  and  lasting  vengeance.    Kehama  then  turns 
a^in  to  die  pile,  raises  his  hand  to  command  silence,  and  or- 
ders the  peasant  and  his  daughter,  who  had  been  dragged  in  the 
tram  of  the  funeral  procession,  to  be  brought  forth.    Kailyal,  the 
female,  flies  for  aid  to  a  rude  image  of  Marriataly,  the  protecting 
goddess  of  the  poor,  which  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
where  die  funeral  rites  were  performed.    A  thousand  hands  strive  * 
to  tear  her  from  the  sanctuary,  but  the  offended  deity  at  once  dis- 
places her  idol,  and  plunges  it  with  the  suppliant  maiden  and  the 
sacrilegious  violators  of  her  rights,  into  the  broad  and  wpid  torrent 
below.    Kehama,  nothing  moved,  turns-  the  whole  of  his  wrath 
against  the  father  Ladudad,  upon  whom  he  pronounces  the  doom 
which  gives  name  to  the  poem.   The  pause  which  precedes  his 
revenge  is  horribly  sublime,  as  well  as  the  curse  itself. 
'  I  charm  thy  life 
From  the  weapons  of  strife, 
From  stone  and  from  wood, 
From  fire  and  from  flood, 
From  the  serpent's  tooth, 
And  the  beasts  of  blood : 
From  Sickness  I  charm  thee, 
And  Time  shall  not  harm  thee, 
But  Earth  which  is  mine, 
Its  fruits  shall  deny  thee ; 
And  water  shall  hear  roe, 
And  know  thee  and  fly  thee ; 
And  the  Winds  shall  not  touch  thee 
When  they  pass  by  thee, 
And  the  Dews  shall  not  wet  thee, 
When  they  fall  nigh  thee : 
And  thou  shalt  seek  Death 
To  release  thee,  in  vain ; 
Thou  shalt  live  in  thy  pain, 
While  Kehama  shall  reign, 
With  a  fire  in  thy  heart, 
And  a  fire  in  thy  brain ; 
And  Sleep  shall  obey  me, 
And  visit  thee  never. 
And  the  Curse  shall  be  on  thee 

For  ever  and  ever.'  pp.  18,  1 9. 

Under  this  anathema  Ladurlad  stands  motionless,  hearing  the 
jKnmds  which  formerly  rang  in  his  ear,  seemg  the  multitude  dis- 
persing, and  the  funeral  solemnity  almost  concluded,  yet  feeling 
that  hu  dreadful  fate  had  already  b^n  to  operate.  Devoted  to 
inexpressible  bodily  torture,  and  deprived  not  only  of  hope  during 
fife,  biit^f  death  itself,  he  staggers  wildly  from  the  spot,  and  losing 
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sight  of  the  decaying  fires  and  the  bands  of  prieaU  and  soldiers 
which  iiunr outided  them,  he  moves^  in  solitary  contemplation  of  hii 
misery,  along  the  banks  of  ihe  river.  Here  he  spies  an  object  borne 
down  by  the  current— it  in  the  image  of  Marriataly,  to  which  his 
daughter  still  cling!s.  Full  of  hoj)©  and  joy  he  dashes  into  the 
waters,  which  obeyed  Kehama^  and  retreated  befOTe  him, — Bltod 
to  tlie  miracle,  he  only  thinks  of  Kailyal^  and  di-ags  her  to  shore,* 
where  the  sad  developement  of  tlieir  lot  forms  the  subject  of  soiM 
beautiful  stanzas,  replete  with  poetry  and  natural  and  affecionate 
feeling. 

Hcpeatetli^ials  convince  Ladurlad  of  the  sad  reality  of  his 
curse.  Th^  water  avoids  his  liaiid— the  wind,  which  waves  every 
leaf  around  him,  is  unfelt : — sleep  will  doubtle>ss  know  the  Hajah's 
spell,  and  fly  from  his  victim — even  the  grave,  the  last  refuge 
/  of  the  wretched,  is  denied.  Wandering  yet  farther  into  the 
forestj  Kailyal  and  her  father  recline  near  a  tyger's  haunt.  The 
scene  which  follows  lj  as  impressive  and  affecting  as  the  subject  is 
wild  and  estraordtnary,  Likdurlad,  for  his  daughter's  sake,  silently 
mans  himself  to  endure  the  r»g'ing  pain  which  attended  his  singular 
deatiny,  while  Kailyal  almo:»t  persuades  herself,  from  the  regu- 
larity of  his  breathings  that  heaven  had  lent  some  respite  to  hj^ 
sorrow,  and  m  this  hope  sinks  to  rest.  Ladurlad,  who  was  awake, 
and  felt  the  whole  effects  of  the  curse,  now  resolved  to  withdraw 
from  his  daughter,  and  save  her  ihc  sight  of  hvt  misery.  He  had 
hardly  executed  hia  purpose  ere  she  awoke,  and  pursued  him  with 
all  the  agony  of  filial  affection  driven  to  despair.  Her  path  is 
crossed  by  the  spectre  of  Ai  valan,  who  gifted  by  his  sire  with 
power  to  execute  the  foul  purpose,  in  attempting  which  he  had 
perished^  pursues  his  prey  into  the  temple  of  Pollear.  This 
potent  deit^',  incensed  at  the  sacrilegious  intrusion,  seizes  Arvalan 
in  his  grasp,  and  whirls  him  to  an  immense  distance.  Kailyal, 
Ignorant  of  the  power  who  Iliad  saved  her,  continues  her  flight,  till 
she  stumbles  at  the  roots  of  a  nianchineil,  and  lies  like  a  corpse 
buneath  its  deadly  shade.  Here  she  must  have  perished:  but  a 
Gleudoveer,  or  good  genius,  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  created 
intelligences,  taking  compaitsinn  on  her  forlm-n  state,  bears  her  to 
Mount  Himakoot,  the  abode  of  Casyapa,  the  Saturn  of  Hindos- 
tan,  and  father  of  all  the  inferior  gods.  Tlie  aged  deity,  who 
wants  power  to  contend  with  Kehama,  warns  the  Glendoveer  of 
the  risk  of  undertaking  die  protection  of  one  persecuted  by  tlie 
tyrant,  whose  encroachments  on  the  deities  became  every  day  more 
Kirmidable,  Charmed  widi  the  beauties  and  virtue^?  which  he  has 
rescued,  the  Glendoveer  determines  not  to  abandon  Kitilyul,  and 
conveys  her  is  the  ^  ship  of  heaven/  one  of  the  most  auiward  coiv 
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trivances  of  the  poem,  to  the  Swerga,  or  terrestrial  paradise,  the 
abode  of  lodra.  Here  also  he  meets  a  cold  reception,  for  ludra 
trembles  at  Kehama.  Kailyal  prays  to  be  returned  to  earth,  that 
she  may  assuage,  by  participation,  ^e  lot  of  her  father  ;  and  Indra, 
.affected  by  her  virtue,  finally  resolves  to  afford  her  and  Ladurlad  a 
^temporary  asylum. 

*  ^Where  Ganges  has  its  birth, 

Below  our  sphere  and  yet  above  the  earth ; 

There  may  Ladurlad  rest  beyond  the  power 

Of  the  dread  Rajah  till  the  fated  hour/ 

The  hour  apurehended  by  Indra  was  iast  approac|i^ing.  Ninety- 
nine  steeds  had  already  bled  on  Seeva's  altar,  and  when  another  victim 
should  complete  the  sacrifice,  the  power  of  Kehama  must  super- 
sede that  of  the  sovereign  of  the  S\yerga,  The  horse  destined  for 
ihis  purpose  was  carefully  guarded ;  but  the  troops  watched  him  at 
«  distance,  because  the  touch  of  human  hand  would  render  him 
unfit  for  the  altar.  He  is  diiveu  forward  by  the  contracting  bands 
of  archers,  who  only  leave  him  a  pass^e  to  the  temple.  His  ter- 
ror at  the  unaccustomed  objects,  and  the  deep  silence  with  which 
an  immense  crowd  watched  for  the  completion  of  the  sacrifice,  are 
described  iu  thrilling  language.  As  Kehama  lifts  the  axe,  a  man 
springs  from  the  crowd  to  seize  the  hallowed  steed.  A  thousand 
archers  at  once  discbarge  their  shafts;  but  they  fall  harmless  from 
the  invi^nerable  stranger,  who  mounts  the  steed,  gallops  round  the 
circl^'  and  renders  the  victim  thus  profaned  totally  unfit  for  the 
purpoee  of  the  sacrificer.  The  intruder  is  dragged  to  the  feet  of 
Kehama,  but  on  him  (for  it  was  Ladurlad)  the  Rajah  had  already 
ejcercised  all  his  vengeance.  He  therefore  turned  his  fury  on  the 
troops  who  did  not  prevent  his  intrusion ;  and  a  scene  of  blood 
•Bsues  perfectly  characteristic  of  Indian  manners,  and  described 
with  all  the  dreadful  graces  of  poetry. 

The  consequences  of  this  horrible  massacre  are  - painted  with 
equal  truth  and  sublimity. 

*  The  steam  of  slaughter  from  that  place  of  blood 
Spread  o'er  the  tainted  sky. 
Vultures  for  whom  the  Rajah's  tyranny 
So  oft  bad  furnished  food,  from  far  and  nigh 
8ped  to  the  lure :  aloft  with  joyful  cry  * 
Wheeling  around,  they  hover'd  over  head  ; 
Or,  on  the  temple  perch'd,  with  greedy  eye, 
Impatient  watch'd  the  dead. 
,  Far  off  the  tygers,  in  the  inmost  wood, 
Heard  the  death-shriek,  and  snufT'd  the  scent  pf  blood. 
They  rose,  and  through  the  covert  went  their  way, 
Couch'd  at  the  forest's  edge,  and  waited  for  their  prey.'  p.  83. 
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Ladurlad  meanwhile  had  wandered  from  the  scene  of  cruelty, 
and  ulmost  uimiltingl)?  reached  the  habitatiun  of  iiis  earlier  dajs. 
'J'his  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passuges  of  the  poeni^  and  dis- 
plays, in  an  eminent  degree,  the  art  witli  which  Mr,  Southey  has 
contrived  to  unite  the  supernatural  tone  of  his  poem  with  the 
genuine  feelings  of  humanity,  and  thus  give  the  sufferuigs  of  La- 
dtirbd  im  interest  of  which  the  utter  impoj^sibihty  of  his  case  might 
olhcrv\'jse  seem  to  deprive  hira.  The  scene  of  former  happjness,^ 
the  recollection  of  his  deceased  wife  and  persecuted  daughter,  rush 
upon  him  with  double  force,  at  the  sight  of  the  desolation  occa- 
sioned by  his  absence  from  what  was  once  the  spot  of  domestic 
peace.  The  distuut  mirth  of  his  former  neighbours,  heard  from 
tlie  village  market-place,  ia  exquisitely  described  as  acting  upon  the 
miserable  man  lik«  an  iustilt  to  his  wretchedness,  although  he  knew 
they  were  not  au  are  of  his  presence.  These  siid  reveries  are  inter- 
rnpted  by  tlie  apparition  of  Arvalan.  This  unrelenting  spectre 
proceetb  to  new  acts  of  insult,  but  is  put  to  flight  by  Ereenia,  the 
hencvolent  Glen  do  veer,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
Indra,  conveys  Ladurlad  to  his  daughter's  temporary  asylum  at  the 
holy  source  of  the  Ganges. 

Ill  the  delicious  groves  which  surround  Mount  Meru,  the  perse- 
cuted pair  are  joined  by  Yedillian,  the  deceased  wife  of  £*adur- 
lad;  and  mother  of  Kailyal  j  atid  tlie  society  thus  strangely  atisem- 
bled,  consisting  of  a  geuie,  a  ghost,  and  two  mortals,  continue  a 
while  in  happiness,  notvvithstunding  an  attempt  of  the  inveterate 
Arvalan,  assisted  by  a  jiotent  enchantress,  to  intrude  upon  theif 
place  of  refuge.  But  iti  the  opening  of  the  twelftli  section  they 
are  disturbed  by  the  intelligence  that  Kehama  is  about  to  renew 
the  sat^rifice  which  had  been  interrupted,  and  that  there  was  no 
safety  for  them  in  Mount  Meru,  The  mortals  return,  the  fiery 
curse  again  occupies  ilui  heart  and  brain  of  Ladurlad,  and  hardly 
do  tliey  stand  upon  middle  earth  wlien  the  blow  struck,  and  tlie 
■acritice  completed. 

'  Aruund  her  Father's  neck  the  Maiden  lock'd 
Her  anns,  vf\wn  that  portentous  blow  Wits  given  j 
Clinging  to  iiiin  she  beard  the  dread  ujjroar, 
And  Telt  th<^  sluniHtjnng  shock  wliicli  ran  ihrough  Heaven, 
l-^arth  underneath  them  rtick'd, 
Her  strong  foundations  heaving  in  coiuinotiotj, 
Such  as  wild  wnvh  upraise  in  raving  Ucean, 
As  tht>ugh  the  solid  bttse  were  rent  a&under. 
And  In !  where,  storming  the  astonishM  sky, 
Kehutna  a.nd  his  evil  host  asctittd! 
Ik-tbre  them  rails  the  thunder. 
Ten  thousand  ihouisand  lightnings  round  ihem  fly. 

Upward  the  lengthening  pageantries  aspire. 
Leaving  from  Earth  tg  Ikaven  a  widening  wake  of  fire/  .p  I  SI, 
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Neither  earth  nor  heaven  was  to  afford  Kailyal  rest.  A  band 
of  Yoguees  or  profligate  priests  seize  her  as  a  bride  for  Jaga-naut^ 
in  whose  name  they  prosecute  their  infamous  pleasures.  Kai- 
lyal is  led  in  a  procession,  which  is  described  with  magnificent 
luxuriance.  She  is  imprisoned  in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  and 
the  chief  Bramin  approaches  his  prey,  when  he  is  anticipated  by 
the  spectre,  who  dashes  him  to  earth,  and  occupies  his  dead  body, 
llie  Glendoveer  again  appears,  but  is  hurried  off  by  the  demons 
who  attend  the  son  of  Kehama.  Kailyal  sets  fire  to  the  pagoda^ 
and  Arvalan,  who  was  now  sensible  to  the  flames,  flies  in  dismay; 
while  Ladurlad,  fenced  by  his  enemy's  curse  against  the  rage  of 
every  element,  rushes  through  the  conflagration,  and  rescues  hi9 
daughter  from  its  fury. 

In  the  next  section,  the  father  and  daughter  proceed  to  tlie  release 
of  the  benevolent  Glendoveer.  Kailyal  had  learned  from  the 
exulting  expressions  of  Arvalan,  that  he  had  imprisoned  his  rival  in 
the  sepulchre  of  an  .ancient  monarch,  Baly  by  name,  whose  capital 
had  been  overvthelmed  by  the  ocean.  The  obscure  yet  wondrous 
remains  of  this  sub-marine  city  are  displayed  iu  the  most  glowing 
and  romantic  colours.  Ladurlad,  over  whom  the  sea  had  no 
power,  enters  gardens  where  earthly  vegetation  was  replaced  by  ^ 
thousand  marine  productions  which  emulated  all  the  splendours  of 
Flora,  and  penetrated  to  the  caverns  where  the  race  of  the  mighty 
Baiy  were  deposited  in  death. 

*  Deep  in  the  marble  rock,  the  Hall 
Of  Death  was  hollowed  out,  a  chamber  wide, 
Low-roofd,  and  long ;  on  either  side, 
Each  in  his  own  alcove^  and  on  his  throne, 
The  Kings  of  old  were  seated  :  in  his  hand 
Each  held  the  sceptre  of  command, 
From  whence,  across  that  scene  of  endless  nighty 
A  carbuncle  diffused  its  everlasting  light.'  p.  17^* 

At  the  extremity  of  this  awful  range  of  sepulchres  he  beholdd 
Ereenia  chained  to  the  rock,  and  guarded  by  a  huge  sea  monster, 
whose  conflict  with  Ladurlad  is  one  of  the  most  (unnatural  we  can-^^ 
not  say)  but  unpleasing  and  useless  prodigies  in  the  poem.  They 
struggle  for  a  whole  week,  the  one  secured  by  the  ap  'thema  of 
Kehama,  the  other  by  his  invulnerable  scales.  The  contest  finds 
a  singular  termination  :  *  the  beast  must  sleep  or  die and 
Ladurlad  presses  too  closely  on  him  to  admit  of  repose,  the  latter 
alternative  becomes  inevitable.  Ladurlad  now  frees  the  Glendoveer, 
and  they  joyously  ascend  to  the  earth,  where  Kailyal  awaited  their 
return  on  the  shore.  .  The  pleasure  of  their  meeting  is  checked  by  the 
re-appearance  of  the  eternal  Arvalan,  on  whom  all  former  correc- 
tion had  jbeen  thrown  away.  At  this  nice  moment  Baly,  who,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  his  vh  tiies,  liud  been  contstituted  judge  of  Padaloii, 
(the  Hindoo  hell^)  happened  to  be  taking  his  yearly  walk  upon 
earth,  and,  espying  his  advantage,  seized  upon  Arvalan,  his  con- 
federate enchantress,  and  their  assistants  ;  and  without  ifvaitint!:  for 
Kehama,  who  was  hastening  to  the  rescue  of  his  son,  regaiueti 
the  infernal  territories,  yet  inaccessible  to  the  Rajah's  power,  and 
secured  his  prif^oners,  Kehama,  thu^  anticipated,  mf dilates  new 
persecutions  tor  ihe  uttliappy  Kaiiyal,  wliose  tiand  he  now  demands 
for  himself,  alleging  that  lie  and  she  alone  \\ere  destined  to  partake 
of  the  anireeta,  or  cup  of  immortality,  wliich  he  speedily  hoped  to 
noinpel  Yaraen,  the  Pluto  of  the  Bramin  Tartarus,  to  deliver. — 
The  dcijcription  of  Kehama,  when  he  softened  his  terrors,  reminds 
as  of  the  Satan  of  Milton,  yet  stands  the  comparison. 

*  Pride  could  not  quit  his  eye. 
Nor  that  reinorsieless  miture  from  his  front 
Dep5irt:  yei  whoso  had  beheld  him  then 
Had  felt  some  admiration  mix'd  with  dread, 

And  might  have  said 
That  sure  he  seemM  to  be  tbe  King  of  Men ; 
l*ss  than  the  f^reatest  that  he  could  not  be, 
Who  carried  in  his  port  such  might  and  majesty,'  p.  IQf, 

His  suit,  tliough  backed  by  the  proffered  recal  of  the  fatal  cur^ie, 
is  steadily  rejected  by  Ladurlad  and  Kailyal,  and  he  leaves  them 
with  an  aggravated  anathema. 

llie  daring  Giendoveer  nieamvhile  had  scaled  Mount  Calasay, 
the  empyreum  where  H  ram  ah,  Vishnoo,  and  Seeva  dwell  in  an 
abyss  of  light.  Here  he  i<^  directed  to  descend  to  the  kingdom 
of  Yemen,  and  await  the  unravelling  of  the  will  of  destiny. 
Though  this  seemed  but  indifferent  consolation,  the  Giendoveer,  with 
Kailyal  and  her  father,  undertakes  the  melancholy  journey.  'Oiey 
cross  the  sea  w  Inch  divides  middle  earth  from  the  realms  of  Yamen, 
aud  fmd  upon  the  opposite  shore  the  crowds  who  wait  admittance 
into  his  dreai7  kmgtloni,  Padalou  was  encircled  by  an  icy  mound. 
Eight  gates  gave  access  to  this  region  of  punishment,  and  at  each 
the  warders  mounted  double  guard,  iipprehensive  of  the  invasion  of 
Kehama,  who,  having  conquered  earth  and  sky,  now  threatened 
hell  itjielf.  The  visitors  enter  Padalon  in  a  chariot,  which  huug 
»elf-Lulanced  on  a  single  wheel.    Here  tlie  scene  was  altered, 

*  Far  otht^r  hght  than  that  of  day  there  shone 

Upon  the  travellers,  eiiteriitg  I'adftlon. 
Tht:y,  too,  iu  d^rktie^iis  entere<i  on  their  way^ 
But,  far  before  the  Car, 
A  giuvy,  as  of  u  (lery  lurmice  light, 
Fill'd  kli  hefurc  iheui.    'Twm  a  light  which  made 
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Darkness  itself  appear 
A  thing  of  comfort,  and  the  sight,  dismay'i). 
Shrunk  inward  from  the  molten  atmosphere. 
Their  way  was  through  the  adamantine  rock 
Which  girt  the  World  of  Woe;  on  either  side 

Its  massive  walls  arose,  and  overhead 
Arch'd  the  loiig  passage  ;  onward  as  they  ride, 
With  stronger  glare  the  light  around  them  spread, 
And  lo!  the  regions  dread, 
The  World  of  Woe  before  them,  opening  wide.'  pp.  240,  241. 

The  single- wheeled  car  crosses  the  fiery  flood  on  a  *  rib  of  steel,' 
sharp  as  the  edge  of  a  sabre,  while  the  screams  and  torments  of  the 
damned  in  the  gulph  beneath  are  described  with  all  the  gloomy 
power  of  Dante.  Even  a  new  feature  of  terror  is  afforded  to  these 
accursed  regions  by  the  apprehended  insurrection  of  their  inhabitants, 
who,  expecting  the  descent  of  Kehama,  their  deliverer,  are  with  diff 
ficulty  retained  in  subjection  by  multiplied  guai  ds  and  additional  . 
tortures.  Through  such  sounds  and  sights  of  terror,  the  suppliants 
at  length  reach  the  judgment-seat  of  i  amen.  His  golden  throne 
is  propped  at  the  three  corners  by  three  figures  red-hot,  yet  retain- 
ing the  form  and  sensations  of  humanity:  the  fourth  corner  is 
unsupported.  As  in  this  tottering  state  it  could  not  afford  a  secure 
seat  for  the  monarch  of  Padalon,  Yamen  had  placed  himself 
upon  a  huge  marble  sepulchre,  die  abode  of  his  consort  Azyoruca, 
who  received  into  her  hundred  aims  the  souls  whose  doom  her  hus- 
band pronounced. 

Yamen  had  scarcely  welcomed  the  fugitives,  when  the  approach 
of  Kehama  to  storm  his  realms  became  manifest,  and  the  tumult  of 
hell,,  the  clang  of  the  tormentors  scourges,  and  the  shrieks  of  the 
sufferers,  were  lost  in  a  dreadful  interval  of  suspense. 

*  The  voice  of  lamentation  ceased  in  Hell, 
And  sudden  silence  all  around  them  fell, 
Silence  more  wild  and  terrible 
Than  all  the  infernal  dissonance  before : 
Through  that  portentous  stillness,  far  away, 
Unwonted  sounds  were  heard  advancing  on 
And  deepening  on  their  way.* 

This  sublime  passage  announces  the  Rajah,  and  we  could  have 
wished  that  it  had  altogether  superseded  the  account  of  his  actual 
assault;  which,  though  perfectly  consonant  to  Hindoo  superstition, 
is  far  too  extravagant  for  a  serious  poem.  Kehama,  self-multiplied 
by  the  attribute  of  divine  power  which  he  had  extorted  from 
heaven,  stood  at  the  self-same  moment  before  the  eight  gates  of  hell, 
ttormed  each  of  them  at  the  same  instant,  and  advanced,  as  it  were, 
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in  eight  colamns  over  the  eight  causeways  which  led  to  the  throne 
of  Yamen.  The  penal  fires  grew  pale  before  the  lightnings 
"vi^hich  attended  his  career,  and  the  thunders  of  hell  were  drowned 
in  the  louder  terrors  which  proclaimed  his  march.  The  gates  of 
the  Hindoo  pandaemonium  are  burst  open,  and  the  Rajah  in  all  his 
forms  surrounds  its  monarch. — The  strife  is  judiciously  veiled  by 
darkness,  but  the  issue  is  not  long  dubious.  Kehama,  having 
resumed  his  individuality,  is  discovered  seated  on  the  marble  tomb, 
.with  Yamen  under  his  feet.  He  demands  of  the  three  living 
statues  who  prop  the  golden  throne,  what  they  are,  and  for  whom 
the  fourth  place  is  reserved.  They  answer  by  a  description  of  their 
vices,  and  declare  in  chorus  that  the  vacant  comer  is  destined  for 
one  equal  in  guilt  to  themselves,  and  that  they  had  long  looked  for 
that  one  in  Kehama.  The  Rajah  smiled  contemptuously,  and  or-r 
dered  the  amreeta  to  be  brought  forth :  obedient  to  his  voice,  the 
inarble  sepulchre  opened,  and  *  a  huge  anatomy  within  its  womb* 
presented  the  'cup  of  immortality.' 

The  Rajah  agam  invites  Kailyal  to  partake  his  power,  accom- 
ipanied  by  a  threat  that  if  she  refuses,  her  father  shall  supply  the 
vacant  place  under  the  judgment  seat  of  Yamen.  Both  remain 
unmoved :  '  the  resolute  heart  and  virtuous  will'  oppose  the  tyrant 
even  in  the  plenitude  of  his  triumph  over  death  and  fate.  Kehama 
had  no  sooner  quaffed  the  amreeta,  than  he  experienced  the  doom 
of  his  impious  ambition : — immortality,  happy  immortality  at  least, 
could  not  be  the  meed  of  evil ;  the  liquor  ran  through  his  veins  in 
a  stream  of  molten  fire,  torturing  but  not  destroying  his  frame  ;  and 
the  Rajah,  maugre  his  omnipotence,  feels  himself  compelled  to 
assume  his  place,  the  fourth  burning  column  of  the  infernal  throne. 
jKailyal  now  drinks ;  but  the  amreeta,  of  which  the  qualities  were 
beneficent  or  malignant  according  to  the  properties  of  those  who 
partook  of  it,  did  but  consume  the  dross  of  humanity,  and  qualify 
her  to  enjoy  immortal  happiness  with  her  beloved  Ereenia.  The 
god  of  death  then  casts  his  eye  upon  Ladurlad,  who  sinks  at  the 
glance  into  his  last  mortal  slumber. 

*  Blessed  that  sleep,  more  blessed  was  the  waking, 
For  on  that  night  a  heavenly  morning  broke; 

The  light  of  heaven  was  round  him  when  he  woke, 
And  in  the  Swerga  in  Yedillian's  bower. 

All  whom  he  loved  he  met  to  part  no  more.* 

Such  is  the  termination  of  this  singular  poem,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  wild  9nd  extravagant  tenor,  rivetted  our  attention  more 
powerfully  than  any  thing  which  we  have  lately  perused.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  adopt  any  certain  rule  of  criticism  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
duction so  anomalous.  In  other  cases  we  perceive  the  mark  at 
Vfhich  the  author  h^  aimed,  and  caq  therefore  judge  whether  he  has 
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fallen  short  of  it :  but  Mr.  Southey  resembles  Acestes,  who  shot 
merely  to  shew  the  strength  of  his  bow,  and  the  height  to  which 
he  could  send  his  arrow. 

*  Volans  liquidis  in  nubibuB  arsit  arundo 

Signavitque  viam  flamrais/ 

:  In  this  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  to  read  tlie  Curse  of 
'  Kehama  without  conceiving  the  highest  opinion  of  the  authcM-'s 
force  of  imagination  and  power  of  expression.  The  passages  which 
we  have  quoted  will  bear  us  out  in  asserting  that  no  bard  of  modem 
days  possesses  a  more  abundant  share  of  imagination,  the  highest 
of  poetic  qualities.  There  is  a  glow,  an  cxuberanc}'  even  in  his 
descriptions,  indicating  a  richness  of  fancy  adcquat*  to  supply  the 
Mraste  not  of  use  only,  but  of  extravagance :  and  perhaps  it  is  a 
natui'al  consequence  of  such  attributes,  that,  like  Collins,  '  he  loves 
fairies,  genii,  giants  and  monsters;  delights  to  rove  through  the 
meanders  of  enchantment,  to  gaze  on  the  magnificence  of  golden 
palaces,  and  to  repose  by  the  w  ater-falls  of  Elysian  gardens.'  To 
this  taste  we  owe  the  '  wild  and  wondrous  tale'  of  Thalaba,  and 
the  still  more  wild  and  wondrous  Curse  of  Kehama.  If  we  com- 
pare these  extraordinary  poems,  we  shall  find  that  though  they 
bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  those  paintings  which  are 
termed  companions,  their  leading  features  are  nevertheless  dif- 
ferent. The  mythology  of  Thalaba  is  drawn  from  a  source  with 
which  we  became  early  acquainted.  Turbans  and  scymitars, 
caliphs  and  visirs,  dervises  and  calendars,  mosques  and  minarets, 
the  practice  and  almost  the  theory  of  the  Moslem  religion,  are 
familiar  to  us,  from  those  delightful  days  when  awakening  fancy  first 
rioted  on  the  banquet  of  fictitious  narrative.  But  what  the  Curse  of 
Kehama  wants  in  the  charm  of  early  prepossession,  it  enjoys  in  the 
more  important  quality  of  edification.  The  Hindoo  religion,  of 
which  Europeans,  nay  Indo-Europeans,  know  little,  excepting  from 
the  ponderous  labours  of  a  few  literati,  is  not  only  curious,  as  one 
of  the  most  ancient  existing  superstitions,  but  particularly  interest- 
ing, as  regulating  the  religious  belief  and  moral  practice  of  mil- 
lions whom  treaty  or  conquest  has  united  to  the  British  empire. 

But  it  must  not  be  understood,  while  we  are  thus  expressing  our 
thanks  for  the  form  in  which  so  much  instruction  is  conveyed  to 
us,  that  we  consider  Mr.  Soutiiey  as  having  employed  the  energies 
of  his  genius,  and  the  treasures  of  his  knowledge,  in  constructhig  a 
tale  which  should  have  no  higher  object  than  to  introduce  to  thfe 
world,  The  Hindoo  mythology  made  plain  and  easy  to  thc^teanest 
capacity.  The  poet,  we  apprehend,  had  discovered  that  on  this 
mythology  he  could  raise  such  a  fabric  as  he  now  presents  to  us-^ 
that  he  could  reduce  its  unwieldy  and  dbjointed  parts  into  some 
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kind  of  form  ;  and  divesting  of  extravagance  what  he  found  in  it  of 
mibiimitj,  employ  the  means  which  a  partiLuiar  superstition  oftered 
to  his  hands,  in  the  production  of  a  work  which  should  excite  an 
interest  as  universal  as  iJmt  qf  the  most  probable  fable.  And  here 
we  feel  that  our  highest  tribute  of  praisite  is  due  to  Mr.  Southev  as 
a  poet  and  a  man.  In  whatever  degree  tlie  cause  of  virtue  and  of 
morab  (and  must  be  blind  indeed  not  to  discover  hif*  uuifonii 
exertions  on  their  side)  has  been  indebted  to  him  heretofore,  it  has 
now  to  acknowledge  far  more  splendid  s*;rvices.  His  heroine 
does  not  owe  her  triumph  to  supernatural  interpositioits,  founded 
on  principles  of  which  the  devtlopement  can  neither  increase  our 
interest  nor  admiration.  From  the  gods  she  could  deiive  but  little 
assistance ;  for  till  the  final  incident  of  the  poem  take^  place,  the 
Ticirix  laam  seems  to  be  that  of  tlieir  enemy.  Heaven  itself 
ststJids  in  need  of  Ladurlad;  and^  together  with  him,  she  is  identi- 
fied with  the  interests  of  its  inhabitants.  IV  hence,  then,  spriugs 
this  union  ultimatelvso  effectual  in  baffling  the  ambitious  purposes 
of  Kehama  ?  The  answer  is  obvious  :  from  the  moral  character  of 
Kailyy],  which  is  perpetually  opposed  to  the  inordinnte  sttlejnpts, 
and  almost  omnipotent  wickedness  of  the  Rajah.  His  persecu- 
tions serve  only  to  increase  her  patience  and  piety,  and  to  tmn  her 
mind  into  itself  in  search  of  means  of  defence  against  her  singular 
calamities.  To  the  moral  agency  of  tliis  principle  the  poem  owes 
itA  grandeur^  at  once  splendid  and  severe, 

A  work  which  combines  with  circumstances  of  this  nature  a 
powerful  imaginative  character,  has  certainly  advanced  far  towards 
perfection  in  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  poetry— the  elevation  of 
the  human  mind;  which  is  thus  for  a  time  liJ'tetl  above  the  sphere 
of  common  life,  its  low  pursuits  ami  passions,  and  carried  into  an 
enipvreum  of  fancy,  where  it  may  rove  at  will  thiough  blissful 
regions  of  its  own  creation.  It  ia  imp^>ssible  for  a  reader  of  feel- 
ing  lo  rise  from  such  a  poem  without  being  sensible  of  this  abstrac* 
tion ;  without  a  consciousness  that  he  has  at  least  enjoyed  a  glimpse 
of  virtue,  that  his  heart  has  been  warmed  by  her  influence ;  and,  that, 
however  transif  tjt  this  influence  might  be,  it  brought  with  it  a  con- 
viction of  the  etistence  of  thatdiviuf;  original  from  which  it  spning* 
Poetry,  indeed,  cannot  create  a  soil  for  virtue  to  take  root  in  ;  but 
whenever  it  appears  in  its  loftier  character*  it  seldom  foils  lo  in*- 
vigorate  and  enrich  that  In  which  it  is  already  implanted. 

Some  remarks  upon  the  conduct  of  the  work  will  naturally 
be  exptcled  from  us.  In  this  Mr.  Soulhey  had  to  strugi^le  witli 
two  great  dirticnilics.  The  poem  being  entirely  mythological,  and 
tbe  agents,  p:eu*'rally  s]>eaking,  havin;^  little  m  common  with 
bumaiuty,  it  must  at  first  sight  seem  difficult  to  preserve  that  inte- 
jest  JO  the  actioa  of  the  piece  which  forms  the  principai  charm  of 
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noiTstive.  Ttte  poet,  whoso  heart  is  always  true  to  morfll  feerliitf, 
baa  overcome  tYm  disadvantage  by  ibe  beautiful  picture  of  filial 
affection  exliibited  in  the  ami-able  and  virtuous  Kailyal.  It  U  this 
seciet  charm  Mlikh  gives  interest  to  the  adveittures  of  the  perse- 
cntL-d  pair,  remote  as  they  are  from  all  resemblance  to  possibility. 
Hie  purity,  siniplidty,  and  self-devotion  of  this  injured  female 
sanctify  her,  as  it  were^  in  our  fancy;  nor  can  we  consider  as  over- 
strained the  beautiful  passage  in  v^hkh  her  virtue  like  that  of 
Speutcr'js  Una,  is  described  as  subjugating  brute  ferocity. 

*  A  charm  v/m  on  the  Leopard  when  he  came 
Within  the  circle  of  that  mj-Btic  plade; 
Submiss  he  cruuch'd  before  the  heavenly  "Maid, 
And  offered  to  her  touch  his  speckled  side; 
Or  witiiai'cli'd  back  erect,  and  bemlioghead, 
And  eyes  half-clos'd  for  pleasure,  would  he  stand, 

Courting  the  pressure  of  her  gentle  hand.'  p.  13S. 

The  portrait  of  Ladurlad  is  also  interesting,  tliough  iu  a  less 
gree.  The  imaj^ination  is  unable  to  receive  tlie  idea  of  intolerable 
torture  existing  for  such  a  length  of  time  ;  and  although  the  poet 
hap  judiciously  broken  the  spdl  by  intervale  of  repose,  yet  when 
we  consider  the  exertioHs  made  in  the  delivery  of  the  Ghiidoveer, 
we  are  led  to  suspect  lh:it  the  pain  had  become  sufferable  by  en- 
dttrance.  The  love  of  the  Glendoveer  reminded  us  of  the  Coropte 
de  Gahalisj  and  of  Pope,  who  adapted  to  comic  machinery  the 
attachment  of  his  airy  bei*i§^s.  It  is^  perhaps,  less  fitted  to  serious 
poetry ;  for  so  iusejiarable  are  our  ideas  even  of  sentimeiital  a0iectioii| 
from  the  pangs  of  jealonf^y  and  the  tumults  of  desire,  that  we  can 
hardly  conceive  love,  m  the  mnae  usually  affixed  to  tlie  ord,  existing 
between  two  beings  of  different  natures,  any  more  than  between  two 
persons  of  the  same  sex.  But  Sstan  is  the  hero  of  Paradise  Lost, 
so  Kehamn,  partaking  of  his  haughty  and  ambitious  character,  and 
fsceedingr  him  in  power,  is  far  the  most  prominent  figuie  in  the 
poem.  Mr.  Soutney  has  happily  €mbc)died  his  conception  of  an 
bttftian  beij(g  approaching  in  power  to  n  divinity,  in  malig^nity  to 
rtie  evil  ]>riiicip]e.  Severer  critics  may  however  c«?imire  the  pa*- 
itge  iu  the  seventeenth  sectjijii,  where  Baly  carries  off  Arvaran ; 
uid  where  the  Hajah,  instead  of  attempting  his  rescue,  proposes  him- 
self as  a  suitor  to  Kuilytil,  ami  thus  altogether  changes  the  motive  of 
her  persecution.  Even  when  Kehama  hnd  subdued  ttie  God  of 
hell,  vre  hear  nothing  of  his  releasing  Ar^alan,  although  his  affec- 
tion for  him  is  the  main  cause  of  the  curse  of  Ladurlad.  But  we 
are  more  inclined  to  censui  e  the  conclusiiion  of  Kehama^s  career,  as 
iiiconi^istent  ^vith  the  dignity  of  his  character  and  the  extent  of  hii 
power*.  Soiuethin^  hke  the  same  incident  is  to  be  found  in  one 
of  the  tales  of  the  Genii,  where  the  wat(  rs  of  oblivion  prove  the 
waters  of  death ;  but  thia  is  more  ingenioua  than  the  expedient 
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by  which  Seed's  humbles  Kchama  in  the  very  height  of  hit 
triumph-  j^fter  all,  a  similar  objection  would  probably  have  oc- 
curred to  any  inaiitier  in  which  the  tale  could  be  concluded :  for 
as  Kehama  had  been  almost  raised  to  a  level  with  Omnipo- 
tence, it  would  not  be  easy  to  devise  any  adequate  mode  of  ac-. 
complishing  his  overthrow. 

A  second  difficulty  which  Mr.  Southey  had  to  encounter^  ii 
tliat  of  adaptuig  the  vast  and  clumsy  fabric  of  Indian  mythology 
to  the  purposes  of  English  poetry.  We  have  observed  the  advan- 
tages which  this  presented;  and  the  inconveniences  gre  pointed 
out  by  the  poet  himself,  when  he  acknowlege^  the  anti-pictii- 
resque  exterior  of  the  Hindoo  deities,  and  the  frantic  extrava- 
gance of  the  fables  in  which  they  ai*e  agefita.  Neither  daes  he 
disguise  the  obvious  objection,  that  the  English  reader  may  be 
Startled  by  beinr;  plimged  at  once  into  a  new  and  unknown  system. 
The  last  difficulty  Mr.  Southey  has  removed  by  a  list  of  thoge 
deities  who  occupy  a  place  among  his  dramatis  personif.,  and  by  dis- 
tinguishing the  character  and  functions  of  each.  The  other  in- 
convenience wa3  not  so  easily  parried.  Mr.  Southey  has  indeed, 
generally  speaking,  chosen  the  most  pleasing  of  the  Hindoo  tra- 
ditions. But  while  plungitig  into  such  an  abyss  of  monstrous  and 
outrageous  fictions,  the  poet,  perhaps,  became  more  familiarized 
with  the  eastern  stile  than  M'as  quite  consistent  ^vitli  the  necetisary 
•everity  of  selection,  and  we  have  been  not  a  little  startled  at  some 
of  the  topics  which  he  has  chosen  to  celebrate.  We  have  already 
stated  our  objections  to  the  eight-days  combat  of  I^durlad  with 
the  sea-monster,  and  to  the  self-multiplication  of  Kehama,  on  his 
ttorming  Padalon,  We  would  have  included  in  our  expurganda, 
Indra's  elemental  palace,  built  partly  of  fire,  partly  of  water,  had  not 
the  poetry  been  so  exquisitely  beautifid  as  to  excuse  extravagance  it- 
pelf  :  but  a  globe  which  the  sorceress  Lorrinite  composed  of  the  pupils 
of  human  eyes,  we  must  condemn  without  mercyj  We  would  also 
•end  to  the  Remise  a  certain  infernal  car,  which  as  it  only  moved  ou 
one  wheel,  must  have  been  a  precarious  vehicle,  even  if  it  had  tra- 
versed a  road  broader  than  the  edge  of  a  scymetar.  The  description 
of  Mount  Calasay,  a  silver  hill,  with  seven  silver  ladders,  is  too 
uch  like  a  tale  of  Madam  D  aunois ;  and  we  cannot  help  remarking, 
at  Yamen-pur,  the  metropolis  of  the  infernal  regions,  being 
made  of  a  single  diamond,  is  the  more  brilliant  habitation  of  tlie 
two.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  Grecian  Copid,  we  cannot  re- 
concile otirsdvea  to  Camdeo'3  bowstring,  which  being  conipused 
of  live  beeij,  must  have  been  singularly  ill  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  archery ;  nor  are  we  at  all  pleased  with  the  bees  breaking  off 
upon  one  occasion,  and  hiving  upon  Kailyal  s  head.  These  and 
£tmilar  im perfect lona,  however,  were  almost  inseparable  from  a 
plan  laid  in  the  wildest  regians  of  Action.    The  Greeks  alone 
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have  contrived  to  reconcile  to  grace,  and  to  a  decent  probability, 
their  mytholo<^cal  fables,  while  the  Hindoos  have,  of  all  na- 
tions, run  fariliest  into  the  extremes  of  tumid  and  unimaginable 
absurdity. 

We  can  the  more  readily  pardon  Mr.  Southey  for  following,  in 
a  few  instances,  the  bad  taste  of  his  model ;  because  one  of  his 
principal  beauties  is  derived  from  the  uncommon  art  w  ith  which 
he  has  maintained  the  character  of  a  poet  of  Hindostau.  We 
have  scarcely  been  able  to  find  a  passage,  in  which  we  are  re- 
minded that  the  bard  is  an  European.  The  ornaments,  the  land- 
scape, the  animals,  the  similies,  the  language,  die  sentiments,  are 
oriental;  selected,  indeed,  and  arranged  with  more  art  than 
any  eastern  poet  could  have  displayed  ;  but  still  composed  of  the 
very  materials  which  he  must  necessarily  have  employed.  This 
observation  of  manners  and  costume,  is  carried  still  farther  than 
in  Madoc.  There  the  poet  established  among  his  imaginary 
Atzeucas,  various  rites  observed  in  different  parts  of  America; 
but  here,  where  materials  were  more  amply  supplied,  his  manners 
and  sentiments  are  not  merely  oriental,  but  so  distinctly  and  ex- 
clusively Hindoo,  that  they  could  be  properly  ascribed  to  no 
other  Indian  faith,  and  would  be  misplaced,  had  the  story 
respected  Mahometans,  lliibetians,  or  Parsees.  The  genius  and 
moral  feeling  of  the  author  are,  indeed,  visibly  superior  to  the 
colours  with  which  he  works;  yet  this  superiority  cannot  be 
perceived  from  the  Englishman  breaking  forth  in  any  particular 
passage ;  but  from  the  general  light  diffused  over  the  whole  pic-» 
ture,  like  that  communicated  by  the  sun  to  nature  upon  those  days 
in  which  his  orb  is  not  visible. 

Weighing,  therefore,  the  beauties,  and  the  imperfections  con- 
nected with  the  author's  plan,  the  former  will  be  found  to  prepon- 
derate in  a  very  great  degree.  But  could  not  Mr.  Southey  have 
selected  some  subject,  admitting  all  that  is  excellent,  and  excluding 
all  that  is  extravagant  in  his  poem  ?  We  should  be  deficient  indeed 
ipour  art,  if  we  could  not  answer  in  the  affirmative.  As  Mr.  Sou- 
they himself,  however,  was  to  write  the  poem,  it  is  only  reverence 
for  the  reader's  leisure,  which  prevents  our  demanding  that  he  shall 
chuse  for  his  next  theme,  one  which  will  allow  him  to  display  the 
sublimity  of  Homer,  the  majesty  of  Virgil,  the  fancy  of  Ariosto,  the 
chaste  taste  of  Tasso,  the  solemnity  of  Dante,  and  all  the  attributes 
-of  all  the  first  poets.  But  would  our  advice  be  reasonable  ?  Or  ra- 
ther would  it  not  resemble  the  resolution  of  the  mad  monarch, 
the  execution  of  which  he  wisely  commits  to  his  ministers  ? 

*  lie  shall  have  chariots  easier  than  air, 

JFhich  I  will  have  invented  '• 

And  thou  shalt  ride  before  him,  on  a  horse 
Cut  out  of  an  entire  diamond, 

That 
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That  shall  be  made  to  go  with  golden  whceh 
I  kncx^  not  hov.'  yet'-  

This  is  the  false  gallop  of  criticism— it  is  not  pointing  out  to  an 
author  any  reasonable  object  to  be  attained  ;  but  insidiously  liitit'< 
ing  at  some  unknown  point  of  excellence,  witli  whose  bearings  we 
doubtless  are  acquainted,  though  we  kindly  leave  tlie  poet  to  find 
them  out  as  he  can.  In  this  M'e  see  neither  wit  iKtr  wisdom  ; 
and  shame  on  our  craft  if  this  tinesse  be  its  excellt^nce !  In  judg- 
ing*of  every  human  production,  we  can  only  esitiniatti  how  far  it  ex- 
ceeds or  falls  short  of  the  common  exertions  of  humanity;  and  it 
shews  equal  ignorance  and  injustice  to  attempt  reducing  it  to  the 
hnaginat^  standard  of  some  heait  ideal^  of  which  neither  the 
author  nor  the  critic  has  any  distinct  or  accurate  perception. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  singular  stile  of  versification  em- 
ployed in  this  poem,  which  resembles  the  Pindarics  of  the  seven- 
teemh  century.  In  the  construction  and  return  of  his  language,  and 
even  of  his  modulations,  we  observe  a  marked  invitation  of  Milton^ 
and  there  nre  passages  in  which  the  sense  alao  approaches  very  nearly 
to  that  of  our  great  classic.    The  flight  of  Arvalau,  when 

*  Thrice  through  ("he  vulnerable  shade 
The  Glendoveer  iuipt'ls  the  griding  blade,  &c/ 
inevitably  recals  the  griding  sword  of  Michael-  The  beautiful 
retreat  of  the  celestial  inhabitants  from  the  profaned  Swei^a,  re* 
minded  us  of  the  secession  of  the  Hamadryads  in  the  hynm  to  the 
Nativity.  But  Mr.  Southey,  though  w^e  can  discern  tliat  Milton  is 
his  favourite  poet,  is  in  no  respect  a  servile  imitator  of  his  sublime 
model.  His  picture  of  the  infernal  regions  may  stand  compari- 
8on  with  any  poetic  vision  of  those  penal  fires,  from  the  days 
of  Hoiner  to  those  of  Klopstock.  "Ihe  description  hovers  be* 
tween  that  of  Dante  and  Milton  ,  not  exhibiting  the  tedious  par- 
ticularity of  the  former,  yet  more  detailed  than  that  of  the  latter. 
TTie  approach  t*f  the  mortals  to  Padalon  seems  to  us  equal  in 
grandeur  to  any  pa<s5age  which  v,'g  ever  perused.  We  will  quote  a 
few  lines  and  close  our  criticism,  though  our  subject  is  far  from 
being  exhausted. 

*  Far  other  tight  than  that  of  day  there  thone 

Upon  the  travellers  entering  Padalou- 
They,  too,  in  darkness  entered  on  their  way. 
But,  far  before  the  Car, 
A  ^Inw,  as  of  a  fiery  furnace  light, 
Fitrd  all  Iwfore  them.    "Fwas  a  light  which  made 
I)arkness  itself  appear 
A  thing  of  cumfort,  and  the  sighi,  dis[nay*d, 
Shrunk  inward  from  the  molten  atmosphere. 
Their  way  was  through  the  adamantine  rock 
Which  girl  the  World  of  Woe;  on  eithtr  side 
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Its  massive  walls  arose,  and  overhead 
Arch'd  the  long  passagb;  onw*ril  aft  iliey  ride, 
Witii  itronger  glure?,  the  light  aruund  thein  »pr»iJf 
And  1q  !  the  regions  dread. 
The  World  of  Woe  before  thetn,  opening  wide. 
There  roll*  tiie  fiery  flood. 
Girding  the  realms  of  Padalon  arQund. 
A  s^ea  of  tin  me  it  st^em'd  to  be. 
Sea  without  bound; 
For  neither  monal,  nor  immortal  sight, 
Could  pierce  across  through  that  intenseat  ligiit/  pp.  240, 
The  notes  contaiD  a  profusion  of  eastero  learniuf*^ 
massive  blocks  which  Mr.  Souihey  has  selected  st&  ap,^  " 
Bramanical  poetry  and  nijUiology,  give  us  at  once  ati  Idt^^^ 
ininiense  quarries,  in  which  the  author  must  have  lubourt»j|  ^\ 
the  taste,  skill,  aud  labour  necessary'  to  faahion  such  utiv^'^i^ 
terials  into  tlie  beautiful  forma  which  they  exhibit  in  tU^  t^Tl^  ' 

Every  theme,  however  pleasing,  has  its  bounds,  ^od  — 
bid  farewell  to  Mr.  Southey,  grateful  for  the  pleasuj^  , 
We  ca«  preaage  nothing  as  to  the  popularity  of  ^ 
poem.    Its  faults  lie  on  the  surface^  aiid  are  of  % 
ouB  to  sarcasm  and  mahcioue  ridicule.    But  its  bequj.  ^ 
finite,  and  it  possiesses  that  high  qualiiication  for  t^t^p!? 
power  of  exciting  a  painful  and  sustained 
itillj  surely,  among  us  those  who  will  tolerate  the  cs^- 


genius,  in  contiideration  of  its  lofty  properties — I>ro|w^^^ 
distinguisK  all  the  works  of  the  poet  ;  but  which  ihl^^*  ^ 
transceudant  lustre,  in  the  Curse  of  Kehama.  •■^  ^ 

Before  we  quit  the  poem,  we  are  bound  to 
and  beautiful  msinner  in  which  it  is  printed,  ill  jj^*  ^  •» 
of  poetry  b  displeasing  to  fastidious  eyes,  from  ifc^^^ 
minatioua  of  the  Itut?!*;  this  deformity  i^*  not  onl^  o^**^ 
inarkab)«  elegance  in  Uie  Ijfpographic  art  is  itiiiin^ 
Tlie  centre  of  every  verse  is  so  placed,  as  to  pi^^"  <^ 
breadih  of  margin  on  each  side,  and  to  (five  lf>p^^^^ 
ranee,  which  is  e^;     '  ' 
("jn^iB  of  it  is  d 
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,<;uj  He 

matjy 
'  lie  couid 
leed  pre, 
'^n:ler;  but 
'H*  of  n  people, 
he  considered  as 
.'»i*d  wljosii  compa^ 
ion,  may  rather  be 
aiiri. 


Abt.  III.  Brief  Remarks  on  the  Character*  mid  Composition  of 
the  RiOfsmn  Anm/j  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Campaipu  in  Voland 
«Vi  Me  IVtfrs  1806  and  1807 .  4to.  pp.  xjiviii.  270,  London, 
Egeiton.  1811, 

'T'HERE  is  not  a  more  certain  pro'^nostk  of  the  downfall  of  a 
nation,  than  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  govcninient  and 
tlie  people,  that  their  utmost  ctForts  are  inadequate  to  resist  the 
enemy  witli  whom  they  may  be  engaged  in  war.  lliere  is  some- 
thing in  tills  feeling  w  hich  palsies  every  uerve^  and  produces  an 
effect  iij>on  a  nation,  wjiich  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  languor 
of  a  contirmed  melancholy,  operating  npon  individuuls.  It  oppresses 
those  whom  it  attacks  with  a  li.siles.s  debility,  and  whilst  the  power 
of  the  disorder  becomes  gradunlly  more  decided,  and  its  cure  more 
remote,  it  leaves  its  unforlunate  victims  to  sink  beneath  their  fute, 
without  effort  and  without  hope. 

It  is  therefore  with  great  regret,  and  not  without  some  alarm, 
that  we  observe  in  any  part  of  this  coiuitry  a  tendency  to  this  dis- 
order; and  we  consider  as  no  equivocal  symptom  of  its  approach, 
a  disposition  to  repres^ent  every  extensive  application  of  the  great 
military  resources  of  these  islands,  as  utterly  vain  and  ineffectual. 
We  confess  that  it  has  given  us  peculiar  pain  to  remark,  that  this 
doctrine  (which  appears  pregnant  with  fatal  consequences)  haa 
been  propagated  by  persons  who,  from  their  situation,  character, 
and  talents,  iiave  considerable  ^veight  in  the  country;  and  who 
might,  if  they  thought  fit,  excite  spirit  and  vigour  in  the  same 
degree  as  they  now  create  despondency  and  fear.  They  do  not,  it 
is  true,  extenrl  their  doubts  of  the  ability  of  this  countiy  to  contend 
with  France,  to  our  maritime  means ;  but  they  entertain  such  an 
opinion  of  the  su^ieremtnent  military  genius  of  Buonaparte,  and 
of  the  oven^hehning  strength  of  the  military  resources  of 
France,  as  to  look  upon  the  British  army  (the  bravest  and  the 
finest  nndoublediy  in  the  world)  as  fit  only  to  wage  a  petty  colo- 
nial war,  or  to  wait  in  trembling  apprehension  at  home  for  the 
iitoment  when  the  enemy,  having  consolidated  all  hb  means  and 
collected  all  his  might,  shall  attempt  to  number  tlie  British  empire 
amongst  his  dependent  provinces.  For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  these 
maxini.s  are  by  no  meann  congenial  to  our  feelings^  or  consistent  with 
our  notions  of  BritLsh  policy .  W  e  cannot  very  readily  understand  w  hat 
benefit,  and  particularly  what  security,  is  to  follow  from  a  mode  of 
conducting  a  war  purely  and  systematically  defensive.  In  the  ope- 
rations of  an  iudividual  campaign,  .such  a  mode  of  warfare  may  be 
prudent  and  advantageous  ;  but  it  ap}>ears  to  m  that  the  adoption 
of  it,  as  a  fixed  principle,  would  give  to  the  enemy  every  advantage 
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which  he  could  desire,  and  deprive  ourselves  of  every  chance  of  ter- 
minating hostilities  with  safety  or  honour.  Far  from  considering 
the  state  of  Europe  at  the  present  moment  as  one  which  calls  upon 
us  to  abandon  all  idea  of  vigorously  resisting  Buonaparte  upon  the 
continent,  we  see  in  the  struggles  which  have  ennobled  some,  and  in 
the  reverses  which  have  overturned  others  of  the  continental  powers, 
an  additional  motive  for  energy  and  perseverance  on  our  own  part : 
and  iirom  an  attentive  examination  of  the  great  military  events  of 
the  last  eighteen  years,  we  are  persuaded  that  by  a  manly  and. 
honest  resistance,  even  the  genius  of  Buonaparte  may  be  foiled,  and 
the  spell  of  French  invincibility  dissolved. 

It  is  on  these  accounts  that  we  view  with  pleasure  the  work 
before  us ;  and  we  diink  that  Sir  Robert  Wilson  has  rendered  an 
eminent  service  to  his  country,  to  Europe,  and  the  world,  by  exhi- 
biting an  authentic  narrative  of  the  campaigns  in  Poland,  and  by 
thus,  assisting  in  tearing  away  the  mask  with  which  exaggeration  on 
the  one  hand,  and  pusillanimity  on  the  other,  have  disguised  much 
of  the  true  character  of  Buonaparte's  strength.  That  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  was  well  qualified  to  give  these  details  to  the  public 
cannot  be  doubted,  whether  we  consider  the  talents  which  he  is 
known  to  possess,  or  the  opportunities  <shich  he  enjoyed  of  wit- 
nessing what  he  describes.  The  motives  too  which  he  states  as  hav- 
ing urged  him  to  this  undertaking,  are  highly  creditable  to  his  feel- 
ings ;  and  he  very  naturally  represents  them  to  have  been  awakened 
*  by  the  perusal  of  a  French  extra-official  narrative  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  1806  and  1807,  and  by  a  Idte  British  pubUcation  on  the 
character,  customs,  and  manners  of  Russia,  with  a  Review  of 
that  work.* — With  regard  to  the  two  latter  publications,  we  en- 
tirely concur  with  Sir  Robert  Wilson  in  the  view  which  he  enter- 
tains of  their  tendency,  and  of  the  injudicious  tone  'of  asperity 
in  which  they  are  expressed — a  tone  which  many  circumstances 
recorded  in  the  book  itself,  pointed  out  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  ren- 
der not  only  imprudent,  but  unjustifiable.  In  fact,  we  are  not 
without  suspicion,  that  if  our  travellers  do  not  experience  in 
Russia  that  attention  and  hospitality  to  which  they  conceive 
themselves  entitled,  the  Russians  a/one  are  not  to  blame. — 
W^e  assert^  however,  in  common  with  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  (and  we 
ha^  e  no  unsubstantial  grounds  for  the  assertion,)  that  the  charge 
brought  against  Russia  is  totally  unfounded ;  and  we  could  add  many 
names  to  the  list  which  he  has  given  of  those  to  whom  he  could 
refer  for  a  confirmation  of  his  opinion.  We  do  not  indeed  pre- 
tend to  say  that  there  are  no  defects  in  the  Russian  character ;  but 
we  are  disposed  to  make  great  allowances  in  favour  of  a  people, 
who  little  more  than  a  century  ago  were  hardly  to  be  considered  as 
forming  part  of  the  European  commonwealth,  and  whose  compa- 
rative backwardness  in  many  points  of  civilization,  may  rather  be 
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attributed  to  the  general  slowness  with  which  improveaient  ad- 
vancesiy  than  to  any  insuperable  obstacles  arising  from  the  naUve 
character  of  those  amongst  whom  its  influence  is  extoided.  Be 
this  however  as  it  may,  we  think  with  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  '  diat 
the  interests  of  Russia  and  of  England  are  inseparably  united and 
we  should  consider  it  almost  miraculous  if  the  late  selection  of 
Bemadotte  to  be  Crown  Prmce  of  Sweden,  and  the  extension  of 
the  French  empire  to  the  Hani>e  Towns,  did  not  excite  a  degree  of 
jealousy  between  Russia  and  France,  which  may,  at  no  remote 
period,  be  attended  with  very  important  consequences. 

Looking  therefore  to  the  prospect  of  a  return  of  that  harmony 
which  formerly  subsisted  between  England  and  Russia,  we  are 
happy  Vi  deduce  from  the  work  before  us  the  following  inferences: 
firfet,  that  experience  will  have  taught  Russia  those  ca'ises  of  her 
former  failure  which  depended  upon  herself ;  and,  secondly,  that 
with  the  benefit  of  that  experience,  she  may  acquire  the  means  of 
contending  successfully  with  France.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  how 
soon  she  may  become  sensible  of  the  impolicy  and  danger  of  her 
present  union  with  that  power,  or  how  soon  (supposing  that  sense 
of  danger  to  be  created)  she  may  feel  herself  in  a  condition  to 
break  the  bonds  by  which  she  is  at  present  fettered.  We  cannot 
but  admit  that  if  the  marriage  of  Buonaparte  with  a  Princess  of 
Austria  should  give  him  such  a  commanding  influence  in  the  Ca- 
binet of  Viemia,  as  to  compel  that  power  to  active  co-operation 
with  France  against  Russia,  tlie  difficulties  of  the  latter  country 
would  be  very  materially  increased.  But  the  experience  of  aU 
hutory  teaches  us,  that  the  connexions  which  such  marriages  form 
between  States,  naturally  jealous  of  each  other,  are  frail  and  fleet* 
ii^.  Can  we  suppose  that  Austria  will  not  look  with  increasing 
anxiety  to  the  recovery  of  those  portions  of  her  territory  which 
have  been  wrested  from  her,  and  whicli,  from  their  position  and 
internal  resources,  are,  in  a  commercial,  political,  and  military 
sense,  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  prosperity  and  strength  of 
the  Austrian  empire  ?  Nothing  which  she  can  acquire  on  the  aide 
of  Turkey  or  of  Poland,  can,  as  it  strikes  us,  compensate,  in  point 
of  feeling  and  interest,  for  the  loss  of  the  Ventitiau  States ;  for  the 
dismemberment  of  her  hereditary  dominiuiis  on  the  sideof  Carinthia 
and  Carniola ;  and,  above  all,  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  Tyrol,  that  gem 
in  the  Austrian  crown,  torn  from  her  after  a  struggle,  which,  whilst  it 
excited  the  admiration,  and  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  surrounding 
nations,  must  have  taught  Austria  herself  the  intrinsic  value  of  so 
inestimable  a  possession.  She  may  indeed  be  indignant  at  the 
conduct  of  Russia  in  the  war  of  1809 ;  but  she  will  recollect  that 
the  hostilities  of  that  power  were  languid  and  evidently  reluctant ; 
and  althou^  at  the  peace  of  Vienna  she  was  compelled  to  aban- 
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dou  a  portion  of  her  Polish  tnrritory  to  Russia,  she  will  feel  tliat 
her  real  enemy  and  spoiler  is  Fi  ance^  and  tlmt  with  France  b  her' 
true  and  genuine  quarrel,  Admiltiiig,  therefore,  that  the  conduct 
of  Buonaparte  towards  Au.Htria  at  the  peace  of  Vienna,  was  a 
stroke  of  pulicy  woU  calculiited  to  forwaid  his  immediate  viewfs^- 
we  may  still  venture  to  doubt  the  permanency  of  its  effects;  aud^ 
without  following  this  course  of  reasoning  into  detail^  we  d6 
not  think  that  there  any  thinoj  in  the  preijent  state  of  Europe' 
which  renders  it  improbable  that  Russia  will  sooner  or  later  thro\T* 
oiF  the  yoke  of  BuonapartCj  and  assert  her  native  strength  with 
vigour  and  success.  Tltat  strength  may  indeed  have  been  shukeu,. 
and  evcii  for  a  time  impai^redj  in  the  late  tempestuous  struggle  :  but 
is  it  therefore  '^one  for  ever,  or  has  it  necessarily  been  followed  by 
irremedijible  debility  and  decay  ?  The  branches  of  the  tree  may," 
have  been  shattered,  but  the  trunk  and  the  root  remain  uninjmed,, 
and  the  sap  atill  moves  on  in  its  regular  course  with  healdiy  and 
UUdiminisJied  circulation. 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  view  of  the 
work  itself.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  viz.  remarks  upon  tlie 
character  und  composition  of  the  Rus!;ian  army,  and  a  detailed 
accotmt  of  the  canipaigns  in  which  it  was  engaged.  These  divi- 
sions are  however  preceded  by  a  preface,  \il/'liich  contains  some  mat- 
ter not  to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  We  have  aiready^ 
expressed  our  approbation  of  the  motives  which  led  Sir  Robert* 
Wilson  to  undertake  diis  publication,  and  our  general  coincidence 
in  the  vindication  of  the  Russian  character ;  but  there  is  one  part 
of  the  preface  which  we  cannot  look  upon  as  entitled  to  the  same 
assent:  we  mean  that  which  relates  tu  the  partition  of  Poland, 
and  in  which  Sir  Robert  endeavours^  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  pid- 
liate  that  atrocious  transaction.  We  really  do  not  think  that  it  was' 
at  all  necessary,  M^ith  a  view  to  defend  the  present  state  of  Russia  • 
from  the  aspersions  thrown  upon  it  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  others,  to 
ndvert  to  thh  subject;  nor  does  the  author  appear  to  have  suc- 
ceeded ill  his  attempt.  Our  readers,  however,  shall  judge  for 
theni,selves.  After  quoting  various  slate  papers  in  order  to  sho^v 
that  Russia  was  not  only  not  guilty  of  religious  per^jcciition  in 
Poland,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  her  object  was  to  secure  the| 
most  perfect  toleration,  he  adds, — 

*  Persecution  (speaking  here  of  the  persecution  exercised  by  the 
Palish  govern  J II  en  t  against  the  Disisidenta)  went  on,  and  Poland  was  par- 
lit  ionecl,  so  as  to  render  her  a  less  furmidabk  agttafur  to  the  Heighbouring 
States.  Tlie  erasure  of  Poland  from  the  list  of  States  hfis  ever  been 
deemed  an  atrocious  outrage,  but  cerfai/tlt/  Poland  had  abused  her  inde^ ' 
pendente.  For  nine  hundred  years  this  line  con Dtry  (with  very  little, 
inlermissioji)  had  been  the  prey  of  fattiotis  and  disorder,  u'hich  had  kept 
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th  bordering  States  in  continiial  inquietude^  whilst  they  desolated  *nil 
degraded  the  people.' 

And  again — 

*  If  the  fjovernment  of  Poland  Jiad  tiot  been  vicious,  if  the  state  of 
society  had  not  been  depraved,  twelve  milSiom  of  people  would  have 
found  meani  to  preserve  their  independence,  when  the  inclination  to 
become  a  nation  was  so  prevalent ;  nor  would  ambition  have  projected 
the  subjugation,  or  could  Catherine  have  been  enabled  before  the  last 
partition  to  reply  to  a  prelate  of  Poland,  who  was  endeavouring  to  con- 
vince her  that  his  country  was  a  Sovereign  State,  independent  of  all 
Other  earthly  power,  and  that  there  was  an,  injustire  in  her  Majesty's 
proceeding  towards  it — "  Reverend  Father,  if  Poland  vfas  an  inde- 
pendent State,  you  would  not  have  been  here  to  intercede  for  it;  as  it 
is,  yoti  can  give  me  no  security  that  your  country  will  not  fall  under  the 
dominion  of  those  who  may  one  day  attempt  to  disturb  the  happiness  of 
my  people.  To  care  for  the  present,  and  provide  for  the  future  safety 
of  this  erapire,  the  Almighty  has  imposed  on  me  the  heavy  duty  of  a 
Sovereign  :  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  our  divine  miBsion  all  earthly 
considerations  must  give  place.*" 

Now  upon  these  passages  we  have  to  remaifc,  that  admitting  (as 
we  do)  the  accuracy  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  account  of  the  govern* 
ment  and  in^ilitutjons  of  Poland,  we  cannot  nee  in  ihem  any  justi5- 
cation  of  the  partitioning  powers.  They  had  not  a  riglit  even  to 
interfere  witli,  much  Ie$s  to  dismember,  tlie  territories  of  Poland^ 
tinless  they  could  cleaviy  and  distinctly  show  that  the  anarchy  which 
prevailed  in  that  country  was  dangerous  to  the  security  of  their  own 
States.  They  did  indeed  pretend  to  justify  their  conduct  upon  this 
principle  j  hut  to  us  it  is  manifest  that  the  radical  vices  of  the 
Polish  constitution,  and  the  perpetual  confusion  which  they  intro- 
duced into  every  part  of  the  country,  so  far  from  being  a  cause  of 
jealousy  and  alarm,  were  guarantees  to  the  neighbouring  States  of 
her  inability  to  do  them  mischief;  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson  himself 
confirms  this  opiniun,  when  he  says  in  the  preceding  extract,  *  that 
if  the  government  of  Poland  had  not  been  vicious,  if  the  state  of 
society  had  not  been  depraved,  tweh  e  millions  of  peaple  would 
have  found  means  to  preserve  their  independence;'  for  if  tliese 
causea  rendered  them  incapable  of  defending  themselves,  how  could 
they  give  them  the  means  of  endangering  tlie  safety  of  odiers?  If 
they  were  so  w  eak  at  home,  what  strength  could  they  display 
abroad  f  Upon  the  ground  therefore  of  self-defence,  we  think  the 
palliation  toils  entirely ;  and  we  are  really  surprized  that  the 
author  ghould  have  introduced  into  this  juslificatory  part  of  hia 
preface  the  speech  of  Catherine,  in  which  she  affects  to  consider 
her  career  of  injustice  towards  Poland,  as  a  duty  imposed  upon 
her  by  Provideuce  foj  the  lecurity  of  bef  uwu  subjects.    She  did 
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indeed  make  '  all  eartlily  considerations  give  way*  upon  this  occa- 
*iiori ;  but  they  gave  way  not  to  the  mandates  of  heaven,  but  to  the 
violence  of  inflamed  atnbition.  In  shorty  if  there  existed  no  other 
records  of  the  partitions  of  Poland,  than  tlie  manifestos  by  which 
it  was  attempted  to  jufitify  them,  we  should  still  say  that  tlicy 
were  conceived  in  injustice,  and  executed  ivitli  every  mark  of  insult, 
and  in  defiance  of  every  principle  of  generosity  or  honour. 

With  regard  to  what  Sir  Robert  Wilson  says  of  the  general  con- 
ciliatory disposition  of  the  Russian  government  towards  ila  sub- 
jects, yye  are  disposed  to  allow  due  weight  to  the  following 
statement. 

*  Public  documents  will  authenticate,  that  so  far  from  any  existing 
desire  to  impose  the  shackles  of  slavery,  extraortliiiary  encouragements 
are  given  to  the  progress  of  freedom  j  and  that  the  total  abolition  of 
slavery  is  the  principle  of  the  Ruissian  government,  vhich  indefatigably 
pursue*  this  difficult  but  noble  object,  and  for  which  purjpose  a  com- 
mittee is  at  this  very  time  sitting,  under  the  supcrinteadence  of  the 
Emperor." 

This  undoubtedly  h  highly  satisfactory,  and  moat  gratifying  to 
every  lover  of  rational  liberty ;  and  we  certainly  think  that  the 
tranquillity  which  Sir  Robert  afterwards  represents  as  having  pre- 
vaUed  ill  the  distant  and  conquered  provinces  during  the  late  war^ 
when  no  troops  were  left  to  overawe  tliem,  may  fairly  be  viewed  as 
tending  still  farther  to  establish  the  general  fact  of  the  conciliatory 
character  of  the  Russian  government.  W^e  are  at  the  same  time 
not  without  our  fears^  that  in  a  country  of  such  vast  extent,  and 
still  labouring  under  so  many  defects  in  its  political  institutions, 
there  must  he,  at  least  in  its  extremities,  many  instances  of  indi- 
vidual oppression. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  comments  upon  Sir  Robert  Wilson's 
preface,  without  referring  to  his  charge  against  Buonaparte  for 
having  poisoned  his  sick  soldiers  in  Hg^pt,  which  he  there  renews. 
We  shall  however  only  observe,  that  we  have  not  the  smallest  sus- 
picion that  he  would  have  brought  forward  so  grave  an  accusation 
without  being  himself  liiororighly  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the 
fwcts  which  he  alledged ;  and  that  If  he  haa  hitherto  failed  in  sub- 
stantialuig  tJie  charge,  it  is  not  so  much  from  any  improbability  iji 
the  thing  itself,  as  from  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  producing  such 
testintony  as  would  constitute  a  decisive  proof. 

We  have  detained  our  readers  somewhat  too  long  from  a  view 
of  the  main  body  of  the  wort.  It  commences  with  a  description 
of  tlie  Russian  army,  and  Sir  Robert  points  out  with  great  mi- 
nuteness and  bi  a  very  interesting  manner^  the  characteristics  which 
mark  the  different  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  In  hh  account 
«f  the  infantr>  he  represents  them  as  possesBing  all  the  materiab 
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requisite  for  forming  complete  soldiers ;  and  he  recoi-ds  a  variety 
of  aiiectiotes  ^vhtch  <::ontiiin  in  a  sinking  mantier  general  tle- 
scriptioii  of  their  cliaracter,  Wc  were  particularly  struck  with  the 
fdilowiug  instsncei^  of  devoted  iiilrtspiility,  oite  where  the  error  of 
a  comrauuder  had  t^xpo^ed  his  troops  lo  inevitable  de.struclioii,  and 
the  other  where  the  idea  of  gratifying  tlit^ir  sovuruign,  and  fulfilling 
his  expectations,  overpowered  every  utht^r  f<'eltng. 

'  "  Comrades,  go  not  ibrvvards  into  the  ireiiches,"  cned  out  a  retir- 
ing party  ta  an  advancing  tletaclimert,  "  r^itrt-'at  with  iis^  or  yow  will 
be  lost,  for  the  edciny  are  already  in  p[>?st*s?.ion." — "  Frince  Potemkin 
niuit  look  ti>  that,"  replied  ilie  C(inim<uiJt'i,  "  for  it  \^as  he  who  gave 
us  the  order," Cojne  on  Russijinsl"  and  he  and  his  men  marched 
forward  and  peri&hed/ 

The  other  instance  occurred  at  Eyiau, 

•  General  Benmngsen  ordered  the  vilhi^e  of  Eylau,  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  mistake^  to  be  recovered,  and  the  colnmns  were  in  mo- 
tion, animated  by  an  expression  in  the  coramaml,  that  the  Emperor 
CNpected  his  troops  to  execute  the  (rrders;  but  iitterwards  thinking  it 
adviiabie,  as  the  enemy  was  greatly  rein  ty reed,  to  desist  from  the  en- 
terprise, he  sent  to  countermand  the  service.  No,  no,"  exclaimed 
every  voice,  "  the  Emperor  must  not  be  disappointed."  * 

These  are  noble  sentiments,  and  the  nation  which  ia  actuated  by 
theui,  can  liardlj  fail  to  be  eminently  distinguished  in  war.  Bnl 
we  cannot  forbear  laying  befoie  our  readers  another  trait  which  Sir 
Kobert  mentions,  because  it  gives  rise  to  some  reflections  not  in- 
applicable to  our  own  country, 

'  The  Russian,  nurtured  fiom  earliest  infancy  to  consider  Rusjjia  as 
ihe  supreine  nation  of  the  world,  always  regaids  himself  as  a,  compo- 
nent pai't  of  the  irresistible  mass.  Suwarrow  professed  the  principle, 
and  profiting  of  the  prejudice,  achieved  with  most  inadequate  means 
the  most  splendid  success.  The  love  of  country  is  pre-eminent,  and 
inseparable  from  the  Russian  soldier.  This  feeling  is  paramount,  and 
in  the  very  last  hour  his  gaze  is  directed  to  its  nearest  confines/ 

We  Iiave  noticed  this,  because  we  think  tire  Jtelinga  here  de- 
scribed, are  niost  wortliy  of  our  approbation,  and  because  we  have 
observed  in  gome  of  our  poUticians,  and  in  a  certain  class  of 
writers  who  A\'ould  sink  ali  high-toned  feeling  in  metaphysical  re- 
finement, a  disptjsition  to  represent  the  love  of  comitry,  (considered 
as  a  mere  sentiment,  and  independent  of  the  peculiar  benelits  which 
the  instimtluns  of  a  particular  couiitry  nmy  confer  upon  its  inhabit- 
ants,) to  be  a  s-entiment  worthy  only  of  former  barbarism  and  aiiti- 
qnaJed  prejudice.  Now  we  arc  thoroughly  jjcr^naded  thai  this  feeling 
is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  national  independence,  and  that 
those  calcidate  the  valne  of  their  country,  us  they  would  the 
value  of  their  estate,  according  to  the  degree  of  personal  prolit  or 
t-njoyment  which  they  derive  from  it,  will  nevtr      found  firm  and 
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constant  in  its  support.  We  appeal,  in  justification  of  this  opi- 
nion, to  the  unyielding  courage  which  marked  the  conduct  of  the 
Russian  soldiery,  and  to  the  splendid  and  sublime  heroism,  which 
has  prompted  the  persevering  resistance  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
These  countries,  particularly  the  two  latter,  were  not  blessed  widi 
a  free  government ;  they  laboured  under  numberless  abuses,  and  felt 
in  every  quarter  the  chilling  indueiice  of  misguided  despotism: 
but  the  people  loved  their  country  because  it  was  their  country, 
they  fought  for  it  because  they  loved  it,  and  tliousands  of  them 
have  sealed  by  their  death  the  sincerity  and  warmth  of  their  affec- 
tion. This  may  be  romantic  and  unphilosophical,  but  it  is  gene- 
rous, it  is  noble. 

The. account  of  the  light  infantry,  the  imperial  ^uard,  the  ca- 
valry and  artillery,  is  well  drawn  up,  and  coincides  m  most  parti- 
cular8  with  other  accounts  which  we  have  heard  of  them,  although 
it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  partiality  which  gratitude  excites 
in  Sir  Robert  Wilson  towards  the  Russians,  has  rendered  the 
panegyric  passed  upon  their  military  establishments  in  general, 
rather  more  warm  than  in  strictness  might  be  warrantable. — 
We  think  however  that  the  reader  will  be  particularly  interested 
with  his  account  of  the  Cossaques  and  their  mode  of  fighting,-  of 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  gallant  officer  was  not  an  idle 
spectator.  It  is  impossible  indeed  to  peruse  this  detail  without 
feeling  the  highest  admiration  for  this  singular  race  of  people; 
singular  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  whether  we  con- 
sider their  form  of  government,  their  modes  of  life,  their  various 
virtues,  although  clouded  by  a  certain  degree  of  ferocity  and  a  dis- 
position to  plunder  whai  removed  from  their  own  country,  or  their 
activity  and  enlerprize  in  war.  The  following  extract  will  illus- 
trate some  points  of  this  general  description : 

•  When  a  British  oflicer  was  observing  the  retreat  of  jNIarshal  Ney 
from  Guttstadt,  .his  dress  and  telescope  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
enemy,  who  directed  some  cannon  at  him :  the  first  ball  struck  the 
earth  under  his  horse,  and  covered  the  animal  and  his  rider  with  sods : 
a  second  bail  was  fired  with  similar  accuracy,  when  the  attendant  Cos- 
saque  rushed  up  to  him  with  resentment  in  his  features,  and  pointing 
at  his  helmet,  desired  him  to  change  it  with  his  cap ;  and  on  the  officer's 
refusal,  he  attempted  to  snatch  it  from  his  head  and  substitute  his 
own :  during  this  contest  a  shower  of  musket  balls  rendered  the  horses 
wild,  and  they  flew  apart.  When  the  Cossaque  was  afterwards  asked 
by  the  Atlaman,  with  feigned  anger,  for  his  own  explanation  of  such 
disrespectful  conduct,  he  replied,  "  I  saw  that  the  enemy  directed 
their  fire  at  the  English  officer  on  account  of  his  casque  and  plume  ;  1 
was  appointed  by  you  to  protect  him,  I  knew  you  had  marched  with 
many  Cossaques,  but  only  one  stranger ;  it  was  therefore  my  duty  to 
Avert  mischief  from  bim  by  attracting  it  to  myself,  and  by  so  doing  pre- 
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venting  the  sorrow  you  and  every  Cossaque  would  feel  at  the  loss  of  a 
guesit  perishing  in  your  service,'* ' 

ThU  is  a  specimen  of  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  a  people, 
of  whom  the  44tli  Bulletin  of  the  French  army,  dated  Warsaw, 
December  311,  1806,  does  not  scruple  to  speak  in  the  following 
terms : 

'  There  are  no  men  so  wretched  and  cowardly  as  the  Cossaque* : 
they  are  a  scandal  to  human  nature.  They  pass  the  Bug,  and  violate 
the  Austrian  neutrality  every  day,  merely  to  plunder  a  house  in  Gal- 
licia,  or  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  give  them  brandy,  which  ihey 
drink  with  great  avidity.  But  since  the  late  campaign,  our  cavalry  is 
accustomed  to  the  mode  uf  attack  made  use  of  by  these  wretches; 
and  notwithstanding  their  numbers  and  their  hideous  cry  upon  these 
occasions,  they  await  thein  without  alarm;  and  tt  is  well  known  that 
2000  of  these  Xvretches  are  not  equal  to  the  attack  of  a  squadron  of 
our  cavalry/ 

Tliose  who  know  any  thing  of  the  French  cavalry,  will  be  well 
able  to  appreciate  tlie  truth  of  the  latter  observation :  and  we  wiah 
we  could  bring  before  the  eyes  of  Buonaparte  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

*  Terror  preceded  the  charge,  and  in  vain  discipline  endeavoured  to 
present  an  impediment  to  the  protruding  pikes.  The  Cuirassiers  alone 
preserved  some  confidence,  and  appeared  to  baftle  the  arm  and  tlie  skill 
of  the  Cossaque:  but  in  the  battle  of  Preuss  Eyiau,  whtin  the  Cuiras- 
siers made  their  desperate  charge  on  the  Russian  centre,  and  passed 
through  an  interval,  the  Cossaques  bore  down  on  them,  speared  them, 
unhoriied  them^  and  in  a  few  momenta  530  Coseaques  re-appeared  in  the 
field,  equipped  with  the  spoil  of  the  slain.'— p.  27. 

Many  ottier  instances  of  similar  courage  and  superiority  are 
recorded  m  this  volume,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  testimony  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  is  at  least  as  valuable  as  the 
bulletins  of  the  French  Emperor.  Indeed  tlie  coarse  language  in 
which  Buonaparte  speaks  of  the  Cosaaques,  is  with  us  a  strong 
proof  of  the  injury  which  they  did  to  him ;  for  we  have  observed 
that  he  is  abusive  aud  contemptuous  in  proportion  as  he  has  reason 
to  hate  or  fear;  whether  the  object  he  the  beautiful  and  high- 
minded  Queen  of  Prussia,  the  daring  Cossaque,  the  enthusiastic 
resistance  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  skill  and  judgment  of  Lord 
Wellington,  the  vigorous  eserlioni;  of  tlie  British  government,  or 
the  freedom  of  the  Biitish  people,  which  gives  tliem  a  spirit  to 
despise  his  menaces,  aud  an  mm  to  retaliate  Ida  aggressions. 

Sir  Robert  introduces  many  curious  traits  of  the  Co:>saqucs  in 
general,  and,  in  desnrribing  thtir  Altaman  Plalow,  dr«\v«  a  most 
striking  picture  of  that  noble  and  disfinguij*lied  chief.  IIl'  appears 
to  have  riseo  from  Uie  rauks,  and  liic  detail  of  his  services  fully 
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justifies  the  author's  obsen^ation  — *  Proud  and  happy  may  his 
country  be,  if  she  ahvays  tind:^  a  chief  \vith  equal  itiitid  aud  virtues/ 
If  indeed  the  most  utidauDted  courage,  the  most  incessant  activity 
and  perseverance,  and  the  most  consummate  coolness  m  the  midst 
of  difficulty  and  danger,  ure  characteristics  of  an  eminent  warrior, 
Platow  will  not  sliruik  from  a  comparison  with  the  moat  distiu- 
guislied  of  his  rivals. 

'  It  was  in  this  retreat  (after  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  ISO/) 
that  Piatow  evinced  a  trait  of  that  superior  mind  vfhicb  attained  his 
station,  an(i  which,  if  he  had  received  a  liberal  education,  would  have 
rendered  him  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  age,  as  indisputably  he  is  one 
of  the  most  eminent  warriors.  After  Buonaparte  had  brought  up* 
fccond  corps  of  his  array  (the  brigades  of  Pftjol,  Durosneland  Bruyferes, 
and  the  division  of  heavy  cavalry  under  the  orders  of  General  Nansou- 
ly)  supported  by  the  whole  body  be  advanced  with  rapidity,  resolved  to 
overwhelm  the  rear-guards  of  Platow  and  Bragration,  before  they  passefl 
the  bridoeg  of  the  riwer  which  flowed  behind  them,  and  to  whtch  tbey 
had  to  descend.  The  Cassaques  saw  the  impending  danger,  and  begad 
to  press  back  in  contusion.  Platow  checked,  but  found  the  disorder  in- 
creasing: he  immediately  sprang  from  his  hoise^  exclaiming  to  the 
Cossaques,  "  Let  those  who  are  base  enough,  abandon  their  Attaman." 
The  corrected  lines  paused.  He  gradually  moved,  and  with  a  waving 
band  kept  back  those  who  had  trespassed,  sent  his  orders  with  calmness, 
reached  the  town  in  order,  halted  at  the  bridge  until  every  man  had 
passed,  destroyed  it,  and  (still  on  foot)  proceeded  on  the  other  side  of 
the  town,  stnigj^liiig  above  ancle  deep  through  tlie  heavy  sand:  nor 
could  the  most  tremendous  cannonade,  and  ihe  incessant  fire  of  the 
French  battalions,  crowning  (he  opposite  heights,  and  who  commenced 
their  vollies  as  they  formed  successively,  accelerate  his  pace,  ot  in- 
duce him  to  mount  his  iiorae.  until  the  object  was  attained,  i\nd  supe- 
rior duty  obliged  him,  for  the  direction  of  other  operations.  Ilis  mien, 
his  venerable  and  soldier-like  appearance,  his  solemn  dignity  of  man- 
ner, combined  with  the  awful  incidents  of  the  scene  to  render  ihis  one 
of  the  most  imposing  and  interesting  sights  that  could  be  witnessed.' 
It  is  afterwards  stated  of  him,  that  *  at  Tilsita,  when  the  French  ge- 
nerals sent  to  request  leave  to  present  their  compiinients  lo  him  in  per- 
son, he  answered  "  There  rai^ht  be  peace  between  his  Sovereign  and 
Buonaparte,  but  no  civilities  between  him  and  them  and  he  ordered 
bis  sentries  to  admit  no  French  whatever  in  their  circle.' 

We  confess  that  we  are  oldfasliioned  enough  to  admire  the 
proud  refasat  of  this  sturdy  veteran  to  share  in  ihe  coulauiinatiog 
connexion  which  hud  infected  many  of  those  arotuid  him  ;  and  we 
are  happy  to  believe  that  there  were  other  noble  minds,  besides 
Platow^,  which  deeply  felt  the  de;};radatiun  that  had  fallen  upon 
their  Sovereign  and  their  country.  Slcriuiess  and  se\'crity,  however, 
are  not  the  only  features  in  the  Attaniau'.*  character  l  he  appears 
upon  the  following  occasion,  to  have  graced  tht;  rug:j£Gdne{jS  of  n>i- 
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litary  heroism,  with  all  the  teiidcnicsK  of  fricndsliip  and  affection; 
at  the  funeral  of  Colonel  Karpow,  a  distinguished  Gossaque  officer, 
who  had  been  killed  in  a  most  gallant  affair  with  a  body  of  Polish 
mfantiy  at  Ouiilow, 

*  Platow  reproached  the  Colonel's  party  for  not  having  revenged  his 
death  and  devoted  themsKlve*  to  sacrifice  the  enemy ;  and  ivUeiv  he 
kissed  the  forehead  (according  to  custom)  previous  to  the  lid  of  the  coffin 
being  closed,  he  coidd  not  refrain  from  tears:  wiping  them  away,  he 
obiserved  that  he  did  not  weep  for  the  lot  of  mortality,  but  that  friends 
could  Dot  go  together  out  of  the  world,"' 

We  could  dwell  with  pleasure  upon  the  good  qualities  of  the 
Cossaque  nation  and  their  Attamaii ;  but  we  must  hasten  to  the 
consideration  of  other  subjects  ;  and  we  have  still  a  few  observa- 
tions to  make  upon  the  remainder  of  what  lektes  to  the  compo- 
uent  parts  of  the  Rus!>ian  army. 

After  some  account  of  the  Basquiers,  the  author  proceeds  to 
describe  the  officers^  the  staff,  the  commissariat,  and  the  hospitals 
of  the  RuHsiatt  army,  and  concludes  this  division  with  some  gene- 
ral remarks.  It  is  in  these  particulars  that  we  discover  the  g^reat 
and  leading  defects  of  their  military  system.  Sir  Robert  ob- 
serves that  '  with  partial  exceptions,  the  inferior  officers  of  the 
infantry  are  disquabfied  by  the  neglect  of  education,  and  the 
absence  of  those  accomplishments  which  should  diatiuguish  officers, 
as  well  as  the  sash  and  gorget.  If  the  Russian  troops  had  better 
regimental  aids,  they  would,  from  their  disposltioti  to  obedience, 
and  habits  of  temperance,  be  as  distinguished  for  their  discipline, 
as  they  are  for  their  courage.'  On  the  artiltei^  oflicers,  be  ob- 
aen'es  '  that  those  of  inferior  raiik  have  not  llie  same  title  to  esti- 
mation as  in  the  other  European  services,  for  their  education  is  not 
formed  with  the  same  care,  and  their  service  does  not  receive  the 
same  encouragement' 

No  mention,  we  remark,  is  made  of  the  cngineerB  ;  nor  does 
it  appear  throughout  the  course  of  the  narrative,  that  this  branch, 
so  eminently  essential  in  a  defensive  war,  was  ever  brought  much 
into  play,  except,  perhaps,  at  the  battle  of  Heilsberg we  doubt, 
indeed,  whether  during  any  part  of  tlie  campaign  any  precautions 
were  taken  for  covering  the  passage  of  rivers  by  tetes-de-pont, 
and  other  defences,  of  which  Buonaparte  knows  so  well  how  to 
avail  hinisclf,  and  by  which  he  is  always  careful  to  provide  for  the 
secui'ity  of  his  I'ctreat.  The  insufficiency  of  the  Russian  staff  is  a 
most  serious  evil  in  tlieir  army,  and  we  are  not  surprized  at  the 
anxiety  which  Sir  Robert  represents  them  to  have  expressed  for 
the  senices  of  General  Anstnither,  an  officer  of  distinguished 
merit,  who  fell  a  victim  to  his  zeal  and  exertions  with  the  army  in 
Spain,,  under  the  command  of  the  late  Sir  John  Moore,  "We 
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apprehend;,  indeed,  that  the  Kiistflana  have  always  Tdt  tlieir  def)> 
ciency  m  this  respect;  for  wa  believe  thai  under  Suwarrow,  iu 
Italy,  their  Quarter  Master  General  was  an  Austrian  ;  and  in  the 
rauipaign  of  1805,  the  duties  of  that  station  v\ere  discharge<l  by 
Anstrian  olfiGerii ;  first  by  Gcnernl  Schnudt,  who  was  unfortunalelj 
killed  in  an  action  near  Cr ems  on  the  Danube;  and  aftervvards, 
at  Austerlitz,  by  Genend  Weyrolher.  / 

The  Commissariat  and  Hospital  Departmenti*  also  appear  to  la- 
bour uodtir  many  d*;fiectd ;  and  it  is  obvious  how  audi  deficiencies 
must  tend  to  cripple  the  operations  of  an  arrny,  and-  that  whilst 
they  render  victory  more  dcmbtful,  they  greatly  increase  tiie  difK- 
cuSty  of  following  it  up,  when  courage  and  perseverance  have  ob- 
tained it.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  n  iiniik,  that  these  are  not 
insurmountable  evils ;  and  if  we  may  judj^e  by  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  British  ajmy  of  late  years  in  tlicse 
A^sential  bimiches,  there  can  be  no  reasou  to  suppose  that  those 
wJio  direct  llic  military  councils  of  Russia,  will  be  slow  to  take 
advantajrc  of  their  late  experience,  and  to  extract  from  former 
failure  the  meaus  of  future  success  :  indeed  we  have  heard  that  their 
attention  h;is  for  some  lime  been  particularly  dh-ected  to  improve- 
ments in  these  important  objectis'. 

Wc  are  now  brought  to  the  account  tif  the  campaigns  of  1805 
and  1807,  in  whiclv  the  prowess  and  patieuce  of  tlie  Russian 
troops  were  put  to  a  most  severe  Iria!,  and  iu  which,  notwilh- 
standing  the  eventual  want  of  success,  these  qualities  were  exhi- 
bited with  peculiar  lustre.  We  are  ready^  in  the  outset,  to  do  justice 
to  the  clear  detail  ^\  hich  Sir  Kobert  WiLsou  has  given  of  these 
operations,  and  to  the  interesting,  and  in  many  respects  new 
point  of  view,  in  which  he  ha.s  placed  them<  We  were  prepared  to 
iind  that  the  conduct  of  the  Russians  had  been  highiy  creditable 
to  their  steaduiess  and  courage  ;  but  %ve  were  not  altogether  aware 
how  much  their  activity  and  enlorprixe  had  annoyed  the  enemy, 
and,  in  some  degree  at  leasts  compensated  for  their  inferiority  of 
numbers.  It  is  due  also  to  General  Lestoque,  and  the  Prussian 
corps  under  his  comniaud,  to  point  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
the  mvdii  and  honourable  part  which  they  performed  in  these 
canipaip^ns,  and  to  the  proofs  which  they  exhibited  (under  circura- 
!*tam*es  the  mos^t  discouraging)  of  that  spirit  which  had  been 
rreated  by  the  genius,  and  kept  alive  by  the  example  of  the  great 
-Frederick;  a  spirit  indeed  which  was  not  confined  to  General 
I^estoque  and  tijose  who  shared  in  the  operations  described  by 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  but  which  hatl  been  previously  manifested  by 
General  Blucher,  and  the  bruv*?  men  who  accompanied  his  glori- 
ous retreat,  after  the  battle  of  Jena. 

The  firHt  striking  feature  in  these  campaigns  v/aa  the  battle  of 
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Pultu^k.  Varioui  affairs  of  more  or  less  consequence  had  previ- 
ously taken  place,  b[it  lliis  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
main  bodies  of  the  contending  armies  came  in  contact  with  each 
other.  Upon  perusing  Sir  Robert's  account  of  this  afTair,  toge- 
ther with  the  more  minute  details  of  it,  which  are  contained  iu  the 
Appendix,  and  illustrated  with  plans,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  statements  of  tlie  French  Bulletins,  it  is,  we  think,  quite  ob- 
vious that  the  victory  on  that  dfji/ i.\vas  with  the  Russians:  and 
although  a  variety  of  unfortunate  circumstances  concurred  in  ren- 
dering it  impossible  for  General  Bcmiingsen  to  take  advantage  of 
his  success,  yet  we  entirely  agree  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Sir 
Robert  of  the  consequences  of  the  battle,  and  which  we  lay  before 
the  reader  in  his  own  words. 

'  The  result  of  this  affair  made  a  very  favourable  impression  for  the 
character  of  Gejieral  Beimingsen,  and  on  the  Rusi^jans-  It  was  the 
first  check  v?htch  Budnaparte  had  ejiperieticed  on  the  continent,  a. 
charm  was  broken,  and  the  French  army  foresaw  that  their  future 
combats  would  be  no  longer  eh  aces  of  pleasure.  The  Russian  Gene- 
rals resumed  contideuce.  The  stain  of  Austerlits!  was  effaced  from  their 
escutcheons,  and  the  soldiers  recognised  themselves  as  not  unworthy 
of  the  companions  of  Suwarrow.  It  was  in  vain  that  Buonaparte 
denied  the  victory.  It  was  in  vain  that  be  boasted  the  trophy  of 
some  cannon  which  the  Russians  had  abandoned,  iu  consequence 
of  the  state  of  the  roads,  on  their  subsequent  march :  he  could  not 
deceive  the  army.  Me  was  not  able  even  to  rally  his  interrupted 
operations!  so  as  to  pursue  the  offensive^  until  he  had  possessed  himself 
of  what  yet  remained  of  Prussia  ;  and  thus,  if  he  could  not  render  the 
battle  equivocal  in  history,  diminish  the  miscliievoms  consequences  of 
its  loss.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  announced  the  endre  destruction  of 
the  Russian  army,  and  hh  consequent  return  to  Warsaw,  and  here  to 
repnse  until  he  chose  to  reoew  the  campaign;.  His  march  had  been 
arrested,  all  his  entcrprijies  discomfited,  and  he  had  scarcely  pro- 
claimed that  he  had  repelled  the  Russians  eighty  leagues,  when  the 
same  Russians  re- appeared  in  the  field,  to  assure  him  with  terrible  evi- 
dence of  their  existence.' 

After  this  battle,  tlie  Fiench  army  went  into  winter  quarters ; 
but  we  find  that  the  Russians,  *  instead  of  wandering  with  the 
hope  of  saving  iheniselvea  behind  their  frontier,  defeated,  dis- 
graced, and  fugitives,  wilbout  artillery,  means  of  transport,  or  bag- 
gage, and  witii  the  loss  of  SOjOOi)  men,'  as  rejuesented  in  the 
French  Bulletins,  imdei  took  what  Sir  Robert  Wilson  justly  calls, 
'  a  hardy  and  active  nioveujent beat  up  ihe  canlfitmH'Uls  of  the 
French  left,  arid  baviug  gained  various  advantitges  in  the  tieldy^  and 
relieved  ihc  important  fortress  of  Graudcnlz,  coinjiclttd  Buonaparte 
to  abandon  liis  winter  quarters,  and  assemble  Uia  whole  forces  for 
offensive  operations.    In  referiing  to  this  part  of  the  campaign, 
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we  request  tKe  altciitiou  <jf  our  readers  to  llie  fullowiiig  circum- 
stance, p.  83* 

*  In  General  Bernudotte's  baggage  (taken  at  Mohrutigen)  the  mnncj 
seized  in  the  town  of  Eibing  fur  his  owij  private  use,  10,000  dHCtits,  exr- 
elusive  of  2500  for  Uih  siafl,  was  recovered ;  and  there  were  found,  to 
a  great  amount,  various  piccn*  of  plate,  candlesticks,  &c.  beariJig  the 
arms  of  almost  all  the  States  iff  Germany.  The  marshal's  servant 
was  so  ashamed  of  this  plunder,  that  he  would  not  claim  It,  when  pui> 
posely  desired  to  point  out  his  master's  property ;  but  as  the  articlei 
were  taken  in  the  marshal's  own  quarters,  ant!  in  Lis  trunks,  and  were 
in  such  quantity,  they  must  have  been  there  with  his  knowledge. 
There  was  likewise  found  an  order  for  the  reception  of  Buonaparte  at 
Warsaw,  directing  where  he  was  to  be  hailed  with  shouta  of  Vive 
i'Empereur,  together  with  official  accounts  of  ictions  prepared  for 
publication,  and  private  duplicates  with  the  real  facis  stated  for  Buo- 
naparte's own  perusal,— General  Benningsen  has  the  papers.* 

Bemadotte  is  not  the  only  general  in  the  French  service,  who 
has  adopted  this  mode  of  rcnderitig  war  a  source  of  profit  as  well 
as  glory.  The  baggage  of  Dnpont,  when  he  surrendered  to 
Castanos  in  Andalusia^  after  the  battle  of  Baylcn,  contained 
abundance  of  the  same  ill-gotten  wealtli.  We  fear,  indeed,  that 
unlcjjs  the  high  situation  which  the  Swedes  have  lately  thought  tit  to 
confer  upon  Bernadotte,  sltould  have  changed  his  character  and 
disposition,  lhat  nation  will  soon  liave  cause  to  execrate  his  rapa- 
city, and  deplore  their  own  inipriidence.  It  is,  however,  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  preceding  extract,  that  we  attach  the  greatest 
importance  ;  and  we  are  glad  that  the  circumstance  is  announced 
in  such  an  authentic  shape :  it  proves  undeniably  to  what  a  regui 
lar  and  well  combined  system  of  artifice  Buonaparte  has  recoursei 
in  order  to  throw  around  his  actions  lhat  dazzling  but  fictitioui 
Iiiatre,  which,  having  deluded  nations  ahuost  into  a  belief  of  hit 
sAipertialural  powers,  has  made  them  accessary  to  their  own  destruc^" 
tion.  We  M'ill  take  the  liberty  of  producing  a  later  instance  of 
this  system.  Oui-  readers  may,  perhaps,  recollect,  that  in  the 
Monit'eur  of  November  23,  1610,  there  appeared  a  letter,  pur- 
porting to  be  written  by  Masseua,  and  dated  Alenquer,  Novem-f 
ber  3d,  ft  is  stated  to  have  been  brought  to  Paris  by  G^ner4 
Foix,  and  amongst  other  tilings  it  represents  Massena  as  denying  th* 
truth  of  the  accounts  which  he  profe^ises  to  have  read  in  the  Eng* 
lish  newspapers,  respecting  the  condition  of  his  anny.  t 
Now,  not  to  observe,  ihnt  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  General 
Foix  could  have  marched  fitim  Alenquer  to  Paris,  even  if  he  had 
been  altogether  free  from  irflcrruptionj  within  the  period  in  ques- 
tion ;  we  assert,  upon  no  slight  grounds,  that  he  actually  left  the 
French  anny  on  the  7lh  of  October,  As  to  what  Massena  i» 
made  to  say  about  the  accounts  in  the  English  newspapers,  thii 
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again  is  evidently  fal^e  ;  for  the  paragraphs  referred  to  appeared 
in  this  country  after  ibe  receipt  of"  letter 3  from  Portugal,  of  the 
14th  of  October,  and  consieqneutiy  no  newspaper  containing 
tbem  eoutd  have  reached  the  French  array  by  the  .Sd  of  No- 
vember. We  think  it  therefore  obvious,  that  no  letter,  bearing 
that  date,  conveyed  under  those  circuinstaneeM,  and  containing 
those  passaj^es,  was  ever  received  at  Paris,  and  that  pure  fiction 
was  resorted  to,  in  order  to  trmicimllise  the  minds  of  the  jieople, 
in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  army  in  Portugal.  So  deeply  laid  is 
this  plan  of  deceit,  and  so  essential  does  it  appear  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  French  governnient,  tliat  it  is  extended  not  merely  to 
the  details  of  military  operations,  but  to  every  department  of 
literaturej  vvliich  has  any  (even  the  niost  lemote)  reference  to  poli- 
tical questions.  I  t  is  not  for  us  to  determine  how  long  these  decep- 
tions may  continue  to  produce  the  con  sequence*  which  wc  conceive 
to  Bow^  from  them  ;  nevertheless  tliink  it  a  matter  of  no  small 
importance,  that  tlie  imposture  should  be  detected,  and  tfie  world 
know  that  documents,  stamped  ^\  itii  the  authority  of  Buonaparte 
liimseif,  are  iuteutioiially  false  and  fraudulent.  We  return  to  the 
prof^resji  of  the  compaigu. 

As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  whole  French  army  was 
in  motion  to  attack  the  Russians,  General  Beomngsen  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  retiring;  and  after  havtug  experienced  great  difficulties, 
and  no  small  loss  during  the  retrejit,  (which  appears  to  Imvc  beea 
most  ably  aud  gallantly  protected  by  Prince  Brag  ration,)  the  Russiati 
army  took  tip  its  pojsitiou  in  tlie  rear  of  Preuss  Eylau,  and  prepared 
for  the  conflict  which  was  obviously  about  to  ensue.  If  it  would  not 
greatly  exceed  our  limits,  we  would  gladly  present  our  readers  \\  ith 
the  whole  of  Sir  Robert's  able  account  of  the  important  events  of 
tlie  7th  »nd  Rth  of  February;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
recommtndiiijT  an  attentive  perusal  of  it,  and  with  giving  the  follow- 
ing extract,  explanatory  of  the  gro units  which  determined  General 
Benningsen  to  retire  upon  Koenigsberg. 

'  About  clt'ven  o'clock,  (on  the  night  of  the  Slh,)  the  Russian  generals 
assfcinbled,  stili  on  bom'back,  when  General  Benniiigsen  informed  the 
circlo,  that  he  had  deiermined,  notwithstanding  his  success,  to  fall 
back  upon  Kcc  nigs  berg,  for  he  had  no  breud  to  give  the  troops,  and 
their  ammunition  was  expended ;  but  by  a  position  in  the  ndphbour- 
hood  of  such  a  city,  his  army  would  be  certain  of  cvdry  necessary 
supply,  and  be  assured  of  the  means  of  re-equipping  itself,  so  10  ap- 
pear again,  in  the  fielJ,  before  the  enemy  could  repnir  his  losses, 

*  All  the  Russiiui  |*euerals  eutreuted  General  Bennjni;se[i  la  keep  the 
iield,  and  not  to  remlcr  nugatory  a  victory  so  dearly  bought.  They 
assured  him  that  the  enemy  was  iiv  retreat,  ihal  his  own  army  was 
ready  to  advance  at  the  moment;  and  General  Knoring,  and  Genera 
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Tolsfoy  (the  Quarter  Master  GeneraU  and  second  in  command)  offered 
to  move  forward,  and  attack  whatever  troops  Buonaparte  might  have 
rallied,  aixi  thus  complete  iheir  victory :  and  at  all  events  they  pledged 
their  Vtven^  that  if  he  but  vetnained  on  his  ground,  the  enemy  would  re- 
lire  altogether.  General  Lestoque  also  urged  the  same  arguments;  but 
General  Benningseti  thought  it  his  duty  itot  to  incur  the  hazard  of  a 
reinforcement  of  fresh  troops,  enabling  the  enemy  to  cut  off  his 
commumcatiom  with  Kcenipiberg.  lie  found  tht  privations  of  hk 
army  pressing  heavily  tipon  their  physical  powers.  He  knew  his  own 
loss  was  not  less  than  20,000  men»  and  he  was  not  then  aware  of  the 
full  extent  of  the  enemy's  disorganisation  and  loss,  which  was  after- 
wards found  to  exct-'fd  40,000  men,  Inchiding  10,000  who  hud  quitted 
their  colours,  under  prciietice  of  est^orting  wounded,  &r.  ho  thereto  re 
ptffscvered  in  his  original  determination,  directed  the  order  of  his  march, 
and  after  thirty-six  hours  passed  on  horseback,  without  any  food,  and 
being  almost  exhausted,  placed  himself  in  a  house,  tilled  with  hun- 
dreds of  dead  and  dying,  to  obtain  an  hour's  repose/ 

The  retr^'at  of  the  army  was  unmolested  ;  nor  was  it  till  two 
days  after  the  battle  that  the  Fieiich  advanced  in  pursuit :  iheir 
forward  morements,  howewr^  were  attetided  with  ver>  bad  suc- 
cess, and  tlie  author  mentions  a  variety  of  serious  uft'airs  of  ca- 
valry, in  which  the  enemy  suffered  couaiderable  loss,  m\d  which 
are  altogether  aLiok  in  the  "French  Bulletins,  or  very  slightly  noticed, 
in  the  ineati  tinte  Buonaparte  tried  the  effect  of  a  proposition 
for  an  armistice  witli  Prussia,  w  hich  the  King  had  the  courage 
and  magnanimity  to  refuse^  aiul  finally,  on  the  lyth  of  February, 
the  whole  French  army  retired  (not  vA'ithout  much  molestation  and 
loss)  into  their  cantonments  in  front  of  the  Vistula. 

The  battle  of  Kylau  was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  despe- 
rate that  has  occurred  in  modem  times;  and  was  attended  by  con- 
sequences which  materially  aftcctetl  the  relative  situation  of  the 
two  armies.  It  appears  by  an  intercepted  dispatch,  addressed  to 
Bernadottt',  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  General  BemiingfMJfi  at 
the  end  of  January,  that  when  Buonaparte  broke  up  his  first 
winter  quarters,  his  object  was  to  cut  off  the  Russian  army  from 
their  frontiers.  The  accidental  knowledge  of  this  intention,  ren- 
dered tlie  project  abortive,  at  least  in  its  full  extent ;  but  Buona- 
parte felt  the  necessity  of  driving  back  the  Russians  beyond  the 
Pregcl,  and  of  obtaining  possession  of  Kaenigsberg,  to  be  so 
strong,  that  he  pressed  the  Russian  army  with  considerable 
vigor :  and  so  confident  was  the  expectation  of  securing  Kcenigs- 
berg^  and  the  supplies  of  all  sorts  which  were  collected  in  that 
town,  that  Berthier  wrote  to  the  Empress  Josephine,  on  the 
7  th  of  Februai  y, 

*  We  shall  be  at  Kcenigaberg  to-morrow:'  and  he  adds, — 'Since 
leaving  winter  quarters  we  Lave  made  about  10,000  prisoners,  taken 
twcmy-ieven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  killed  and  wounded  a  great  number. 

without 
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witliout  taking  into  account  the  advantages  wbicb  mmt  result  from  the 
whole,  and  ultimately  prove  fatal  to  die  enemy/ 

These  objects,  however,  were  fnistrated  by  the  battle  of 
Eylau,  whicii  nevertheless  Buonaparte  repre&etiled  as  a  decisive 
victory  on  his  part. 

*  He  gains  the  victory says  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  '  according  to  his 
own  accoual;  but  what  are  the  results  of  this  most  sanguinary  battle? 
What  are  the  advantages  tliat  he  obtains  ?  —The  maintenance  of  his 
position  in  the  field,  and  the  occapation  on  the  succeeding  day  of  the 
Russian  ground  ;  a  state  of  inaction  for  eight  days,  except  with  his  CSi- 
valry,  which  is  disgraced  and  defeated  with  heavy  loss  in  every  ren- 
contre ;  the  retreat  of  his  array  on  the  tenth  day,  after  having  endured 
the  greatest  distress  from  famine  and  pestilence,  and  the  abaDdooinent 
of  ii  great  part  of  his  wounded,  tumbrils,  &c.' 

We  consider  these  facta  as  abundantly  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  French  had  not  much  to  boast  of  at  Eylau;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  conleinptihle  than  the  mfxie  by  which  Buonaparte  at- 
tempted in  a  sub  sequent  bulletin,  to  account  for  not  having  taken 
posse !ision  of  Koensgsberg.  *  It  was  fortunate/  he  says,  *  for  that 
town,  that  it  did  not  come  mtkin  the  plan  of  the  French  Genemis 
to  drive  the  Rumam  from  the  position  which  they  occupied  in  its 
neighboiirhoud/  'fhia  statement  our  readers  will  ob»er%'e,  is  directly 
at  variance  with  the  letter  of  Berthier,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.    Sir  Robert  informs  tis, 

*  That  the  corps  of  the  French  army  were  (upon  returning  into 
winter  quarters)  extremely  weak,  and  that  in  addition  to  the  casualties 
of  the  field,  sickness  was  so  prevalent,  that  in  Warsaw  aione,  lliere  were 
25,000  men  in  the  hospitals,  and  that  the  French  cavalry  were  entirely 
unfit  for  active  service.  To  repair  these  losses,  Buonaparte  raised  the 
siege  of  Colberg,  nearly  evacuated  Silesia,  ordered  under  the  severest 
penalties,  anew  levy  in  Switzerland;  inarched  treops  from  Dalmatia, 
Calabria,  Italy,  and  the  very  invalids  of  Paris,  to  recruit  his  army  in 
Poland  :  and  in  a  message  to  the  Senate,  dated' Osterode,  March  the 
10th,  demanded  a  new  Conscription  of  the  year  180S,' 

In  the  interim  the  main  bodies  of  the  respective  armies  conti- 
nued inactive  in  their  cantonments-  but  Buonaparte,  feeling  the 
vast  importance  of  obtaining  Dantzic,  and  thus  securing  the  line  of 
the  Vistula,  determined  to  press  the  siege  of  that  fortress;  the 
investment  of  which,  we  jfind  by  one  of  the  bulletins,  was  com- 
pteted  on  the  14th  of  March.  Many  interesting  events  occurred 
during  the  siege,  and  different  attempts  were  made,  but  witliout 
success),  to  relieve  tlie  place.  The  last  was  on  the  ISth  of  May, 
when  an  English  vessel  of  twenty- two  guns,  endeavoured  to  force 
her  way  up  the  Vistula,  in  order  to  introduce  a  supply  of  powder 
into  the  garrison,    Ttiis  attempt  however  failed,  like  the  rest^  and 

Dantzic/  says  Sir  Hubert  Wilson,  '  was  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity ; 
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tremityj  General  K:ilkreutb  JieicI  protracted  the  defence  to  a  most  ex- 
traordinary length  (tifty-iwo  days  open  treiKl]e9.)  He  had  done  alt 
that  ability  and  loyalty  could  effect;  he  Lad  appliedj  he  had  exhausted 
every  resource,  and  could  enterrain  tio  hope  of  succour.  Therefore  at 
the  enemy  were  preparing  to  slnrm  the  Macklesberg,  he  proposed  td 
cap'jtuhite,  if  allowed  to  retire  with  his  yarrisuii  and  arms,  on  condition" 
of  not  serving,  without  being  regultitly  exchanged,  for  one  year,  against 
France  or  her  allies,"  , 

The  garrison  had  originHlly  consisted  of  )  5,000  men  j  hcsidei^ 
two  Russian  battalions,  and  some  Cossaques :  it  had  suifered^ 
however,  severe  losses  tluriiig  the  siege^  and  when,  on  the  27  th  of. 
May,  it  marched  out  for  Kcenigaberg,  did  not  exceed  9000  men.  . 

Ah  the  war  was  concluded  within  a  very  few  days  after  the  fallj 
of  Dantzic^  we  will  finisli  our  sketch  of  the  principal  events  of 
the  campaign,  before  we  enter  vipon  the  con.'side rations  whicl^ 
press  upon  our  minds  in  tracmg  tlie  progress  of  this  importani 
contest. 

'  On  the  third  of  June,  notwithstanding  the  surrender  of  Danrzicha 
disengaged  30,000  of  the  enemy's  troops ;  notwithstanding  the  Russia 
means  had  not  been  subsequently  augmented,  Uenerai  Beimiugsen  pro-- 
posed  a  plan  of  operations,  by  which  he  hoped  to  cutoff  Marshal  Ney ; 
and,  if  successful,  to  fall  on  Marshal  D'Avoustat  Allenstein.  Circum- 
stances retarded  the  march  until  the  5lhj  when  the  Prussians,  10,000' 
strong,  and  the  Russians  75,000  strong,  (exclusive  of  17^000,  under 
General  I'olstoy  on  the  Narew,)  immediately  under  the  coramand  of 
General  Benoiugsen^  opened  the  campaign  against  an  enemy,  ythd 
could  oppose  to  that  (brce  130,000  tneti,  and  who  had  re-cullecte 
betweeti  the  Vistula  and  the  Memel,  by  the  most  vigorous  exertioin 
that  Buonaparte  had  ever  occasion  to  make  (ejtertions  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  Europe)  190,000  men,  IncJudlng  the  garrison  of  Dant^ic, 
whiUt  his  cavalry  had  been  reinstated^  almost  renewed,  by  considerable 
remounts  drawn  from  Silesia,  and  the  country  about  Elbing/ 

The  first  operations  of  the  Russians,  being  directed  princi^ 
pally  agakist  the  single  corps  of  Marshal  Ney,  were  attended  with, 
some  success,  aud  the  enemy  was  driven  back  from  his  advanced, 
position  with  considerable  loss.  Ou  the  Bth  of  June,  "  in  conse- 
quence of  some  information  from  prisoners^  General  Benningsen 
deleimined  to  fall  back  with  his  army  upon  Heilsberg,  leaving' 
Prince  Bragration  to  cover  the  retreat  of  his  left,  and  General 
Platow  ihe  right.*  The  conduct  of  these  two  officers  during  this 
arduous  operation  was  highly  meritorious;  for  although  Princf^ 
Bnigratiou  had  only  1500  cavalry,  and  5000  infantry,  aud  Genera 
Platow  only  $000  Cossaqites,  and  a  regiment  of  HussarS;,  the" 
not  only  succeeded  in  protecting  the  retiring  army  from  insult, 
but  upon  different  occasions  reswm^  thie  offensive  \tiih  great 
vigour  and  eflect, 

*  On 
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*  On  the  10th,  the  Fteiicli»  heing  now  concentrated,  (txcept  the  corpi^ 
of  Victor*  which  was  manoeuvring  on  ihci  leffO  Jiiid  composed  of  the 
corps  of  Marshals  Ney,  Liisnes,  D'Avoust,  Mortiev,  Oaditiot's  divisional 
the  Imperial  GuarU,  the  Cavulry  under  IMutiit,  advanced  upon  Heils-j 
berg,  and  drove  in  the  advanced  posts  oJ  the  troops  stationed  to  ob 
surve  their  approach.' 

This  movement  was  follow  ed  by  a  most  desperate  and  bloody 
actio  a,  ill  which  the  Rnttsians  maintained  their  potsitiou;  their  loss 
however  wzn  very  severe  ;  and  Gein  ral  Buiiniiigaeu,  conceiving  ia| 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  day,  that  tlie  eisemy  were  marching  upon 
Koenlgsbcrg,  detaclicd  Generiil  Kaiiiinskoy  witli  9000  men,  to 
support  General  D^stoqiie^  in  hk  defence  of  that  place,  and 
tnoved  himself  in  the  night  of  the  IJlh  of  June,   acrosa  thei 
A  Her,  iu  order  to  march  upon  Wchlau,  and  maintain  the  line  «^ 
the  Pregel.    On  the   13th,  in  tht^  evening,  the  army  reached 
Friedland»  from  whence  a  body  of  Frencli  liussars  had  in  the] 
morning  been  driven  hy  the  Russian  cavalry.    On  the  following 
day  was  fongitt  the  bnllle  t»f  Friedlaud,  which  decided  the  caiti^J 
paign,  and  terminated  the  war.    I'he  circumstances  which  led  to 
tliis  fatal  action  are  explained  in  the  following  passage. 

*  Frotn  the  information  of  the  prisoners,  General  Benuingsen  believe 
that  Oudinot's  corps,  so  shaiiored  at  Heilsberir,  was  alone  atationed  at) 
Posthenen,  about  three  miles  in  front  of  Friedlaiid,  on  the  road  toKa 
nigsberg.    Having  occupied  the  town,  and  thrown  forward  some  ca-l 
valry  to  cover  it  irom  itiiult  duriag  the  night,  he  determined,  at  fouir 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  fall  upon  Oudinot  with  a  divisioti  and  com* 
plcte  his  extinciiou;  accordingly  he  ordered  a  division  to  cross  the  Ah 
ler,  and  advance  to  the  attack.    'Hie  enemy  at  lirst  shewed  but  a  veryl 
small  force,  which  encouraged  perseverance  in  the  enterprise;  but  b/1 
degrees  resistance  so  increased,  that  another  division  was  ordered  ta 
cross  the  A  Her,  and  in  addition  to  the  town  bridge,  the  consiruciioUT 
of  three  pontoon  bridges  was  directed.    A  heavy  cannonade  soon  com- 
menced, the  enemy's  tirailleurs  advanced,  columns  presented  them- 
selves, cavalry  formed  on  the  Russian  right  flank,  and  General  Ben-jj 
ningsen,  instead  of  a  rencontre  with  a  crippled  division,  found  himself 
seriously  engaged,  not  tinly  with  Oudinot,  but  with  the  two  supporting 
corps  of  Laanesand  Mortier,  sustained  by  a  division  of  dragoons  undec 
General  Grouchy,  and  by  the  curicissiers  of  Geneicil  Nansouty,  whiia 
his  own  feeble  force  was  lodged  in  a  position  which  was  untenable :  fron 
which,  progress  could  not  be  made  agaiivst  an  equal  force,  nor  retreatj 
be  eft'ected  v*'ithoui  great  hazard,  and  when  no  mditary  object  could  I 
attained  fur  the  intei  ests  and  rejiutation  of  the  Riissian  army,  wbo*( 
courage  had  been  suHiiciently  established,  without  tilting  for  fame  al 
adventurers  v^^ho  have  nothing  to  lose  and  every  thing  lo  win.' 

Wii||put  entering  into  a  description  of  the  battle  itself,  it  h  eas| 
lo  aiiticipat«  the  cunsetiucuces  which  were  likely  to  ensue  from  en-J 
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gaging  mtder  Gircunigtances  such  as  we  have  just  stated :  The  Rus- 
•ian  armj  was  totally  defeated — but  as  an  army  ir  was  not  disgraced, 
and  we  have  peculiar  pleasure  in  quoting  in  this  place  the  lan- 
guage of  Lord  Hutchinson,  who  appears,  from  a  passage  of  his  dis- 
patches, to  have  done  ample  justice  to  their  extraordinary  valour ;  a 
valour, 

•  Which  he  wants  terms  suflSciently  strong  to  describe,  and  which 
would  have  rendered  their  success  undoubted,  if  courage  could  alone 
ensure  victory :  but  whatever  may  be  the  event,  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Russian  array  have  done  their  duty  in  the  noblest  manner,  and  are 
jostly  entitled  to  the  praise  and  admiration  of  every  person  who  was 
witness  of  their  conduct/ 

We  have  before  remarked  on  the  conduct  of  General  Lestoque 


that  general  display  more  talents  than  in  the  management  of  his  re- 
treat upon  Koenigsberg,  when  the  advance  of  die  French  army  in 
die  beginning  of  June  separated  him  from  the  main  body  of  the 
Rttssisois,  and  in  his  subsequent  movements  to  join  General  Ben- 
ningsen  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Memel.  In  this  situation  of  af- 
fairs, the  Emperor  Alexander  was  in  an  unhappy  moment  induced 
to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace ; 

*  Thus,'  says  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  *  terminated  the  campaign  and  the 
war :  a  war  in  which  Russia,  with  the  feeble  numerical  aid  of  Prussia, 
and  the  partial  aid  of  Sweden,  had  been  opposed  not  only  to  France, 
bntto  Switserland,  Italy,  Saxony,  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  part 
of  Poland,  and  even  Spain  (for  the  advance  of  the  Spanish  troops  into 
the  north  of  Germany,  enabled  Mortier's  corps  to  join  the  grand  army) 
a  combination  of  force  of  which  the  Russians  might  have  said,  as  the 
Great  Frederick  when  enumerating  his  enemies,  I  do  not  know  that 
there  will  be  any  shame  for  me  in  being  defeated,  but  I  am  sure  there 
pould  be  no  great  glorj^  for  them  in  defeating  me/ 

Even  against  such  a  powerfid  combination,  die  resistance  of 
Roasia  was  of  so  decided  and  energetic  a  character,  that  during  the 
inrogress  of  the  war  Buonaparte  had  been  induced,  upon  more  oc- 
caaionff  than  one,  to  solicit  peace,  and  in  order  to  recruit  his  shat* 
tiered  forces  for  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1 807;  compelled 
(mb  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  observe)  to  draw  reinforcements 
nrom  every  quarter  of  his  dominions.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  he 
admitted  hhnseif,  to  the  Emperor  of  Russa,  at  Tilsitz,  that  the  pas- 
si^  of  die  Vistula,  and  carrying  of  the  war  to  the  frontiers  of  Rus- 
iMy  in  die  inhospitable  climate  of  a  Polish  winter,  was,  *  une  b^- 
tise taoA  that  his  loss,  since  he  first  crossed  that  river,  was  npt  less 
dian  1 19,000  men. 

With  all  our  ^dmiradon,  however,  of  the  courage  of  those^ho 
caused  scr  destructive  a  loss  to  die  French  army  in  the  short  period 


and  die  Prussians ;  but  during 
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of  six  months,  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  the  conviction  thai 
great  errors  were  coniniitted  by  the  Russian  General.  Sir  Rober 
Wiisouh^s  with  equal  propriety  and  delicacy  absluined  from  pointing^ 
tliein  out;  but  in  fuct  iht;  mere  perusal  of  his  narrative  is  sufficieiil 
to  make  them  intelligible.  It  la  obvious,  iu  tlie  first  place,  that  timi 
was  umictessarily  lust,  aud  the  Rus!$ian  army  exposed  lo  the  UJ03| 
imiflinent  huzard,  \theu  after  the  atialr  of  Mohrungcn^  at  the  endol 
January,  GenL=!ral  Benningsen,  upon  die  concentration  of  the  French, 
determined  not  to  retire  at  once  from  that  place,  but  making 
a  dank  movement  by  his  left  to  Yaiikowo,  to  await  the  issue  of  i 
gejit^ral  action.  The  position  w  hich  was  there  taken  up,  appear 
to  have  been  an  extremely  utdavourable  one^  aud  he  was  compelled 
with  a  greatly  inferior  force  to  retreat  in  the  presence  of  the  ene-^ 
my,  whose  superiority  enabled  him,  not  only  lo  press  the  main  bod| 
of  the  Russian  arnty  with  vigour,  but  to  manoeuvre  upon  their  righ^ 
and  nearly  to  cut  otf  their  communication  with  General  Legtoque. 

The  ground  chosen  for  battle  at  Eylau  appears  also  to  have  bee 
exposed  to  great  disadvantages,  as  we  find  that  *  the  I'^rench  post* 
tion  domineered  it  so  completely,  as  to  expose  the  minutest  objec^ 
to  their  fne    and  it  h  aflerv^'ards  stated,  ^  that  tlie  French  canuoil 
replied  with  vigour  and  effect,  as  every  man  of  the  Rutjsian  armj 
^  was  exposed  from  head  to  heel/    With  regard  to  General  Beu^ 
ningsen's  deterniinalion  to  retreat  after  the  battle,  we  do  not  pre 
sume  to  give  au  opinion,  as  the  propriety  of  the  course  to  be  atf 
opted  under  such  circumstances,  must  depend  upon  a  variety 
considerations,  into  which  we  cannot  feel  ourselves  competent  t€ 
enter.    We  are,  moreover,  extremely  unwilling  to  follow  the  exsj 
Simple  of  many  person.'^  in  this  country,  who,  deriving  all  their  know 
?edge  of  military  matters  from  the  ignorant  comments  of  ignoran 
scribblers,  condemn  every  officer  aa  incapiible,  whose  mode 
cr'uducting  the  didlcult  and  complicated  operations  of  war,  doe 
iwit  exactly  accord  with  their  own  extravagant  and  presumpluou 
notions.    But  although  w  e  would  hesitate,  on  points  of  a  doubtfu 
nature,  yet  we  cannot  but  be  sensible j  llmt  there  are  errors  sufl" 
cieiiify  obvious,  even  to  those  who  have  no  practical  knowledge  i 
military  affairs.    Among  these  we  reckon  die  determination  of  ihf 
Russian  General  to  open  die  cnmpaign  in  June  IriO??  with  a  fore 
so  extremely  inferiifr  to  that  of  his  antagonist ;  ^\hereas  it  is  mani-j 
feut,  that,  situated  as  he  was,  with  the  knowledge  that  an  effon 
was  about  to  be  made  by  England  •  and  that  possibij^  such  an  efforl 
might  hare  been  powei  fully  seconded  frum  other  quarters,  delajj 
ought  to  have  regnlatt'd  every  movement,  and  that  above  all  thing 
a  general  engagement  was  lo  be  avoided,    Uufortimately  iJreJ 
considerationii  did  not  (j]serate  uj>oii  his  mind  ;  aud  he  not  only  as 
sumed  the  oft'ensive  when  he  should  have  retired,  but  i^uffered  bim-' 

self 
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self  to  be  drawn  into  a  general  action,  in  a  position  where  suc- 
ceMS  bai'dly  posijiljle;^  aiul  where  defeat  wah  dc^itrucuon;  one 
circunustuiice  indeed  occurred  at  Fj  ie,dla»d,  which  would  scarcely 
hr.  credible  if  it  ^\ere  not  communicated  by  su  uaimpeachaLiJe  n 
u  Itmaa  as  Sir  Robert  Wilson ;  we  mean  the  total  ignorance  m 
which  tlie  Russian  Generals  aeem  to  liave  been  of  the  fords  by 
%\bich  the  defeated  urmy  crossed  the  A  Her,  the  accidental  disco- 
very uf  which  saved  them  ftom  iinuihilation. 

It  at^nrds  a  convincing  proof  of  the  lamentable  deficiency  of 
ciieir  staflF,  and,  combined  with  the  other  events  of  that  fatal  day, 
renders  it  Cjuite  painful  if>  peruse  the  description  of  it :  '  Never,* 
we  may  say,  with  our  autlior,  '  wus  resolution  more  heroic,  or  pa- 
tience more  exemplary  tlian  that  displayed  by  the  Uuaaitins — Never 
was  a  sacrifice  of  sucb  courage  more  to  be  deplored.'  We  do  indeed 
deeply  deplore  thesncrilicef  and  the  train  of  calamitous  consequences 
which  resulted  from  it,  to  England  aiid  to  the  world.  But  has 
England  nothing  wherewith  to  reproach  herself?  Has  she  no 
*  coinpuncltous  visitings  of  nature/  for  the  cold  and  timid  policy 
which  locked  up  her  treasure  and  her  strenglli,  at  a  moment  when 
a  liberal  ajiplication  of  thetn  might  perhaj>3  have  turned  the  scale^ 
and  ^avedthe  falling  fortunes  of  the  continent? 

VViihout  entering  into  a  iiiore  detailed  view  of  these  questions, 
sud  above  all^  without  referring  invidiously  to  Uiose  who  conducted 
the  atlministration  of  this  country^  we  have  little  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  the  timely  interference  of  Hnglaud  might,  and  perhaps 
would,  have  produced  tlie  most  decisive  and  fortunate  results.  W'e 
should  have  thought  it  wise  for  England  to  stretch  out  her  arm  to  an 
ally,  M'hose  fidelity  and  reaolution  were  so  uobly  displayed  through- 
out  the  ^var,  till  disappointment  and  distrust  ulienated  her  aft'ec^ 
tious,  and  threw  bur  iji  a  moment  of  defeat  and  dei^pondency  into 
tlie  arms  of  rranf;e.  Indeed  a  general  system  of  opposition  to  that 
ambitiou'i  and  restless  power  in  not  more  accordant  with  our  safety 
than  our  itvterest.  The  tic/ive  resistance,  which  1ms  been  partially 
attempted  by  one  admiuiiil ration,  and  abandoned  by  another,  must 
become  the  tivetl  principle,  both  of  the  government  and  of  the 
j>eople.  Thus  only  can  our  independence  be  secured — thus  only 
cat!  the  exulted  rank,  wliich  nature  intended  us  to  hold  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  be  gained  and  permanently  eslablished* 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  claims  indulj;eace  from  the  public,  *  on  ac- 
count of  die  motives  which  led  him  to  present  his  work  to  their  no- 
lice,  and  lie  trusts  that  he  tnay  disarm  the  hostibty  of  contemporary 
u  rtters  by  the  moilesty  of  his  literary  preleiisions."  Tlie  public,  we 
are  confident,  will  grant  the  intlulgcnce,  unJ,  if  we  uiay  judga  from 
our  own  feelings,  will  pemae  it  with  intercsl  and  gratiticatioii :  and 
it  U  becau&e  we  d^x'idedly  approve  the  JuaiJy  loue  and  spirit  in 
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which  it  is  written,  and  (he  general  substance  of  its  contents,  that 
we  venture  to  suggest  to  ihe  author,  that  its  vaJue  would  not  have 
been  diminished,  if  the  conBtructioii  had  been  somewhat  more  gram- 
matical, and  the  stjle  lesf  rhetorical  and  ornamented.  There  are 
indeed  some  passages,  so  involved  in  their  arrangement,  that  it  re- 
quires more  pains  than  ordinary  readers  can  be  CNpected  to  bestow 
to  discover  their  real  import.  Those,  to  whom  it  may  be  agree- 
able to  find  fault,  may  animadvert  upon  them  more  at  large,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  merely  noticing  the  fact ;  and  if,  after  the 
disciistiion  of  the  great  questions  which  are  involved  in  the  subject 
of  this  work,  we  were  to  descend  to  more  trii!ing  considerations,  w« 
would  add,  that  it  is  so  untiecesamly  expensive  as  to  check  tliat  cir- 
culation, to  which,  on  many  accounts,  it  is  entitled. 


Art,  IV,  Dc  Motu  per  Brit&nmam  Civko,  Annis  MDCCXLV 
€t  MDCCXLVL  Auciore  T,  D.  Whitakero,  LL,D.  S.S,A. 
Londini.    Nichols,    180^.    pp.  145,  I2ino. 

npHE  singularity  ofthe  attempt  to  record  a  recent  occurrence  of 
^  our  oMTi  histoiT  in  the  Latin  language,  might  alone  be  sufficient: 
to  draw  oiu"  attention  to  this  production  ;  if  the  execution  were  in 
any  degree  answerable  to  tlie  boldness  and  difficulty  of  the  de- 
sign. In  the  fate  of  the  author's  predecessors,  in  similar  under- 
takings, there  seems  little  to  encourage  a  repetition  of  «mch  la- 
bours. Even  the  full  and  accurate  histories  of  Buchanan,  Cam- 
den, and  '^rhuanus,  are,  we  fear,  already  suffering  that  neglect 
which,  umidbt  the  multiplication  of  books,  and  the  improvement 
of  modem  literature,  must,  sooner  or  later,  await  all  but  the 
most  iini^ihed  and  original  productions  in  a  dead  language. 

Indeed  at  th«  time  when  those  histories  appeared,  many  cauifea 
conspired  to  give  the  Latin  a  decided  preference.  In  the  first  place, 
hardly  any  modern  language  was  yet  so  cultivated  and  improved, 
as  to  furatah  a  tit  vehicle  for  that  perfect  form  of  history,  which 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  a  scholar  trained  in  the  Greciau 
tud  Roman  schools.  The  prospect  too,  of  attracting  the  notice 
of  other  countries,  was  then  a  powerful  motive  with  a  writer  for 
adopting  the  common  medium  of  literary  men  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that,  among  the  general  readers 
of  his  own  country  in  that  age,  a  great  msyority  were,  by  habit 
and  education,  fully  contpetent  to  peruse  works  of  this  kind,  and 
prepared  to  expect  them.  There  ia  something,  moreover,  inde- 
pendent of  tlie  intrinsic  excellence  of  ttie  Latin  tongue,  in  the  mere 
circumatance  of  its  being  Axed  and  immutablej  which  inclines  us  to 
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prefer  it  to  any  of  those  perishable  materials  with  which  we  are. 
siirroutjded^  and  of  whose  fickle  and  flt'eling  nature  we  are  every f 
day  made  sensible.  For  an  immortal  work^  what  artist  would  not 
select  the  tine^Jt  and  the  harde.'st  marble  ?  And  what  author  is  there, 
who  enters  upon  hia  tagt,  without  some  faint  vision  at  least  of  im-, 
mortality  ?  ^ 
It  b  from  no  disposition  to  cavil  at  Dr.  Whitaker*s  motives^  on 
to  underrate  \im  labours,  that  we  venture  on  these  remarks.  Hii 
motives  indeed  are  stated  by  himself  briefly  and  modestly;  and 
the  work,  both  in  its  general  merits  as  an  historical  narrative, 
«nd  in  the  character  and  purity  of  its  Myle^  k  such  as  to  raise  in 
us  a  very  high  respect  for  the  author.  It  is  our  earnest  wish  too, 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  Latin  language  may  be  kept  ulive  from 
time  to  time,  by  such  elegant  and  scholar-like  performances  as 
this;  which  invite  criticism,  and  Uius  draw  tlie  attention  of  the 
age  to  a  department  too  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  the  hurry  of  mo- 
dem education.  In  the  latter  point  of  view,  therefore,  chiefly,  the 
himk  will  be  examined ;  and  in  the  execution  of  this  duly,  we  shall 
not  scruple  to  employ  all  the  freedom,  although  we  trust  none  of 
the  petulance,  which  critics  ure  accustomed  to  claim  as  their  pri- 
vilege. 

We  will  first,  however,  present  our  readers  with  a  brief  account 
of  the  work  as  an  historical  composllion.  It  includes  merely 
the  last  unfortunate  attempt  of  the  Stuurt  family  to  recover  the 
throne  of  their  ancestors,  commencing  fiom  the  landing  of  the 
pretender's  son  tin  the  coast  of  Scotland,  in  July,  1745,  and 
ending  with  his  final  escape  in  September,  1 746.  It  was  long 
before  the  public  were  in  possession  of  any  well  digested  and 
authentic  uarralive  of  this  affair;  although  it  was  one  which  brought 
the  fortunes  of  tlte  rival  familieis  very  nearly  to  an  equi-poise, 
and  threw  the  kingdom  into  a  state  of  greater  doubt  and  alarm 
than  auy  event  within  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  At  length, 
in  the' year  1800,  appeared  Mr.  Home's  history  of  the  rebellion, 
a  work  sufficieutly  cumplete  in  its  details,  yet  written  with  con- 
siderable interest  and  vivacity,  and  with  something  even  of  the 
dignity  of  history. 

To  this  work  alone,  Dr.  Whitaker  seems  to  have  been  indebted 
for  his  materials.  He  is  far  indeed  from  attempting  to  conceal  or 
disguise  the  fact,  and  regrets  that  the  author,  who  died  lately  when 
almost  arrived  at  the  age  of  ninety,  should  not  have  lived  to  receive 
his  acknowledgments.  These,  to  say  the  truth,  are  not  more 
than  his  due  :  for,  as  far  aa  we  have  observed,  not  a  single  do- 
cument has  been  consulted,  except  this  volume,  no  records  have 
beeu  searched;  no  autliorities  compared,  no  investigation  at- 
tempted of  pIot»,  intrigues,  counsels,  or  correspondence.  Dr, 
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Whttaker  has  taken  the  case  just  «s  Mr.  Home  put  it  into  hi» 
hands,  ami,  except  a  brief  account  of  the  fate  of  the  principal 
rebels,  add.'?  nothing  of  his  own,  to  our  hiatoncal  information. 

There  is,  however,  a  blemish  which  a  little  more  attention 
even  to  this  work  might  have  removed-  The  opening  of  the  nar- 
rative Is  singularly  abrupt  and  defective.  No  review  is  given  of 
the  relative  state  of  things  in  Europe  when  ibis  rebellion  broke 
out.  The  prince  is  landed,  almost  like  one  of  the^foi  &trt)  jttTj^^avijj-, 
without  any  alluf*ion  to  the  w  ar  upon  the  contitietit,  or  any  previous 
summary  of  the  views  of  the  French  government.  We  hear  no- 
thing of  the  abortive  project  of  Invasion  under  Marshal  Saxe  the  year 
before,  of  which  project  this  expedition  was  but  a  miserable  frag- 
ment;— ^we  are  not  informed  that  the  whole  affair  ivas  originally  a 
plan  concerted  with  the  French  cabinet;— that  Charles  was  sent  for 
from  Rome  to  Paris  to  head  the  intended  invasion  ; — that  after  the 
failure  of  the  first  armament,  and  the  death  of  Cardinal  Fleuryi 
whose  scheme  it  was,  that  government  became  cool  and  inditlerent; 
while  the  young  prince,  buoyed  up  by  the  hopes  which  had  been 
infused  into  him,  provoked  by  the  treatment  of  ihe  French  mi- 
nistry, and  full  of  intemperate  ardour,  determined  to  hazard  every 
thing,  without  foreign  troops,  almost  without  money,  and  with 
only  a  palfi-y  provision  of  arms. 

In  lieu  of  bucK  an  introduction,  which  would  have  connected  his 
subject  with  the  general  history  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  this  country, 
and  which  the  author,  with  his  power  of  condensing  materials,  might 
have  dispatched  in  two  or  three  pages,  we  are  presented  first  with  a 
slight  review  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Stuart  family ;  and  secondly, 
with  a  description  of  the  highlands,  of  the  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants, their  mode  of  life,  and  the  system  of  clanship.  Of  these 
parts  the  fitst  posseses  the  least  interest,  and  is  by  no  mc^ans  so 
happily  written  as  the  rest  of  the  volume,  The  authf>r,  to  use  a 
homely  phrase,  seems  hardly  kure  go/  I/is  hand  ht ;  and  in  the 
very  first  page  a  sentence  occurs,  beginning  with  '  Floe  cerlc,'  so 
involved  and  obsctire,  that  it  requires  iwo  or  three  readings  to  catch 
itw  meaning,  f  n  this  part,  too,  we  notice  one  of  those  specimens 
of  mistaken  imitation,  which  we  are  happy  to  find  do  not  occur  very 
freqiieully. 

*  I\Iitto  Carol um  a  Carolo,  de  quo  nihil  a?qui  nipdiive  profari  licet, 
quum  et  meliori  seci>lo  patriis  ctvmmendnreiur  lirtutibus,  et  nostrojhr-' 
tasse  propria  ipnivs  ntqvitiA*  p.  5. 

Dr.  Whitaktr  surely  is  not  serious  in  this  opinion  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lives:  and  if  not  serious,  why  surrender  hJs  own  good 
sense  to  the  common-place  satire  and  conceited  atnithesis  of  Ta- 
citus? With  the  general  style  indeed,  although  it  is  in -the  main 
correct  and  pure,  we  have  some  little  fault  to  find.    One  of  the 
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chief  advantages  of  ihe  Latin  language  is  well  known  to  be  its 
power  of  compression.  Hence  that  nerve  and  cnerjry,  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  best  Roman  iustomns,  ibat  strength  of  co- 
louring which  makes  even  their  homeliest  pictures  attractive,  lliat 
weighty  and  authoritative  tome  wliith  disposes  us  to  listen  with  more 
than  common  attention,  and  to  let  tiothing  fall  to  tlie  ground  from 
au  instructor  whose  words  are  always  pregnant  with  nicaiiing. 
Of  this  characteristic,  which  is  most  conapicuous  in  the  wurks  of  Ta- 
citus, Dr.  Whitafcer  seems  to  have  been  fullv  fjeiigible :  but  we  could 
wi&h  that  instead  of  forming  himself  so  studiously  after  this  model,  in 
whom  the  quality  predominates  to  excess,  he  had  more  frequently 
tempered  Win  style  ivith  the  plain  and  unaffected  flow  of  Livy. 
_^In  tlie  writings  of  this  historian,  whom  we  cannot  but  consider  as 
ar  superior  to  Tacitus  in  all  the  greater  viituea  of  composition, 
dierei»a  gravity  and  sincerity,  an  expression  of  natural  feeling, 
good  sense  and  probity,  which  furnish  an  agreeahle  relief  to  his 
iramatic  scenes  and  picturesque  descriptions,  and  %vhich  make  am- 
ple atonement  for  that  failing,  at  which  fastidious  readers  take 
nost  offence,  the  sparkling  rhetoric  of  his  speeclies,  But  nlliiough 
Ve  occasionally  trace  in  Dr.  Whitaker  the  impression  of  this 
reat  master,  yet  the  manner  and  /iffttdliug  are  certainly  those  of 
racltus.  We  continually  discover  his  selection  of  topics,  his 
pithy  and  pointed  moral  reflections,  and  rather  more  of  his  stiff 
|nd  laboured  diction,  and  his  atfected  seiitentiousness  than  we  can 
Either  admire  or  approve. 

Of  this,  one  specituen  has  been  already  given  :  the  following 
assage  is  in  the  same  tasste, 

*  Neque  Jacol>o  exub  deerant  egregia  admiuicula :  primum  ipsa  for- 
na  quiE  suapte  uaturi  ex  imis  retro  volvi  cotisueta,  res  humanas  in 
rbem  agere  atque  torquere  gaudet ;  ind^  aninii  hominum,  prsecipui^ 
l,nglorum,  tScc»'    p.  5. 

That  in  a  grave  discussion  of  the  hopes  which  the  exiled  family 
had  of  recovering  their  doujiuions,  Fortmie  should  be  personified, 
and  represented  as  a  powerfid  agent,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the 
habit  of  imitating  a  faulty  model :  and  we  are  the  more  concerned 
to  see  it,  because  it  favours  the  popular  prejudice,  that  to  write  in 
this  language  is  a  puerile  exercise,  a  mere  ti  ial  of  scholarship,  un- 
suited  to  any  purpose  of  real  utility.  If  \sg  would  maintain  the  dig- 
nity of  the  employment,  no  caution  is  more  necessary  lhan  to  avoid 
every  sentence  the  substance  of  w  hicH  we  should  be  unwilling  to  ut- 
ter in  our  own  language, 

Tlie  second  part  of  Dr.  Whitaker's  introduction  will  naturally 
remind  the  reader  of  the  life  of  Agricola,  which  opens  with  a  si- 
milar geographical  disquisition.  It  is  ho%vever  conceived  with  the 
freedom  and  spirit  of  an  original  :  possessing  that  distinctness 
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which  always  accompanies  the  descriptions  of  an  actual  observer, 
who  has  felt  w  hat  he  writes,  and  wh  o  copies  faitbfiiUv  from  hi* 
own  impresBions.  One  or  two  sketches  of  highlaml  manners  and 
scenery  cannot  fail  of  being  acceptable  from  such  a  pencil. 

*  Scotii  omni  bifariam  dirempt4,  limes  ab  actstuiirid  Glottae  et  Lo- 
tninio  lacu  ad  Donam  fluviiim  in  transversum  ductus,  a  campestnbut 
montana  plerumque  disterniinat,  Iiicolis  prout  hinc  vel  inde  limitt 
adjacent,  alius  sermo,  alia  studia,  alius  cuUus,  dispar  etiam  animorum 
habitus,  Hisce  pecorum  et  armentorum  cura  perpetua,  illi  arris  agri- 
que  cultures  incuTnbunt  ]  utrique  ex  indole  regionum,  Ndmque  mon- 
tana,  propter  inilires  assiduois  et  solum  aspernmum,  frugibus  infelicla, 
pecudum  tamen,  bucularum  equoruraque  piisillonira  vim  ingentem 
progenerantT  quibus  alendis,  ac  per  interminata  fermfe  montium  val- 
liumque  spatia  circumducendis,  homines  a  teneris  vagum  desidcmque 
moretn  colentes  et  parvo  et  rapto  vivere  adsuescunt.  Hinc  per  bella 
campestri  Scoto  gravis  ac  auspectus  accola  montantjs :  idem  domi  ac 
per  summam  quietem  nesibi  quidem  ipseconcors,  niod6  totus  hebes- 
cere,  modo,  ubi  collubueiit,  inientis  prseter  csteros  mortales  atiimi 
corporisque  nervis  conniti :  per  aestiva,  dies  integros^  humi  fu!»u9»  ima^ 
gines  nescio  quas  semisomni  aninio  concepias,  naufragia,  easdes,  funera 
nutrire  ititerpretad  aolitiis ;  mox  aueupio,  venattonif  plscibus  cap- 
landis  adkibitm,  exuto  propS  seipso,  laborum,  inedia&t  vigiliarura  patien- 
tissimus ;  idem  admolo  ligone,  aratro,  textrini,  rursuin  torpescena.' 
P-  . 

Our  remarks  on  the  latintty,  of  which  indeed  only  one  or  two 
apply  to  this  passage,  must  be  reserved  for  the  seciuel  ;  in  the  mean 
time  \ve  cannot  witlihold  tlie  following  masterly  outline  of  the 
whole  region. 

*  Caledonia  fernie  tota  in  tnontes  asperrimos  adsurgit,  quibus  pleris- 
que  vertices  cacuminaii,  lempestatujn  ac  scaturiginum  vi  assidufi-sul- 
cati,  alii  ferrugineo,  alii  fusco  colore,  igni  vara  arum  quondam  montium 
apiracula  baud  obscuris  indiciis  referejiteSj  quos  inter  Jacunae  profundis- 
sima^  vel  aduUii  £e3tate  uivibus  oppktae  albeficunt.  Nusquani  major 
pluviarum  vis  effunditur ;  scilicet  humores  rarissimo*  ab  Oceano,  Cauro 
Nd'oque sjevientibus  oblatos,  prima  bac  otque  editissima  Britannia,  ob- 
jectu  laterum  gelidoque  cotitactu,  adeo  et  densant  (;t  contVingunt,  Ut 
cotlum  nebulis  ac  caiigine  fedumsoli  sjepissinife  officiatjCt  torrentes  per 
derupta  et  cuncai'a  (ocorum  in  prajceps  e-ffusi,  exitu  propter  petrarum 
obi  CCS  negato,  unique  rtstt/gnescmtt.  Qunt  igitnr  per  moiitaiia  Scotjae 
valles,  tot  ferm^  et  Jacus;  quos  inter  et  atnplitudine  et  amwnitale 
caeteris  pr»stant  Loiuiuius,  Nessus,  Taus,  Avus.  Horum  pltrumque  e 
vitrei  planitie  eniiiientes  ccrnuntur  insul^j  quarum  intur  vepreg  ac  vir- 
gulla  etiamiium  reatanl  propugnaculi  cujxisdam  aut  cjeuobioli  rudera. 
Scilicet,  ubi  in  coiitititMiti  Scotjse,  per  latrocinia  aique  raptnas^  nihil 
MinL'ti,  nihil  tuti  resiaret^  id  eglt  sive  leligio  sive  ignavia,  ut  spontesibi 
ne2;ati  liber&  spatiandi  facuhate,  in  arcto  siniul  et  abdily  pr;£sidium 
coHocat'Ct^    Et  parti m  for lasse  hiinc  ob  cati?-an»,  psn  tiin  ae  a  famelici* 
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lupis  cadavera  eruerentur,  viti  functos  in  locis  circumfluis  sepultuns 
tradendi  inter  Scoto-montanos  mos  invaluit.'   p.  10. 

The  higblander's  manner  of  life,  his  dress  and  armour,  his  mode 
of  fighting,  the  habitations  both  of  the  higher  and  lower  orderi 
are  described  with  the  same  distinctness  and  accuracy :  and  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  leads  to  an  exposition  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  clanship,  exhibits,  witli  a  trifling  exception  or  two,  a  com- 
KAnd  of  correct  and  proper  diction,  which  reminds  us  of  some  of 
the  best  days  of  Roman  literature. 

'  Quicquid  de  Phoenicum  Hispanorumve  coloniis  somniaverint 
homines'  mal^  feriati,  tnihi  in  universum  aestimanti  persuasissimum  est, 
ah  ori  Galliae  in  proximum  Britanniae  iittus,  Celtas  ratibus  advectot 
inter  arvafinitima  atque  ubera  consedisse;  roox  alios  atque  alios,  velat 
ondam  und4  trudente,  expositos  atque  in  interiora  insulae  provectos, 
tandem  caeteris  omnibus  jure  occupandi  possesm^  in  Caledoniae  sahus 
ac  solitudines  peuetrisse.  Equidem  crediderim  siugulas  plerumque  fa- 
milias  singulas  regionis  asperrimae  vailes  insedisse:  mox  autem,  fixo 
lare,  sobolique  procreandae  datd  aliquantisper  operd,  servato  cognomine, 
servato  quoque  in  longum  cognationis  vinculo,  in  tribus  integraSf  vel» 
si  mavis  clientelas  excrevisse.'   p.  21. 

We  shall  give  one  extract  more  from  this  part  of  the  volume, 
and  we  cannot  perhaps  select  a  better  than  the  interview  of  Charles 
with  the  young  Laird  of  Lochiel ;  an  incident,  upon  which  a  living 
poet  has  founded  one  of  the  most  pathetic  compositions  in  our  lan- 
guage. In  the  hands  of  Dr.  Whitaker  it  is  invested  with  the 
graver  and  more  sober  charms  of  history,  and  the  latter  part  especi- 
ally is  delivered  in  the  very  accent  and  tone  of  Livy. 

'  Excensione  factd,  Carolo  Borodalii  commoranti  primus  adfuit  Lo- 
chielius,  Cameroniorum  regulus,  qui,  patre  majestatis  damnato,  quan> 
quam  adhuc  superstite,  avo  in  haereditatem  amplam  et  opulentam  sue- 
cesserat,  acri  vir  ingenio,  neque  ab  arte  usuque  belli  alienus.  Praeter 
omnes  montanorum  duces  Stuarti  partibus  impcnsissim^  studebat  Loch- 
ielius,  literarum  jugi  comroercio  consiliorum  interpres  et  adjutor. 
Caeterum  ubi  juvenem  regium  sine  copiis,  prop^  sine  instrumento  bel- 
lice,  pecuniae  ferm^  expertem,  in  littus  ejectum  raagis  quam  expositum 
cemeret,  hserere  profecto  virprudentissimus,  et  ab  incepto  irrito  prin- 
cipem  absterrere :  "  Tempori  baud  satis  opportune  cedendum :  servan- 
das  occaslones,  fortunse,  ubi  primum  arriserit,  duci  instandum :  ek  sibi  uti- 
que  cseterisque  amicis  curae  fore.  Proinde  vinci  se  pateretur  et  vela  quam, 
maturrim^  retro  daret."  Obfirraato  ad  versus  rationes  animo,  Carolus,Galli 
perfidiam  conquestus,  mox  suorum  inter  montanos  promissa  magnifica, 
disparem  exitum  incusat.  "  Enimvero  id  ipsum  tempus  in  primis  op- 
portuDum,  Britannias,  quern  ferebant  regem,  turn  cum  maxim^  domi 
invalidum  foras  perculsum  ;  ostenderetur  modo  inter  montanos  bellum, 
«lientes  Anglicanos,et  opibus  et  numero  formidandos,  in  signa  sese  extern- 
plo  coniaturos  :  maturate  tantum  opus  esse."   Etiam  atque  etiara  re- 
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lucta!itiLodiicliojuveni5i(idigijabuti(!usiti  hsec  verba  prorupit :  "  Quum 
tu,  Lochielij  cujus  in  fidem  ac  prope  tutelam,  tanquam  donifis  regiap 
*pectati5simi  et  integerrimi  cUentis,  me  pernn*erim,  belli  tameji  aleam 
cxhorrescast  niihi  cerium  est  et  obsiinatum,  pauci^  abhinc  diebus^ 
paaso  hoc  in  littore  vexillo,  solium  avi turn  utcunque  repetere.  Tu  vero 
abi,  et  prjncjpe  periclitatite,  otio  fruere/'  Turn  demtim  Lochielius. 
antjni  victus,  manus  dedit^'    p.  2$. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  Dr.  Whitaker  tlii  ougli  ibc 
events  of  this  hasty  campaign  :  nor  is  it  desirable,  as  he  professes 
to  add  nothing  of  original  luformation,  and  we  have  already  given 
sufficient  proof  of  his  skill  in  managing  his  materials.  The  nana- 
tive  is  clear,  succinctf  and  orderly,  interspersed  with  some  anec- 
dote and  something  of  individual  character.  The  reflections, 
though  niiirerous,  are  neither  prolix  nor  formal  ;  whiie  the  fceltnga 
and  judgment  of  the  author  are  naturally  interwoven,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  with  the  thread  of  his  story  .  In  the  description  of  ground  he 
13  remarkably  happy,  of  which  almost  every  action  affords  a  striking 
specimen.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  famous  pass  of  Killi* 
kranky. 

*  Scilicet  e6  loci  montana  Scotia?  primum  injuria  clenaentiora,  inde 
in  planitiem  s*tis  amplam  demissa,  si  ineridie  rursus  in  fauces  angustis* 
simas  subito  coarctantur,  tanquairi  provide  nu minis  consilio  clausira,  ac 
xepagvila  adversus  barbaros  futura.  Interfluit  Tumelliiis,  anmis  infre- 
mens  ac  spumosus.  Per  medium  fermfe  clivum  pertinet  callis  vtx 
singulis  jam  turn  pcrmeabilb:  nunc  militum  operS,  egregi^  intimtus. 
Infra,  usque  ad  aKum  lorrentis,  descendunt  rtipes  pr«rupta&,  desuper 
ubique  imminentibus  saxis,  levi  tnomenio  in  subeuntes  provohendi*. 
Adhaee  qu^cunque  per  cautes  licuerit,  internatis  arboiibus,  deiisa 
adeo  arbusta  subule^cunt,  ut  pcrotiuin  intuentibus  vuluptatem  $imul  et 
horrorem  locus  incutiat,  Killikrankio  nomen  est,  GramiTaodunensis,  | 
viri  fortissimij  nece  fnt'itiorabili/  p.3S. 

Of  the  battles,  the  shameful  affair  of  Falkirk  is  perhaps  on  the 
whole  best  told ;  but  there  are  parts  of  the  more  memorable  event 
on  the  plain  of  Cnlloden  related  with  a  perspicuity  and  purity 
which  bespeak  the  hand  of  a  master  :  and  which,  if  we  had  room 
to  extract  them,  would  fully  justify-  our  opinion  that  Dr,  WhilakeT 
has  succeeded  in  catching  the  native  tone  and  spirit  of  Roman  his- 
tory.   We  should  also  be  inclined  to  present  our  readers  witii  some  j 
of  the  more  interesting  scenes  of  Charles's  subsequent  adventures :  i 
in  particular,  his  hair- breadth  escape  in  crossing  the  line  of  centi- 1 
nels  by  night  between  Lochnevis  and  Lochshitrl,  and  tlie  curious 
hiding-place  in  the  mountain  of  Benalder,  called  the  Cage,  which] 
the  author  has  described  with  a  fflicity  always  observable  in  his] 
delineations  of  external  objects.   Hin  perilous  situation,  and  extra-] 
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ordinary  risks  in  eludijig  his  pursuers  in  the  isle  of  Uist,  are  finely 
touched  in  the  manner  of  Tacitus. 

*  Haec  inter  dtscrirnina  per  mensem  inteajum  Carolus  insulanos  fidis- 
simos  habuit.  lisfi^m,  ducibus  unk  [simulj  et  fxploratoribuSj  usius, 
nuctu  saepissim^  per  iitationes  hostium  eiapsus,  nlia  e\  oliis  iatibitla 
quierere;  quae  apad  regius  agereniur,  nihii  int'ompertum  habere; 
ipse  nonnunquam,  e  proximu,  verba  per  silentium  miiiacia  e?iaudij'e, 
Irucesque  hostlum  vultus  inttif  ignes  cuUuatrarc/ — p.  1 14. 

But  we  mtiat  hasten  to  the  performance  of  a  task  less  aeceptohle 
ive  fear  both  to  him  and  to  our  renders,  although  more  useful 
perhaps  to  ?Mjth,  if  we  can  prevail  upon  them  to  follow  us  through 
a  critical  examintilion  of  some  length  and  miuutenetts. 

In  the  first  place  then  we  mu^t  protest  agaim^t  ihe  fffinecessari/ 
use  of  words  unknown  to  the  best  age  of  Lntinitv,  and  which  may  be 
r^arded  as  symptoms,  although  symptoms  only,  of  appi  oaching 
decay.  We  do  not  profess  ourselves  to  belong  lo  that  rlass  of 
critics  whom  Lipsius  denominates  in  scorn  *  the  Arpinatian  school/ 
who  would  absolutely  foibid  the  use  of  every  expression  not 
aut)iori?:ed  by  Cicero  5  but  we  think  that  where  his  vocabulary 
would  serve  the  purpose,  it  is  neither  good  taste  nor  good  scholar- 
ship to  pick  up  our  phraseology  from  later  writers ;  £iud  more 
especially  ^vheii  the  idea  is  one  of  familiar  and  ordinary  occurrence, 
we  may  safely  conclude,  that  any  mode  of  expressing  it  not  prac- 
tised by  him  is  offeUBive  to  the  genius  of  the  language,  as  it  was 
in  his  time.  Even  our  author's  favourite  model,  Tacitus,  falls 
within  the  period  denominated  by.  the  soundest  critics  i  t'geta  $euec- 
tus,  the  green  old  age  of  Latinitv  ;  and  therefore,  although  we  may 
admire  and  copy  his  virtues,  we  must  be  prepared  for  some  inci- 
pient failings — failings,  which  however  we  may  hci\r  with  them, 
we  should  be  careful  not  to  imitate.  But  Dr.  Whitaker  descends 
yet  lower.  Pliny,  Geljius,  and  Apuleius,  on  whose  authority  he 
now  and  then  restsr,  might  he  allowed  to  act  the  fashion  in  their 
own  days ;  but  there  is  a  more  authentic  standard  to  which  the 
learned  have  now  by  common  consent  agreed  to  return ;  and  ^we 
feel  a  strong  disposition  to  check  every  needless  departure  from  it. 
Undoubtedly  a  thousand  iraprovementf?  might,  if  we  were  lo  set 
about  it,  be  invented  for  the  f^tin  of  the  age  of  Cicero.  He  felt 
as  much  as  any  man  its  defects^  especially  when  compared  w  ith  the 
Greek,  But  to  attempt  such  a  project  now  would  argue  an  igno- 
rance of  the  real  state  of  the  question.  Our  object  is  perfect 
Latin^  not  a  perfect  language:  the  study  belongs  more  to  the  pro-, 
vince  of  taate  than  to  that  of  philosophy ;  and  as  congruity  is  one 
of  the  first  laws  of  taste,  we  cannot,  consistently  w  iih  that  prin^ 
ciple,  allow  new  worda  to  be  engrafted  on  the  language,  or  new 

sensciij 
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lenses  to  be  given  to  them^  however  convenient  the  innovation  mtiy. 
be  both  to  the  writer  and  the  reader. 

Faults  of  this  kind  are  not  indeed  very  numerous.    Quern  in 
Jinetn       hmic  in  Jinevif  which  in  this  history  frequently  denote 
'  for  thi«?  purpose,' '  with  this  view/  cannot  claim  a  higher  sanction  | 
than  that  of  Tacitus,    Imemtio  for  pursuit ,  p.        drssita  for] 
distant^  andrirwr,  p.  88.  belong  of  right  to  Apuleius.  In  reference  tn\ 
the  first  of  these  worde,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  use  of  abstract! 
nouns,  for  denoting  those  ideas  which  were  before  uaually  ex-  ] 
pressed  by  verbs,  is  one  of  the  surest  testa  of  declining  latinity. 
Kouns  of  this  sort  abound  to  excess  in  modem  language;^,  and  are  | 
coined  daily :  they  constitute  one  of  the  discriminative  fealure* 
between  them  and  pure  Latin.    Apuleius,  iudeedf  (although  it  i»  | 
too  much  to  say  with  Melancthon  that  his  language  was  *  like  the 
braying  of  his  own  ass,*)  can  never  be  held  competent  authority, 
nor  do  we  imagine  that  Dr.  Whitaker  would  deliberately  offer  that 
plea.    Pliny  is  certainly  better ;  but  even  he  does*  not  reconcile  Uf  , 
to  the  use  of  petru  for  atones,  and  vaKku/^  for  glens.    The  word  i 
su^ecturas  we  have  observed  twice  used,  pp.  36,  7^,  in  die  sense  of  | 
*  Eltely  to  be  sufficient,' — a  form,  we  believe,  never  employed] 
except  by  that  writer.    The  original  meaning  of  the  word  g«rt/'tf*  ' 
is  familiar  to  every  one;  but  in  the  following  pas^sage  it  surprised j 
ns;  ^  Gnurum  id  regiis,  priiiium  per  palantes  mox  [ 

duplici  fragore  a  Sterlino  exaudito.'  p.  7S,    Tacitus  has  indeed  | 
extended  it  from  a  person  kmwitfg  lo  a  ihing  knoun ;  but  even-* 
this  harsh  innovation  is  here  surpassed ;  for  in  Tacitus  it  mean« 
something  that  has  been  a  matter  of  long  acquaintance,  never  a 
thing  just  perceived.   We  have  a  like  objection  to  pnssessis,  p,  20.  j 
evibrareni,         ;  j)i:mmatn  avcannmf  p.  133;  arcano  in  Plautua 
Trinum.  %  4,  155.  is  an  adverb.    Frigusmiumf  p,  75,  for  *a' 
coolness'  between  friends^  cannot  boafit  a  better  parentage  than 
Tertullian.  f 

Now  and  then,  though  very  rarely,  we  meet  with  a  word  that 
never  camtj  fronj  the  Roman  mint,  as  oscitmitiUf  p,  34  and  85; 
reitagmscantf  p.  H  ;  and  in  the  following  passages  a  use  of  wordt 
is  observable,  not  authorized,  we  imagine,  by  any  good  writer. 

P,  S.  *  StuartsK  gentis  clades  ac  calamitatcs  altius  repetere,  I 

quurn  et  notee  cuivis  ac  vulgatce  sint,  et  ab  aliis  summl  et 

ingenii  et  elegantia;  laude  deducta:,  prudens  omitto/  We  say  me- 
tapliorically  of  tlie  composition  itself,  deducere  carmen^  poema^  &c. 
but  never  deducere  chdes,  the  subject  of  the  composition,.  Wc 
must  remark  too  that  Dr.  Whitaker  is  much  too  fond  of  the 
particle  ac.  It  is  seldont  if  ever  placed  before  a  word  beginning 
with  a  vowelj  or  with  the  letter  t,  a  practice  against  which  he  often 

oifends. 
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ofifends*  In  the  same  page  conlahim  is  joined  with  certamtn^ 
instead  of  imtumf  a  use  wholly  uiiautliorized  in  prose. 

P,S.  Speaking  of  the  line  of  Stuarts,  he  aaya,  *  decern  princi- 
pibus  continuato  ordine  in  regnum  cooptatis/  This  term  is  inap- 
plicable to  hereditary  succession,  and  especially  to  the  succession 
of  a  monrtrch.  In  the  following  passage  we  are  at  a  loss  lo  guesa 
the  u leaning  of  innoiderat.  *  Omnibus  in  U3am  homirmm  affatim 
•uppetenlibus,  nihildum  proprii^  niliil  alicui  iniiotuerat/  p,  12. 

P-  17.  Traguia  can  never  properly  denote  arrows. 

P.  19.  Votatilium  for  biTds  is  entirely  without  precedent. 

P,  3fi.  '  Ponti  succedehat'  Succedo  may  be  used  absolutely  for 
*  to  approach  but  if  joined  with  a  dative  case  it  means  *  lo  come 
up  vnderf  as  suecedere  mumf  turrif  forth j  &c. ;  and  therefore  it 
is  improper  with  ponti— unless  indeed  when  the  person  of  whom  it 
is  said  is  about  to  shoot  the  bridge— not  as  here,  to  pass  over  it, 

P.  35.  *  Per  hoc  tempus  copiis  tntel^  Scoti/s  deputath  preeerat 
Johannes  Copius/  8cc.  A  very  unhappy  phrase  at  best  ;  and  dis- 
graced by  a  word  injimd^  htin/tatis, 

P.  42.  *  Qui  diu  postea,'  for  mufto  postea.  Diu  signifies  du* 
rati  on  f  not  distance  of  tifiiCj  which  is  the  meaning  in  this  sentence. 

P-  49-  Posit  emi  will  not  do  for  extremif  in  speaking  of  the  left 
flank  of  a  line. 

P.  54.  '  Grates  agere  atque  habere.^  Habere  gratias  means  t© 
feel  gratitude,  not  to  express  it.  The  same  word  is  used  again 
improperly,  p.  107.  Dr^Whitaker,  when  giving  the  heads  of  a 
letter^  says,  *  grates  kabet  agitque/ 

P,  56.  Mox  is  here  used  incorrectly,  to  mark  the  second  of  two 
ittings  not  following  in  order  of  time  or  of  place.  It  sometimes  is 
used  to  mark  succession  of  rank  or  degree*  but  then  the  preced- 
ing degree  ought  to  be  noted  hy  primitfUf  or  some  such  word. 

P.  58.  Prog^edien^i  Scoto,  We  should  have  imputed  thi« 
error  to  die  press,  had  we  not  observed  it  elsewhere,  as  pr^sidi  for 
preside f  p.  65. 

Ibid,  Tanien  in  ordine  viSque  rem  gerentes.  In  diis  passage 
there  b  some  confusion.  Is  gerentes  put  by  mistake  for  permtibus^ 

P,  65.  Innernessum  ^Krfffl.  Dr.  VVhitaker  generally  uses  this 
word  in  its  proper  sense,  as  an  adverb.  Once  or  twice  it  occurs 
in  Tacitus  as  a  preposition,  for  prope;  but  for  the  reasons  before 
given  it  ought  to  be  avoided.  In  p.  70,  its  use  Is  quite  barbarous  \ 
for  seaimlnm — juxta  supputationem  hodiernam.'  In  p.  7 1*  it  is 
wrong  again.  *  Macdonaldis,  trifariam  juxta  clientelas  diviais,' 
Here  it  stands  for  per  or  in, 

P.  75.  Limnuchum  noctis  beneficio  adsequitur.  This  verb 
cannot  be  joined  witli  placej  which  is  a  fixed  object.  In  the  same 
page  immimrum  is  strangely  used  for  hostiim.   This  transfer  is 

never 
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never  allowable  except  in  poetry ;  and  even  poetry  would  not  sanc- 
tion il  ini  dit!  passage  before  us,  because  it  is  a  feeling  of  kindness 
aud  pity  which  the  autlior  m  saying  w  as  raised  in  the  breast  of  the 
euemy. 

P.  7G.  Seniicoclos  ty rones,  ri7W  recrwiVs,  Nothing  is  so  unside 
asi  to  introduce  a  new  and  harsh  metaphor  into  a  dead  lungu^e. 

P.  S4.  Pone  ^ecwA-^we  aggerem.  The  txm  oi  seem  aa  a  preposi- 
tion, although  it  may  be  traced  In  Pliny,  aud  even  iu  Quintiliun,  \m 
rightly  denominated  by  Putschius  '  novum  et  ^ordidum/ 

P.  86.  Supp/osioue.  Improperly  used  for  the  ordinary  sound  of 
footsteps :  it  means  stamping. 

P»yL  'Id  quo  per  otium  fieret,  prflLsidiinn  ponti  imposituin 
alicjuantisper  restitit,  ^ium  snos  iu  tuto  constituLos  esse  rati,  et  ipsi 
seasim  elabercntnr.  Dutttj  although  said  by  grammiirians  to  be 
itoiuetimes  used  for  donee f  cannot  be  justified  here.  It  always  sig- 
nifies duration,  and  belongs  therefore  in  this  passtage  to  T€stilit. 
Hence  either  dam  or  elabereniur  is  wrong,  *  Exspectandum  dnm 
se  res  ipsa  aperiret*  in  Livy  is  no  precedent :  for  both  exspectaH- 
dum  and  aperiret  have  the  aame  duration.  In  Dr.  Whitaker  tiie 
time  of  elat/erentur  does  not  begin  till  that  of  restitit  is  past. 

P.  99-  Ut  iiiti'gra  inter  superBtites  semita  relinqui  videretiir. 
Tills  use  of  integevy  wherever  the  English  word  entire  might 
be  employed,  wb  hold  to  be  a  barbarism.  Tlius  again,  p»  U4, 
per  mensem  integrum^  for  a  whole  uioiith;  and  p.  134,  memes 
integros,  whole  uiondis.  It  certainly  may  mean  whoh^  but  only 
when  whole  means  sonrtd,  imdiminuhedf  imtmiited,  mdouched. 
\lt  is  a  negative  not  a  positive  epithet,  and  belougs  to  tiuaiity  ratlier 
iJiaii  to  substance. 

P,  127.  Dimissia  igitur  MacdonalcJo  Glengariensi  et  Cameroni(» 
Lochieli  fratre,  qui  aliquot  post  annos,  pouUminio  reversm  admi&ia 
capite  iuitt  Tliis  is  a  most  extraordinary  privilege.  Postiiminii 
implies  not  meiely  return  ^  but  a  restoration  to  civil  righbi  after  « 
suspension  of  tliem  abroad.  Cameron  of  Lochlel  poslliminio  cantU, 

P.  12S.  *  Sole  quodam  exorto.'  *  One  morning  at  sunrise.'  Thb 
use  of  ml  for  day  is  noted  by  critics  as  a  barbarism. 

P.  139,  Suhditm  for  stihjecta  is  remarked  by  Funccius  as  one 
symptom  of  the  last  .stage,  or  the  decrepitude,  ashecalUit^  of  the 
JLutin  language. 

Besides  these  mistakes  in  tlie  use  of  single  words,  we  have 
observed  some  errors  of  conjitruction,  which  must  not  pass  un- 
noticed, 

P.  4.  J  lie  and  hie  have  no  antecedents  specified. 

P.  9.  '  Uli  arvis  agrique  cullurae  incumbunt/  It  iss  remarkable  thut 
after  Quintilian's  express  censure  of  Uiis  very  construction,  it  should 
still  be  ofteu  used  instead  of  the  Ciceronisiu  iu  w  ud  culfuram. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  the  Virgiiian  plirase  *  iucunibite  remis*  perpetuates  the 
•  practice  in  scboob. 

P.  17.  *  Hupiimi  inacceasa  prope  CQmcendert  ateueria  admetu 
'Fins  form  is  used  ot  caJiioimlly  bj  tlie  poetii  ,  but  uevei\  we  bdieve^ 
by  any  prose  author  of  credit.  Dr.  Wliitaker  indeed  SMsenis  acaicely 
aware  of  tlie  msurticiency  of  poetical  uuiiiority  to  sanctioa  tbe  ust 
vf  words  and  the  cx)iistruGtion  of  sentences  in  proHe.  It  is  however 
au  admitted  prbt-iple  not  to  fuuud  die  one  upon  tlie  otber:  and 
this  confustou  in  justly  deemed  one  of  the  marks  of  decHning  taste, 
Liitleed  when  we  recollect  that  it  ia  tlie  very  character  of  poetry,  an4 
i^fleu  constitutes  its  chief  ^race  and  beauty^  to  extend  the  use  of 
common  words,  to  place  them  in  new  siluatioiis,  and  male  them 
unexpectedly  serve  new  purposes^  whoever  is  studious  of  purity  and 
elegance  in  prase  ought  to  be  on  his  guard  agaitii^t  such  a  prtictice^ 
uud  nttlier  su^ipeet  the  propriety  of  a  piiraae  which  first  presents 
itself  to  his  mind  in  a  poetical  patji^age.  Upon  this  principle  we 
object  to  mjfect'rifit  in  llie  following  clause, — '  nisi  qu6dj  positii 
mgitXhj  !»c4opet)t  duces  cUentibwt  sufi'eceriut/  P- 17:  so'vias  regin 
iwt'tVw,  p,  62.    But  we  must  proceed  with  our  list. 

P-  ^28.  *  Ad  id  loci/  The  force  of  tliis  phrase  is  misunderstood. 
It  does  not  mean  '  about  tliat  time but  rather  '  up  to  that  time/ 
vid.  Liv,  33. 

Ibid.  *  Quie  montatsorum  auimls  aded  iuoleverat,  ut  neque  justo 
pioqiie  regimine  LX.  aunorum  aboleri  poterat'  Hiis,  we  presume, 
is  ftn  oversight ;  but  it  occurs  again  p.  88* 

P-  33,  *  Vix  facile  '  Hardly  easily!  Tliere  k  another  uufortu* 
Date  use  of  this  word  in  p.  9 1 , — '  aut  tie  vix  quidem  imparls, 
f'ix  ought  properly  to  be  joined  with  a  verb  rather  than  an  adjeC' 
live,  but  never  surely  with  such  an  adjective  as  tmpares. 

Ibid,  '  Ad  ante  diem  XIV.  Id,  Sept/  Several  mistakes  are 
made  by  Dr.  Whitaker  in  tlie  form  of  dating.  Sometimes  indeed 
he  spetnfies  tlie  day  of  tlie  mouth  in  our  calendar,  which  practice, 
tboiigb  not  tJ»e  niofit  classical,  is  perliaps  the  most  couvenient.  Tlic 
regular  form  however  is  a,  d-  XIV.  id.  Sept,  which  represents  not, 
as  Dr.  Whitalicr  s^metiine;^  ^aye,  and  us  Buchanan  always  says^  ad 
diemi  but  ante  diem.  Tbe  meaning  is,  u«  the  da^^  i.  e.  before  tlie 
day  m  ended.  j'Jd  ante  diem  is  a  phrase  we  never  recollect  to  have 
met  widi ;  in  ante  diem  occurs  in  Livy,  as  well  as  ex  ante  diem  i 
hut  in  these  cases  in  and  ex  ai'e  joined  in  construction  widi  some 
otlicr  words ;  tliey  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ejipressiou  of  tlie 
date, 

P.  49^  *  tfbi  enixfe  flagiiasm/  Quum  would  be  belter,  not  ta 
say  necessary,  iu  tbis  and  a  few  otlier  places  \vbere  ubi  is  joined 
with  a  subjunctive  verb.  In  some  other  passages  ubi  aeems  lo  usurp 
tbe  place  of  pvsiquum.    See  p. 

P.  24.  Ne 
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P. 3 1 .  tentfttd  pugnd  ;*  initead  of  *  o«  tentati  quithm  pijgnl/ 
This  form  of  speaking,  widiout  quidemt  occurs  several  times,  as  ia 
pj>.  60,  63,  77 ;  but  it  13  decidedly  wrong.  Another  error  in  tJie 
use  of  quidem  appears  p.  86,  where  it  stands  in  cofdtict  with  m.  Ac 
ne  quidem  participe  jarto.  Trifling  as  the  remark  may  set^m,  there 
is  no  pracliee  more  uiiiffwrn  in  the  classical  writers  than  the  interpo- 
sition of  st^inething  between  these  words.  Whitaker  njaj 
however  produce    host  of  Germans  on  his  side. 

P.  55.  *  Literie  de  magnis,  ut  fit,  majara  locnt«,  LAitetiani^ue 
peflatae.  I^le  que.  '^lliia  is  an  English  barbarism,  arising  out 
of  our  frcqut^nt  use  of  mtdj  where  the  Latins  tithcr  empioy  autemf 
ver(if  8tc.  or  m>  conjunction  at  aJL  In  this  passage  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  the  ideas  locuttE  nn3  periata:.  So  p,  129,  *  Ou- 
niojjfif  mox  reverso*  for  *  Clunio  ttufem  mox  reverso.' 

P.  68.  Niliiiqm  forti  atque  officioso  consilio  obfecit,  qiidm 
pecuniije,  et  commealimm  diificukas/  Quam  instead  of  nisi  after 
nikil  is,  we  fear,  one  of  the  '  grey  hairii"  o<"  blntity. 

P.  70.  '  Ad  oecidentem  Falkirki.'  To  tke  west  of  Falkirk 
This  is  akogeUter  so  unlike  Dr.  VVhitakerV  usual  caution  and  cor- 
rectness, that  it  startled  us. 

P,  82.  Ante  lucenij  et  quantum  ejus  fi«ri  posset,  esldem  bor&<. 
What  ia  the  force  of  ejus? 

P.  87*  Innemessum  cut  Loudonus  concesserat.    Cui  for 
ad  qitem  hcum, 

P.  130,  Monte  de  Benalder,  Why  shoidd  this  middle-age 
phrase  be  allowed  to  deform  a  classical  page  ? 

P.  I  tV2.  *  N  octium  sex  aut  circiter  itinera  eniensus.'  If  out  were 
omitted  the  phrase  wt>a!d  be  l^tiii;  iter  is  better  than  itinera. 

P.  133,  '  Rege  vicisjsim  haud  dubi^  peritnro,'  cannot  beallo^ved 
for  *■  Chm  rex  haud  dubi<i  periturus  csyet.' 

In  the  preceding  catalogue  we  have  not  included  some  sen- 
tences of  vicious  construction  which  we  m\m  now  point  out;  ex- 
pressinst  belief  at  the  same  time,  that  they  proceed  ratlier 
from  the  carelessness  to  which  aJl  writers  in  all  languages  are  lia* 
ble,  than  from  ignorance  or  disregard  of  grammar. 

*  Horum  (juoque  insequutio,  nisi  nupeni  avaritia  naturse  com  muni- 
latcm  infregissit^  cui  vis  libera,  bc  sine  fraude  fuit. — ^p,  15,  Color  non 
ujius  paliorxe  solus  in  ore  civium  conspectus,  pal^m  fecit  ne  clamorem 
motttamritm  ittrum  titturos.  —  p.  6'9*  Nec  quidquam  ^rriBrfe  iii*so/ceiwf« 
miittia  cue  novimus,  atque  miles  duci  diffisus.' — p.  7b. 

Such  exampleji  are  not  frequent^  and  may  easily  be  cor* 
rected.  We  have  something  also  to  say  upon  the  use  of  the 
particle  qudd—-d  word  which  must  needs  occur  in  every  page 
of  Latin,  and  in  which  Dr.  Whitaker  has  erred  less  frequootly 
than  almost  any  modem  writer-    It  10  often  stands  in  ihe  place  6f 
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ihs  GVeek  Sl\,  that  in  the  middle  ages  it  had  the  same  latitude  given 
it,  and  is  by  the  worst  writers  used  as  equivalent  to  the  Engli^ 
jmrticle  thcU.  It  is  however  only  when  SI)  means  dtoVi  that  qudd 
seems  properly  to  correspond  with  it. — It  then  should  be  consi- 
dered as  a  fragment  of  the  phrase  '  e6  quod/  or  '  propterea  quod/ 
Sometimes  indeed  it  serves  the  purpose  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence  continuanda  orationiSf  i.  e.  of  mere  connection  with  re^ 
ference  to  a  foregoing  idea ;  and  then  it  represents  '  secundum 
quod/  '  quod  ad  hoc  attinet/  But  in  the  body  of  a  sentence, 
limless  it  introduce  somediing  which  partakes  more  or  less  of  the 
nature  of  a  causey  it  ought  to  be  rejected.  We  propose  this  ex- 
planation as  a  general  standard :  for  the  id^a  of  cause  glides  off.  by 
insensible  gradations;  and  when  it  becomes  so  remote  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible,  it  is  better  to  use  some  other  form.  On  diis 
account  we  do  not-«eh]t{)de  to  condemn  the  following  sentences  as 
barbarous: 

•  *  t  >■ 

*  H4c  verd  in  parte,  iin^im  ^IterumVe  quamm  brevtssimi  [breviter] 
dictum  sufifecerit;  quod  n  DumblaAt  per  socordiam  ducis,  sue  uti  in- 
genio  mootaiiis^licuisset,  haud  aequo  Marte  foret  discessum;  qubdqae 
Prestonae  obsessis  .....  ira  in  rabiem  ac  desperationem  versa,  parum 
abfuit  quin  uitimum  meruisset  exemplum. — p.  8.  Gnari  scilicet  qubd, 
animis  hominum  ab  omni  suiipicione  aversis,  optim^  coalitura  esseot 
conjuratorum  molimina. — p.  35.  Contigit  autem  qubd  regulus,  qui 
Falkirki  primum,  dein  CuUoduni,  Stuarto  operam  fortem  ac  fidelem 
navdrat,  ad  [sub]  id  temporis  abesset.' — p.  117. 

In  all  these  cases  the  accusative  case  and  infinitive  mood  is  the 
proper  form;  although  61t  would  have  been  right  in  each.  But 
there  is  a  farther  impropriety  in  the  use  of  this  particle^  and  that 
of  an  opposite  kind.  It  now  and  then  occurs  where  quia  or  quo-" 
niam  is  wanted.  Let  us  take  the  following  example :  *  luterea 
securi,  ac  per  summam  pacem  agebant  regii,  quod  Agnevi^s  valido 
satis  praesidio  castellum  Blarense  iirmaverat.'' — p.  81.  It  is  not 
easy  to  demonstrate  the  rule ;  for  the  distinction  is  subtle  :  yet  if 
the  thii^  is  felt  there  must  be  some  reason,  and  we  would  suggest, 
that  if  me  cause  be  a  principal  fact,  declared  in  the  indicative 
mood,  quia  and  not  tfuod  is  proper.  Quod,  as  possessing  the  no- 
tion of  cause  in  a  famter  degree,  belongs  more  to  subordinate  and 
oblique  clauses.  Sometimes,  as  in  pp.  80,  84,  quod  is  used  where 
We  expect  sed  or  verum.  We  will  not  absolutely  condemn  the 
phrase  quod  ubi,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  qudd  hardly  ever  has 
the  sense  of  but,  except  when  joined  with  si. 

In  the  use  of  moods  Dr.  Whitaker  seems  here  and  there  to  4iave 
erred,  jmrticularly  with  regard  to  the  subjunctive  mood.  In  the 
foUowmg  passages,  and  in  some  few  others,  we  should  not  hesitate 
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to  alter  the  subjunctives  into  indicatives,  because  the  assertions  are 
not  dependent)  but  absolute. 

*  Jamque  res  apertfe  ad  seditionem  spectabat,  adparebatque  nutnmos, 
annonam,  arma,  ni  sufficerentur,  vi  rapturos,  quum  nuiicius«  necopinat6 
perlatus  Carolum  inter  revertendum  Dumfrisiam  usque  castra  promo- 
visse,  litem  jam  contestatam  dirimeret.'^^.  6'8.  Ingratae  vestigationi 
prseerant  Cam  belli  pater  et  Alius,  qui  odiis  erga  Stuartos  piusqukih 
cmlihus  officio  fungerentur. — p.  113.  In  hun6  nidulura  contraxerat 
fortune  et  spes  et  opes  Stuartae  dom^s,  quse  paucis  ante  mensibus,  pa- 
vore  ac  fuga  Scotiam  complevissdj  binos  regios  excrcitus  ad  inter- 
necionem  prope  delevissd^  ICdinburgo  ;)0<iVa  fwe/,  Londino  imiR<ite/'e^.' — 
p.  132. 

Of  the  wrong  use  of  tenses  we  should  produce  die  following 
^mplcs : 

<  Gordonus  Abredoniae  stativa  babuit,  ejus  rei  satagens,  ut  missis 
circumcirca  qui  pavids  inermiqiie  plebi  terrorem  incuterent,  pecuniae 
vim  qu^m  maximam  corradant, — p.  66.  Necdum  illuxerat,  quum  per 
summum  bilentium  profecti,  custodes  regios  fef'ellerint,  primo,  caligine 
noctis,  inde,  pruinosA  nubecula  tuti.' — p.  49. 

But  the  form  which  we  most  frequently  observe  as  erroneously 
employed,  is  what  is  called  the  *  future  in  dus*  This  name  which 
Sanctius  diinks  altogether  wrong,  has  we  doubt  not  led  to  the  prac- 
tice, almost  universal  among  modern  writers  of  Latin,  of  using  it 
to  denote  something  that  ziill  or  wwy  be.  Its  genuine  sense  is 
contiued  to  dut^  or  necessity — what  must  be,  or  what  ought  to  be. 
It  is  a  slight  extension  of  this  latter  meaning  to  make  it  express  a 
tsnsh :  tliey  are  kindred  ideas,  and  in  Greek  are  denoted  by  the  same 
word  (D^sXov.  A  few  authorities  may  perhaps  be  adduced  of  the 
future  in  dus,  for  what  wHl  be,  or  is  to  be,  but  even  into  these  the 
'notion  of  duty  will  be  found  more  or  less  to  enter.  TTie  following 
aenteuces  are  examples  of  its  use  by  Dr.  Whitaker  for  what  may 
or  can  he,  in  defence  of  Mhich  we  believe  no  authority  can  be 
pleaded. 

*  Jamque  cum  neraini  non  constaret  moram  urbem  arcemque  oppug- 
nantibus  injicicndat»  unicae  praegressis  saluti  fore,  neque  miniis  adpa- 
reret  in  pnesidio  relictos  neci  certissimae  dedtndosy  foeda  inter  perduelies 
contentio  «>rta  est. — p.  64.  Mos  erat  apud  niontanos  inveteratus»  ut 
partam  inter  dimicandum  pnedam  domum  quisque  dilapsi  in  tuto 
deponerent ;  id  quo  minxls  auderent  nec  miuis,  nec  vi,  ac  ne  instante 
[quiUem]  discrimine  cohibendi. — p.  77.  Munitissimum  id  erat  totius 
regionis  propugnaculum,  uec  nisi  majoribus  tormentis  qu^m  quorum 
perdueliibus  suppeditabat  copia  €xpugiUHdnm. — p.  81.  Cambelliim 
prsfectum,  ct  milite  et  sociis  stipatum,  armacladam  venis  e,  Carolum 
dedeHdum  postulare.' — p.  11 6, 

If  our  readers  are  not  completely  worn  oat  by  this  thomj  ti:ack 
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throu^  which  we  have  been  leading  them,  we  have  yet  a  few  more 
objections  to  make.  The  transfer  of  classical  names  to  analogous 
tt^iogs  and  offices  of  modem  times,  is  a  practice  to  be  indulged 
aparingly,  and  with  great  caution.  It  is  seldom  that  the  analogy 
is  so  exact  as  to  justify  the  application :  and  it  seems  better  to  coin 
a  new  word  (for  which  tlie  imperious  law  of  necessity  must  be 
pleaded)  than  to  run  the  risk  of  exciting  an  idea  altogether  incon- 
gruous, or  of  raising  or  lowering  it  beyond  the  proper  level.  Upon 
tfiis  principle  we  think  sclopeta  mucli  better  than  any  circumlocu- 
tion for  muskets :  while  we  object  to  the  use  of  volones,  (which 
always  meant  slaves  allowed  in  times  of  emergency  to  take  up  arms) 
for  modern  volunteers;  and  still  more  to  sacrijiculi  for  the  clergy. 
Dr.  Whitaker  did  not  mean  to  speak  contemptuously  of  umt 
order,  and  yet  he  has  given  them  a  title  which  was  a  term  of  con- 
tempt even  for  a  healhien  priest.  The  profane  and  peevish  answer 
of  Isaac  Vossius,  to  an  inquiry  about  the  profession  of  one  of  his 
friends,  has  been  often  quoted.  Sacrijiculus  est  in  pa^o,  et  rusti- 
cos.  decipit.  But  Vossius  was  a  man,  all  whose  learmng  we  are 
persuaded  Dr.  Whitaker  would  not  think  worth  purchasing  by  one 
atom  of  his  impiety.  For  the  same  reason,  we  cannot  approve  of 
a  general  thanksgiving  in  a  Christian  country  being  described  in 
the  terms  *  grates  D.  O.  M.  ad  omnia  pulvinaria  redditae.'  We 
forbear  to  censure  this  under  the  harsh  appellation  of  pedantry, 
because  it  is  by  no  means  a  frequent  or  a  characteristic  fault;  but 
we  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  injudicious  application  of  ancient 
learning,  than  the  instance  last  produced. 

In  the  adoption  of  classical  phrases  too,  we  hold  it  to  be  false 
taste  to  hunt  after  rarities — especially  those  which  carry  an  air  of 
conceit  and  stiffness.  *  Mutuometu  ac  montibus  discretasj  p.  24,  is 
a  quaintness  by  no  means  worth  the  trouble  of  transplanting  from 
Tacitus.  *  Juga  viciua,  etiam  per  jestatem,  gelida  ac Jida  nivibus* 
.p.  37.  ^lliis  phiase  occurs  once  in  Tacitus,  but  it  is  so  affected 
that  no  authority  can  defend  it.  Ciaudian's  description  of  ^tna, 
Scit  nivibus  servarejidenif  always  appeared  to  us  rather  too  senti- 
mental for  a  mountain,  even  in  poetry;  but  we  never  dreamt  of 
its  being  adopted  into  historical  prose.  Again,  Pro  virili  com- 
monly means  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  but  can  it  be  proper  to 
say  of  a  forgetful  man  that  he  '  omnia  pro  virili  oblivioni  tradere?' 
p.  61 .  Gravior  accola,  although  employed  to  denote  a  trouble- 
some or  dangerous  neighbour,  can  never  surely  be  allowed  to  ex- 
press the  vicinity  of  troops  iri  the  field  of  battle.  '  Simul  a  fronte 
conspecta  tumultuaria  manus,  quae  velitatione  levi  agmen  carperet, 
donee  eques,  gravior  accola,  superveniret.' — p.  62. 

Two  or  three  instances  of  low  expression  offended  us,  as  being 
quite  unsuited  to  historical  composition — *  parem  prop^  vulncrum 
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ac  vibicum  messem  reportafit*  p.  64. — *  pecuniosos  istos  negotia- 
toimprob^  emunxit^  p.  65.  Neitlier  can  we  approve  of  the  his- 
torian exclaiming  *  proh  dolor/  or  uttering  a  sentiment  hardly 
worthy  of  an  epigram,  *  Mortem  Hylae  quani  Thersiti  nihilti  ae<|ui- 
orem  experlus.'  p.  1 06.  Btit  we  would  by  no  means  insinuate 
that  these  faults  are  numerous. 

On  the  contrary,  we  cannot  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Whitaker  with* 
out  many  acknowledgments  for  the  pleasure  which  hehasalforded  us, 
by  the  perusul  of  a  work  w  ritten  with  so  much  learning  and  eiegaace. 
If  it  had  possessed  little  ni^it,  we  should  not  have  thought  it  de» 
serving  of  that  rigorous  examination  which  we  have  here  pursued; 
but  the  more  aiilhority  the  hook  is  likely  to  possess  from  its  good 
qualities:,  tlie  more  necessary  is  it  to  mark  out  those  which  it  would 
be  wrong  to  imitate.  Indeed  the  attempt  itself  is  one  which  fairly 
challenges  severity  :  for  according  to  the  well  known  law  of  Ho- 
race, what  is  a  needless  luxury  ou^ht  alwaja  to  be  excellent  in  its 
kind.  We  can  do  well  enough  witliout  it;  and  therefore,  if  it  be 
produced  at  all,  let  it  be  good.  There  is  indeed  a  low  and  appa* 
rently  a  malignant  disposilion  often  manifested,  to  deride  every 
attempt  at  this  sort  of  literature  :  but  \ihy  it  should  be  less  an  ob- 
ject of  taste  to  cultivate  this  region,  than  any  otlier  which  is  known 
to  be  productive  of  a  pure  and  refined  pleasure,  we  have  never 
heard,  and  never  could  discover  \  while  the  difficulty  of  the  under- 
taking must,  according  to  every  rule  of  judging,  redound  to  die 
credit  of  the  artist  who  succeeds.  Nor  should  it  be  reckoned 
among  the  least  of  its  advantages  tliat  it  incidentitUy  renders  the 
scholar  familiar  with  the  best  ancient  writers,  and  makes  him  take 
au  impression  from  their  works  more  vivid  perhaps  and  lasting, 
than  any  other  learned  exercise  can  cominuuicate. 

If  Dr.  M  hitaker  should  be  called  upon  for  another  etlition,  we 
would  recommend  the  accompaniment  of  a  map,  a  few  explana- 
tory notes,  and  an  index  of  names,  similiu*  to  that  iu  Man's  excel- 
lent edition  of  Buchanan,  printed  at  Aberdeen. 


Aet.  V.  Brief  Obmrvatiom  itu  the  Addtesii  to  his  Majesty, 
proposed  by  Earl  Orey,  i7i  the  House  of  LordSf  i2th  JiutEf 
18 If).  By  William  Roscoe.  Svo.  pp.44.  Cadell  and  Davies. 
London.    181  J. 

TT  is  somewhat  curlouf*  to  trace  historically  the  opinions  of  the 
noble  person  whose  speech  gave  occasion  to  the  pamphlet  be- 
fore us,  and  of  that  party  of  which  he  ts  now  the  bead,  relative  to 
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the  war.  For  many  years  it  was  the  theme  of  their  invective ; '  un- 
just,* *  absurd/  *  wicked/  were  among  the  epithets  constantly  be- 
stowed upon  it,  and  Mr.  Grey,  in  particular,  seldom  suffered  a  ses- 
sion to  pass  without  a  vehement  philippic  against  the  whole  foreign 
policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  a  motion  of  which  the  tendency  was  to 
compel  the  government  to  make  peace  upon  almost  any  tenns.  In 
the  same  pacific  spirit  he  defended  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  op- 
posed the  renewal  of  the  war  in  ISOiJ.  Not  long  after,  however, 
both  he  and  Mr.  Fox  foniied  a  close  union  with  a  nobleman  who 
had  been  always  understood  to  carry  the  war  principle  farther,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  member  of  Mr.  Pitt's  cabinet,  and  who  had 
been  the  avowed  author  and  defender  of  the  particular  steps  most 
loudly  censured  by  his  new  allies. 

From  that  moment  a  considerable  alteration  was  observable  in 
the  tone  of  the  Whig  part  of  opposition  in  all  that  regarded  the 
question  of  war  and  peace.  It  was  necessary  to  make  some 
sacrifices  in  order  to  preserve  an  union  formed  with  a  view  to  pur- 
poses far  more  important  than  either  war  or  peace.  Lord  Gren- 
viUe,  too,  was  complaisant  enough  to  meet  them  part  of  the  way, 
and  as  they  became  much  more  warlike,  he  became  a  little  more 
pacific,  and  the  once  formidable  difference  was  soon  reduced  to  a 
mc»-e  shade.  This  was  quite  natural.  They  thought  it  desirable 
to  give  us  jpeace  abroad  ;  but  they  were  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  due  sulx>rdination  of  objects,  not  to  feel  that  it  was  infinitely 
more  important  to  give  us  a  good  government  at  home.  Such  was 
the  state  of  things  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Vi  hen  the  combined 
forces  took  possession  of  the  government. 

No  reasonable  person  expected,  few  wished  for  peace ;  but  still 
something  was  to  be  done  to  save  the  consistency  of  Mr.  Fox  and 
his  friends  ;^>and  Lord  I^uderdale  was  therefore  sent  to  present  our 

Eitition  for  peace,  with  due  humility,  at  the  gate  of  the  Thuilleries. 
ut  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  though  supposed  to  unite  in  himself 
all  the  Homeric  qualities  of  an  ambassador,  and  assisted,  moreover, 
by  a  *  sgavant'  of  the  first  order,  was  not  more  favourably  received 
by  Buonaparte  than  the  emissary  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Malmesbury, 
had  been  by  the  Directory  some  years  before.  After  a  few  weeks 
of  honourable  confinement,  and  a  great  deal  of  clumsy  negociation, 
which  only  served  to  puzzle,  though  it  could  not  essentially  weaken 
the  best  and  clearest  cause  with  which  any  country  ever  appeared 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  world.  Lord  Lauderdale  was  recalled 
just  time  enough  to  save  him  from  the  disgrace  of  being  sent  away. 
The  concluding  part  of  this  transaction  had  been  conducted  by 
Lwd  Grey,  and  the  unfortunate  termination  of  it  appears  to  have 
completed  bis  conversion. 
In  his  speech  upon  the  rupture  of  the  negociation  in  the  ensuing 
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session  of  Parliament,  he  poured  forth  all  the  vhh  of  his  M^rath 
upon  France  antl  its  Emperor,  wliom  he  assailed  in  terms  of  more 
biller  and  personal  invective  thfin  ihose  wMch  he  had  so  much  cen- 
sured Mr,  Pitt  (or  employing  agiilnst  (he  same  pcraonage.  Since 
that  period  Lord  Grey  has  been  a  steady  supporter  of  the  war,  and 
in  a  proposed  address  to  his  MfijeatVj  last  session,  which  la  carefiilly 
and  elaborately  written,  and  understood  to  contain  a  summary  of 
his  political  creed,  he  records  his  solemn  opinion,  that  however  de- 
sirable peace  may  be  in  itself,  still  both  the  character  of  the 
French  Emperor,  and  tiie  situation  of  the  world,  are  such  as  woitld 
render  all  preieut  attempts  on  our  part  to  obtain  it,  worse  than 
hopeless. 

How  far  his  latter  opinions  are  consistent  with  his  early  doc- 
trines, we  shall  not  stop  to  in(|uire.  We  think,  however,  that 
we  should  find  some  dtJRculty  m  discovering  why  peace,  ivhieh 
would  have  been  safe  with  Robespierre,  is  not  so  with  Buoim parte, 
or  why  Buonaparte  himself  is  less  to  be  trusted  now  than  seven 
years  ago,  when  Mr,  Fox  assured  m  that  he  had  taken  a  pacific, 
and  commercial  turn.  To  us,  republirnn  appeared  as  dangerous  ai 
impennl  France  ;  and  we  thought  the  First  Consul  of  1803,  as  san* 
guinary,  as  pertidliius,  as  unchangeably  bent  upon  the  destruction 
of  the  only  remaining;  obstacle  to  his  ambition,  as  Kapoleon  now 
seems  to  the  eyes  of  Lord  Grey. 

But  different  degrees  of  proof  are  rec^nired  to  produce  convit iion 
on  dtifereiit  understandings ;  and,  to  do  Lord  Grey  justice,  the  same 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  his  mode  of  thinking  on  this  qnes- 
tion  occurred,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  in  a  class  of  persons  too 
large  to  allow  us  to  ascribe  it  to  any  of  those  motives,  which  in  an 
micharitable  view  of  his  Lordship's  cnndnct,  might  be  Imputed  W 
a  statesman.  The  bulk  of  the  Foxite  party  (in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment) is,  we  believe,  now  convinced  that  peace  cotdd  not  be 
made,  or  If  it  could  be  made,  thut  it  could  not  be  miiintained- 
Even  Mr.  Whitbread,  whose  opinions  are  not  easily  shaken,  artd 
who  had  long  adhered  to  peace  witli  a  constancy  which  would  seem 
due  rather  to  au  eternal  and  immutable  principle,  than  to  n  ques- 
tion (if  necessartly  varying  policy,  appears  at  last  to  have  begun  to 
suspect  that  Buonaparte's  ambition  is  of  a  nature  not  to  be  ap- 
pea'sf^d  by  any  slight  sacrifices;  and  that  the  present  state  of  the 
world  is  not,  of  all  others,  the  most  propitious  to  negociation. 
With  respect  to  Lord  Grey,  however,  we  are  glad  to  have  hi«  aid 
n  almoat  ajiy  terms,  w  hether  aj^ainst  our  foreign  or  domestic  ene- 
,»BS — v\hether  on  the  subject  of  peace  or  reform.  Provided  we 
ave  him  substantially  with  m  upon  these  important  points,  pro- 
ided  we  liave  the  benefit  of  his  character  and  elofjuencCj  we  are 
perfectly  willing  to  allow  him  the  benefit  of  any  little  salvoa  and 
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explanations  that  may  be  neeeasary^  in  order  to  pieveut  his  present 
^t'ftilike  and  constitutional  creed  from  standing  in  too  glaring  a  con- 
trast with  tliat  >vhich  he  professed  as  a  mover  for  uegycinlioiig  and 
a  *  friend  to  the  people.'  It  has  never  be<;n  the  practice  of  the 
chuTch^ — indeed  prudence  aiid  mercy  alike  forbid  it — -to  enjoin  a 
severe  penance  to  un  illusn  ious  proselyte  ;  and  if  Lord  Grey's  faith 
ii  sound,  we  sha\i  neither  be  desirous  to  reproach  him  wilh  his  early 
heresies,  nor  to  iurtict  upon  him  tht'  pain  of  a  farmul  reciintation. 

The  bulk  of  Uie  party^  as  M  e  have  already  siiid,  have  changed 
their  docti  ine  after  the  example  of  their  leader — or,  to  say  the  leaat, 
have  yielded  to  a  course  of  events  which  made  those  doctrines  in- 
applicable to  the  actual  state  of  the  world*  But  opinions  it  seems, 
like  fashions,  travel  aluwly  into  the  country.  Mr.  lloscoe,  of  Li- 
lerpool,  finally  retired,  afier  a  short  parliamentary  career,  to  hi* 
native  town,  contirines  to  indulge  in  iipeculatioii!!!  ubout  utii\'ersnl 
peace  and  philanthropy.  With  un  amiable  eimpUcily,  ho  is  sur- 
prised, as  well  as  grieved,  lhat  Lord  Grey  has  ceased  to  move  ftjr 
negotiation;  and  atill  more,  that  he  should  advise  the  Ilou^e  of 
Peers  to  pledge  itself  in  the  strongest  terms  to  support  the  King  in 
prosecuting  the  viar;  and  he  has  choi*en  to  give  vent  to  his 
wonder  and  lamentation  by  the  customary  mode  of  a  pamphlet. 
We  know  not  what  may  be  done  for  them  by  their  humbler  artists 
in  dress  and  furnitnrc ;  but  we  cuti  take  upon  us  to  assure  the  good 
people  of  Liverpool,  that  their  philosopher  and  politician  is  at  least 
ten  years  behind  in  the  form  of  those  public  ar tides j  which  he  ma- 
nufactures chiefly  (we  imagine)  for  their  use. 

Our  expectations  from  this  performance  were  not  uureasonables ; 
but  moderate  as  they  were,  they  havestili  been  disappointed.  What 
we  knew  of  Mr.  finscoe's  former  works  hud  not  taught  us  to  ex- 
pect nuich  vigour  of  reasoning  upon  political  subjects  ;  and  we  \vere 
too  well  acquainted  with  hiji  prejudices,  to  imagine  that  his  views 
upon  the  great  question  of  peace  and  war  were  likely  to  be  very 
accurate  or  very  comprehensive,  lint  we  did  expect  some  argu- 
ment and  some  novelty,  and  we  took  for  granted  that  he  would 
consider  the  question  with  reference  to  the  prtsent  state  of  the  world, 
that  he  ivouid  point  out  some,  dangers  from  the  war  of  which  we 
have  not  been  already  wanted,  at  id  open  to  us  some  securities  In 
peace  to  which  those  who  had  written  and  spoken  on  the  subject 
had  not  sufficiently  attended.  We  thought  he  would  offer  some 
reason  for  supposing  that  Buonaparte  was  at  present  inclined  to 
give  peace  to  the  world — that  he  would  explain  the  way  in  which 
(in  his  apprehension  at  least)  we  might  venture  to  treat,  without 
€a!»ting  a  Fatal  damp  upon  that  spirit  of  rcsiiiitance  which  still  exists 
in  some  parts  of  Europe,  ami  of  M'bich  we  should  be  anxious  again 
yj  avail  ourselves  if  the  negociation  ended  unfavourably.  Above 
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bWf  we  wished  to  know  in  what  fnanner  the  friends  of  immediata 

Iieace  proposed  to  extricate  us  from  that  complicated  system  of  re- 
ations  in  which  we  have  been  unavoidably  eng^ed  M'itb  powers 
whose  existence  Buonaparte  refuses  to  recognize. — -Our  readers  will 
probabiv  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  on  no  cue  of  these  Buhjects 
has  Mr,  Roscoe  deigned  to  touch.  His  philosophy  will  ttot  de- 
scend to  investigate  such  minute  points.  The  greater  part  of  hi^ 
pamphlet  might  have  been  written,  and  for  any  thing  we  know, 
was  written  a  dozen  years  ago.  He  deplores  and  reprobates  (as  in  a 
former  publication  or  two,  of  which  we  have  some  faint  recolJec- 
lion)  the  conduct  which  engaged  this  country  m  the  war — a  war 
occasioned  (as  all  the  world  knows)  by  the  wickedness  and  rapa- 
city of  kings  and  ministers ;  who,  by  their  insolent  niauifestos, 
exasperated  the  gentle  and  unambitious  people  of  France,  filled 
their  hearts  wiih  projects  of  aggrandizement  never  before  enter- 
tained, absolutely  compelled  theiu,  in  their  own  defence,  to  over- 
run three  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  u  barbarous  and  unchristian  man- 
lier forced  them  to  plunder  their  Church,  exile  dieir  Nobility,  mur-^ 
der  their  King;,  and  abolish  their  Religion.  He  shews  with  great 
pathos  and  irresistible  power  of  reysoning,  that  the  prosperity  of 
one  nation  is  not  necessarily  founded  upon  the  depression  of  an* 
other;  and  that  if  France  and  England  would  but  agree,  they 
woLild  be  a  great  deal  richer  and  happier  than  in  their  present  state 
of  warfare.  All  this  i-*  very  edifying,  but  not  very  new*  We 
come,  however,  at  last  (p.  22)  to  a  passage,  which  both  by  the 
novelty  of  its  opinion,  and  the  singularity  of  the  reasoning  on  which 
it  is  made  to  rest,  more  than  compensates  for  the  triteness  of  the 
preceding  pages.  Having  shewn,  in  the  tirst  place,  that  France  is 
not  likely  to  acquire  a  navy  in  time  of  peace,  (which  we  have  often 
heard  before,)  he  proceeds  to  prove  {a  doctrine  which  we  take  to 
be  exclusively  his  own)  that  she  is  more  likely  lo  accomplish  that 
object  in  war*  He  reasons  thus :  '  The  allied  powers  made  an  arfliy 
necessary  to  France  by  invading  her,  and  she  formed  an  invincible 
army — we  are  now  making  a  navy  equally  necessary ;  (by  destroying 
her  cnmmerce,  and  subjecting  her  to  many  painful  privations;) 
therefore  France  %viil  have  a  navy.' 

Lest  our  readers  should  suspect  us  of  misconceiving  his  argu- 
ment, we  shall  give  his  own  words  : 

'  That  France  should  ever  arrive  at  such  a  degree  of  maritime  power 
as  to  become  formidable  to  this  country,  there  is  but  one  chance,  and 
that  is,  by  our  coniinuancv  i>t'  the  present  war.  In  the  early  periods  of 
her  revolution,  France  was  not  lesa  inferior  to  her  numerous  adversa- 
ries in  milittiry  strength,  resources,  and  experience,  than  she  is  tiuw  in 
it^val  power  to  this  country  ;  but  being  driven  on  by  her  enemies,  eirher 
to  submission  or  resistance,  she  has,  amidst  dangers  and  cn)amiiit;«, 
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internal  dissention  and  external  war,  fought  her  way  thrpugb  deriuon, 
defeat  an4  disgrace,  not  only  to  victory  and  independence,  but  to  an  un- 
exampled degree  of  military  power  and  glory.  In  admitting  therefore 
with  Lord  Grey, "  that  our  enemy  now  holds  at  his  disposal  the  resources 
of  all  those  maritime  powers,  who  in  former  times  have  disputed  even 
with  ourselves  the  empire  of  the  seas,  let  us  not  wantonly  and  unneces- 
sarily compel  him,  fur  his  own  defence,  to  call  those  powers  into  ac- 
tion. After  having  united  with  our  allies  to  render  him  great  by  land, 
let  iis  now  at  least  take  care  that  we  do  not  render  him  great  by  sea."' 

Now  in  the  first  place,  we  can  by  no  means  assent  to  the  pro- 
position, that  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  things  which  en- 
•ures  to  France  the  acquisition  (sooner  or  later)  of  every  thing  ne- 
cessary to  her  aggrandizement,  merely  because  it  is  so.  In  the 
next  place,  we  maintain,  that  in  order  to  make  the  parallel  between 
die  military  force  of  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  and 
her  naval  force  now,  available  for  any  purposes  of  legitimate  argu- 
ment, there  ought  to  have  been  a  period  (which,  in  point  of  fact, 
never  existed)  at  which  the  French  armies  were  so  completely 
crushed  by  the  allies,  that  there  was  no  place  in  which  half  a  do» 
zen  regiments  could  be  assembled  in  order  to  acquire  the  necessary 
practice  of  discipline  and  manoeuvre. 

TboB  is  the  true  parallel  to  the  present  situation  of  the  French 
marine,  and  we  feel  very  little  apprehension  of  the  day  when  those 
*  navies  that  are  now  growing  in  the  woods,'  and  '  those  seamen  that 
are  now  tilling  the  fields,'  will  wrest  from  us  the  empire  of  die. 
ocean.  Lastly,  we  should  think,  that  if  demand  had  been  in  this 
case  so '  truly  the  mother  of  supply,'  the  want  of  a  navy  had  been 
long  enough  felt  for  the  principle  to  operate,  and  that  the  natural 
energies  of  a  free  people  stimulated  by  necessity,  would  ere  now 
have  created  a  fleet  powerful  enough  to  sweep  the  English  from 
the  seas. 

Mr.  Roscoe  very  properly  remarks  that  there  are  two  systems  of 
carrying  on  the  war — that  which  is  adopted  by  the  present  and  that 
which  was  recommended  by  the  late  miiiisters.  Lord  Grey,  speak- 
ing witii  the  weight  not  only  of  authority  but  experience,  and  justly 
considering  how  little  likely  expeditions  are  to  succeed  under  the 

g resent  administration,  when  they  uniformly  failed  in  the  abler 
ands  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  wishes  us  to  confine  ourselves 
to  a  purely  defensive  system.  The  ministers  think  it  better  to  employ 
any  force  that  can  be  spared  from  our  own  immediate  defence  in 
striking  a  blow  wherever  the  enemy  appears  to  be  vulnerable. 
Mr.  Roscoe,  as  may  be  expected,  dislikes  expeditions  extremely ; 
but  what  we  own  surprised  us,  he  dislikes  still  more  the  defensive 
system  of  his  former  friends.  We  despair  of  conveying  his  senti- 
ments in  any  but  his  own  words,  which  we  the  more  willingly 
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extract  because  they  form  the  most  brilliant  and  highly  finished 
passage  in  his  pamphlet. 

*  That  war,  under  every  fotm^  is  an  evi}  grearly  to  be  deprecatefil,  will 
readily  bt:  allowed  ;  but  when  the  pfissions  iire  irritatcfl  by  wrongs  and 
infliimcrl  by  resejUment ;  when  to  these  are  superatided  ihe  love  of  g!ory 
and  the  thirst  of  revenue,  we  feel,  from  the  sentiments  of  our  common 
nature,  a  sympathy  with  those  who  engage  iu  the  contest,  which  in  vic- 
tory elevates  and  expands,  and  even  amidst  defeat  and  slaughter  soothe* 
and  consoles  the  mintl ;  bnt  when  these  incentives  are  withdrawn  j 
when  the  courage  and  ardour  at  the  soldier  are  lelinquiBhcd  lor  a  cold, 
calculating,  and  inextingnishaUlt;  hatred  j  when  valour  and  enterprise, 
the  shock  of  armies  and  the  tented  field,  are  no  more,  and  a  naiimi  of 
warriors  devotes  itself  to  lie  in  wait  for  opportiuuiics  to  attack  the 
enemy  with  advantage,  and  to  prolract  the  calamities  of  war,  we  sicken 
ftt  the  cheerless  and  dealh-like  prospect,  and  feel  no  emotions  but  ihose 
of  horror  and  disgust.  From  ihc  infirmities  of  our  nature,  war,  as  an 
ultimate  appeal,  is  at  limes  inevitable ;  but  the  common  interest  atid 
the  common  consent  of  mankind,  reqisire  that  the  struggle  should  be 
■peedy  and  decisive,  and  that;  the  miseries  of  those  who  sutler  by  lis 
consequences,  \Nitho\it  being  pBrtakers  in  its  guilt,  should  not  be  unne- 
cessarily prolonged.  The  (humler  may  rot),  and  the  boll  may  fall ;  but 
T\hen  die  storm  is  past,  let  us  hope  once  more  to  *ee  the  atmosphere 
clear,  and  to  enjoy  the  brightness  of  day,  The  calamities  of  the  phj-- 
sical  world  are  tempurary.  Earthquakes,  plagues  and  tempests  have 
their  season ;  but  a  protracted  wiufare  is  a  perpetual  earthquake,  a 
perpetual  pestilence,  a  perpetual  storm;  and  to  propose  to  any  people 
•the  adoption  of  such  a  system,  is  toptoptsse  thsu  theyshtuild  resolve, 
not  only  to  live  in  sorrow,  in  wrote hedncf^s,  an<l  in  peril  ihemseives,  but 
to  entail  thesame  cahiraities  on  their  descendants/  p.  41. 

VVe  had  long  since  flatlet  ed  otir^^lves  that  we  w^re  too  ftir 
retnoved  from  the  early  diiyn  of  the  French  Revohititm,  to  he  in 
danger  of  heariin;^  again  this  mawkish  strain  of  ficntimfntal  hii- 
manity.  We  really  dionght  it  had  e?ipired  n  itlj  jViiacharsis  ClooU 
and  La  Reveiltalre  Lepeaux — with  the  iheo-philanthropists,  and  the 
orators  of  the  human  race.  But  it  seems  lhalwe  were  uibtaken, 
and  that  ive  are  fated  to  have  it  revived,  not  in  Uic juvenile  effiLiions 
of  a  boarding-school,  but  in  a  serioiis  discussion  o?"  a  great  question 
of  practical  policy,  hy  a  grave  and  respectable  (Tt-rsun,  who  ha* 
lived  many  yearg,  and  published  many  quartcia.  Is  Mr.  Roscoe 
insensible  of  the  absttrdity  of  this  burst  of  eU>qucnce,  and  does  be 
recjuire  to  be  told  that  if  a  vvar  is  unjust,  it  signities  very  little  vi  he- 
ther  it  is  waged  on  the  offensive  or  the  defensive  plan  f  Tliat  if  just, 
it  ought  to  be  made  offensive  or  defensive,  exactly  as  the  one  system 
or  the  other  appears  Jiiost  likely  to  conduce  to  the  only  legitimate 
object  of  all  w  ar — that  is,  safe  and  honourable  peace  ?- — This  U  the 
sound,  utisentiuiental  view  of  the  ijucslion,  and  this,  we  are  confi- 
dent, 
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fknt,  is  tHe  %*iew  tbat  is  taken  of  it  by  every  real  statesman  iu  the 
kingdom,  in  spite  of  the  more  refined  doctrines  that  tnav  be  main- 
tained by  Earned  atid  ingenious  persons  at  Liverpool, 

Our  readers  will  scarctdj  believe  that  in  a  pamphlet  upon  such  a 
subject,  and  published  but  -a  few  monlh^  since,  Mr.  Rostov  hm  not 
thought  tit  to  allude  to  the  sffairs  of  Spain.  Perhaps  this  omis- 
lion,  though  singular,  is  on  the  whole  prudent ;  for  we  cannot  con- 
ceive how  any  person  can  btytow  momenl'si  thought  upon  th« 
litimtion  of  the  peninsula*  without  being  coriviut  ed  of  tiie  utter 
impolicy  of  any  attempts  to  negotiate  at  I  ho  present  moment. 

In  the  firwt  place,  we  think  it  may  he  assumed  as  a  priuciple,  that 
a  country  should  not  begin  to  negociatCj  unless  the  stale  of  a^airs, 
and  the  dispositions  of  the  enemy,  appear  at  the  tmie  to  afford 
some  reasonable  prospect  of  accommodation.    Tiiis  principle,  we 
apprehend,  is  true,  even  with  respect  to  a  country  acting  by  itself, 
and  if  so,  it  must  be  much  more  evident  of  a  countrv  connected  with 
allies  whom  its  conduct  may  either  encourage  or  depress. — Now  lo 
apply  this  doctrine.    Does  any  such  prospect  appear  at  the  present 
moment,  or  rather  has  there  been  a  period  during  the  wluile  war  at 
l«hich  the  difficulties  on  both  sides  were  so  completely  iiisurmount- 
l)le '   Does  Mr.  Roscoe  think  that,  with  all  his  love  for  ships, 
olonies,  and  commerce,  Buonaparte  will  consent  to  i^uit  Spain 
nd  Portugal  ?  or  has  he  himself  so  completely  eshausled  all  his 
ores  of  atYection  and  sympathy  for  freedom  and  national  inde* 
endence  upon  the  early  French  Revolutionists,  as  to  think  that  we 
light  to  abandon  these  countries — to  throw  them  as  a  sort  of 
□ake-weight  into  the  acale,  now  that  at  the  end  of  a  three  years  war 
bey  still  give  employment  to  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
nd,  by  the  assistance  of  our  victorious  army,  exclude  the  enemy 
jfrom  ail  those  ports,  in  which  he  hoped  by  this  time  to  have  pre- 
ared  armaments  for  the  invasion  of  England  f   No ;  but  then 
here  could  be  no  harm  in  making  offers,  even  if  he  were  unrea- 
tiable  enough  to  reject  them  ;  and  we  s^hould  at  least  have  the 
Omforl  of  knowing  that  we  had  done  all  in  our  power  to  put  an 
nd  to  a  iitruggle  so  shocking  to  humanity.    But  iu  what  light 
Irould  such  a  step  appear  to  Klirope,  and  particularly  to  the 
Rations  of  the  peninsula  f   Should  we  not  be  connidered  by  all  the 
H'orJd  as  betraying  weakneas  at  a  moment  when  it  was  most  im- 
jiortant  lo  display  power,  and  as  guilty  of  vacillation  under  circum- 
itances  that  demanded  eonslancy  f  Or  would  it  be  easy  to  explain 
two  nations^  whose  tirst  impression  would  naturally  be,  that  we 
icere  bringing  them  to  market,  and  bartering  them  away  to  the 
«\  ader — ^tbat  whereas  doubts  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  certain 
P«a.Huist»  and  philanthropists,  as  ti)  the  lawfulness  of  the  contest  in 
which  wre  were  engaged  with  that  just  and  merciful  prince  Napo- 
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leon,  Emperor,  &c-  &c*  Sec.  &c,  &c.  therefore  we  had  resolved  to 
make  him  a  proposition ^  at  ^hich  we  knew  he  would  spurrij^  in  ordef^ 
to  put  him  in  the  wrong,  aiid  to  satisfy  the  consciences  of  the  afore** 
said  philanthropic  persons  ?^Ha9  Mr-  Roscoe  quite  forgotten  that 
in  the  last  proposition  of  peace  which  Buonaparte  made  to  thiaf 
country,  he  treated  tlie  Spaniards,  who  had  taken  up  arms  for  their' 
King  and  their  freedom,  as  inmrgentSy  as  persons  that  might  iiidee4 
become  objects  of  his  clemency,  but  whom  he  coold  never  tu6*eir 
to  be  parties  iu  a  negocialion  \ — so  that  every  individual  of  that 
nation  is  pronounced  by  him  to  be  a  rebel,  whom  the  universal 
feeling  of  mankind  does  not  stigmatize  ag  a  traitor  f  Has  any  thing 
happened  since  that  should  induce  him  to  recede  from  this  prin- 
ciple ?  or  could  we  even  offer  to  negociate  widiout  appearing  to 
admit  that  it  was  a  doctrine  which  we  were  willing  at  least  to  dis- 
cuss— ^which  we  did  not  think  it  our  duty  instantly  and  peremp- 
torily to  reject — which  was  neither  so  cruel  nor  so  insulting  as  to 
Tender  it  unworthy  of  serious  consideration  ?    But  it  may  be  aaid 
that  the  Spaniards  have  abandoned  their  own  cause,  and  repaid  our 
assistance  so  as  completely  to  absolve  us  from  the  duty  of  making 
any  farther  sacriiices  in  their  behalf.    Be  it  so,  fbr  the  sake  of 
argument,  though  even  then  the  question  of  policy  ^vould  remain 
undecided ;  but  still  how  would  this  reasoning  apply  to  Portugal } 
The  Portuguese  have  embarked  with  us  in  the  same  cause,  without 
reserve,  and  without  retreat ;  they  have  fought  bravely  with  iis  in 
the  same  ranks ;  they  have  refused  us  no  aid  nor  comfort  which 
their  limited  means  allowed  ;  they  have  endured  with  patience  the 
burning  of  their  towns  and  the  devastation  of  their  country  ;  they 
clung  even  in  extremity  to  the  hope  of  independence,  and  to  their 
alliance  with  us  ;  diey  placed  their  whole  trust  in  the  goodness  of 
their  cause,  and  in  the  valour  and  faith  of  England. 

Just  at  the  crisis  of  their  fate,  we  are  it  seems  to  begin  to  nego- 
ciate at  Paris,  and  coldly  to  discuss  whether  they  are  to  be  blotted 
from  the  list  of  nations.  We  are  to  enter  into  an  intercourse  of 
'notes  verbales,'  *  officieles/  and  '  demi-ofiicieles  ;*  to  balance  them 
a^inst  a  sugar  island,  and  to  settle  what  is  the  precise  quantity  of 
gmger  and  spice  to  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  redeem  thejn  from  the 
last  of  Uieir  old  extortioners  and  taskmasters,  Loison  and  Junot. 

If  it  be  said,  that  we  should  not  enter  into  siicli  constdcrationa, 
we  answer,  that  unless  we  mean  to  enter  into  them,  it  is  evident  from 
tlie  state  of  affaii  s,  and  from  the  whole  tenor  of  Buonaparte'^  lan~ 
guage  and  conduct  that  it  is  useless  to  negociate  at  all.  But  it  i« 
only  wasting  words  to  combat  the  notion  of  an  immediate  proposi- 
tion of  peace  from  us.  The  country  perceives,  though  Mr.  Roscoe 
will  not,  that  htwiour  and  interest  alike  demand  that  we  should  be 
true  to  our  allies  as  long  as  they  are  true  to  us  and  to  iheraselvea^ 

long  as  they  continue  to  distract  the  e^brts,  and  resist  the  tyranny 
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of  France ;  and  that  all  thoughts  of  negociation  must  be  kid  aside 
till  either  some  new  light  breaks  upon  the  affairs  of  the  peninsula, 
or  the  whole  sceue  closes  in  utter  darkness.  We  have  perhaps 
already  aaid  too  much  upon  lhi»  subject,  and  shall  trouble  our 
readers  with  but  one  observation  more,  which  the  mention  of  Spain 
suggests  to  us  with  respect  to  Mr.  Koi^coe'i^  pamphlet, 

Nineteen  years  have  elapsed  since  what  is  called  the  war  of  the 
first  coalition  began^ — years,  everv  one  of  w  hich  haa  been  marked 
by  some  grievous  calamity  inflicted  upon  the  civilized  part  of  the 
world  by  the  varioua  forma  of  revolutionary  government  which 
Ijiive  sprung  up  in  France.  The  last  three  years  in  particular  have 
been  made  memorable  by  an  act  of  political  wickedness  exceeding 
in  kind,  and  far  exceeding  in  degree,  even  the  worst  of  those  by 
which  it  had  been  preceded.  All  that  had  been  done  before  in 
Italy,  in  Holland,  in  Germany,  and  even  in  Swisserland,  is  thrown 
iwto  the  shade  by  the  superior  perfidy  and  atrocity  of  tiie  circuoi- 
statices  which  have  attended  the  invasion  of  Spain.  This  loo  is  a 
transaction  still  pending^one  to  which  our  thoughts  are  naturally 
led  by  every  thing  that  is  most  calculated  to  excite  attention,  and 
one  which  is  immediately,  and,  as  we  should  have  thought,  inse- 
parably connected  with  the  subject  on  which  Mr,  Roscoe  has 
thought  tit  to  propose  himself  a  guide  to  public  opinion.  And 
yet,  though  his  xeal  against  the  coalesced  powers  in  1791  (whom, 
according  to  the  invariable  practice  of  the  school  to  which  he 
belongs,  he  represents  as  having  aimed  at  the  subjugation  of  France,) 
still  burns,  as  we  collect  JVom  various  passages,  with  a  warmth 
upabated  by  time  or  intervening  events  ;  yet  the  fate  of  the  people 
of  Spain,  on  whom  the  French  have  actually  inflicted  all  those  evils 
which  Austria  and  Russia  are  wrongfully  accused  of  having  medi- 
tated against  France,  does  not  draw  one  single  sigh  of  regret,  nor 
extort  one  expression  of  moral  indignation  from  this  philosopher 
and  friend  to  the  human  race !  There  is  a  silence  which  is  more 
expressive  than  words ;  and  from  this  omiasiott  better  than  from 
any  thing  be  couid  have  said,  we  learn,  first,  how  incomparably 
more  preci9Us  the  happhiess  of  a  nation  is,  when  engaged  in  the 
sacred  duty  of  intiurrection,  than  when  it  is  merely  fighting  for  in- 
dependence under  its  lawful  king,  and  its  ancient  govemmetit.  In 
the  ne\\  place,  how  much  more  natural  it  is  to  sympathize  with  the 
enemies  than  with  the  allies  of  England.  And  lastly,  how  impro- 
per it  is  to  touch  at  all  upon  those  parts  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon** history,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  feeling,  it  is 
not  possible  to  meniion  with  praise. 

We  owe  some  apology  to  our  readers  for  having  extended  our 
remarks  to  such  a  length,  upon  a  pamphlet  as  inconsidera^ble  in 
point  of  merit  as  of  siie.    But  the  subject  is  highly  important,  and 
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tke  name  of  the  author  may  perhaps  have  given  some  currency  ia 
bis  opinions  among  those  who  are  incapable  of  d)3C«rniug  either 
the  mischievous  nature  of  his  principles,  or  the  futility  of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  those  principles  are  defended. 

He  was  fortunate  in  hia  first  choice  of  a  subject,  and  the  pubHc 
regarded  with  a  liberal  aud  becoming  partiality'  the  efforts  of  a. 
man  J  who  in  a  place  and  in  a  profession  not  supposed  pt  culiarly 
favourable  to  such  i^tudies,  had  cultivated  polite  learning  willi 
tolerable  guccess,  VVhtn  nothing  is  expected  and  somtrthing  u 
produced,  that  something  is  sure  to  be  rated  above  its  vulue. — 
Surprise  comes  in  to  heighten  admiration.  In  this  way  Mr. 
Hoscoe  has  ohtaiued  for  two  moderately  good  books,  a  reputa^ 
lion  which,  although  already  on  the  wtnie,  we  suspect  Mtill  to  be 
higher  than  that  m  Inch  he  M'ill  maintain  in  the  eye^  of  posterity, 
when  the  circumstances  to  which  he  owes  it  shall  have  in  some 
measure  ceased  to  o iterate,  and  his  works  be  left  to  their  intrin- 
sic iperits.  Those  merits  however  we  should  not  htive  felt  onr- 
eelves  particularly  disposed  to  question,  if  he  had  not  availed  himself 
of  whatever  authority  he  may  have  derived  from  them,  in  order  to 
propagate  doctrines  which  we  consider  it  to  be  anioiig  tfie  foremost 
of  our  duticjji  to  resist. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Roscoe  in  thinking  it  probable  that  the  war 
can  no  longer  be  carried  on  without  greater  sacrifices  than  it  has 
hitherto  required — sucii  as  will  materially  affect  tlie  comforts  of 
every  individual,  and  put  to  a  very  severe  proof  the  good  sense, 
loyalty,  and  fortitude  of  the  people  of  England.  It  is  evident  tliat 
nothing  short  of  a  clear  and  thorough  conviction  of  tlieir  absolute 
necessity,  can  induce  thera  to  endure  d^esc  privations  with  patience, 
and  prevent  them  from  expressing  their  discontent  in  such  a  way 
as  would  completely  overpower  the  wiser  part  of  the  community, 
and  compel  the  government  to  purchase  a  short  respite  on  terms 
which  would  in  efiect  lay  us  at  the  feet  of  France :  and  we  tliere- 
fore  regard  all  these  attempts  to  shake  that  conviction,  (which,  we 
rejoice  to  Jiay,  is  still  pretty  universal,)  and  all  tliese  whining  decla- 
mations about  the  miseries  of  war,  as  so  ntany  blows  aimed  (unin- 
tentionally, to  be  aure,  as  far  as  Mr.  Roscoe  is  concerned,)  at  tlie 
honour  and  independence  of  the  country ;  and  we  feel  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  statesman  to  whom  this  lamentation  is  addressed, 
that  party  feeling  has  not  prevented  him  from  maintaining  out  of 
office  those  doctrines  on  which  he  acted  when  in  power ;  and 
that  he  haj  not  shrunk  from  his  share  of  whatever  unpopularity 
may  hereafter  attend  the  prosecution  of  a  contest  unavoidable  iu 
its  commencement,  and  the  continuance  of  which,  as  the  expe- 
rience of  every  succeeding  year  has  proved,  jt  assuredly  doe^i  not 
depend  upon  any  wish  or  effort  of  ours  to  determine. 

Akt. 
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TT  is  one  of  the  advantages  belongii^  to  the  present  day,  that 
^  men  of  rank  and  fortune  have  many  objects,  unknown  in  ruder 
times,  to  wean  them,  nut  only  from  sensual  gratification,  but  also 
from  amusements,  not  perhaps  actually  criminal,  yet  gross  and 
inelegant.  Duties  there  always  were  in  that  rank,  as  m  every  other, 
to  be  fulfilled  ;  but  the  demands  of  duty  are  never  unremitted : 
and  when  the  peer  or  opulent  commoner  had  dischai^ed  all  that 
he  owed  to  his  country  in  parliament,  or  on  the  bench,  and 
all  that  was  due  to  his  family  or  dependents  at  home,  many  irk- 
some voids  would  remain  which  could  scarcely  be  filled  up  but  by 
die  pleasures  of  the  chace  and  the  table.  But  if  in  this  condition 
of  life,  a  man  happened  to  be  born  with  nerves  too  weak  for 
such  boisterous  amusements,  or  if  some  portion  of  native  taste, 
aided  by  education,  happened  to  have  given  hun  a  relish  for  intel- 
lectual enjoyment,  the  country  presented  an  universal  void,  and 
neither  conversation  nor  pursuits  at  all  congenial  to  such  a 
spirit  were  to  be  found  but  in  the  capital.  Still,  however,  su- 
perior minds  were  condemned,  for  the  most  part,  to  their  country 
houses,  with  no  resources  but  what  were  contained  in  a  dull  do- 
mestic library :  for  before  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  no  family 
perhaps  visited  London  from  inclination  alone  ;  the  nobility  were 
compelled  (for  all  was  then  compulsion)  to  attend  their  duty  in 
parliament,  and  the  members  of  the  lower  house,  who  generally 
left  tiieir  wives  and  children  in  the  country,  never  considered  them- 
nelves  as  domesticated  any  where  but  in  their  family  houses.  In 
the  reign  of  his  son,  a  philosophical  spirit  began  to  spread  among 
the  h^er  ranks,  experiments  were  tried  in  London  only,  conver- 
lation  took  a  more  elegant  and  scientific  turn,  and  a  great  literary 
society  was  formed ;  tiiese  causes  attracted  from  meir  country 
seats  the  graver  and  more  inquisitive,  while  the  prodigious  im- 
provement, wiiich  in  that  dissipated  reign  took  place  in  theatrical 
representations,  held  out  an  equally  powerful  lure  for  migration 
to  the  gay  and  the  thoughtless ;  but  these  were  serious  evils.— .-The 
absorption  of  talent  and  morals  and  influence  in  the  capital  where 
they  are  lost,  and  the  subtraction  of  all  those  qualities,  to  which  the 
yeomanry  and  peasantry  of  England  had  immemorially  been  taught 
to  look  with  respect,  were  deeply  felt.  The  country  gentleman 
oat  of  parliament  is  no  where  in  his  proper  post,  but  at  his 
country  bouse.  Where  the  lord  of  a  village  is  resident;  subordina- 
tion 
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tion  and  goad  manners  at  least  are  maintdned  ;  in  many  instances 
even  yet  personal  authority  and  example  are  exerted  to  better  pur-l 
poses.    The  produce  of  an  estate  is  ininiediately  retunjed  to  those 
by  whose  labour  it  has  been  coUectedj  and,  in  one  view  or  otherp 
pernicious  indeed  must  be  the  example  diffused  by  that  family,, 
whose  presence  is  not  better  than  its  absence.    Let  us  hail  iheu 
the.  antoni^shing  improvement  wliich  has  of  late  taken  place  in  those 
intellectual  atimuli,  the  love  of  nature,  of  rural  elegance^  and 
iasUyf  of  antiquarian  investigations,  which  are  every  day  sending 
men  of  opulence  back  to  their  country  seals,  not  uniy  in  their  im- 
mediate operatiotj,  as  so  many  sources  of  happiness  and  virtue  to 
those  on  whom  they  operate,  btit  in  llieir  consequences  as  bene- 
fits and  blessbgs  overflowing  on  tlie  whole  community.  Compare, 
for  e.\ainple,  tlie  dilTerence  between  tiie  condition  of  a  manor  in 
the  hands  of  a  neglected  and  indigent  tenantry,  racked  to  support  > 
the  Jnxury  of  a  lord,  who  never  condescends  to  visit  them,  the 
want  of  attachment  and  respect  to  an  immediate  superior,  tlie  miser- 
able and  exhausting  hm^bandry  which  such  management  produces, 
with  the  situation  of  the  same  place  and  people,  in  the  hands  of  a  , 
resident  and  skiiful  agriculturist ;  compare  again  the  innocent^  the 
useful,  and  beneficent  conduct  of  a  couaUy  gf^ntlemaii  so  employed 
^ith  tlie  outrages  and  havoc  committed  by  his  Nimrod  grandfatlier* 
In  tlie  one  case  we  shall  be  struck  with  the  advantage  of  country  re- 
sidence above  that  of  London,  in  the  other  with  the  happy 
change  of  manners  which  has  taken  place  in  the  country  itself. 

Another  attraction,  which  the  taste  and  infonnatiou  of  ilie  pre- 
sent age  have  communicated  to  the  country,  though  less  u&^eful 
perhaps,  at  least  less  immediately  useful,  though  more  elegant,  is 
the  spirit  of  planting  and  ornamental  gardening,  together  with  the 
kindred  pursuit  of  botany.  A  third,  to  which,  in  point  of  utility,  we 
scruple  not  to  assign  an  importantj  though  far  subordinate  station^ 
is  the  modem  pursuit  of  topography.  To  this^  when  taken  up 
by  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune,  he  will  generally  communicate 
much  of  that  liberal  spirit  and  feeling  which  belongs  to  his  place 
and  education  ;  the  terms  gentlemanly  knowledge,  indeed,  are  be- 
come proverbially  contemptuous  : — but  we  tliiuk,  very  unjustly. 
To  the  opulent  and  dignihed  aspirant  after  topographical  fame  may 
properly  be  remitted  much  of  the  patient  drudgeiy  and  pro- 
found investigation,  which  we  have  a  right  to  require  of  the 
closet  antiquary,  or  the  scholar  by  proftssion ;  but  in  another 
quarter,  our  demands  upon  him  increase  in  proportion  ;  from  such 
an  antiquary  we  expect  active,  expensive,  and  personal  surveys, 
togetlier  with  liberal  patronage  of  the  tine  arts,  connected  with 
hiiji  undertftking  ;  the  employment  of  accurate  draftsmen,  orna- 
mental printers  and  first  rate  engravers.     Of  these  fitnedseSf  and 
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of  the  expectations  M^hich  would  necessarily  result  from  thetn, 
the  author  appears  both  in  the  present  and  a  former  instance,  to 
Jiave  been  peculiarly  sensible.  Traversing  the  dreary  mountains 
of  Wales,  taste  in  Sir  Richard  Hoare  operated  as  a  stimulus 
equally  powerful  with  die  crusading  spirit  of  Giraldus  ;  with  the 
Mune  enthusiasm,  though  widi  less  euterprize  and  exertion,  he 
lias  now  explored  the  innumerable  barrows  of  his  own  interesting 
country.  As  the  editor  of  Giraldus,  he  transformed  a  neglected 
and  unadorned  duodecimo  into  two  of  the  most  magnificent  quartos 
which  the  pr6ss  and  the  graver  could  supply.  As  the  antiquary 
of  ancient  Wiltshire,  he  has  now  produced  an  earnest  of  his 
ifoture  favours,  exhibiting  specimens  of  typography  perhaps  un- 
rivalled, and  of  engraving,  less  picturesque  indeed,  (for  the  nature 
of  his  subiect  would  not  admit  of  picturesque  e£fect,)  but  more  ex- 

n'  *tely  miished  than  those  which  adorned  the  pages  of  his  Giraldus. 
le  former  work,  however,  he  had  only  the  second  merit  of  an 
antiquary ;  that  of  having  traced  and  illustrated  the  footsteps  of 
another :  in  the  present  he  is  entitled  to  the  first ;  he  is  a  dis- 
coverer in  the  strictest  sense.  Yet  it  must  not  be  dissembled  that 
both  these  works,  meritorious  as  they  are  on  the  whole,  have  consi- 
dmble  feults.  With  the  defects  of  the  Giraldus  M  e  have  at  pre- 
aent  no  concern.  '  Tho^e  of  the  ancient  Wiltshire  are  principally 
in  the  threshold  of  the  work ;  and  we  trust  it  will  not  be  thought 
invidious,  if,  for  that  reason,  we  assign  to  them  the  first  place  in 
pur  animadversions.  Vestibulum  ante  ipsum,  appears  the  well  en- 
graved and  characteristic  face  of  Mr.  William  Cunnington,  the 
audior*8  humble  friend  and  co-adjutor,  together  with  the  following 
extraordinary  dedication  in  capitals. 

'  To  Mr.  William  Cunnington,  F.  A.  S. 

*  Men  illustrious  for  their  noble  birth,  conspicuous  character,' or 
distinguished  literary  abilities,  have,  in  general,  engrossed  the  homage 
of  d^ications ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  I  shall  deviate  from  this 
long  established  custom,  and  gratify  my  private  feelings  by  paying  a 
tribute  that  is  due  to  justice  and  friendship. 

*  To  you,  therefore,  Sir,  who  first  projected  the  plan  of  this  historyi 
and  by  your  interesting  collections  and  important  discoveries,  encou- 
raged me  to  pursue  it,  this  work  is  most  gratefully  and  appropriately  de* 
dicated.' 

^  TTiis  worAy  man,  we  believe,  is  now  past  the  power  of  feeling 
either  pain  or  pleasure  upon  earth,  though  he  lived  to  peruse  this  sin- 
gular address. — What  he  thought  on  this  occasion,  we  pretend  not  to 
cm^ture ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  unless  his  feelings  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent texture  from  qnr  own»  he  was  not  superlatively  delighted, 
^ost  readers  will  remember  die  effect  which  Pope's  ill-judged 
epfitliet^  *  low-bom,'  produced  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Allen;  but  this 
▼OL.  V.  NO.  IS.  H  instance 
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jfislance  is  even  more  unhappy^  in  aw  imich  as  the  iijvertcd  and 
indelicate  compliment  is  more  varietl  and  ex  prided, — From  ti»e 
Jiaroiieta  former  address,  prefixed  to  his  Girwldiis,  we  were  pre- 
pai  ed  to  expect  something  uncommon  oi  the  suine  spe^cies  hcrp^ 
and  something  aucommou  we  have  found.  In  an  analysis  of  the 
sentiment  called  delicacy,  which  is  found  in  mine  hearts,  it  may 
fairly  bear  a  qneelifmj  whether  the  officious  and  immoderate  flat- 
tery of  an  inferior,  or  tlie  gracious  and  coarsely  avowed  coadescen<^ 
giou  of  a  patron,  be  the  more  intolerable. 

The  work  commences  with  an  introduction  of  thirty  pages,  t<i 
Mhich  is  prefixed,  in  capitals,  of  which,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
ornament  or  emphasis,  the  worlhy  baronet  is  extremely  fonc^, 
tliLH  oracidar  motto,  *  We  speak  from  facts  not  theoiy.' — No- 
thing surely  could  be  more  unfortunate  tlian  the  choice,  or  at  least 
the  collocation  of  these  woi*ds ;  for  it  is  in  the  introduction  alone^ 
that  the  author,  unhappily  for  himself,  indulges  in  that  very  apiril 
'of  theory,  which  is  hcie  disclaimed,  and  for  \\hich,  assuredly,  he 
h  not  eminently  gifted,  either  by  nature,  or  the  train  of  his  studies. 
In  the  body  of  the  work  he  has  every  wliere  proved  himself  an  ac-» 
curate  observer,  and  distinct  reporter  of  fticts.  From  tins  unlucky 
abandonment  of  his  own  principle,  he  has  rendered  the  introduction 
extremely  wenk  and  assailable.  It  is  not  that  Sir  Richard 
Hoare  has  in  this  chapter  collected  what  had  been  again  and 
ognin  assembled  before,  namely,  all  the  scattered  notices  to  bd 
found  in  antiquity  w  ith  respect  to  the  tirst  population  of  Brilahi, 
the  names  and  situation  of  its  triljrs,  and  tlie  manner  of  its  abori- 
gimd  inhabitants;  as  this  is  in  some  sort  a  national  work,  such  a 
repetition  was  more  tlmu  tolerable,  it  was  l>ecoming,  and  in  its  prcM 
I  per  plnce;  but '  tecum  hahita  et  noris  quam  sit  tibi  curta  supellex," 
would  have  been  a  seasonable  caution  to  the  author.  He  should 
liere  have  confined  himself  to  fnctss  recorded  by  others;  as  he  has 
M'isely  coniinetl  hitnst'lf  in  the  body  of  the  work  to  facts  of  his  owu 
jobaerrdtion.  Hf  should  have  remembered  the  convincing  force  of 
f  rciiiou,  or  bewitcliing  wildness  of  imagination,  with  which  lhes« 
few  elata  have  been  expsiiided  by  Whitisker,  Stiikeley,  atid  Borlase. 
It  is  not  for  a  man  of  ordinary  abilities  to  touch  the  con^^nes  of 
^  their  Druid  tenipSei — *  within  that  circle  none  can  move  but  they  ,* 
h  WhetluT  these  Strictures  are  harsh  or  unfounded  the  reader  will 
*be  enabled  to  judge  for  himself,  from  the  following  specitication  ; 

*  My  pre*eiit  stuily  in  to  consider  Brirain  in  its  earliest  and  most' 
vape  ^tHte:  nad  ijcrliaps  a  niorejW,  spirited,  and  appropriate  ac~ 
unt  cfiuid  noT  huve  been  imen  of  our  primilive  Brituns,  than  the 
to^^il^S  out' ^ivt;n  Iff  tlie  Ft?iiru,  hy  the  mastei|y  hand  of  ibe  histo- 
liaa  Tucitus,  *  fenius  mira  feriias,  fa'Ja  paupertas,  non  anna,  oon 
tqui^  lion  peuait'S  viciui  herba,  vcslitui  poites,  citbile  huixius,  sola  in.. 
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sagittis  spes  quas  inopia  ferri  ossibus  asperant.  Nec  aliud  infantibtis 
forarum  imbriumque  suifugium,  quam  ut  in  aliquo  ramonim  nexu 
cootegantur.  Sed  beatius  arbitrantur  quam  ingemerc  agris,  illabu- 
rare  domibus,  8tc.  Such  probably  was  the  way  of  life,  and  such  the 
habits  of  those  Britons,  who,  in  ancient  times,  resided  upon  our  Wilt- 
shire Downs,  and  in  treating  of  their  towns  and  tumuli,  I  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  marking  the  strong  resemblance  between  them  and 
the  Fenni.  1'he  numerous  and  diversified  mausoiea  of  their  dead  are 
every  where  apparent  on  the  high  grounds  throughout  England,  but 
the  habitations  of  the  living  have  hitherto  escaped  unnoticed,  and  their 
discovery  and  investigation  (i.  e.  the  discovery  and  investigation  of 
them)  have  fortunately  been  reserved  for  us.' 

TTms,  witli  an  inattention  and  inconsistency  perfectly  unpa- 
ralleled, does  our  author  adopt  for  the  prototype  of  his  AYiltsliire 
Belgse,  a  tribe,  who  by  the  very  terms  of  the  quotation,  are 
proved  to  have  had  no  settled  habitation  whatever ;  and  in  the  same 
triumphs  in  the  reflection,  that  he  has  first  discovered  their 
houses,  nay,  their  towns.  But  tliis  is  not  all : — ^The  miserable 
tribe,  thus  admirably  delineated  by  the  hand  of  Tacitus,  had  ueither 
horses  nor  arms ;  no  other  clothing  than  skins :  they  grazed  like 
tattle,  they  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  metals  and  with  agri- 
calture. — Whereas,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  our  author  has  proved 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  die  Belgic  people,  whose  remains  he  has 
been  occupied  in  investigating,  and  which  remains  were  clearly 
distiimiished  from  those  of  the  Romans  by  the  absence  of  the 
wheeiin  the  construction  of  their  pottery,  had  horses,  arms  oif 
brass,  and  woollen  cloth ;  that  they  had  assembled  in  considerable 
toitiis,  tliat  the  vestiges  of  their  agriculture,  though  not  extensive, 
are  incontestable,  and  finally,  that  some  of.  their  female  ornaments 
were  such  as  a  modem  fine  lady  woidd  scarcely  disdain  to  wear. 
Yet  of  the'  manners  and  habits  of  n  people  so  far  advanced  in  the 
arts  and  elegances  of  life,  does  he  discover  an  exact  original  in 
^  brutal  and  barbarous  Fenni !  To  be  able  to  discriminate  th^ 
enmescent  and  approximating  shades  of  civilization,  requires  the 
eye  of  a  philosopher ;  but  to  bring  together  and  to  identify  two 
conditions,  almost  from  the  extremities  of  human,  existence,  im- 
plies tax  incapacity  for  such  exercises  of  the  understanding,  to 
which  we  can  scarcely  ajssign  a  name.  It  is  as  if  a  physiognomist 
were  to  confound  the  characteristic  features  of  a  Chinese  and  an 
Etm>pean,  of  a  New  Zealander  and  an  Hindoo. 

From  this  statement,  however,  combined  with  the  appearances 
of  ancient  interments,  disclosed  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  arises  a 

Snestion  of  some  curiosity,  which  we  are  not  sorry  to  see  that 
e  has  forborne  to  discuss ;  namely,  whether  the  aborigines  of 
our  island  were  ever  m  a  state  of  barbarism  approaching  to  that 
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of  the  Femii  ?  Fii^t  it  is  certain,  that  by  the  characteristic  per- 
severance of  aaviiges,  canoes  siiflicient  for  their  transportation, 
-ill  caiiu  wealherji  from  the  nearest  poitU  of  the  continent  to  Britain, 
mi^ht  haviT  been  scooped  by  adzes  of  stone.  It  is  probable  also, 
that  tliey  who  are  not  yet  advanced  so  far  in  arts  and  knowledge  m 
to  construct  houses  for  the  living,  would  not  have  thought  even 
'of  the  rudest  memoriats  tor  the  dead.  It  is  possible  therefore,  that 
'Eiich  a  race  niaj^  liave  existed,  of  whom  no  vestige  remainSj  or  was 
,tven  left  to  their  immediate  descendants ;  ou  the  whole,  however, 
we  incline  to  the  contrary  opinion.  Improvements  in  the  arts  of 
life  art;  always  gradual ;  and  where  the  opportunities  of  obaervijig^" 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  people  are  at  once  so  imiuerous,  and  of 
,80  decisive  a  nature  as  those  which  have  occuried  to  onr  author^ 
had  any  such  gradation  existed,  appeai^ances  must  have  kejit  pace 
with  it.  The  rude  and  shapeless  tumulus,  for  example,  niiglit  have 
marked  the  first  step  from  absolute  barbarism,  aud  contained,  with- 
out a  ciat  or  urn,  the  remains  of  Uie  first  descendant  from  a  pri- 
maeval savage,  accompanied  by  his  arrow  heads  of  iiint,  which  bad 
just  superseded  those  of  sharpened  bune.  Numerous  gradations, 
m  short,  together  with  appearances  in  their  interments  conespond- 
ii^  to  each,  might  be  imagined  :  but  the  discoveries  of  Sir 
'Kichard  Iloare^  in  the  barrows  of  his  Belgse,  evince,  so  far  as 
we  can  perceive,  not  strictly  speaking  tiie  workmanship  of 
the  snme  age,  but  certainly  the  same  general  state  of  civilization, 
the  same  period  of  human  society.  We  arc  led  to  conclude, 
tht-reforc,  from  an  attentive  c{)nsiderution  of  the  discoveries,  for 
which  we  are  Indebted  to  our  author,  that  instead  of  having 
"migrated  to  Britiiiii  in  a  state  resembling  that  of  the  Feiuii,  the 
aborigines  of  our  island  brought  with  them  from  the  continent 
of  Gaul,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  arts  and  elegancies  of 
11  lie.  This  opinion  is,  m  soiue  degree,  con  fu  med  by  ihe  well 
Inown  fact,  that  before  ihey  had  been  farther  tiviiized  by  tlie  Ro- 
mans, the  inhabiliiuts  of  the  southern  coust  of  Britain  w  ere  ac- 
counted a  more  poliblicd  people  than  their  opposite  neighbour!^  ou 
the  continent, 

VViltbhirc,  w  hich  in  the  British  era  appears  to  have  been  the  seat 
of  a  very  numerous,  as  well  us  civilized  tribe,  happily  for  the  an* 
'tiquary,  has  in  a  f^reat  degree  been  preserved  from  the  deso/ati/t^ 
'footsteps  of  cultivation,  it  is  a  country  of  down  and  sheep-walk, 
every  w  here  reluming  upon  its  surface  the  impressions  made  upon 
It  by  the  first  inbabitants.  Another  circumstance,  w  hich  has  contri- 
Imted  to  preserve  so  many  of  tlieir  works  entire  to  the  present  day, 
is,  Uiat  the  nruteriuls  with  which  they  were  constructed,  besides 
i»eing  generally  uaeieiss  fur  CTery  other  purpose,  are  peculiarly  hard 
aud  tumble. 
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*  To  the  general  eye  of  observation/  says  our  author,  '  our  Wilt^ 
shire  Downs  appear  as  uninteresting  as  the  moors  of  Yorkshire,  or  the 
fens  in  Lincolnshire';  (surely  very  unlike  the  second,  and  more  re- 
sembling the  spucious  and  varied  sheep-walks  of  Northumberland  than 
the  first;)  *  bleak,  desolate,  and  shelterless,  and  affording  only  a  scanty 
subsistence  to  the  numerous  flocks  that  are  pastured  upon  them ;  yet  on 
these  apparently  barren  and  uninteresting  spots  we  find  the  traces  of  an 
extensive  British  and  Roman  population,  and  the  modern  agriculturist 
confesses  the  superior  excellence  of  those  districts  heretofore  inhabited, 
and  which  are  still  decidedly  marked  by  a  more  verdant  and  fertile 
soil/ 

This  is  not  accurately  expressed.  We  presume  the  author  to  mean, 
that  in  the  midst  of  these  barren  wastes,  there  are  insulated  spots  of 
fertility,  Oases  in  the  desert,  the  specific  sites  of  British  towns  and 
villages,  marked  by  a  surface  of  peculiar  verdure.  As  the  passage 
stands  ^t  present,  barrenness  and  fertility  are  evidently  predicated  of 
the  same  places.  But  to  proceed, — *  here  our  attention  is  conti- 
nually arrested,  by  the  work^  of  the  ancient  Britons — ^strong  for- 
tresses, circles,  barrows,  and  other  inequalities  in  the  ground, 
which  are  evidently  contrary  to  nature,*  meaning,  as  we  suppose, 
artificial. 

Such  was  the  interior  of  a  country  which  struck  the  eye  of  this  m- 
quisilive  and  opulent  inhabitant,  as  affording  abundant  matter  for 
curious  research.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  antiquarian  adventures, 
our  knight  (for  omne  majus  continet  in  se  minus)  found  a  squire  of 
congenud  spirit  in  Mr.  W  illiam  Cunnington;  whom  he  has  honoured 
in  the  i^ay  already  adverted  to. 

In  every  walk  of  investigation  man  acquires  a  penetrating 
eye,  and  rules  of  discovery  familiar  only  to  the  initiated.  The 
sportsman  knows  by  certain  indications  where  to  expect  game ; 
tne  miner  metals ;  the  explorer  of  fossil  wood  the  object  of  his 
pursuit ;  and  the  scientific  drainer  latent  and  unknown  springs.  Our 
experienced  searchers  had  also  their  *  indicia  /  (we  use  the  author's 
favourite  word.)  '  All  maiden  downs,  (i.  e.  untouched  by  the  plough,) 
bear  a  most  even  and  smooth  surface,  and  whenever  we  perceive  the 
appearance  of  that  surface  altered  by  excavations  and  other  irregu- 
lanties,  we  may  look  with  a  prospect  of  success  for  the  habitations 
of  the  Britons,  and  especially  if  the  herbage  is  of  a  more  verdant  hue, 
and  the  soil  thrown  up  by  the  moles  of  a  blacker  tint/  On  such  spots 
our  antiquaries  fell  to  work,  and  never  without  success.  '  Animal 
bones,  (those  of  quadrupeds,)  potteiy,  brick^,  tiles,  and  coiAs  of 
the  Itmer  empire,'  every  where  turned  up.  The  last  appearantre 
might  be  supposed  to  indicate  a  Roman  settlement ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  camps,  inscriptions,  &c.  tliey  may  fairly  be  allowed 
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ua5  evidence  of  the  fact  in  proof.    It  appears,  moreover, 
I  this  period  the  liritous  had  uo  turreucy  of  their  own. 

To  facilitate  his  surveys,  Sir  Uichaid  has  laid  out  nine  it'mersi,  to 
I  each  of  vvhich  he  assigtm  such  a  tract  of  adjacent  country  as  h*^  hnd.t 
I  coiiveniem,    I'hree  of  these  are  completed  in  the  present  vnlume, 
[tttid  we  sincerely  wish  the  worthy  and  indefatigable  author  health 
[and  spirits  to  tinish  what  remaias.    It  is  a  striking  proof  either 
[of  hiii  own  iuflueuce  throughout  a  space  so  extensive,  or  of  the  ii€g- 
ilectcd  slate  of  the  country,  ihul  he  has  every  where  been  allowed 
jto  prosecute  his  researches  with  as  little  interruption  as  if  he  had 
[  been  digging  on  his  own  estate.    No  nntiqiitiry  liad  evet  the  same 
[means  or  opportunities  before  Sir  Richard  Hoare ;  and  no  one 
lever  availed  himself  more  entirely  of  the  advautugos  which  he  pos- 
Itessed.    Li  his  knowledge  of  barrows  he  certainly  stands  unriv  al- 
lied.   He  has  reduced  the  subject  to  system,  and  lias  nearly 
[invented  a  techniial  lauguage  in  which  to  describe  it.    He  h-dA  thu 
[long  barrow,  resembling  the  ituerttd  hull  of  a  ship;    the  bell 
f  "barrow,  witli  a  margin  expanding  liko  the  outer  circuuiference  of 
1  shell;  tlie  bowl  barrow;  the  druid  barrow,  a  term  borrowed 
I  from  Stukeley,  but  proved  by  the  author  to  have  been  generally 
[  destined  to  female  interments;  the  pond  barrow;  the  twin  barrow  ; 
I  the  cone;  and  lastly,  ihfi  broad  barrow;  all  elaborate  in  iheir 
\  forms,  and  nil,  c:^cepting  the  lirat,  appearing  to  have  been  raisetl 
upoti  an  outline  struck  with  geometrical  exai  lnL-ss  fioni  a  centre. 
With  tt  perseverance  and  expense  unlieard  of  before,  great  iium- 
[  bers  of  these  have  already  been  explored  ;  and  the  arms,  in- 
f  itruments,  bowls,  urns,  Stc.  (for  urn  bum!  appears  among  the 
Britons  to  have  run  paralkl  and  been  contemporary  with  the  in- 
terment of  entire  bodies)  have  em  idied  thcnutsRum  of  Sir  Richard 
Hoare,  and  by  means  of  many  e\c|uii^ite  engravings,  the  present 
volume,  with  a  rolkxlion  of  British  sepulchral  antiquities^  alto- 
gether unrivalled. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  antiquaries,  that  ujalhla,  battle  axes, 
chissels,  and  other  instruments  of  stone,  belong  to   an  earlier 
htind  ruder  period  than  those  of  brass  or  copper;  but  this  is 
mere   hypothesis,    and  proceeds  upon  the   improbability  that 
Hhose    who   understood  ihe  use  of  metals   would  continue  to 

•  make  use  of  tools  so  rude  and  inefficient  as  tlie  other.  The 
contrary   ia  now  demonstrated  by   the  frequent  occurrence  of 

•  Stone  and  metal  instruments  in  the  same  barrow ;  and  the  fact 
nmy  be  accounted  for,  by  recollecting  first,  that  copper  ia  loo 

^toft  for  many  purposes  of  skill  and  hibour;  and  secondly,  that 
[Csfsar  describes  it  vls  eMremely  scurce  in  Britain  at  the  pe- 
iJiod  of  bis  invasion.     And  here  we  cannot  foibear  to  express* 
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a  wish  that  Sir  Richard  Hoare  would  subject  some  of  his  metallic 
celts  or  spearheads  to  an  assay.  Their  appearauces  and  complexion 
are  probably  very  different ;  for  we  have  seen  some  of  pure  cop- 
per,  others  resembling  brass,  and  a  thiixl  sort;  which  from  their 
paleness,  seemed  to  have  been  alloyed  with  tin.  The  numbers  too 
and  the  magnificence  of  these  barrows  which,  excepting  a  few  in- 
stances, appear  to  have  covered  the  remains  of  persons  who  had  died 
in  peace,  and  were  often  family  deposits,  prove  a  very  considerable 
|K>pulatioa  in  the  tract  in  question. — Society  had  always  its  grada- 
tions, and,  in  the  Briti^  period,  there  must  have  existed,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  few  who  could  afford  such 
elaborate  memorials,  such  artificial  mountains  piled  upon  their 
bones,  as  in  the  fourteenth  century  could  defray  the  cost  of  a  re- 
cumbent statue,  or  in  the  present,  a  bust  by  NoUeKuis;  yet  there  are 
BO  diminutive  tumuli:  those  who  could  not  do  much  for  their  de- 
parted friends  would,  it  seems,  do  nothing.  How  many  thousands 
therefore  of  the  BelgaB  must  lie  unmarked !  Again ;  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  island,  every  thuig  in  these  remains  proves  not  only 
the  comparative  numbers,  but  the  civilization  and  opulence  of 
(heBritbh  Belgss.  In  the  wastes  of  the  North  of  England,  and, 
with  our  author's  leave,  in  Wales  also,  such  memorials  are  either 
very  rare,  or  of  later  date,  and  their  contents  for  the  most  part 

A  singular  practice  seems  also  to  have  prevailed  hi  the  Britons  of 
Wiltehire,  namely,  that  of  placing  their  dead  bodies  in  short  cists  ex- 
cavated out  of  the  chalk,  with  their  knees  drawn  up  and  their  legs 
nearly  in  a  perpendicular  posture.  The  practice,  from  its  frequency, 
was  plainly  not  accidental  in  its  origin  ;  but  had  its  rise  probably 
in  some  unknown  superstition.  Sir  Richard's  illustration  of  it  will 
prove  once  more  how  perilous  it  is  for  some  persons  to  plunge 
uito  the  depths  of  theory.  '  lliis  I  conceive  to  be  the  most 
ancient  form  of  burial,  and  the  same  alluded  to  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  And  Jacob  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and 
yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people.'  Now, 
to  say  nothing  of  our  author's  utter  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of 
llie  phrase,  *  gathered  unto  iiis  people,'  what  connexion,  we  would 
ask,  is  there  between  the  attitude  of  a  dying  man  in  his  bed  and 
Ihe  position  of  his  corpse  in  the  grave  ?  But  thus  Tenderden  steeple 
is  the  cause  of  Goodwin  Sands.  For  some  reason  now  inexpli- 
cable, the  long  barrows  were  uniformly  uninteresting,  as  they  were 
found  to  contain  little  more  than  skeletons. 

We  take  leave  of  the  worthy  Baronet  for  the  present,  with 
gratitude  for  the  pleasure  which  his  magnificent  work  has  afforded 
us,  and  with- earnest  and  assured  expectation  of  more.  Will  he  con- 
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descend  to  accept  a  frieiidl y  hint  at  parting  f  He  iis  now  fast  bj*-' 
pioaching  to  the  holy  ground  of  Stonehenge,  ^ith  pleasure  no' 
doubt ;  but  with  pleasure,  we  trust,  not  unchecked  by  awe.  In 
the  iTtidat  of  this  animating  scene,  let-  him  not,  we  entieat  him, 
mistake  the  enthusiasni  of  taste  for  the  inspiration  of  genius.  On 
that  subject  he  may  be  assured^  that  the  day  of  genius,  and  of  erudi- 
tion also  is  past ;  yet  the  Phoenician  and  the  Briton,  the  Roman 
ttiidtlie  Dauvj  by  ihfir  several  advocates,  by  Sammes,  imd  by  Cam- 
den, by  Jones,  ^mdby  Stukeley,  will  severally  claim  his  patronage, 
and  ask  his  judgment  ;  but  let  him  remember  his  own  motto,  and 
be  obdurate.  Let  him  dig,  dt^lineate,  describe,  engrave,  (ha;  tibi 
erunt  artes,)  but  beware  of  theor\fj  *  for  that  way  madness  lies.' 
Above  all,  when  he  approaches  the  mysterious  precinct  of  A  bury, 
kt  him  see,  or  dream  he  sees,  the  awful  form  of  Chyndonuv*  un- 
dtilfttiug  through  all  its  windings,  and  let  him  henr  and  obey  the 
ifi'arning  voice  of  the  Archdniid — ckkj  exix;  6s-(f  «Ai1/j5>;. 


RT,  VIL  Remarks  on  a  PaiPphht  eutitkd  '  The  QtmiionjSic.' 
By  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart  M,  P, 
Author  of  the  History  of  ibc  Public  Revenue  of  the  British 
Empire.    Loudon,    Cadell  f  Stockdale ;  Richardson.  1810, 

E  concluded  our  last  number  with  an  espression  of  regret 
that  we  were  prevented,  at  that  time,  from  accompa- 
nying Sir  John  on  liis  second  sally :  we  now  proceed  to  solicit  the 
benevolent  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  Right  Honourable  Ba- 
ronet^s  new  exploits  afjainst  the  Bullion  Committee. 

He  who  undertakes  to  contpost;  two  successive  tveatises  on  the  , 
sauie  subject,  and  under  the  same  circumstances,  has  two  main  ob- 
jects to  keep  in  view :  the  one,  to  preserve  such  a  ainulariry  as  will 
make  him  tolerably  consistent  with  himself;  the  other,  to  introduce 
so  much  variety  as  will  prevent  absolute  sameness.  Of  Sir  John's 
powtr  of  differing  from  himself  he  had  already  exhibited  such  strik* 
lug  specinteus,  that  he  might  very  reasonably  consider  Ids  reputa- 
tion on  that  point  as  established  :  and,  though  he  has  not  altogether 
omitted  on  the  present  occasion,  to  fumisb  new  proofs  of  this  happy 
\ersatillty,  it  must  be  ivwned  that  he  appears  to  hfl\e  directed  his 
chief  atletilion  to  the  other  object;  and  to  have  studiously  given  to 
thi.*;  second  pamphlet  a  strong  family  likeness  to  the  first  5  a  resem- 
bliince  *  quuktu  dvcei  em  soraram partly  indeed  produced  by  a 
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pretty  free  transcription  from  the  elder  to  the  younger  of  these 
kindred  dissertations. 

Upon  dissection,  the  frame  or  skeleton  will  be  fonnd  to  be  nearly 
the  same  in  both  ;  though  there  is  a  trifling  change  in  the  nomen^ 
clature  of  the  parts,  and  a  few  of  the  members  are  slightly  dislo- 
cated. It  may  be  proper  to  notice  very  shortly  some  of  these  va-' 
nations. 

This  pamphlet  is  distinguished  by  two  title  pages ;  in  the  first 
of  which  Sir  John's  rank  and  qualifications  are  omitted,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  a  motto  from  Sir  James  Steuart's  *  Po- 
Htical  Economy  in  the  second,  the  motto  is  displaced  in  its  tum, 
to  make  room  for  the  titles  of  Sir  John,  as  Right  Honourable  and 
M.  P.  with  the  farther  designation  (to  prevent  counterfeits)  of 
'  aotiior  of  the  History  of  the  Public  Revenue  of  the  British  Empire.' 
This  mode  of  multiplying,  and,  at  the  same  time,  varying  the  bap- 
tismal registers  of  his  literary  offspring  is,  we  believe,  peculiar*  to- 
Sir  John. 

After  this  double  annunciation,  we  have,  as  usual,  an  *  address 
to  the  reader which  is  followed  by  an  *  advertisement which  is 
foliowed  by  '  preliminary  observations;*  which  are  followed  by 

*  remarks  on  Mr.  Huskisson's  pamphlet which  are  followed  by 

*  political  maxims which  are  followed  by  the  *  conclusion whi^ 


We  need  not  enlarge  on  the  skill  which  Sir  John  has  displayed 
m  this  instance,  in  the  manner  of  arraying  his  forces;  it  being 
evident  that  the  disposition  by  which  the  '  preliminary  observations' 
are  made  to  occupy  and  strengthen  the  centre  of  his  line,  is  a  most 
masterly  manoeuvre ;  and  that  the  *  conclusion,'  naturally  the 
weakest  and  most  assailable  part,  is  admirably  protected  by  the 
*  postscript;'  whilst  the  more  advanced  station  which  his  postscripts 
have  heretofore  been  accustomed  to  fill,  is  guarded  by  a  strong 
veteran  detachment  from  the  former  pamphlet,  in  the  ranks  of 
which  we  find  interspersed  only  a  very  few  sentences  which  the 
most  scmtinizii^  eye  is  capable  of  distinguishing  as  new  re- 
cruits. 

Foremost  among  the  arguments  which  Sir  John  has  enlisted  in 
his  service  since  the  date  of  his  other  publication,  are  two  facts, 
(as  he  by  courtesy  calls  them,)  which  he  announces  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  his  '  address  to  the  reader;'  the  one  '  zfall  in  the  price  of 
gold,'  confirmecT  by  his  assurance  that  it  *  will  be  still  lower ;'  the 
other  a  *  state  of  exchange  with  Ireland,'  which  afforcls,  Sir  John 
says,  a  *  decisive  proof  that  abundance  of  currency  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  rate  of  exchange.'  By  the  fortunate  discovery  of  these 
two  facts,  he  conceives  that  he  shall  effectually  '  put  an  end  to  ahy 
prolonged  discussion ;' — an  expectation  which  would  no  doubt  have 
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been  realized,  bad  it  not  moat  perversely  happened  that  gold,  which 
when  the  Contniittee  reported  was  *  about  per  cent,  above  the 
mint  pi-ice/  has  rhftit  (iustead  of  falling,)  to  about  25  per  cent.;  and 
Vereitnot  fleruly  shewn,  hy  the  terms  oi'  Sir  Jolm's  own  siatenieot, 
1st,  tliat  the  exchunge  with  Ireland  was  18  i^er  cent,  agaimt  that 
coiiDtiy  m  the  >e:ti'  J  804,  when  die  circulation  of  bank  paper  in 
Ireland,  as  compared  \vjlh  that  of  England,  was  in  llie  pro  portion, 
of  3  to  l6;  Iifiand  then  having  a  circulation  ot  3,0<W,rKJO,  and 
England  of  about  1 6,000,000 :  ^idly,  iJiut  the  exchange  rose  to  par, 
upon  a  riduction  of  Insh  paper,  to  t2,4C>0,(;)0{>/.  Knglish  pyper  re- 
xnaining  nearly  llit;  same  in  amount  as  before;  and  ildly,  that  the 
exchange  continues  at  par,  notwilhstynding  the  re-augmentation  of 
Irish  paper  from  ^,400,000/.  to  .5,100,0fKj/.  ihere  having  been  a 
contemporaneous  augmentation  of  paper  in  J^'^ngiand,  from  sixteen 
to  about  twenty-two  millions.  If  Sir  John's  fmancial  and  political' 
occupations  sbould  permit  him  ever  to  waste  a  moment  upon  the 
theoi7  of  weights  and  nvetujures — if  his  attachment  to  more  fan- 
ciful ^  balances'  of  trade  and  of  payments'  has  not  led  liini  to  look 
with  contempt  npou  ordinary  scales  and  iitfel-jards,  he  may  satisfy 
himself  by  no  very  laborious  investi^tiou,  that  \a  hen  an  e<|uilibnuni 
has  been  destroyed  by  too  great  a  weight  on  one  side,  it  may  be  re- 
Btored  either  by  subtraction  of  the  excess  of  that  weight  from  one 
scale,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  correspondent  weight  to  the  other; 
and  that  w  hen  the  equilibrium  betw  een  the  tw  o  scales  has  been 
by  either  of  these  pi  ocesses  established,^  it  is  not  necessarily  dii- 
ranged  again  by  equivalent  additions  to  l>oih. 

Having  thus,  iu  the  address  to  the  reader,  dispo&ed  of  the  whole 
cf  the  subject  in  two  sentences,  and  ^  put  an  end  to  any  prolonged 
discussion,'  by  shevvtng  that  tlicre  is  in  fact  nothing  to  discuss^  our 
author  thinks  the  way  is  sufficiently  cleared  for  his  '  advertisement/ 
which  he  acforduigfy  commences  at  p.  J  5,  with  a  lamentatioQ 

*  that  any  cfintroversy  regiirding  the  circulation  of  the  country 
should  arise  at  a  moment  when  we  have  so  many  other  important 
questions  to  dii»tract  our  attention,"  and  forth  with  plunges  mto  the 
Tcry  thickest  of  tliat  controversy  of  which,  he  thus  laments  tlis 
existence,  and  of  w  Inch  a  few  pages  before  he  had  announced  tlie 
tennination. 

This  epic  arrangement  of  our  author,  by  which  he  b^ns  in  tlie 
middle  of  his  subject,  cruelly  puzzles  and  perplexes  the  critic^  wha 

*  toils  after  him  in  vain/  If  Sir  John's  gestation  had  been  left  to 
nature  indeed,  it  appears  that  he  would  have  been  first  deHivered 
of  that  part  of  his  work  which  now  begins  at  page  55  j  for  it  !• 
there  that  he  first  gratifies  us  with  the  following  cheering  assurance. 

*  I  shall  proceed  to  die  jrrmdpaf  a^tjrct  1  had  in  view  in  publishing 
this  work,  namely,  to  state  those  Poi.iticai  Maxims,  which  explain 
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the  iieas  wkiek  have  occuired  to  me  upon  the  subjects  of  coin  and  paper 
currency,  the  meaning  of  which,  I  hope,  that  any  author,  of  even 
common  penetration,  will  find  little  d'0icuUi/  in  comprehending. 
.  *  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  to  prevent  any  idea  being  entertained, 
that  these  observations  are  published  at  the  instigation  of  any  party  in 
the  country,  that  they  have  not  been  communicated  to  a  single  member 
of  either  house  of  parliament;  and  that  the  individual  who  writes 
them,  is  alone  either  implicated  in,  or  responsible  for  their  contents.' 

Then  follow  the  *  political  maxims,'  in  which  Sir  John  has  thus 
providently  claimed  his  right  of  literary  property ;  a  right  which 
we  shall  most  cheerfully  contribute  to  establish,  by  thus  publicly 
(ieclariDg,  t^at  the  said  Maxims  explanatory  of  the  ideas  tchich 
have  occurred  to  Sir  John  are,  for  the  most  part,  no  other  than 
the  '  Axioms'  promulgated  in  his  former  pamphlet,  and  already 
by  us  communicated  to  our  readers.  We  further  declare  that  we  think 
^em  innocent  of  any  undue  extent  of  meaning,  such  as  an  author  (or 
even  reader  of  penetration  would  *  find  difficulty  in  comprehending.* 
We  are  also  ready  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  to  avow  our 
conviction  that,  among  the  political  parties  which  at  present  divide 
and  distract  the  country,  there  is  not  one  which  we  believe  capa- 
ble of  having  '  instigated'  such  *  observations ;'  nor  any  member 
of  either  House  of  Parliament  whom  we  can  consider  as  *  respon- 
fflble'  for  them,  except  the  writing  *  individual,'  who  *  is  alone  im- 
plicated in  their  contents.' 

The  novelty  for  which  these  maxims,  or  axioms^  as  here  pre- 
sented to  the  reader,  are  principally  remarkable,  is  the  specifica- 
tion of  the  six  crying  evils  atteridant  on  coin;  which  is  predicated 
to  be  1°  too  bulky; — 9!*  unattainable,  because  too  highly  valued, 
abroad; — 3°  subject  to  wear; — 4*  obnoxious  to  clipping  and 
sweating ; — b°  apt  to  be  hoarded ; — and  6*  liable  to  be  stolen. 

Sir  John's  researches  into  antiquity,  and  his  acquaintance  with, 
the  manners  of  more  simple  and  unadulterated  stages  of  society, 
have  furnished  him  with  a  list  of  articles  heretofore  employed  as 
iponey,  which  are  free  from  this  combination  of  inconveniences ; 
and  the  substitution  of  which  he  unquestionably  would  have  re- 
Qommended  in  the  pluce  of  gold  and  silver^  had  we  not  been 
already  more  unexceptionably  provided. 

*  The  ancient  Britons,'  says  he,  *  used  iron  rings  or  flatei  as  mone^^. 
The  Spartans  preferred'  (to  this  British  custom,  *  iron  bars  quenched  in 
vinegar  that  they  might  not  serve  for  any  other  purpose.  Seneca 
observes  that  anciently^  (that  is  before  the  time  of  the  Britons  and  Spar- 
tans) *  there'  (q.  where  ?)  *  was  stamped  money  of  leather.  The  Hol- 
landers in  1574  coined  great  quantities  of  pasteboard.  Coteries,  a  kind 
of  shell,  are  made  use  of  as  money  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  the 
East  Indies.  All  these  sorts  of  money  are  of  little  or  no  intrinsic  value.' 
p.  4S,  44. 
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Any  one  of  these  mcdiaj  it  must  be  confesssed,  would 
clearly  preferable  to  those  metals  inaccurately  called  '  precious, 
M'bich  Sir  John  has  at  length  happily  aucceeded  in  disqualifying 
'Iron,*  it  is  tme,  might  be  buik^;  and  '  pasteboard,'  as  well  as-lea 
ther,  subject  to  wear ;  *  cowries  might  be  hoarded  in  the  cabitic 
of  conchologists- — -and  tlic  profligacy  of  the  timea  is  such  that  ther 
15  no  absoKite  assurance  agaiii£>t  theft.  But  none  of  these  articles 
are  liable  to  the  second  of  Sir  Jolm's  objections,  that  of  being  too 
highly  valued  abroad  :  and  even  if  the  practice  of  *  coining  paste- 
board/ which  \n  now  among  the  arles  deperdiiaj  could  be  happily 
restored,  and  that  of  *  stamping  leathei'*  transferred  from  the  excise 
to  the  mint,  there  are  probably  few  persons  who  would  set  about' 
flipping  either  of  those  materials;  and  still  fewer,  wc  imagine,  who, 
except  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  and  as  a  substitute  for  Sir  Jolm'a 
duoib-bells,  would  take  the  trouble  of  *  sweating  a  vinegtir  barf 
Public  convenience  therefore  need  not  have  been  sacrificed,  nor' 
public  security  hazarded  by  the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  even  if  no* 
oUier  invention  than  lliose  which  Sir  John  has  here  recorded  had 
been  within  our  reach. 

But  paper,  as  Sir  John  justly  observes,  unites  to  all  the  advan- 
tages belonging  to  each  of  these  ruder  iiiateriab^  two  which  are* 
peculiar  to  itself — ^'  the  one  of  the  iilinost  concern  to  the  good  faith 
and  security  of  private  life  \  the  other  of  the  highest  national  and 
political  importance/ 

*  When  an  individual  Is  plundered  of  coin/  (^ays  Sir  John  in  a  note,) 
*  there  are  no  means  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  other  specie  in  circu- 
lation/— '  But  notes/  proceeds  Sir  John,  '  may  be  marked — or  the  pay 
jDcnt  stopped—and  any  loss  thereby  prevented/ — -p,  60, 

It  is  true  that  this  objection  applies  not  to  gold  and  silver  esclugive- 
ly,  but  to  almost  any  t>f  the  ancient  substitutes — excepdng  perhaps' 
tlie  Lacedemonian  iron  bar — of  which  it  may  be  surmised  that  if 
cacli  man  w  tis  at  liberty  to  *  quench'  for  himself,  he  nniight  possibly 
be  able  to  detect  his  own  bar  in  circulation,  by  recognizing  the 
jHavour  of  his  liome-uiade  vinegar*  This,  however,  is  a  question 
for  antiquaries  and  chy mists. 

But  of  far  greater  importance  is  the  national  advantage,  and  na- 
tional security,  which,  unconsciously  to  oursehes,  we  are  now  en- 
joying, and  are  Hkcly  to  enjoy,  from  the  s;radualcxpatriutiou  of  our 
coin.  *  There  are  vaiious  sorts  of  bliudues.^/  C^^ays  Ocellus  Lu- 
canus,)  among  nations  a»  among  individuals.  The  tirstf  and  most 
pardonabte,  as  well  as  that  about  which  there  is  the  least  dispute/ 
(he  observes,)  *  is  not  to  see.  But  tbe  most  perverse  and  incurable/ 
{continues  he,)  is  to  see  in  a  false  light ;  and  to  attnbute  visible 
etleets  to  oUicr  Qan^Kn  ihuu  thoi**;  which  iu  fact  have  produced 
them/ 

Under 
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Under  ttis  latter  sort  of  obscuration  this  country  bas  long  la- 
boured. We  are  all  sensible  indeed  diat  we  have  not  yet  been 
actually  invaded.  The  preparations  of  our  inveterate  foe  for  this 
unhallowed  purpose  have  manifestly  been  relaxed.  But  this  relax- 
ation and  apparent  abandonment  of  his  purpose  have  by  the  bulk 
of  the  community  we  fear  been  most  unthuikingly  attributed  either 
to  the  more  advanced  state  of  our  preparations  to  repel  the  enemy, 
or  to  the  occupation  of  his  arms  in  other  quarters  of  the  world.— 
It  remained  for  Sir  John  to  dissipate  this  dangerous  illusion  by 
revealing  the  important  principle  which  governs  all  questions  of 
invasion.  The  attraction  of  the  invading  power  is,  according  to 
Sir  John,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  '  the  abundance  of  coin  or  bullion' 
in  the  country  proposed  to  be  invaded. 

*  In  regard  to  nations/  says  he,  *  abundance  of  coin  or  bullion  becomes 
the  immolate  object  of  an  invading  enemy.' 

The  foundation  of  our  security  therefore  against  this  last  of 
evils  was,  in  fact,  laid  in  the  Restriction  Bill,  at  the  re-comnience- 
ment  of  the  war ;  and  one  should  almost  believe  that  the  principle 
had  not  been  wholly  unsuspected  by  those  vt  ho  then  made  the 
duration  of  that  measure  commensurate  with  the  continuance  of  a 
state  of  hostility.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  now  clear  to  what  our 
growing  security  in  this  respect  is  to  be  attributed :  and  if  invasion 
should  yet  unfortunately  take  place,  those  who  maintain  and  pro- 
mulgate with  Mr.  Huskisson  that  large  quantities  of  guineas  are 
hoarded ;  and  those  more  pernicious  persons  who  justify  this  asser- 
tion by  their  practice,  will  be  alone  responsible  for  the  calamities 
wtdch  they  will  have  brought,  upon  themselves,  and  upon  their 
country.  Happily  however  as  well  as  justly  the  greater  part  of 
the  calamities  of  a  successful  invasion  would  fall  upon  those 
obnoxious  individuals ;  while  to  the  country,  in  general,  they  would 
be  alleviated,  in  proportion  as  paper  has  become  the  sole  medium 
of  circulation.  *  For,'  says  Sir  John,  *  the  paper  currency  pecu- 
liar  to  a  country,  if  he  (the  enemy)  succeeds  in  his  views  of  con- 
quest, is  of  no  use  to  him ;  whilst  it  circulates  among  those  who 
place  confidence  in  the  government,  under  whose  sanction  it  had 
been  issued.' — p.  60.  note. 

The  species  of  currency  'peculiar  to  this  country,*  is  a  paper  not 
exchangeable  for  cash.  Tliis  is  our  true  palladium.  The  most 
triumphant  and  relentless  conqueror  could  not  possibly  apply  such 
paper  to  any  use  which,  in  tiie  estimation  of  Sir  John  at  least, 
would  materially  diminish  its  value ;  nor,  could  he  check  its  cir- 
culation among  those  who  should  continue  '  to  place  confidence  in 
the  government,'  which  he  might  have  thought  tit  to  overturn. 
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It  wofikl  be  unjust  to  our  ingenious  author,  and  iinfaii*  to 
ihe  argunientjf  to  quit  this  topic  of  ihe  t;tttnparutivt"  merits  of  the 
precious  nietah  mt\  paper  CMiTency^  without  brinp;ing  into  view 
one  other  consideration  of'  a  hS'^hcr  itnd  mtm^  solemn  nature,  with 
sW'hich  it  is  enforcefi  in  a  subsecjuent  part  of  the  pamphEet. 

As  a  tinaticicr,  as  h  politician,  as  a  lover  of  hSs  coutitrj',  enougti 
bas  been  saiti  by  Sir  John  to  discredit  j^jnUi  and  ailver.    It  remained 
consider  them  as  u  philosopher  and  pliiliiiidiropi^t.  Ejfoditfntnr 
tpes^  (says  the  h*artied  Synlaxis.)    Refiiiintv  on  this  general  refloc- 
\ion,  Sir  John  calls  our  attention  in  p|K  0  i,  f»5,  to  the  manifest 
injustice  and  cruelty  incident  to  the  process  of  extracting  the  ore 
>f  lh«  precious  metals  *  from  the  bowels  of  the  eurtli/    We  must 
bserve,  however,  that  with  a  generositj',  or  even  prodigality  of 
'forbearance,  which  sufficieutly  evinces  his  contidonce  in  the  ge- 
nuine strength  of  lils  argument,  he  omitn  to  fortify  it,  as  he  might 
have  done,  by  contrasting?  tho  isuhterranoous  situation  of  the  miner 
\vith  thu  wholesome  occupation  of  the  peaceful  and  innocent  ra^- 
mttn,  whose  industi7  is  employed  in  collecting  in  open  day  the  i-d\f 
«iiaterial  of  our  present  curreiicy- 

The  preference  of  paper  over  coin  is  thus  sufficiently  establiahefl 
hy  Sir  John's  single  authority.  Suddenly,  however,  he  appears  to 
^row  weary  of  the  uudividt*d  retiponsibilily  which  he  had  so  jea- 
lously claimed  to  hTn^self  in  his  *  politicul  maxims,*  and  informs 
lis  that  he  has  compared  his  opiiiiona  with  those  of  Sir  Janiei 
<Steuart,  and  having  premised  that  '  even/  zrord  Sir  James  Stenart 
«ays  respecting  coin  and  currency  merits  the  attention  of  those 
who  wish  to  be  wrtster  of  those  intricate  aubjects,'  he  proceeds 
to  subjoin,  f<j-  the  consideration  of  the  reader,  those  piiasages 
which  seemed  to  bim  the  most  essential - 

Thus  is  readily  obtained  a  sufficient  mass  of  excellent  matter. 
But  a^  it  i*  our  author's  peculiar  boast  tliat  he  has,  on  every  occa* 
liion,  extremely  compressed  hts  materials  ^  which  otherwise,  from 
their  expansive  nature,  might  have  swollen  into  '  a  pamphlet  as  long 
as  Mr.  Huskisson*s;  as  to  transcribe  *  every  word'  of  Sir  James 
Steu:irt'a  fuurlh  book,  however  valuable,  would  have  been  to  incur 
the  possible  charge  of  prolixity  :  and  further  as  tliat  book  coutainj?, 
togetlier  with  much  able  reasaning  in  Jftrtmr  of  paper  currency,  a 
Iiiunbtn*  of  equally  cogent  arguments  illustrating  (he  dtmg^ens  to 
which  it  may  lead,  it  is  evident  that  the  indiscriminate  adoption  of 
the  whole,  Mould  neither  have  been  consistent  with  the  peculiar 
brevity,  nor  favourable  to  the  peculiar  «y?tem  of  our  author. 
Whereas,  by  magnaiiimously  leavhi*,  for  the  convenience  of  such 
of  \m  adversaricH  as  may  want  them,  all  those  of  Sir  James's  opi-* 
nioiis  which  militate  iigainst  his  purpose,  antf  by  copying  and 
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adorning  with  additional  remarks  tliose  which  seemed  <  the  moat 
essential  to  it,*  he  effects  the  necessary  abridgment,  and  at  the 
same  time  inoculates  his  venerable  colleague  with  his  own  doc- 
trines. The  reader,  henceforth,  under  the  guidance  of  tiie  twin 
baronets,  is  scarcely  aware  whether  it  is  Sir  John  or  Sir  James 
who  is  directuig  him  through  the  mazes  of  political  economy ;  till 
having  listened  to  their  Joint  eNhortations  through  six  long  divisions 
of  the  postscript,  he  is  dismissed  at  the  conclusion  of  it  by  Sir 
John  with  the  following  affecting  benediction : — *  These  doctrines 
are  invaluable,  and  are  completely  justified  by  the  recent  experience 
of  this  country.  Those  who  cannot  feel  their  importance  do  not 
merit  the  name  of  statesmen.'  p.  74. 

The  peculiar  fitness  of  Sir  John  to  decide  on  all  matters  of 
finance ;  the  anxiety  of  the  Mercantile  Body  to  engage  him  us  their 
principal  and  favonrite  champion ;  the  zeal  with  which  he  under- 
took their  cause ;  the  condescension  displayed  by  him  in  pro- 
posing to  the  Bullion  Committee  on  the  IQth  of  April  a  fit 
model .  for  the  Report  tlien  under  their  consideration ;  such  are  the 
topics  which  claim  the  attention  of  the  reader,  when  he  is  recalled, 
by  the  natural  order  of  the  work,  from  the  conclusion  to  the  *  Pre-; 
liminary  Observations.'  We  refer  to  the  work  itself,  for  a  copy 
of  that  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  in  which 
Sir  John  communicated  his  invaluable  Axioms  or  Maxims,  explain- 
mg,  at  the  same  time,  in  terms  of  the  most  graceful  urbanity,  the 
conduct  by  which  the  Committee  might  ensure  to  themselves  his 
entire  approbation.    The  unhappy  sequel  is  thus  related  : 

*  No  NOTICE  WAS  TAKEN  of  thls  Communication.  Whoever  will 
give  themselves  the  trouble  of  reading  it,  will  probably  admit,  that  if 
any  mischief  shall  arise  from  tlie  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee, 
they  were  fairly  uariml,  on  the  19th  of  April  last,  of  the  dangerous 
consequences  which  would  result  from  the  measures  they  intended  to 
propose. 

*  The  Report,  though  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  8tb  of.Junc,  did 
not  reach  me,  in  Jidinburgh,  till  about  the  l6'th  of  August.  1  happened 
then  to  be  on  the  eve  of  setting  out  for  London,  and  resolved  to  take  the 
Report  roith  me  as  a  companion  during  the  journey.  It  is  impossible  to 
expr^  the  astonishment  and  regret  which  l-felt  on  the  perusal  of  that 
performance. 

*  On  my  arrival  in  London,  I  found  the  whole  mercantile  toorld  in  the 
Btraost  distress,  which  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  idea,  that  the 
Report  would  be  acted  upon  as  soon  as  Parliament  reassembled.  Not 
a  person  seemed  resolved,  either  to  maintain  the  advantages,  or  to 
(teo/r  the  solidity  of  the  established  currency  of  the  country.  I  could 
not  therefore  resist  the  inclination  which  Ifdty  to  come  forward  at  such 
a  crisis ;  being  apprehensive  that  the  Bank  Directors  inight  be  deterred 
from  acting  with  sufficient  energy  in  checking  the  misfortunes  of  the 
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commercial  ivorid  at  tbat  time^  ttnless  they  were  convinced,  tliat  the 
doctrines  of  ilie  Committee  were  not  universally  admitted  as  they 
had  beeu  led  to  imagini'^  ant]  cousetjuently  jiiight  not  be  ultimately 
adtjpted*  I  wcis  t/tf/tcc  led  io  p^b!hJi  some  observations  on  the  Ueport 
of  the  Committee,  which  bave  been  for  soflie  time  before  the  Pub- 
lic/ (jpp.  34,33.) 

From  this  modest  narrative  it  iiiconle^taljly  appears  that  lo  Sir 
John  alone  will  our  posterity  be  indebted  for  tlie  pi^servatitwi  (if 
fortunately  it  shall  be  prcservtd)  of  an  uundtdteraUd  paper  money* 
He  first  discovered  llie  incurable  unwieldiiiessj  and  other  defects  of 
coin ;  he  foresaw,  as  u  consequence  of  tlie  Bullion  Committee, 
the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  danger  of  the  Capitol ;  he,  like 
the  winged  giiaidian  of  that  Capitol,  gave  waruing  of  the  danger 
on  the  IQlh  of  April.  'I'he  Comniiltee,  taking  advantage  of  his 
absence,  published  iheir  report ;  but  he  returned ;  he  comforted 
the  whole  mercantile  world ;  and  their  tears  were  changed  to 
smiles.  He  encouraged  the  Bank  Directors,  and  he  printed  his 
&'st  pamphlet. 

'  Having,  after  this,  been  led  lo  peruse'  Mr.  Iluskissou'a  pub- 
lication, he  thought  himself  bound  iu  duly  to  M'rile  some  remarlLS 
on  that  performance .  But  Mr.  Huskiason's  juiiconceptious  were 
so  numerous,  tliat  Sir  John's  piiiience  appears  to  have  abandoned 
him  at  the  19th  page  ;  and  he  has  tound  himself  compelled  to  leave 
us  a  mere  fragment  uf  that  critical  essay,  which  he  had  projected 
for  our  instruction.  Of  thai  fi  aj^mcnt,  however,  it  is  our  duty  lo 
lay  before  our  rca<kr3  a  short  analysis. 

Mr,  H  us  Lis  sou  had  staled,  xhut  the  work  wliich  he  submitted 
to  I  be  public,  hud  been  oiighially  prepared  for  '  an  indulgent  and 
limited  circle  of  friends  a  statement  which  Hirjohu  docs  not  con- 
trovert :  *  But  (says  lie,  p,  40.)  i  should  be  glad  to  kuow,  if  the 
cominimication  of  thene  opinions  uas  rest  rid  ed  to  pnrticular  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  s  Ai/  it  was  not  getwrrtl  T  Nothing  can  be 
more  adroit  than  Sir  Johu'a  device  of  thus  tying  down  his  adv  ersary 
to  tlie  perfurniance  of  two  incompatible  couditious.  Neither  is  thi* 
defect  the  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  Mr,  Huskii^son's  work.  '  Irw 
steud  of  renting  on  die  unproved  experience  of  modern  times,  he 
has  suffered  hi*  jndgiucnt  to  be  warped  by  a  Locke  and  otiier  au- 
thors of  former  pci  iods/  But  such  authority  '  in  questions  of  poli- 
tical economy,  caii  no  longer  be  recognized The  nsiture  of  at! 
demonstration  must  depend  on  ■  the  circumstances  of  the  time^,' 
(p.  38.)  in  which  the  reasoner  hapf)eiis  to  live.  What  mt\y Jhrmet  /^ 
bave  been  true  *  can  Jtever  be  applicable  to  such  ftu  era  as  that  in 
which  we  live.'  (ibid*)  Mr.  Locke's  doctrines,  in  political  econo- 
my, are,  like  '  tlie  ancient  dogmas  of  rt  Cuhimelta/  in  practical 
agriculture,  pert^tctly  <>bsQlete ;  and  are  alike  superseded  iu  modem 
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times  by  m  improved  pliiloioi>hy  in  both  sciences,  tlie  teacher  of 
nhicU  Sir  Johu's  madestv  torbids  liim  distuictly  to  name. 

VV  Ijat  ijiiylit  b«  Ml  .  H  iiakin^ou'^i  answers  to  odiers  of  Sir  John's 
charges  agaiiiisl  him,  we  do  not  venture  to  coiijerture;  but  lo  the 
masterly,  diough  chaiiteiR'd  ridicule,  w  itli  which  he  is  thus  assailed 
for  ihaviijg  '  sudercd  iimiself  to  be  misled  by  ancient  authors/ wc 
imagine  that  be  would  reply  by  declvriiig  his  coosent  to  appeal 
to  DO  more  than  two,  und  diose  very  modern  audiors,  whose  worksj 
though  extremely  voluminous,  and  perhaps  unneceasarily  multiplied 
in  tlieir  editions,  coiitaiu  in  each  copy  but  one  siugle  st^atcuce  i 
upon  the  coiistructifin  of  which  alone  tiie  %vhole  question  between, 
him  and  Sir  Jolm  Sinclair  turns.  These  authors  are  tbe  late  Mr. 
Abralmui  Newiand,  and  the  present  Mr.  Henry  Ilase.  And  the 
controverted  construction  arises  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  '  I 

PROMISE  TO  PAY.* 

Ilih  however  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  difficulties  which 
^Ir.  HuskiHson  hsis  to  encounter  in  ilie  contest.  Sir  John  having 
once  more  put  aside  all  authorities  living  or  dead,  except  his  own, 
proceeds  to  dis^port  hiniiielf  in  the  iield  which  he  has  Uius  cleared 
and  to  perplex  his  discomlited  antagonist  with  a  rapid  succession 
of  contradictory  aphorisms. 

*  The  coin  of  a  country/  (says  he)  *  tnay  be  compared  lo  its  roads;; 
TOR  neither  tlie  fouds  nor  the  currency  of  a  country  produce  am/  thing' 

While  Mr.  Huskisson  in  entangled  in  the  ina2e  of  this  utiex^ 
pected  simihlude,  he  comes  upon  luni  with  the  following  propo* 
sition : 

'  From  fifty  \o  sixty  millions  carr>-in|!;  on  our  agriculture,  our  com- 
merce, and  our  manirtuctuies,  and  producing  a  revcntiii  (and  cujwe- 
quently  si  national  Ibrce)  altogether  incredMe,  are  created  by  paper 

Taking  advantage  of  the  slate  of  stupor  into  which  he  natti- 
raliy  supposes  his  victim  to  be  thro^vn  by  blo\vs  coming  in  such 
opposite  directions,  our  merciless  author  now  pours  upon  him  *  the 
fall  of  stocks' — '  the  increase  of  barikruptcies' — *  the  shock  of 
mercantile  confidence' — *  ail  oi'  which/  he  declares,  *  m^^y  partly 
be  owing  to  other  rircumstances ;  but  a  considerable  share  of  tlie 
mischief  ought  certmnhf  to  be  attributed  to  the  Report  of  the  Bul- 
lion Conmiittee.'^ — ^p.  54. 

Turning,  however,  from  i\m  gloomy  side  of  the  picture,  and 
leaving  Mr.  Huskisson  to  the  miclisturbed  solutiou  of  the  difficul- 
ties propounded  to  him,  we  proceed  with  pleasure  to  collect  the 
renaaining  fragments  of  tlie  argument  scattered  through  the  various 
diviBioDS  of  Sir  John's  pampldet,  which  prove  all  our  prosperity  to 
have  flowed  txdminelt^  from  the  substitution  of  paper  for  coin* 
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Well  flware  lhat  the  impression  made  by  an  argument,  like  that 
produced  by  any  otlier  projectile,  is  proportionate  to  the  fretjueocy 
of  its  impulse;  Sir  John  very  wisely  borrows,  from  pages  12  and 
13  of  his  former  pamphlet,  the  important  tinanciRl  document^  by 
■fthich  it  appears  (us  we  sly  ted  in  our  last  Number)  that  the  taxes 
paid  by  ihts  country  in  1809  exceeded,  by  about  39  miniona,  the 
amount  of  our  revenue  in  179^.  During  the  period  which  has 
since  elapsed,  Sir  J  ohu  hsis  vainly  aLlempted  to  discover  any  change 
in  our  geographical  position  j  any  unusual  variation  of  the  com- 
|>ass,  any  electrical  phenomena,  or  anomalies  in  the  state  of  our 
atmosphere;  any  changes  in  our  physical,  or  moral,  or  political 
couijtitulion,  which  can  have  '  enabled  us  to  go  on,'  and  even  to 
thrive  under  an  accumulation  of  difficulties,  excepliug  only  the 
iubslittition  of  paper  for  coin, 

*  If  the  circulating  medium  was  rednced  to  [what  was]  its  amount 
ifi  1796,  (which  would  necessarily  result  from  the  auggestions  of  tb« 
Bulhon  Committee,)  Sir  John  much  questions  ivhether,  instead  of  rais- 
ing our  present  augmented  revenue,  and  maintaining  our  present  en- 
tended  establishments,  we  should  be  able  to  pay  even  the  nineteen  mil- 
lions which  were  raised  in  the  year  1 7^6*— p,  19. 

*  The  ability  to  pay  taxes/  says  he,  *  entirely  depends  on  the  abun- 
dance of  the  circulaiifjg  medium.— p.  42. 

*  Paper  currency,'  he  affirms,  *  lias  iiu  intrinsic  value.  The  nation 
Mas  iijhr  nothing ;  and  this  forms  its  principal  advantage.' — p-  44. 

Let  us  then  sum  up,  with  no  less  wonder  than  gratitude,  the  in* 
ftcmtable  qualities,  and  inetf'able  blessings  of  an  unlimited  paper' 
currency.  It  'costs  nothing.'  it  *  produces  nothing/  Yet  it  alone 
enables  us  to  '  pay  all  our  taxes/ — It  '  creates  cur  ajirieullure, 
commerce,  and  majuifactiu*es/ — It  '  maintains  a  force  altogether 
incredible.' — It  is  calculated  to  prevent  invatijon,  which  must 
therefore  (as  the  law  at  present  stands)  be  postpoued  till  six 
months  after  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

Having  thus  pursued,  link  by  link,  the  whole  chain  of  our  au- 
thor's reasoning,  and  twice  conducted  the  reader,  though  necessa- 
rily by  tortuouii  routes,  to  the  [end  of  lliis  important  treatise,  we 
are  compelled  once  more  to  retuni  upon  our  steps  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  anotlier  glance  at  the  two  title  pages. 

We  confess  lhat  we  were,  at  first,  unable  to  comprehend  why 
Sir  John,  amid  the  blaze  and  radiance  of  his  accumulated  honours^ 
siioidd  imagine  that  any  tidditional  splendour  could  accrue  from  the 
revived  imputation  to  hinisitlf,  in  title  page  No.  (3.  of  his  History 
of  the  Public  Revenue;  oue  of  his  earliest,  and,  without  disparage* 
ment  to  any  of  his  olhir  works,  the  most  obscure  of  his  per- 
formances. We  have,  however,  since  dihcovered  the  real  policj 
of  Sir  Jolmd  repioductiou  of  t\m  his  tirat-born  piogeuy. 
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'  The  mlbjects  of  coin  and  paper  currency  (he  haS'  observed,  p.  31,) 
«re  questions  of  great  difficulty,  regarding  which,  much  may  be  said  on 
^th  sides ;  and  in  the  deciding  of  which  penoM  ma^f  I  trusty  fairly  and 
.  conscientiously y  entertain  discordant  opinions' 

•  It  is  already  known  to  our  readers  that  Sir  John  exhibited,  in  ft 
paper  ctJAed  the  Contrast,  some  specimens  of  this  *  conscientious 
discordance'  between  hu  opinions  in  1797  and  1810.  But  this 
avowal,  he  seems  to  have  apprehended,  might  lead  to  the  sup- 
position that  be  had  dbifted  his  opinions  only  once  in  liie  course  of 
the  discussions  on  the  Bank  restriction.  To  refute  this  supposi- 
tiofi,  he  quotes  (p.  23)  from  the  third  volume  of  his  History  of 
tile  Revenue,  published  in  1 803,  the  following  extract. 

'  It  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose,  that  the  Bank  of  England,  as  at 
present  constituted,  can  ever  again  open  to  any  effective  purpose,  as  the 
least  rumour  of  war,  or  any  continuance  of  an  untavourable  state  of 
exchange,  must  compel  it  to  shut  again  its  coffers,  said  to  su^end  its 
payments  in  cash/ 

It  is  thus  dearly  shewn,  that,  in  1803,  our  author  maintained  an 
opinion  essentidly  different  from  either  of  his  opinions  of  1 797  and 
1610.  In  1797)  we  have  seen  him  strenuously  resisting  the  Re- 
atricbon  of  the  Bank,  and  predicting  ruin  to  the  Empire  if  cash 
payments  be  not  instantly  resumed;  in  1803,  as  he  now  apprises 
iis>  he  maintained  the  impossibility  of  the  Bank's  ever  resuming 
cash  payments;  and  in  1810,  we  behold  him  the  chosen  cham- 
pion of  the  present  system,  by  which  the  Bank  is  to  open  at  the 
txpiration  of  six  months  afier  the  peace.  These  three  opinions 
appear  to  comprehend  every  possible  variety  of  which  the  subject 
admits ;  and  therefore  the  inference  with  which  he  follows  up  th* 
above  quotation  from  his  publication  of  1803,  that  '  nothing  can 
be  more  unfair  than  to  attribute  any  change  of  opinion  in  [to] 
"ike  author  of  that  work,'  is  plauily  conclusive,  and  irresistible. 

Turning  over  this  second  title  page  we  f^ain  find  ourselves  at 
the  '  address,'  or  preamble.  Of  the  four  sections  of  which  it 
consists,  die  two  which  Sir  John  put  forward  as  the  foundation 
and  conclusion  of  his  labours,  have  already  been  noticed,  viz. 
I.  '  Hie  fall  in  the  price  of  gold.*  2.  *  The  rate  of  exchange  with 
Ireland.'  We  must  not  however  wholly  pass  by  the  two  remaining; 
Wtions.  3.  *  On  the  Bank  of  England  being  compelled  to  pur- 
diase  gold  at  any  price,  to  carry  on  its  circulation.'  4.  '  Upon  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  funded  property  of  the  country,  in  consis-' 
'  quence  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Bullion  Committee.' 

Sir  John  having  informed  us,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Merle, 
that  bullion,  which  had  been  at  15f ,  is  now  only  at  8|  per  cent« 
■above  the  Mint  price;  the  bigoted  admirers  of  coin  might  anti- 
cipate aa  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  ef  preparing  for  the> 
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i  Testiinptiou  of  cash  pavtnents.  But,  ui  Section  3,  Sir  John  fairly 
I  warns  us  that  if  the  Bank  should,  most  pusillan'unously,  conijeiit 
I  to  purchase  bulJioii  at  a  loss  of  even  8i  per  cent,,  they  would  en- 
I  ttrely  forfeit  his  protection. 

I  S(;ctiun4  we  consider  as  Sir  John's  most  d)stingtu<ilied  effort;  as 
l  a  piece  of  reasoning  in  which  subtlety  of  intellect  aiid  ingeuuoue 
I  candor  arc  equally  c-onspiciious. 

I  *  The  fall,  says  he,  which  has  tsiken  j>lace  in  the  value  of  the 
I'ltocks,  must  be  great/j/  owing  to  the  attack  that  has  most  unfortu- 
I  fi»tely  been  made  oti  our  rirculatiou,*  He  then  points  out  the  im- 
I'jnediale  ugencj  by  which  this  fall  must  have  been  brought  about, 
I  namely  the  anxiety  of  foreigners  to  sell  out,  from  their  appreheu- 
leion,  as  it  should  seem,  of  being  compelled  to  receive  their  divi- 
I  dencls  in  cash.  He  produces  a  *  statement  of  the  prices  of  the 
Ijdiftere4it  stocks,  on  the  €2d  February  and  Ist  December  1810/  by 
I  'wfaich  it  appears  that  Bank  stock,  the  capital  of  which  amounts 
I  to  between  1 1  and  13  mil! ions,  has  expeiKmced,  within  less  than 
Ffli  year,  the  very  remarkable  fall  of  32  per  cent.  During  the  same 
I  period,  tlie  price  of  the  public  funds,  of  which  the  aggregate 

■  capital  amounts  to  rather  more  than  775  millions,  has  fallen  about 
I'l^pcr  ceiitj  a  depression  which,  considering  the  usual  politics  of 
|«pecuIators  in  stock,  is  not  more  than  might  be  easUy  accounted 
I /or  by  any  occurrence  of  great  national  advantage,  or  national 
I  gloi'y,  such  as  a  vicloiy  gained  by  ourselves  or  by  our  allies,  or 
Itlie  elevation  of  Sir  John  to  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Comicil.  Such  is 
1 4he  simple  resrtlt  of  this  document;  and  never  did  mugtciau  per- 

I  form  more  wonders  w^ith  his  cabalistic  diagrams  than  Sir  John 
lias  w  rought  by  means  of  bis  Arabic  numerals.    The  course  of  his 

■  reasoning  is  as  follows  : 

II  If  the  public  creditors  hud  wished  to  sell,  and  hud  actually 
1;  sold  their  stock,  their  aggregate  loss,  at  1-^  percent  on  775  mil- 
I Jions  would  have  amounted  to  near  14  millions. 

L  And  if  a/i  the  holders  of  Bank  stock  had  done  the  same  thing,  their 
MOSS,  at  S^l  per  cent,  on  between  1 1  and  I'i  millions,  would  amount 
[to  beUveen  3  and  4  million!*. 

■  '  Thui  it  up'pejiri,  rimt  the  value  of  funded  properly,  has  already 
MalSeh  to  the  enurniniis  fttjuiunt  of  £i7, 182,45)3.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Much  a  statement  will  av^akvn  the  atfention  v^f  the  proprietors  of  the  stock* 
Kfn  general  to  the  necessiiif  of  presertuig  our  present  a^staa  unim- 
laired,  &c, 

I  '  f  riiti)  tlie  preceding  statement  it  is  evident,  that  the  proprietors  of 
fjttnk  slock  ha-vf  already  suffered,  in  the  value  of  their  nrojierty,  to  the 
l^inouiit  of  nearly  four  miUioiis  sterling; — yet  when  these  proprietors 
Farf  asjsat'th'if^  it  is  considered  to  be  indecorous  in  them  to  raise  my  ch- 
IffWMr  aj^ainst  procecdiugs,  by  ^vhich  «hcir  nioit  aubstantial  interests  arc 

deeply  affected.'  (p.  12.) 
P  ,    '  Nothing 
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Notliing  can  be  more  ingenious  lhan  this  mode  of  amalgamatmg 
the iotGrests  of  the  holders  of  the  public  iunds  with  those  of  the 
BanV  proprietors;  iiothinjr  more  delicate  than  ihe  insinuation  of 
the  meaus  hy  which,  having  once  determined  to  make  common 
cause,  tlic  combined  party  may  effectually  resist  any  innovtitiou  in 
the  present  state  of  our  currency. 

Is  it  not  possible,  however,  that  some  proprietors  of  the  public 
funds  before  tliey  consent  to  diis  species  of  piirtnerghip,  luai/  make 
some  impertineut  inquiries,  respecting  Uie  real  iuimejis  and  equality 
of  tlie  proposed  imn  f  May  they  not  ask  whether  there  have  hitherto 
been  any  pecuUtir  gains  aud  advanlagesi  beionging  to  Bank  stock  f 
Whether  any  exorbitant  rise  in  its  marketable  vuhie  has  taken 
place;  whether,  for  instance,  that  value  has  more  than  doubled; 
and  witliiii  what  time  and  since  what  pei'iod  r  Whether  any  increase 
has  taken  place  in  the  rate  of  the  yearly  dividend  r  Wht-lher,  in 
addition  to  diia  circumstance,  any  extrinsic  source  of  profit  had 
accrued,  in  the  shape  of  botius^  or  otherwise,  to  liie  proprietors  of 
this  stock  witluii  tlie  same  time  and  since  tiie  same  period  ?  And 
if  it  shouJd  appeal-  upon  investigation  that,  within  the  space  of  t3 
yearis  since  the  year  1797»  the  marketable  vuhie  of  100/.  Bank 
stock  had  risen  from  something  less  than  1 to  very  near  280/- ; 
that  the  dividend  has  been  increaseti  from  7  to  10  per  cent. ;  and 
tliat,  in  the  course  of  the  tiiame  peiiod,  bonuses  to  the  amount  of 
about  3'2  per  cent,  had  beeu  given  to  every  propi  ielor may  not 
the  public  annnitant  aiik  whether  any  such  adva!itages  arc  intuiuled, 
Ju  future,  to  be  shared  amongst  the  ho  hit  rsi  of  the  public  funds  ^ 
ind,  if  answered  in  die  iit^gative,  rrwij  be  not  begin  to  suspect  Uiat 
those  profits,  in  which  he  neither  has  had,  nor  is  to  have  any  par- 
ticipation, may  possibly  have  been  acquired  in  some  degree  ut  his 
expeuiie  r 

W  e  confess  therefore  that  we  do  not  much  expect  that  Sir 
Johns  hint  about  ^  clamour'  wili  be  taken,  at  least  by  the  holders 
of  the  public  funds; — or  that  t/tei/  will  tiisily  be  led  to  consider 
themjselves  aggrieved  wlienever  the  Legislature  shall  think  fit  to 
direct  the  resumpiion  of  cash  payments. 

Nothing  now  remains  to  be  noticed  but  the  motto  which  Sir 
John  has  inshrined  in  his  title  page  No.  1,  and  which  he  would 
no  doubt  have  inscribed  on  it  in  letters  of  gold,  but  that  ink  and 
paper  are,  in  his  eyes,  more  valuable,    lliis  apophthegm,  whilst 
it  shews  the  genuine  dread  and  detestation  in  whicli  Sir  John  holds 
11  antipapyrical  heresies,  exhibits  at  the  santc  time  no  equivocal 
roof  of  his  desterity,  in  accommodating  a  quotation  to  his  pur- 
cse,  by  the  judicious  retrenchment  of  what  is  redundant  or  inap- 
licabte. 

Th«  sentence  quoted  by  Sir  John  as  a  motto  is, 

I  3  *  Had 
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*  Had  tnalters  been  left  without  any  change  at  all,  no  bad  eonse- 
<jVtenceo  wobld  have  followed.  Tbes£  existed  Qtd^  in  the.  hcadu  of  Theo^ 
ti*in/—{S'ii-  James  Steuart'a  Pol,  Ecou.  Book  IV.  cap-  31.) 

We  have  referred  to  Sir  James  Steuart'g  work,  and  there  find 
tile  sentence  as  folbws:  '  These  existed  only  in  the  heads  of  THE 
Tr  E  N  c  H  theorists the  passage  from  which  the  extract  is  taken  be^ 
ing  a -vindication  and  defence  of  the  notorious  Mississippi  scheme^ 

It  appears  from  this  omission  that  llsere  is  in  the  paper  system, 
as  well  as  in  other  systems  of  philosophy,  an  exoteric,  and  an 
esoteric  doclrine^ — one  doctrine  to  be  preached  to  the  crowd, 
and  atiother  to  be  understood  by  the  initiated :  a  mode  of  instruc- 
tion which  we  might  conceive  to  have  been  adopted  by  Sir  John 
from  Pythagoras,  if  we  did  not  recollect  the  many  points  of  diffe- 
rence between  these  two  eminent  philosophers ;  —  Pythagoras** 
imperturbable  taciturnity,  and  Sir  John's  indefatigable  conimimi- 
cativeneas;  Pythagoras's  aversion,  and  Sir  John's  predilection  for 
the  Bean  husbandry^Pythagoras's  thigh  of  gold,  and  Sir  John's 
antipathy  to  tliat  metal.  this  aa  it  may,  we  think  ourselves 
indebted  to  this  quotation,  and  this  omission  of  Sir  John's  for  a 
new  view  of  the  whole  subject  in  controversy,  and  one  vihich  it  may 
perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the  world  was  yet  prepared  to  receive. 
Can  it  be  that  Sir  John,  amidst  his  midtifarioiis  occupatioM,  has 
not  found  sufficient  leisure  to  acquire,  from  a  contemplation  of 
tlie  internal  process  of  his  own  miiKl,  any  notion  of  the  association 
of  ideas  ?  Or  did  he  really  think  tite  time  come  for  suggesting, 
covertly  and  delicately^  to  the  mind  of  every  attentive  reader,  the 
analogy  which  the  indefinite  continuance  of  our  present  system  of 
currency  would  bear  to  that  so  happily  devised  for  the  heueht  of 
*  France,  by  the  ingenious  though  much  calumniated  Law? 


We  should  now  take  leave  of  our  author  with  an  expression  of 
our  gratitude  for  tlie  in^itruction  and  amusement  which  he  has 
afforded  us,  were  we  not  desirous,  before  we  part  from  him,  of 
correcting  an  error  into  \>'hich  we  understand  certain  well-meaning 
but  ill-advised  persons  have  fallen,  as  if  some  disparagement  had 
beun  intended  to  his  parts  and  dignity  by  the  ceremony  of  which 
*  we  admitted  the  suggestion  in  the  conclusion  of  our  criticism  on 
his  former  pamphlet. 

Such  an  error  could  only  proceed  from  a  profound  ignorance  of 
all  antient  atid  modern  history  ;  both  of  which  teem  with  examples, 
which  shew  the  Ram  to  have  been  considered,  in  all  ages,  as 
belonging  to  the  very  noblest  class  of  quadrupeds. 

Need  we  recall  to  any  man  s  recollection  Count  Hamilton's 
Ratp,  the  well  known  historiogi*apherof  the  giant  Moulineaw  ?  and 
particukriy  that  giunfs  most  touching  and  pathetic  ejspostulation, 

'  Beikr 
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'  Belief  tnon  ami,  si  tu  vouhis  commencer par  h  commencement fiu 
me  feruis  grand  p/ahir!* — m  expostulation  almost  invoIuntarUjr 
iuggestiiig  itself  to  the  s^'mpiithetic  feelings  of  every  reader  of  Sir 
John*i»  pamphlets. 

Need  we  refer  to  that  admued  Arabiau  miscellany,  which  is 
well  known  to  contaiw  tl)e  mmt  faithful  and  lively  picture  of  ih© 
luanuers  and  customs  of  the  JEast*  for  the  story  of  the  talking  bar- 
ber's third  brother^  who  was  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  iufjtructing 
and  tiaining  Kama  to  single  combat,  and  who  had  Uus  farther  pe- 
cuiiarity  that  he  considered  himself  ajii  defrauded  by  n  magician 
who  paid  him  in  paper  money  ? 

Does  not  Rtitgersiua  represent  Robertus  Titiuji,  as  quoting  from 
Publiu.^  Victorius,  the  posiuve  ussortion  that  the  sons  of  kings  were 
anciently  wont — tn  ariete  eqnitandi  rudimenta  didici&se — ^to  learn 
to  ride,  in  the  first  instance,  on  a  Ham  ^ 

Apolloniiis,  m  our  readers  cannot  but  remember,  attributes  to 
Ihe  Rani  a  human  voice ;  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Hecatseus. 
Dionysius  of  Mitylene  goes  so  far  as  to  represent  die  Ram  as  the 
fireceptor  or  privy  couniiellor  of  a  prince.  But  Mauilius  speak:^ 
itiU  more  to  our  purpose,  when,  describing  tlie  Ram  among  the 
heavenly  constellutiony,  he  declares  limi  to  bt  not  only  a  privy 
counsellor,  but  a  whole  Council  in  htniself. 

Conciliutti  ip«e  suum  est  Aries,  ut  principe  dignum  est; 
Audit  se,  Libra.mquc  videt. 

jj/a«.  Aslron.  \.  ii.  v*  485, 6^  ' 
Tbe  J?W*  the  Privy  Council  of  the  skies; 
Hears  his  own  doctrines;  on  himself  relies; 
And  still  on  Libra  bends  his  wary  eyes. 
Whether  it  be  here  uuderstood  that  the  Ram  is  conversant  with 
the  Balance  of  trade,  or  Baiameof  paymenta,  or  that  he  has  an  eye 
to  the  nature  of  the  Pound  sterling, — (either  of  which  translations 
will  answer  correctly  to  the  Latin  word  Librae) — it  is  equally  plain 
that  our  author  could  not  have  been  more  appositely  nor  more 
bommrably  mounted. 

Far  therefore  from  consenting  to  separate  the  Kuight  and  his 
Courser,  we  are  much  more  inclined  to  agree  with  those  who  re- 
commend that  aa  in  their  labours  on  earth,  so,  in  their  celestial 
honours,  they  should  be  inseparably  associated. 

Virgil  proposed  the  ascription  of  Augustus  to  the  Councils  of 
llie  Gods,  and  the  formation  of  a  constellation  in  his  honour, 
»s  being  auctorem  JrHgitm^  (patron  of  husbandry,)  a  qualifica- 
tion in  which  he  cannot  be  pretended  to  have  rivalled  the 
eminent  author  of  whom  we  are  treating.  He  undertook  too 
without  hesitation  Uial  the  scorpion  should  contract  his  claws  to 
make  room  for  tbe  star  of  Augustus.    What  Scorpius  would  have 

1  4  done 
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done  for  Caesar^  Aries  no  doubt  would  readily  do  for  Sir  Joha : 
but  a  more  eligible  spot  can  be  selected  for  his  accommodiition- 

According  to  the  Raman  rites,  this  transplantation  into  the 
stars  must  be  preceded  by  the  ceremony  of  an  apotheosis.  The 
form  til  it  y  of  previous  sepulture  might  in  the  present  instance  be 
dispensed  with ;  but,  with  that  single  exception,  the  whole  might 
be  conducted  according  to  the  forms  which  all  our  classical  readert 
Ho  doubt  will  remember. 

An  image  of  the  person  to  be  deified  and  subsequently  constel- 
lated, as  large  aa  life,  and  moulded  in  wax,  must  be  placed  on  an 
elevated  ivory  bed,  with  curtains,  and  a  coverlet  of  cloth  of  gold, 
If  was  should  not  be  to  be  had  in  the  present  state  of  our  foreign 
commerce,  the  figure  might  be  cast  in  native  suet  or  prime  talkw  : 
the  cloth  of  gold  would  of  com'se  be  exchanged  for  British  ker- 
fieymere.  The  image  lies  in  an  easy  attitude,  and  appears  rather 
jjale  and  sickly.  During  seven  days,  one  or  more  members  of  the 
medical  (or  veterinary)  college  occasiottally  attend  to  feel  the  pa- 
tient's pulse,  and  finally  declare  that  his  longevity  is  terminated. 
ITie  body  is  then  conveyed  to  the  Forum  Hoarimn^  (or  Sm/thfiei^y) 
where  it  ilea  in  state ;  after  which  the  procession,  passing  by  the 
MTfirhmiT,  (or  Bank  J  itiarches  forward  to  the  Campus  Martimt 
(or  jirtillcr^-g round f)  in  the  centre  of  which  is  erected  a  pyramidal 
pile  of  wood,  straw,  and  other  combustibles,  on  which,  under  & 
rich  canopy,  and  surrounded  by  banners  inscribed  "with  the  titles 
of  the  deceased,  (and  in  this  case  with  the  titles  also  of  his  various 
compositions,)  is  placed  the  ivory  bed  ^\  ith  its  statue.  According 
to  Uie  Roman  custom  a  comedian,  or  mime,  representing  the  person 
of  the  deceased,  pronounce<l  some  characteristic  speech,  or  recited, 
or  imitated  some  remarkable  action  or  habit  of  his  life.  Thus  it 
is  recorded  that  in  the  case  of  the  financial  and  economical  Ves- 
asian,  the  mime,  who  personated  him,  enlivened  the  ceremony  of 
is  funeral  by  some  satirical  sallies  against  the  profusion  of  its  ex- 
pense. In  the  present  instance,  the  supi>osed  defunct  being  fortu- 
nately alive  to  witness  the  honours  paid  to  his  waxen  or  sebaceous 
representative,  might  execute  this  part  in  person.  He  \\  onld  pro- 
jbably  deliver  a  long  oration  on  the  merits  of  the  Kestriction  Bill, 
comparing  it  to  the  more  ancient  i^ex  Papirifff  which  was  intended 
to  liberate  the  Roman  Republic  from  the  ponderous  currency  of 
their  original  Asses, 

Tins  oration  being,  at  length,  concluded,  the  whole  assembly 
rise,  and  utter  a  shout  of  exultation,  llie  pile  is  llien  set  on  fire, 
and  at  the  same  instant  an  eagle  or  kite  (tn  the  present  instance  a 
paper  one  would  be  mogt  appropriate)  is  detached  from  the  sura- 
|nit,  and  soaring  high  in  air,  appears  to  convey  into  the  clouds  all 
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that  is  immaterial  of  the  person  who  was  ihe  object  of  the  soi 
Icmnily. 

Here  properly  the  ceremony  of  the  apotheoBis  ends.  All  that 
remains  is  lo  iiiid  a  proper  place  and  denomiiiulioii  for  the  required, 
constellation.  • 

The  desiderata  seem  to  be,  1st.  That  it  should  contain  at  least 
one  star  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  £H.  That  such  sUir  should,  in  thi» 
climate^  be  constantly  above  the  horizon,  a  condition  not  fultillt;d 
by  Aries,  or  the  Hum ;  3d.  That  it  ahoiild  recal  t<»  the  iniagina- 
tion  of  the  obsiefi^ers,  the  earthly  propensitieij,  and  favnurite  occu- 
pations of  the  subject  of  the  apotheosis ;  4lh.  Timt  it  should,  if 
possible^  express  whether  he  was  a  M,  P.>  aud  for  what  county  or 
borough  ;  5th.  That  it  should  distinctly  point  out  one,  at  Ica^itj  of: 
his  most  brilliant  and  beneficial  discoveries. 

Now  our  readerSj,  we  arc  persuaded,  nnist  huve  anticipated  our 
retnark,  that  there  is  but  one  star  in  the  heavens  which  combines 
all  these  qualiiicatioasj,  and  which  is  therefore  pointed  out  by  na- 
ture as  the  appropriate  basis  of  the  new  constellation.  I'his  is  the 
alpha  of  Bootes. 

l*.  It  is  only  surpassed  in  splendour  by  Sirius  and  the  Spica 
Virginis,  to  the  latter  of  which,  as  will  presently  be  necn,  it  is 
nearly  alJied.  2".  It  never  sets.  3*.  The  sympathies  between 
the  terrestrial  pursuits  of  Bootes  (in  Latin  Bubuh  us,  and  in  Freuch 
Le  Bouvier)  and  those  of  the  illustrious  personage  \i  hose  obsequies 
we  have  just  celebrated  are  so  numerous,  tliat  Uiose  who  believe 
the  doctrine  of  transnngratiou,  must  suppose  the  former  person- 
age to  have  actualiy  submitted  to  the  inconvenience  of  being  bom 
again,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reviving  under  the  name  of  the 
latter.  4*.  The  fourth  condition,  which  appears  the  most  difti- 
cult,  is  nevertheless  most  accurately  fulfilled :  the  imagination  of 
every  starganer  being  naturally  directed  from  tJie  alpha  of  Bootes . 
to  the  island  of  Bvota,  (Anglic^  Bute,)  which  will  owe  all  its  fu- 
ture celebrity  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  actually  represented 
in  parliament  by  the  very  person  to  whom,  (according  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  his  previous  existence,)  it  must  have  been  originally  in- 
debted for  its  name,  5".  And  Instly,  the  advantages  which  the  in- 
habitants of  an  insular  enipire  like  ours  must,  ultimately,  derive 
from  extensive  matrimonial  alliances  with  that  race  of  sub-mafuie 
females,  with  whom  our  author  has  made  us  acquainted,  alUiinces 
from  which  will  spring  a  race  of  Britons  truly  deserving  our 
vaunted  title  of  *  Lords  of  the  Ocean,'  naturally  suggest  that  the 
constellation  to  he  appropriated  to  his  use,  should  be  called  the 
Phocana  major  or  Mermaid.  As  to  tlie  stars  to  be  employed 
la  its  coinpositjou^  a  line  drawn  froni  the  alpha  of  Bootes  above-  . 

men- 
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mentioned,  duroagh  alpha  Lyra,  alpha  cororae,  alpha  delphini,  and 
alpha  aqiiarii,  will  form  a  beautifully  wavii^  con^guration  of  great 
extent,  terminating  at  one  end  in  the  sjnca  virginis,  taid  at  the 
other  in  the  splendid  star  called  Fomalkaut,  or  the  greta  fiah;  thiu 
exhibiting  a  type  of  the  long  doubted  union  between  Firgo  and 
Piscet  so  fortunately  revealed  to  Sir  John,  and  by  him  communi- 
cated to  the  universe. 

'  Such  honours  Ilion  to  her  hero  paid  ; 
And  peaceful  slept  the  mighty  Hector^s  shade/' 


Art.  Vrn.  A  Statement  of  Facts  delivered  to  Lord  Minto, 
Governor  General  of  India,  ^c.  on  his  late  arrival  at  Madras. 
By  William  Petrie,  Esq.  Senior  Member  of  the  Council  at 
Madras.  Witk  an  Appendix  of  Official  Minutes.  8vo.  pp.  100; 
London.    Stockdale.  1810. 

A  Reply  to  the  Publication  of  William  Petrie^  Esq.  regarding 
the  late  Transactions  at  Madras.    8vo.  pp.  70. 

An  accurate  and  authentic  Narrative  of  the  Origin  and  Progren 
of  the  Dissentions  at  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  founded  on 
Original  Papen  and  Correspondence.  8vo.  pp.  257*  London. 
1810. 

A  Letter  from  an  Officer  at  Madras  to  a  Friend  formerly  in  that 
Service,  now  in  England:  exhibiting  the  Rise,  Progrm,  and 
actual  State  of  Me  late  unfortunate  Insurrection  in  t/te  Indian 
Army.    8vo.  pp.  116.  London.  1810. 

An  Account  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Consequences  of  the 
late  Discontents  of  the  Army  of  the  Madras  Establishment. 
8vo.  pp.  294.  London.  1810. 

A  Postscript  to  the  Account,  Src.  Ac.  By  the  Author  of  the  Four 
leading  Letters  of  the  original  Work.    With  Remarks  and  an 

■  Appendix,  containing  a  variety  of  Interesting  Documents  never 
before  published.    8vo.  pp.96.  London.  1810. 

Papers  relating  to  East  India  Affairs.  (Madras  Army.)  Or- 
dered by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  25th  May, 
1810. 

THE  interest,  which  the  first  news  of  the  disturbances  at  Mar 
dras  eicited  in  the  public  mind,  appearing,  after  a  short  inter- 
missioii,  to  revive,  we  have  thought  that  some  attempt  on  our 
part  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  subject  might  not  be  unpleaaiiig 
to  our  readers.  Unequal  as  we  -may  feel  to  the  task,  our  efforts 
Imw  not  been  wanting  to  qualify  ourselves  for  a  due  performance 
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«f  it,  both  by  a  careful  inc^utry  into  the  facts,  and  by  an  attentive 
consideratiou  of  the  princi|jle9^  which  the  di^cusstan  involves  j 
and,  on  the  strength  of  this  preparation,  we  shall  veulure  to  place 
QorselTes  on  a  some'wliat  ditftrent  ground  than  is  a^sunu  d  iu  any 
of  the  publications  ^  hich  the  f|ue9tujn  hns  vet  drawn  tortb^ 

It  seems  to  u-s,  in  the  rirst  plat  e,  that,  in  most  ot  tliose  pubiicationa^ 
the  Madras  government  b  treated  with  great  injustice.  We  mako 
the  statement  without  any  embarrasament  or  reserve,  because, 
from  the  misrepresentations  current  respecting  the  transactmn* 
in  question,  we  ourselves  entered  on  the  investigation  of  the  m Lit- 
ter with  impressions  n<^t  very  favourable  to  that  government, 
and  have,  m  the  course  of  that  investigsitiott,  been  weaned  from 
those  impressions  only  by  the  force  of  what  strikes  us  as  the 
truth.  At  the  same  time,  means  may  be  found,  we  believe,  to  re- 
concile a  full  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  government  with 
the  admission  of  better  palliatives  for  that  of  its  opponeutf,  than 
have  be>en  furnished  by  their  own  apologists.  Nor  does  this  modo 
of  determining  th«  matter  at  all  resolve  itsejf  into  that  grand  refuge 
of  indecision,  the  principle  that  boih  sides  were  to  blame ;  but  it 
is  the  result  of  certain  general  views  and  maxims  applied  to  the 
nsideration  of  the  particular  case.  Those  views  and  maxims  we 
lall  in  the  first  instimce  submit  to  the  reader. 
Since,  however,  in  the  developement  of  these  fundamental  ideat 
ftnd  principles,  a  reference  to  snme  of  tlie  works  before  us,  may 
oecasioually  be  requisite,  it  will  be  convenient  to  prefix  some 
era]  account  of  them.  The  best,  we  think,  is  tlie  Accurate 
nd  GUlhetUic  Narrafipc^  Si^.  The  enemy  baa  pronounced  this 
Linphlet  to  be  written  by  an  agent  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  the 
vernor  of  Madras.  It  evidently  comes  from  a  warm  partisan 
of  that  gentleman;  and  should,  therefure,  be  read  with  caution; 
Imt  we  have,  on  the  whole,  found  it  an  able  and  interesting 
•imposition,  and,  with  some  unimportant  qualifications,  should 
feci  no  great  difficulty  in  subscribing  both  to  its  statements  and 
its  doctrines.  The  Reply  to  Mr,  Patrief  we  mention  nest, 
m\y  because  it  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  question ;  it  is  not 
itten  in  a  very  agreeable  style,  hut  is  acute,  temperate,  and 
generally  satisfactory.  The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Petri©  himself  de- 
serves, perhaps,  more  extended  conslde ration,  not  so  much 
from  its  intrinsic  merit,  respecting  which  there  may  be  two  opi- 
nions, as  because  the  author  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
Madras  during  the  period  of  the  disturbances,  and,  in  that  situa- 
tion, stood  forth  as  the  grand  opponent  of  the  measure*  adopted 
by  Sir  George  Barlow.  On  the  policy  which  Mr.  Petiie  de- 
clares himielf  to  have  recommended,  we  shall  hereafter  have 
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opportunities  of  remarking;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  we  cannot 
help  complitnentiug  him  on  the  dispassionate  manner  in  which  he 
delivers  himselT  with  regaid  to  topics  that  could  not  but  irritate 
his  feelings.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  he  has  reached,  or 
even  approached;,  tlie  elevation  of  Tiiucjdidea  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances; but  he  invariably  preserves  a  decorum  of  tone  and 
expression,  of  which  the  *  statements'  of  European  oppositionist* 
but  seldom  furnish  examples.  Precisely  the  same  praifee,  and,  in 
addition  to  it,  that  of  btilter  writiiifsr  and  reasoning,  must,  we  think, 
be  ascribed  to  the  Letter  of  the  Madras  ojfker ;  notwitlistanding 
the  unhappy  bull  in  die  title-page.  Tlie  candour  displayed  in  diis 
publication,  appears  in  amiabie  contrast  with  the  virulence  whicli 
enveooms  almost  every  page  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Dkcontentz 
of  the  Madras  Jmtj^^  a  work  niamfestly  of  very  little  credit.  Iliat 
work,  however,  does  not  want  talent;  and  occasionally,  it  ^veu. 
affects  a  display  of  literary  attainments,  although  not  always  with 
very  brilliant  success.  In  one  place,  an  unfortunate  blunder,  which 
occurs  in  a  letter  of  General  Gowdie,  of  has  for  have ,  draws  on. 
that  officer  the  following  still  more  unfortunate  sarcasm:  '  The. 
foregoitig  letter  is  not  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  making  any, 
remark  on  the  btyle^  or  the  orthographicai  merits  which  it  |K>ir% 
*esges/ 

We,  however,  have  not  placed  an  implicit  reliance  on  any  one 
of  the  writers  who  have  been  mentioned.    We  have  not  been 
inattentive  to  them,  indeed ;  but  have  bestowed  far  more  atien-*.  | 
tion  on  the  original  papers  which  are  respectively  annexed  to  tlieiu 
ami  most  of  alJ,  on  the  vast  jiile  of  original  papers  printed,  by^ 
order  of  parliament,  w  ith  an  express  view  to  the  elucidation  of  the, 
great  questions  under  our  notice.    These  voluminous  docmnenlSjj 
seem  to  funash  ample  muteri^s  for  a  full  adjudication  of  all  lhe« 
principal  points  in  dispute.  i 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  subject,  it  cannot  be  necessary,, 
for  us  to  recal  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  fundamental  ;j 
ride  of  polity,  which  prescribes  the  complete  subjection  of  tlie  ^ 
armies  of  a  state  to  the  civil  government.    On  no  odier  principle, 
can  the  state  secure,  in  its*  own  service,  the  efficiency  of  the.-, 
military  body;  amJ,  in  addition  to  this  circumt^tmice,  there  is, 
the  alarmintr  probability  that  the  efficiency  of  that  body,  if  di-, 
verted  from  its  legitimate  objects,  may  be  fatally  directed  to  those 
of  an  exactly  oppo^iite  nature.    Tlie  division  of  labour,  w-hich,, 
in  creating  die  military  order,  has  not  only  placed  arms  ni  its  M 
hands,  but  has  conferred  on  it  all  the  advantages  of  compactness  ^ 
and  organization,  befromes,  in  this  instance,  a  separation,  not  so 
much  of  profession  from  profession^  a»  of  streugth  from  wcak*^ 
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nes8.  Against  l\m  predomiiiaute  of  strength,  nothing  can  secure 
the  welfare  of  tlie  community^  excepting  a  strict  sjuboi  dbation  of 
the  military  to  ilie  civiii  authuritv.  It  is  true^  indeed,  that  the 
absolute  command  of  an  armed  force  may  encourage  the  civil 
government  to  tyiaiinise  over  its  subjects;  but  the  chance  of  this 
€vil — a  chance,  which  it  is  one  principdl  business  of  legislation 
to  reduce  to  the  lowest  amount  poB^ible, — can  never  be  weighed 
^inst  the  certainty  of  a  military  tyranny,  which  is  the  sole  and 
unquestionable  akeraative. 

For  these  reasons  it  \<a,  tliat,  in  all  bnt  military  governments,  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  power  is  considered  as  a  principle  of  vital 
importance.  Individually,  and  upyrl  from  his  professional  capacity, 
the  soldier  enjoys  the  same  rights  with  other  citizens ;  but  the  army, 
in  their  corporate  character,  are  tlie  subjects  of  a  despotic  con- 
trouL  Agreeably  to  this  state  of  tilings,  we  perceive  viith  what 
eKactncijjt  the  rule  of  Montesquieu,  that  hoiwur  is  tke  impimig 
prineiple  of  a  monatchy,  verihes  itself  in  the  military  system  of  a 
well-ordered  state.  Indeed,  such  a  system  may  be  diought  to 
exemplify  that  refined  species  of  des|iotism,  to  which,  perhaps, 
110  constitution  of  civil  polity  can  exhibit  more  than  an  appro;^!- 
matioii — a  despotism,  under  which  the  universal  infusion  of  a  lo- 
niautic  and  chivalrous  sensibility  purities  servitude  of  all  its 
meanness. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  made,  thiii  important  practi- 
cal result  seems  to  follow  ;  that,  while  a  popular  insurrection  may, 
in  many  cases,  be  very  properly  met  by  concession,  to  the  revolt 
or  disobedience  of  au  aimy  must  always  be  opposed  a  steady 
resistance,  /\n  insurgent  mob  has  seldom  in  its  composition  any 
principle  of  dunibility  ;  it  is  connected  by  occasion,  and  probably 
will  be  disperiied  by  success.  But  if  any  thing  like  a  Kystematic 
spirit  of  discontent  or  rebellion  discovers  itself  in  a  people,  thia 
appearance  wm*/,  perhaps,  be  indicative  of  their  ripeness  for  a 
greater  degree  of  liberty  than  they  enjoy ;  and,  on  that  supposition, 
a  temperate  and  reguhited  indulgence  may  wisely  as  well  as  Justly 
be  granted  to  their  wishes.  To  what  j^buscs  this  doctrine  b  liable 
in  the  hands  of  factious  men,  we  are  perfectly  aware;  but  the 
doctrine  itself  is;  not  therefore  to  be  abandoned,  and  to  be  left  ex- 
usively  to  the  use  of  those  vi  ho  value  only  its  misapplication.  Of 
rebellion,  the  treatment  must  be  governed  by  other  prin* 
eiples.  At  no  stage  of  its  existence  does  an  army  become  enti- 
tled even  to  the  minutest  share  of  political  independence ;  and,  at 
"le  same  time,  since  the  organization  of  the  body  ia,  in  its  very  na- 
■e,  not  casual,  but  systematic,  that  minutest  share,  if  conferred, 
sure  to  b«  employed  as  an  instrument  for  the  acquisition  of 
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more.   Here,  then,  the  idea  of  permanent  concession,  unless  fro- 
absolute  necessity,  is  precluded,  and  that  of  temporary  conce!^9i 
is  ridiculous.    Only  one  course  remains  for  the  ci^il  rulers  of  tbfe 
state — to  shew  themselves  nnswervinglj  tenacious  of  their  power- 
to  overawe,  by  the  decisiveness  of  their  measures,  those  membe 
of  Ae  military  profession  who  are  not  yet  prepared  to  rush  to 
lengths — to  break,  divide,  and  confound  the  insurrection. 

Let  us  Jiot  be  understood  lo  maintain  the  detestable  posi'' 
that,  in  the  case  suppostcd,  all  conciliatory  attempts  are  to  he 
avoided  and  disdained  by  the  government.  We  mean  to  affirm, 
that  the  disiinction  is  to  be  carefully  inaiutained  between  concilia^ 
tion  and  concession.  We  mean  to  afiirra  farther,  that  concibation 
is  likely  to  be  nugatory^  or  worse  than  nugatory,  unless  evident! 
accompanied,  botti  by  the  means  of  resistance,  and  by  the  coura^, 
to  employ  diose  means. 

For  the  statement  of  such  obvious  truths,  it  may  perhaps  bH 
some  apology  to  mention  that  they  were  forgotten  by  one,  at  leas% 
of  the  principal  actors  in  the  scenes  to  which  they  are  here  iii 
tended  to  be  applied,  Mr,  Pettie  was  the  second  member  of 
Madras  government  during  the  disturbances,  and  headed  the  oppcf- 
sitlon  to  Sir  George  Barlow.  A  part,  and  a  very  important  part 
of  the  basis  on  which  tliat  opposition  was  founded,  Mr.  Petrie  f 
himself  laid  open  in  the  following  curious  passage : 

'  I  have  often  snid  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  mutiny 
a  corps  and  the  disaffection  or  revolt  of  a  whole  army,  anil  the  niea 
sures  suitable  to  the  one  are  totally  inapplicable  to  the  other  ;  prom 
and  rigorous  correction  will  eorape!  the  one,  but  the  other  must 
regained  and  subdued  by  the  same  means,  which  wisdom,  talents,  and 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  employs  ia  the  government  of  million^/ 
— Statematt^  p.  33. 

This  passage,  as  the  writer  or  writers  of  the  Distontents  of  t ' 
Madras  Artny  would  say,  wc  have  not  quoted  for  the  purpose 
making  any  remark  on  iis  orthographical  merits.  Our  object  ^ 
rather  to  notice  its  egregious  faultmess  in  point  of  what  the  sam 
authority  might  perhaps  hai^e  been  apt  to  call  its  et^mohgtf ;  b 
which  we  mean  neither  more  nor  leas  than  the  sentiments  that  " 
expresses.  If  it  be  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Petrie  merely  to  asse 
that,  whwi  a  rebellion  becomes  irresistible,  few  things  can  be  mo 
preposterous  than  to  ^dlk  of  resisting  it,  thus  far  we  willingly  su^ 
scribe  to  bis  opinion.  To  agitate,  with  reference  to  such  a  case 
the  question  of  the  propriety  of  resistance,  would  be  as  wi" 
as  to  consider,  whether  a  man  throv\n  into  a  fiery  furnace,  oug" 
to  tread  out  the  flames,  A  radical  fallacy,  however,  b  involved 
the  phraseology  which  affixes  to  the  mere  evasiQu  of  such  a  r«be 
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Hon  by  compromise,  the  terms  subduing  and  governing ;  whereas 
diis  is  evidently  not  to  subdue  and  govern,  but  to  be  subdued 
and  governed.  An  equal,  or  rather,  the  same,  fallacy  may  be 
diBiged  on  the  assumed  parallel  between  the  government  of  an 
army,  and  the  govequ^ient  of  a  nation.  The  essential  difference 
between  these  two  operations,  we  have  already  pointed  out ;  but 
in  confirmation  of  our  judgment,  we  request  the  reader  to  contrast 
with  the  lucubrations  of  Mr.  Petrie,  the  strikuig  views  which  Lord 
Minto  has  taken  of  the  same  subject. 

'Feeling  as  every  prudent  man,  and  especially  every  statesman 
sfO^t,  the  frequent  expediency,  which  I  might  indeed  call  necessity, 
of  mutual  accommodation  and  concession  in  the  controversies  and  con- 
tentions of  mankind,  and  having  learnt  from  the  wisdom  of  one,  whosa 
lemms  have  become  laws  to  the  world,  that  compromise  must  be  ad- 
mitted (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  amongst  the  elements  of  human 
intercourse ;  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  rank  military  sedition  and  re- 
volt amongst  the  few  exceptions  to  this  salutary  and  healing  priAciple. 
Moch,  for  that  very  reason,  may  and  ought  to  be  done  to  avert  a  con- 
iHt  in  which,  when  once  kindled,  concession  does  not  find  its  place, 
and  conciliation  itself  changes  its  properties,  tending  rather  to  exaspe* 
rate  than  appease. 

*  The  revolt  of  an  Army,  of  which  the  object  is  to  overawe  and  con- 
Iroal  the  Government,  appears  to  me  to  exclude  compromise,  and  I 
r^rd  it  as  one  of  those  evils  for  which  the  only  remedy  is  a  firm,  vigor- 
ous, and  determined  opposition.' — Papers  relating  to  East  India  Affmrs^ 
No.  4,  p.  4. 

That  there  may  possible/  be  cases  of  military  revolt,  in  which 
diese  maxims  are  not  applicable,  we  do  not  deny ;  but  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  author  of  the  statement  has  been  singularly  unfor- 
taaate  in  citing  as  such,  the  triumphs  gained  over  the  British  cabi- 
net,  b^  the  rdfractory  fleet  at  Spithead,  and  by  the  armed  volun- 
teers m  Ireland.  The  analogy  is  very  imperfect  between  the 
refractoriness  of  an  army,  and  that  of  a  fleet ;  because,  as  nature 
'>h8i  hitiierto  supplied  no  means  of  erecting  a  naval  tyranny  on  dry 
had,  the  revolt  of  sailors  must  find  a^hysical  limit  at  a  point  far 
Aort  of  an  usurpation  of  the  government.  The  analogy  is  abso- 
ktely  imaginary  between  the  refractoriness  of  a  standing  army, 
lad  that  of  armed  volunteers ;  because  the  latter  are  merely  a  por- 
tioii  of  the  people,  availing  themselves  of  a  particular  situation,  in 
Older,  not  to  establish  a  military  despotism,  but  to  gain  civil  privi- 
leges. But,  at  all  events,  the  sequel  of  the  transactions  in  question, 
Wat  by  BO  means  such  as  to  render  the  allusion  to  them  on  the  present 
occasion  peculiarly  appropriate.  The  agitation  in  the  fleet  was  not 
■Itimately  hushed,  witiiout  the  infliction  of  a  long  course  of  severe 
puoishmeDts;  aad  the  state  of  Ireland  for  the  last  few  years  may 
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perliapa  throw  some  doubt  oa  the  policy  of  the  concessions  made 
to  the  volunteers. 

By  the  British  armieB,  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  power  is,  both 
in  theory  and  m  practice,  perfectly  acknowledged.  The  recognition, 
indeed,  is  uniformly  enforced  no  less  by  circumstances  than  by  lavi'v 
A  considerable  part  of  those  armies  has  its  position  ia  the  very 
bo.soni  of  the  peopJe,  where  tlie  great  duty  of  civil  obedience  is  not 
only  communicated  to  the  soldier  by  example,  but  impreased  on 
him  by  tJie  overawhig  disproportion  of  numbers  on  the  side  of  the 
civil  population.  At  the  samt^  time,  those  armies  are  themselves 
too  numerous^  they  act  on  too  extensive  a  surface^  and  the  stations 
of  the  different  portions  which  compose  them  are  too  frequently 
shifted  and  interchanged,  to  allow  room  for  much  combintitioii 
against  the  authority  of  the  state.  Hence  both  the  officers  and 
Uie  troops  appear  to  retain,  at  all  tLmes,  a  full  consciousness  of 
what  is  due  to  liic  government,  and  unvarjingly  to  respect  the  bouu- 
daiy  '^hic'b  separates  their  civil  from  their  professional  character. 

The  gallant  military  force,  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  is  somevi'hat  chfferenlly  circumstanced.  We  now 
speak  of  the  European  officers  of  that  force,  to  whom  alone  the 
present  discussion  applies;  the  far  greater  proportion  of  the 
troops,  being  native  Indians,  of  course  cannot  be  included  in  the 
sunie  description.  But  of  the  officers,  It  is  well  known  that  they 
are  confined  for  life  to  one  theatre.  Tliat  theatre,  it  must  be 
owned,  is  large ;  but,  from  the  fewness  of  the  Europeans  in  the 
country,  the  communication  between  persons  of  tliat  race  lb  very 
little  interrupted,  and  the  distance  which  divides  them  may  be  said 
to  be  lost  for  want  of  intermediate  objects,  lu  point  of  fact, 
the  diffei^nt  armies  almost  always  contiiiue  within  the  range 
of  the  several  presidencies  to  which  they  arc  respectively  at- 
tacljed.  Atilie  same  time,  the  nature  of  the  troop-s,  and  the  rules 
of  the  service,  which  rules  are,  in  truth,  chiefly  founded  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  troops,  effectually  discriminate  the  Company's  officers 
from  those  of  the  King*s  aimy  with  whom  they  are,  in  a  good  de- 
gree, intermixed.  The  Company'!*  military  servants,  besides, 
though  not  actually  very  numerous,  form  a  considerable,  %\'e  believe, 
tlie  preponderatitig,  part  of  the  servants  in  general,  ^fosl  of 
ihetttf  loo,  spend  their  lives  apart  from  the  eye  and  influence  of  jm 
the  civil  power ;  either  secluded  in  camps,  the  school,  of  all  otliers, 
in  which  the  soldier  is  most  apt  to  unlearn  the  citizen,  or  gar-  ^ 
risoning  the  capital  of  some  ti  ibutary  power,  where  they  are  under 
every  inducement  to  ftel  their  own  importance,  and  to  forget  thftt 
of  the  government  to  which  they  are  subject.  On  these  various  ac- 
counts, it  might,  we  think,  without  any  disrespect  to  those  ofBcen, 
be  suspected  tliat,  w  ith  all  their  known  sensibility  to  the  feelings  of 
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fjTafessional  reputation  and  national  honoiirf  and  even  with  a  strong 
general  attachment  to  the  nanieot  thfir  coiinlrv.  ihair  riicallectioii'* 
'vi'ould  be  less  alive  to  the  parmiumut  obltguuou  a  cujnpietc  and 
pa!$!«tve  siibmis^ivetiess  tu  civil  ctiubutitv. 

In  effect,  it  does  appeur  to  us  that  tlio  iudividnuls  in  quej*lion. 
amotig  the  bravest,  njost  skilful,  find  moat  honourubb  uit-uibers  of 
their  profession,  whom  the  world  tan  produce,  have  yet  never  been 
able  enth^ely  to  resist  the  influence  of  their  iiiluation  in  the  respecrs 
described.  The  foUouiug  historical  sketcl),  ihougl)  it  refers  to  a 
period  which  some  of  the  observuljons  ihut  we  have  offered  will 
liHidly  embracf^  may  serve  to  tlu'ow  light  on  the  geiicrul  subject 
under  consideration. 

'  In  Bombay,  the  Military  rose  upon  ihe  civil  power,  and  assumed 
the  government;  which  they  held  and  retaioed  in  their  own  hands,  for 
the  space  of  about  two  years.* 

*  A  mutiny  of  the  Officers  took  place  in  Bengal,  in  the  year  1765  ; 
and  which  was  only  suppressed  by  the  firmness  of  ihe  great  Lord  Clive. 

*  In  or  about  the  year  IJfG,  Major  General  Stuart,  at  tha  head  of 
the  Army,  seized  on  the  then  Governor  of  Madras^Locd  Pigot,  confined 
his  person,  and  subverted  his  Government. 

'  In  the  year  1783,  the  Army  of  Madras  compelled  the  Governor, 
Lord  Macartney,  to  revoke  hts  Orders,  and  re-establish  some  atlow* 
ances  which  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  discontinue*  Actuui  violence 
was  not  indeed  resorted  to;  but  the  receipt  of  three  Addresses  on  the 
same  day,  on  the  subject,  from  the  three  principal  stations  of  the  Army, 
convinced  hrs  Lordship  of  the  neccssiry  of  giving  up  (he  point. 

*  At  a  more  recent  period  in  Bengal,  in  or  about  ihe  year  17P5,  the 
countenance  which  the  Army  assumed  must  be  fresh  in  ihe  recoltec- 
tion  of  every  one.' — Jieply  io  Fetrie^  pp,  34,  35. 

It  appears  farther,  from  the  parliamentary  papers  before  m, 
ihatj  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  mutiny,  the  notion  of 
the  iights  of  the  {frmy,  and  that  of  forming  ansociations  to  plead 
those  rights,  were  familiar  to  the  Madras  officers.  In  notions 
of  this  kind,  the  officerii  of  the  Indian  army  in  geriem!,  saern  to 
have  been  occasionally  encouraged  by  the  lirilifsh  Government; 
sometimes,  too  generously ;  at  other  times,  very  absurdly.  Our 
readers  will  not  condemn  the  severity  of  the  latter  tern?,  when 
they  are  lold,  that  persons  avowedly  acting  in  tlie  capacity  of 
delegates  from  the  officers  of  the  Indian  array,  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  a  formiil  audience  by  His  Majesty's  miniati^rs  in  Eng- 
land. On  what  principle  nven  of  the  highestt  ability,  polilicft't 
knowledge,  and  patriotism, — for  such  those  ministers  were, — cov'id 
consent  thus  to  recognize  in  die  army  an  uiddpendent  and  substan- 
tive powtT^  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 


*  See  Oruit*'*  Hhtorictti  Frugments,  for  ati  account  of  thtf  tnonctijf 
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less  be  reckoned  the  unfortunate  difference  between  tbe  govern- 
ment and  the  late  Lieulenaiit-General  Macdowall,  ibe  cuinmander 
in  chitf  of  the  Madras, army.    We  are  far  from  the  uncharitable- 
DCSB  of  imputing  to  Gentrril  Macdowall  de^igus  iu  the  reuaotett 
degree  inctnii^isteut  with  a  true  allegiance  to  his  country.  But 
llial  he  denictmed  himseSf  sotnewhat"  hauAhdt^  lowards  the  local 
government  untie r  whose  orders  he  was  direcily  placed,  and  that 
his  cotictuc!  was  such  an  to  aggravate  the  discontents  of  ihe  army, 
wiil  fully  nppear,  and  is,  indeed,  we  believe,  generally  confessed. 
He  had  been  appointed  commander  in  cliicf  on  tlie  unexpectet! 
recall  of  Sir  John  Cradock,  in  the  latttr  part,  if  we  are  not 
much  mislaten,  of  ttie  year  1807.    The  connnaud  was,  on  this 
occasion,  offered  to  him  by  the  East  India  Directors,  unaccompa- 
nied with  ihe  seat,  which  his  prcduccs^ior  had  enjoyed,  iu  tljc  cooocil 
of  the  govei  nmetit.    The  «^xl  Uision  of  the  commaiider  iu  chief  from 
couftcir,  was,   it  secniSj    by  no  nieans  unprecedented;   and  it 
could  not,  iu  this  case,  be  understood  as  conveying  a  reHection  on 
General  Alacdowall ;  for  the  order  had  beeu  made  generally,  and 
comprked  the  presidency  of  Bombay  no  less  than  that  of  Madras. 
Oue  thing,  however,  is  Hiauifes^t,  that,  if  General  Macdowall  in- 
tended toreijontaud  toconiplaiu  of  the  offer,  he  ought  not  to  have 
accepted  it.    He  accepted  it  not\\  iilistauding,  and  in  the  hope 
of  bducing  the  Directors  to  restore  to  him  wlrat  he  called  his 
rig/U,  made  the  presidency  ring  with  complaints  of  the  privation 
\^'hich  he  had  snliered.    His  correspondence  with  the  govefu- 
meutf  as  the  parliamentary  papers  sheWj  contained  perpetual  and 
very  pointed  allusions  to  the  supposed  indignity  sustained  by  the 
army  in  Wis  person.    Tlmt  he  should  have  addieisfed  the  govern- 
ment oil  fhese  topics  seemj»  scareely  justifiable  ;  for  the  goverament 
neither  hud,  nor  eouUI  have  hatl^  any  coucern  in  the  afttiir,  Geticral 
Macdowall  having  assumed  the  command  of  the  army  j^reviously 
to  the  first  unival  of  Sir  George  Barlow  at  Madras,    What,  how- 
ever, whls  far  more  culpable,  this  officer  was  ui  tlie  lubit  of 
iippealtug  on  the  sulijcct,  both  publicly  and  privately,  to  die  judg- 
uient  and  feelings  of  the  (officers  of  the  army.    The  general  orderii 
iu  whiLli  he  took  leave  of  the  army,  assign  as  a  cause  of  his  resig- 
nation, tlmt,  ill  cunsetjuence  of  the  cxcluiiiou  from  couucil^  he  found 
it  imposes (ble  to  *  exercise  the  funclious  of  his  station,  as  ilte  rf- 
preseuitilive  of  the  t/rmt/j  v  Idj  honf>r  to  the  service,  and  credit  to 
hipmlr".'    'V\iittt  in  hii  [jri\ute  cuminunication.s  he  \\m  wmit  to 
expresa  the  same  fti  ling?  in  a  imuth  more  open  and  inllamuuttory 
m^iucr,  will  b<"  Milficienlly  evinced  by  a  qiintatidu  (titm  one  of 
the  paniplilels  before       which  Is  avowedly  hostile  to  tltc  Madiaa 
j;uvt  runiL-nl- 

'  Tu  iiuinittiu  ihftt  infiueticc  of  which  be  mts  deprived  by  this  change 
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in  r  ulJon  of  the  ariny»  (the  exclusion  from  found!»)  lie  ccn]rt(?d 

pop  ,  ;.  nil  ihe  uliiten*  Ht  large;  hi;  lametited  vvitlmut  resitTve  his 
iaatnijtjf  iw supiHirt  thfir  interests  in  fountil,  to  oppii'ie  iiltenttioiisjiijn- 
nuus  lu  their  wuLiuivj  li^  cotumented  uu  the  degrudatiuu  of  the  anay 
la  the  pc'Tson  v(  ibcir  cainmaiuier  in  chid  ;  and,  assuniiu^  the  rLarim'- 
ter  of  their  reprirsentative,  induced  ihcm,  withtml  itfiectitig  uii  llic  ab- 
solute tibsurtlity  uf  iht?  term,  tu  coiiaider  ilic  alietatiau  which  hud  been 
mjide  ill  ^he  ciinsiiiutitm  of  the  lood  govtrmnetiE  as  a  luilituiy 
grievance* — Late  lmurr<cHon  in  Jndut. 

These  candid  adiwtssions  seem  to  establijjh  too  olesirly  the  un 
hap|)y  itisUiinienttility  of  Cict^eral  Macdowall  hi  contributing  to 
escite  the  mutiny;  Rlthough  in/lliinsf,  we  are  linnly  periSimdcd,  was 
fartij^i  from  the  intention  of  that  oliicer.  It  is  itUcgt'd,  imlcrd, 
that  be  bad  suffered  vjirioiis  slights  from  the  Mydnis  gov  em  met  it ; 
that  niilitarv'  appoimtnents  had  been  made,  expeditions  planned, 
and  equipments  prepared,  without  any  previous  rcftrunce  to  his 
jiic^aieut.  The  Mitdnin  governinem,  in  the  strongest  ujuiincr,  niKl 
appealing  to  tlie  public  records  in  proof  of  tlieir  assertion,  deny 
this  charge  ;  antl,  on  ttie  only  specihc  campltiint  ur^od  by  Genernl 
Macdo^valt  himstdf,  they  furnish  what  appears  a  sytisifactory  expla- 
nation. Of  the  other  and  more  vna;ue  aliegations  we  are  unahtc  to 
fnrm  a  definitive  judrfment:  nor,  jterhaps,  is  it  very  necessary; 
for  the  evident  uneiuiucsa  of  leJnpcr  \^hich  (ieuerul  Macdowall 
discovers  through  out  all  his  correspondence,  on  whatever  subject, 
makes  it  probable  tliiit,  under  the  impresaious  with  which  he  re- 
ceived the  conmiutnl,  !ic  wm  not  eas^ily  to  be  satjjined ;  while  his 
itiflanimatory  appeals  to  tlie  anny  rea  pec  ting  those  oilictal  disputes 
to  which  all  govenunonts  are  liable,  perau.ntle  us,  that,  in  times 
vvhcu  any  euuse  of  uppreiiension  existed  with  re*j[ject  to  the  ge- 
neral disposition!!  of  the  army,  tlie  office  of  canimandcr  in  chief 
could  hardly  have  be  en  placed  in  more  dangerous  harirta, 

In  detailing,  which  we  are  now  about  to  do,  the  transactions  in 
wluch  the  mutiny  innnediately  originated,  we  must  j;o  back  to  a 
period  somewhat  earlier  than  the  nomination  of  General  Mac- 
doivalL  AVe  ah  all  continue  tlie  recitiil  down  to  the  point  at  which 
the  disturbances  tinally  terminated. 

The  wars  in  vixich  the  Kast  India  Company  were  a  few  years 
ago  engagtid,  combined  with  the  pressure  to  which  their  trade 
vrm  subjected  from  the  effects  of  the  distracted  state  of  Eu- 
rope, greatly  embarrassed  their  finances,  and  rendered  indispen- 
«a!>le  a  reduction  of  iheir  expetiditure.  Peremptory  and  repeated 
oiders  to  this  eflVct  were  dispatched  to  the  govermneiits  in  India, 
and,  in  the  yt^ar  18(J7,  agreeably  to  those  orders,  Lord  William 
BentiJicIc,  then  Governor  of  Madrsis,  instituted  a  minute  fevi.siou 
i4  the  eelablishniejits  of  thai  presidency.    Oil  this  occusion,  the 
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corKtderation  of  the  militarj  cliarges  devolved  on  Sir  JrAn  Cra* 
dack,  then  commandeT  m  chief  of  the  Madras  army ;  and  amoqg 
the  subject  \i'hich,  in  cnnsequence,  attracted  the  attention  of  that 
officer,  wtis  the  eligibility  of  abolishing  a  certain  monthly  allowance, 
which  it  had  been  the  practice  to  grant  to  the  comraapders  of 
native  corps  for  the  provision  of  camp  equipage,  and  which  was 
thence  commonly  called  the  Tent-Contract.  By  the  desire  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  the  Quarter  Master  General,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  MunrOj,  prepared  a  detailed  report  on  tliis  point,  in  which 
he  es  pressed  an  opinion  strongly  adverae  to  the  continnance  of  the 
contract.  This  report  Sir  John  Cradock  highly  approved,  and 
■transmitted  it  to  the  government,  with  the  declaration  that  it  con- 
veyed the  result  of  the  joint  reflection  and  experience  of  InmscAf 
and  the  Quarter  Master  General  on  the  sitbject.  iiord  Wil* 
liam  Bentinck  also  approved  it,  and  Mr.  Pctrie,  who,  on  the  re- 
moval soon  afterwards  of  his  Lordship  from  the  government,  suc- 
ceeded him  provisionally  ,  forwarded  it  to  the  supreine  goverament 
in  Bengal,  with  strong  expressions  of  recommendation,  in  which  he 
was  unanimously  supported  by  his  coiinciJ,  In  Bengal  it  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  commander  in  chief  and  of  the  miprcme  govern- 
ment themselves,  and  directions  were'sent to  Madras,  that  the  meaJiUFe 
thonld  be  carried  into  effect.  Before  these  directions  atTi\*ed,  Sir 
George  Barlow  had  taken  his  seal  as  the  Governor  of  Madras;  the 
duty,  therefore,  of  acting  on  tbcm  fell  to  him;  and  he  accordingiy 
abolished  the  tent-contract  by  a  general  order  dated  May  1808. 

In  the  Report  of  Coli?nel  M  unro,  it  had  been  observed  that  an 
experience  for  six  years  of  the  system  of  the  tent-con  tract,  and 
an  attentive  examination  of  its  effects,  had  suggested  to  the  writisr 
vaiioijs  obscr^-ations  on  the  subject.  Under  thit  preamble^  six 
objections  to  the  system  were  stated ;  of  which  the  thirrd  was, 
that  '  it  placed  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  officers,  in  direct 
opposition  to  each  otter/  The  contents  of  the  Report  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  some  of  the  ofticera  commanding  native 
corps,  they  construed  this  objection,  in  connection  with  the 
pi'f amble  with  vt  hirh  it  was  introduced,  as  conveying  an  msi- 
nuation  unfavourable  tn  iho  honour  of  the  whole  body.  Various 
letters  of  complaint  on  the  subject  were  addressed  to  General 
Macdowalf,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  John  Cradock  in  the  commatld 
of  (he  coast-army;  but  ttiat  officer  returned  replies,  ptirportiog 
that  tlie  question  oJP  the  tent-contract  had  been  discussed  before  he 
came  to  the  command,  and  the  orders  prepared  without  any 
reference  to  him,  and  recommending  that  the  matter  should  be 
considered  as  now  at  rest.  The  officers,  however,  not  thinking  it 
proper  to  abide  by  this  advice,  prepared  charges  against  Colonel 
MunrOf  for  having  made  use  of  ^use  and  infamous  inHinuattou, 
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injurimis  ta  tlieir  reputatioo,  anti  demaudcd  that  he  uliould  ba 
twought  to  a  court-martial.  These  churgeu  Getierat  Macdowali 
refofrcsti  lo  ibe  Judge  Advocate  General,  who  relumed  a  detailed 
*tid  ]«anied  opinion,  pronouncitig  ibeiu  to  be  illegal.  The  aiMs 
htmg  lit  suspense  for  iipuayds  of  two  uiontlts ;  wliea  General 
Macdnwali^  briuj:  then  on  the  eve  of  his  depturture  for  England^ 
nneKpectiidiy  jilacf-ri  Colonel  Miiiwo  under  arrest,  witli  the  declared 
iolent  of  him  to  be  bronsht  to  ti  i;d  on  iho  churges  pteftrre4 

■g0S6«t  hitn,  b\  the  siicceudiug  CouiinaiideJ"  iii  Chief.  This  an^t 
took  place  on  ihe  'iOth  of  Jduimry^  )  80<J. 

On  the  €dd  of  the  same  month.  Colonel  Muuro  addres;^d  an 
appeal  to  the  government,  which,  iiccordlng  to  the  ride  prescribed 
for  sabot diTiottf  ofjicer.'!,  he  attempted  to  forward  throui^U  llie  chtui-* 
He!  of  the  ConiuiaRder  in  Chief.  The  Commautier  in  Chief 
returned  the  address,  with  a  sti'ong  reprehensiotj  of  CoSonel  Munro, 
for  having  daimed  the  interference  id*  the  civil  "government  in  a 
case  M'hii:h,  a«  Central  Macdowall  yflirmed,  was  puiely  miiiu*ry. 
Colonel  Munro  then  sent  llie  appeal  directly  to  the  Secretary  of 
|jovemmcnt»  inclosing  hi»  previous  correspondence  widi  the  Cooi* 
mander  in  Chief,  and  stating  that  he  should  Irave  !:»ub)nitted  to  the 
rebidte  of  that  offK:er,  if  he  had  not  cotisitlered  the  questioR  as  in- 
volving the  authorityof  govermuent  who  had  j^^anelioned  and  adopted 
his  report.  It  may  be  proper  to  meution,  that  Coloitel  Munro 
bad,  OD  the  preceding  day^  sent  to  the  govenni^eiit  a  letter  containing 
a  full  account  of  the  cu^  ;  but  that  letter  never  having  been  acted 
upon,  it  is  mfutioned  liere,  as  in  fact  it  aeenis  to  have  been  transmit- 
ted to  England,  only  im  account  of  the  ability  with  which  it  treats 
(he  questions  at  isMse, 

By  what  means  the  report,  which  formed  the  foundation  of  this 
tTunsactioii,  bad  fallen  into  tL"  hands  of  the  compluiiung  officers, 
cannol  be  very  distiirctly  ai^certuined.  It  had  been  entered,  indeed, 
otj  the  records  of  governmeitt;  but  tliose  records,  like  the  official 
papers  of  aU  cabinets,  lAere,  in  their  very  nature,  secret,  till 
formaily  di^eloiied.  By  the  goveminent  die  obnoxious  report  y^ai 
certainly  never  pubhithed,  nor  in  any  manner  promulgated,  ft  is 
9ajd  by  the  advocates  of  the  governmeivt,  that  it  transpired  through 
the  Adjutant  General,  an  ofticer  sufficiently  conspicuous  in  the 
aeqiiel  of  tlie  bubinegs.  From  the  pamphlets  on  the  other  side,  it 
appears  that  the  report  had^  in  the  course  ol  business,  come  into 
the  Adjutant  Generars  office ;  and  that  he  had  objected  to  it  on  the 
very  ground  afterwards  taken  by  tlie  complaining  officers ;  but  they 
do  not,  so  far  as  \ve  have  discovered,  fuj-nish  the  sniollest  explana- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  it  obtained  publicity. 

On  receiving  the  api>«al  of  the  Quarter  Master  General,  tha 
(ovt^rnment  consulted  the  Advocat*^  Cnnicral  and  die  Judge  Ad  vo- 
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cate  GcTM^ral,  on  the  cDm])€tency  of  tJie  civil  power  to  itjterfere  hi 
so  singular  a  case.  Both  those  law  officers  giving  a  cleai'  opinion  in 
the  affirtnalive,  an  ofit«nal  btter  was  addressed  lo  General  Mac- 
dovvall,  requesting  ibat  Colonel  Mtmro  niiubt  be  Uberatefl  froui  his 
arrest.  The  reasons  ossignecl  for  the  application  *rere,  that  Co- 
lonel Munro  having  prepared  the  re[v>rl  bv  the  espress  conamand 
of  a  preceding  Commander  in  Chief,  and  lhat  report  having 
Ireen  approved  by  all  the  eonsliiuted  authorities  in  India,  to  try 
him  on  the  charges  preftrred,  be  not  only  the  sacrilice  of 

a  public  timctionary  for  the  faithful  performance  of  an  enjotned 
duty,  bnt,  in  tact,  a  surrender  of  the  ruling  power  to  a  legal  process 
betbreiisoun  servants.  It  was  added,  ^at  the  report  did  not,  iti 
the  opinion  of  the  Govern^ir  in  ComictI,  a[tpcar  capable  of  llie 
construction  which  had  betn  fixed  on  li  bv  the  iiccui»era,  Geuenii 
Macdoivall  declined  a  compliance  with  this  requesn,  and  at  the  same 
time  announced  to  the  government  that  be  viould  direct  a  fresh 
charge  to  be  prefeW'ed  against  Colonel  Munro,  tor  hming appealed 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  to  thatot  llie  civil 
power.  Being  required  lo  reply  more  detinilively,  he  stated  that, 
if  the  govemijient  should  posntively  Qt  d^r  the  release  of  Colonel 
Munro,  he  could  not  but  consider  himself  as  bound  to  a  com- 
pliance. The  order  which  he  challenged  was  forthwith  sent  to 
him  J  and  was  obeyed. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  correspondence  General  Macdowall 
presented  to  the  government,  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  tho 
Company's  Madras  army,  a  memorial  wbicli  bad  probably  heern  iti 
agitation  for  some  tirne,  and  certainly  not  connected  with  the 
correspondence  on  the  atfuir  of  Colonel  Mnnro:  'llie  memorial  was 
addressed  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  petitioned  for  the  redress 
of  a  nntiiber  of  ullegedgrieTOnces.  C^'  these  the  principal  were,  the 
f  eductions  which,  in  consequence  of  the  system  of  retrenchment,  ihcy 
had  siisrtained  in  certain  «t!oup«ce* ;  the  abolition,  among  other 
matters,  of  the  tent-contiact ;  the  f»artiatity  which,  is  the  memo- 
riiilisitjj  conreived,  had  betu  shewn  to  ofticers  of  the  king's  service; 
ihe  inferiority  of  the  enioiunients  of  the  coast-army  to  ilio&e  of  lite 
army  of  Bci^gnl ;  ami  the  exclusion  of  the  Commatider  in  Chief,  * 
or,  as  he  was  stvled, '  the  t  rprfsertttttiveof  the  amy/  from  a  scat  in 
cmincil.  lliis  inemorial  being  couched  in  intemperate  languag:?, 
the  gr)veminent  received  it  with  expressions  of  disapprobation,  bui 
willi  a  dtclurcd  piirpose  of  referring  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
supreme  gtuTnimt  ul .  It  is  a  curious  rirctinu^tance  that,  about  eigh 
nionTh<:i  before,  (irn<ial  MrtctlowaJl  hiiil  n'fused  to  forward  to  th 
goverunu  nt  n  nHnioi  ial  t>f  similar  friHiency  from  the  same  quarter, 
and  hnd  accompanied  hi*  icfu^id  not  only  with  severe  animadver* 
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sioos  on  the  ineiiiortaiists>  but  even  wilh  ft  strong  oicmce  of 
pmiishaicnt. 

On  itie  29th  of  Jammi  y.  Genet  a  1  MiicHownll  satJed  from  Madras 
for  lingJand^  wain  the  design  df  sending  back  a  le&ignatipnof  his  of- 
iTC«,  eitberfrom  Ceyluu^  or  from  a  puJtit  of  the  coasl  at  which 
the  vessel  was  to  toucli.  On  tiie  following  da3f  it  appeared  that, 
previously  to  his  departure,  he  had  issued  a  general  order,  con- 
veyingj  in  very  unquaJifted  tfrm.s,  a  repiitniind  to  Colonel  Muoro, 
for  disobedience  of  orders  and  coiitempt  of  militar)  authority,  in 
having  availed  himself  of  the  protectioo  of  the  civil  govemmtnit 
agaiust  a  trial  instituted  by  tlie  commander  of  the  army.  This  order 
w«8,  it  iieems,  already  in  a  course  of  circulation  when  General 
^locdowail  (Mubarked;  but  the  transmission  of  the  copy  which, 
agreeably  to  an  established  practice  iit  such  cases^  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  Goveruor  In  Council,  was  delayed  till  tlie  embarkar 
tioD  had  taken  place. 

The  goveniment  considered  this  paper  as  intended  for  an  indi- 
rcct|  but  a  very  outiageous  msult  to  tliemselves.  The  vessel  in 
Nvbich  Getieral  MacdowuU  had  sailed,  not  being  entirely  out  of 
sight,  a  signal  of  recal  was  made»  but  was  not  obeyed.  The  go- 
vernment tlien  published  a  general  order,  immediately  removing 
General  Macdo wall  from  the  situation  of  commander  in  chief; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  suspending  the  Deputy  Adjutant-general, 
Major  Boles,  who  had  countersigned  the  obnoxious  order,  from 
the  Compiiiiy's  service.  It  being  sd'terwards  avowed  by  the  ad- 
jniant-general,  Licutt  uant-CoIouel  Capper,  that  he  had  concurred 
in  the  circidation  oftliia  instrument,  die  sentence  of  suspension  was 
extended  to  tUtit  officer. 

The  two  stali-ofticcrs  just  mentioned  were  simply  declared  to  be 
suspended^  and^  not,  a*j  tlie  sentence  generally  rnttiS,  '  until  the 
pleasure  of  the  Court  of  Directors  is  known/  It  :ieen].s,  however^ 
tliat  the  former  is  the  milder  sentence.  Every  suspension,  no  lesa 
than  every  appointment,  by  the  goveniments  in  India,  is  subject  t 
a  reversal  by  the  Court  oi"  Directors.  When,  llierefore,  that  r~ 
serve  is  expressly  made,  it  is  i^ignitied  that  the  suspension  shall  la. 
at  least  so  long  ;  while  other wibe,  the  government  leaves  to  itselj 
the  power  of  anuutlin«,  at  any  time  during  the  intenal^  its  ow 
decree.  Colonel  Capper,  however,  and  Major  Boles  avoiding 
or  rather  decliuirig  to  oti'er  any  apology  to  the  government,  the  ae 
tence  on  those  ofticers  was  not  recalled* 

Considerable  discontents,  at  this  period,  prevailed  among  th 
olHcers  of  the  Company's  army.  Tlieir  grievances,  real  or  ima-^ 
giued,  lind  long  been  a  current  topic  of  complaint.  It  is  proper 
to  observe,  however,  that  the  late  reductions  do  not  seem  to  hav« 
isade  aiiy  very  ualerial  eucroacbment  ou  their  comforts.  Thflt 
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grdt  advocate,*  indeeti,  for  the  officers,  takes  pams  to  prove  tbat 

the  abolition  of  tlte  teiit-contracl  was,  in  a  pecuniary  tight,  no  sen- 
sible evii,  and  repels  with  indignation  the  cKajige  that  th«  rebellion 
<:oinmfenced  in  motivtis  of  a  sordid  nature.  We  cannot  go  M-ith 
him  %o  far,  ITiat  the  reductions  were  f*?lt,  mc  have  no  doubt; 
indeedj  we  have  shewn  that  they  were  not  only  felt,  but  resented. 
But,  itt  the  papers  before  us,  we  can  easily  trace  the  Aame  gradu- 
ally cominunicaiing  itself  to  other  feelings.  The  great  question  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  civil  power,  first  suggested  by  slighter  dis- 
|)utes,  was  now  evidently  in  n  course  of  decision.  The  honour  of 
the  amy  v.  fkB  considered  to  be  at  issue,  and  this  object  gradually 
absorbed  the  consideration  of  its  emoUmiejits.  The  meanes  in- 
terests which  had  provoked  the  coiiteit,  insensibly  fell  back  into  die 
train  of  those  bolder  and  more  hardy  passions  by  which  alone  it 
<x>ald  be  conducted. 

Soon  after  the  measures  last  related,  the  govemnaent  publbfaed 
an  order  wiih  a  view  of  allaying  the  rising  ferment.  It  explained 
the  principles  on  which  they  had  interfered  with  regard  to  the  iirrest 
45f  Colonel  Munro,  strongly  disclaimed  the  construction  which  had 
hetn  put  oD  the  paper  of  that  officer,  now  indeed  a  paper  of  the 
government,  eicpressed  the  utmost  tenderness  for  the  reputation  of 
.the  officers  of  the  anny,  and  earnestly  exhorted  that  body  to  ba* 
nish  an  animosity  which,  if  farther  indulged,  could  not  but  be  pro- 
ductive of  mischief  to  the  puhltc  interests.  There  is  no  reason  to 
t>elieve,  that  this  order  was  in  any  degree  successiiil. 

The  officei*s  concerted  together,  and  took  various  steps  to  obtniti 
m  victoiy  over  the  government.  Among  other  plans,  a  memorial 
vm%  projected  to  the  Governor  General,  petitioning  for  the  removal 
of  Sir  George  Barlow  from  the  prcisidency  of  Madras,  A  paper 
to  this  effect  was  actually  written  and  circulated.  It  asserted  the 
jiglitu  and  privileges  of  the  meittoriali^ts,  as  the  children  of  a  free 
Couotfy.  It  accused  the  Governor  of  Madras  of  '  an  inversion  of 
•the  fundamental  laws  of  discipline,'  and  *  a  most  dnngerou*  in- 
fringement of  the  military  code,'  It  stated  the  writers  to  be  ac- 
tuated by  an  '  alarm^  lest  the  repetition  of  acts  which  were  not 
guided  by  any  rule,  micht  tend  tu  wean  their  aflEectiona,  aed  dii- 
!po»e  them  to  consider  as  enemies  those  whose  situations  shmild 
make  them  their  friends;*  and  concluded  with  an  earnest  entreaty 
-that  the  supreme  government  would  *  anticipate  the  extreme  crisis 
of  their  agitation,'  by  releasing  them  from  the  controul  of  a  ntkr, 
whose  measures  wen^  efiually  Ibostile  to  the  army,  and  pernicious 
-Id  the  state.  It  being  found,  however,  before  this  address  was 
Irifitiiiittefl,  that  the  aupreme  government  approved  of  the  mea- 
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«iTes  of  Sir  George  Bailow,  tiie  inte^ntion  seems  to  ftave  bfcen 
<iibanJutied. 

About  the  same  lime,  a  number  of  officers  united  to  present  an 
Atidresa  to  the  suspeuded  deputy  adjutant  getieraJj  Majur  Boles, 
signifying  to  him  itieir  '  marked  approbation'  of  the  conduct  for 
which  he  hatl  incurred  the  chspteasure  of  the  government,  requGSt- 
ing  permission  to  subscribe  far  his  use  the  full  amount  of  the  pay 
and  allowances  which  he  had  forfeited,  and  announcing  their  inten-* 
4ioD  of  affording  similar  support  to  all  who  should  suffer  in  the  same 
manner.  It  shoald  be  observed,  that  Colonel  Capper  had  left 
Jndia  for  Europe  a  few  days  after  his  suspension. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  measures  of  the  government  up 
io  ihla  po'mt,  it  se^ms  plain  that  they  could  now  scarcely  recedfi. 
'fhe  address  to  the  supreme  government^  and  that  to  Major  Bales, 
both  came  into  their  hands  ;  and  it  was  determined  to  punish  the  dfi- 
.cers  more  particularly  concerned  in  them,  or  at  leaiil  tkose^  whose 
.criminality  could  be  ascertained.  Some  of  them,  thereforfi,  were 
BU&pendcd  from  the  service;  and  oiherH  were  displaced  from  par* 
tieular  situations.  All  these  removals  were,  it  must  be  understood^ 
i£ubject  to  the  cogni/ance  of  the  Supreme  Oovemmeut  and  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  The  officers  geuerally  demanded  a  court-mar- 
tial, but  we  can  fiud  only  one  instance  in  which  the  charge  of  at 
lea^t  a  full  participation  in  die  imputed  oftence  was  disavowed. 
The  government  consented  to  forward  memoiials  from  diose  offi- 
cers to  the  Company  at  home,  but  refused  to  grant  the  court- 
martials  required.  That  the  government  had  the  legal  right  to 
adopt  those  strong  measures,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever;  the  ques- 
tion that  remains  is,  whether  a  reaort  to  them  was  justified  by  th« 
emergency.  The  Supreme  Govemnient  however  testified  its  fidl 
>approbation  of  all  the  proceedings  in  question,  and  transmitted  to 
.Madras  a  long  and  eloquent  dispatch,  in  which  every  part  of  them 
was  canvassed  and  vindicated  with  no  mean  ability. 

The  general  orders  just  described,  were  issued  on  the  1  st  of 
Msy,  ISO9.  Besides  the  chief  subject  of  those  orders,  they  ad- 
Verted  to  the  merits  of  such  branches  of  the  army  as  had  withheld 
their  concurrence  from  the  proceedings  of  tlie  disaflfected  officers, 
"In  this  view,  they  bestowed  the  thanks  of  the  government  on  the 
kite's  troops,  and  on  tfie  Company's  officer!;  attached  to  the  subsi- 
diary forc^  stationed  at  Hydrabad.  Ttuose  officers,  however,  wiere 
nettled  by  the  coinpliniC-nt ;  aud,  on  the  1 8th  of  May,  promulgated 
nu  address  to  the  army,  intimating  their  unqualified  approbation  of 
th"?  acts  of  their  disaffected  brethren,  their  resolution  to  support  the 
t>fficers  who  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the  government, 
and  their  readiness  to  join  in  any  legal  measures  for  their  reatora- 
tign.    The  Hydrabad  Ibrce  derived  importance  from  its  strength 
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in  Company's  troops^  its  position,  aiid  its  complete  atate  of  eqnip«- 
ment  for  field-service  The  example  of  this  force,  therefore,  aui- 
mated  the  spirit  of  sedition  throiighfmt  the  cujuat-armj*  Com- 
mittees of  olBcers  were  organiiied  at  the  principal  stations,  who 
corresponded  with  each  other,  in  the  intL-nt  of  foiining  a  combiQed 
plan  of  revolt. 

The  conspiracy  was  for  some  time  coudiicted  with  secrecy ;  iait^ 
on  the  22d  of  June,  iJic  Hvdrabad  officers  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir 
George  Barlow,  prcttv  tmequlvocally  stating  their  desigus.  Speak- 
ing of  the  order  of  the  1st  of  May,  they  observe; 

'  It  has  excited  such  great  and  general  irritation,  that  we  have  strong 
reason  to  fear  the  rnoit  fatfil  ttnd  disastrous  consequences.  Under  these 
impressiou5,  we  ftel  compelled  to  make  some  effort  to  avett  ilie  cvili 
we  see  impending;  or,  what  may  be  the  possible,  and  probable  come- 
<]Uences,  the  separation  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities/ 

Two  days  after  the  date  of  this  address,  an  open  mutiny  broke 
out  in  the  garrison  of  Masulipatam.  An  application  had  been 
made  to  the  Madras  government  by  the  naval  commander  in  cbief^ 
for  a  party  of  European  troops,  to  serve  as  marines  on  board  bis 
Majesty's  ships.  Orders  having  been  rieceivcd  from  England 
against  the  practice  of  detaching  the  men  of  the  king's  regi- 
ments on  this  duty  J  it  became  necessary  to  employ  those  of  the 
Company's  European  regiment  stationed  at  MBsnlipalam.  Tlie 
officers,  however,  persuaded  the  men,  that  this  step  was  intend- 
ed only  as  a  preliminary  lo  the  measure  of  disbanding  the  regi- 
ment altogether.  In  the  eveut,  both  officers  and  men  refused  to 
embark,  seized  tlie  garrison,  and  placed  the  commander  tmder 
arrest. 

'Die  Hydrabad  force,  including  a  detucbment  of  it  stationed  at 
Jaulna,  In  tlie  Berar  country,  resolved  to  support  the  mutineers  at 
MasiiIipfitauK  Tliis  resolution  was  conveyed  to  the  go\rernmenl  iit 
a  style  of  truly  laconic  brevity. 

*  It  is  the  firm  determination  of  this  force  to  afford  the  Madras  Eu- 
ropean regiment  assistance,  and  it  is  iht/ir  wish  that  this  iiitenliow 
should  be  made  known,  to  government/ —No,  2,  Par.  Pap.  2<),  27. 

On  the  5  th  of  July,  the  Jaulna  detachment  addressed  Lord 
Minfo  in  a  letter,  of  which  a  single  extract  ^\  ill  suffice ; 

*  You  must,  my  lord,  be  already  ncquaintfd  lt>  what  a  desperate  ex- 
tremity this  conduct  has  driven  the  northern  divisions,  and  we  earnestly 
request  your  lordship  (o  be  convinced  of  our  pitsiiive  and  unalterable 
tentimctitB  on  that  head,  and  beg  that  you  will  not  consider  this  as  an 
unavailing  ohfier\-atttin,  but  as  the  resoIuUon  uf  free-burn  Britons/ — 
No.  2,  Comp.  Pap.  34. 

Puring  aU  the  tran«actions  related,  the  boslile  feelings  and  pm- 
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jects  of  ihe  disaffected  officers  were  declaredly  confined  to  the  lo- 
cal government  of  Madras,  By  this  time,  however,  llic  dispute' 
of  the  Supreme  Government,  apprDving  all  the  recent  measures  c 
Sir  Geon^e  BarJow,  iuid  bcm  received  there,  and  was  in  cir 
culation  ihrnughout  the  army;  but;,  (it  is  worthy  of  observation  J 
without  at  all  affecting  either  ifte  language  or  the  conduct  of  the 
maJeconteRts.  They  stilt  united  bitter  invectives  against  the  cabi- 
net of  Fort  yt.  George,  whh  ardent  professions  of  attachment  for 
tlieir  king  and  country  ;  and  still  they  continued  in  arms.  What 
ever  the\  might  attempt  to  persuade  others^  or  aucceed  in 
suading  thf^myelviis,  t}uy  were  now,  in  fact,  committed  agaiits 
all  the  authorities  in  Indi;i.  At  this  point,  therefore,  we  may  with*' 
out  controversy  say  that  Uie  rebellion  was  begun ;  and,  before  w& 
proceed  farther  in  our  sad  narrative,  we  feel  tempted  to  cast  a  re- 
troajvectiye  glance  on  tlie  previous  proceedings  of  the  Madras  go- 
vernment. 

The  first  which  we  shall  consider,  is  the  liberation  of  Colon" 
Munro  from  his  arrest.  The  report  of  that  officer  respecting  i 
tent-contract  is  the  only  important  document  connected  widi  tlie  Ma 
dras  transactions,  which  we  cannot  find  in  the  parliamentary  papers'. 
For  ourselves,  we  do  not  conceive  that  the  construction  of  that  re 
port  materially  aflbcts  the  present  question.  In  deference,  how 
ever,  to  those  who  may  think  otherwise,  and  especially  as  circuin 
stances  have  given  to  the  obuojcioua  clauses  a  consequence  scarcel 
tKeir  own,  we  shall  bestow  a  short  attention  upon  it. 

The  report^  as  we  find  by  an  ample  extract  from  it  given  in  ih 
appendix  to  the  *  Accurate  and  Authentic  N  arrative,'  began  witl" 
itlating  the  grounds  on  which  the  system  of  providing  cainp-equi 
page  had  been  originally  adopted,  and  with  ohsening  that  the  me 
sure  had  failed.    After  some  farther  remarks,  it  proceeded  thus ; 

*  Six  years  experience  nf  tlie  practical  effects  of  the  esjsiin^  aystei 
of  the  canrip-ec)uipfige  equipment  i>i  tht?  Native  Army,  has  afiorde 
means  of  forming  a  juJgrnuiit  relative  to  hs,  advantages  and  efficiency^ 
which  were  not  possessed  by  the  persons  who  proposed  its  ini  roductioii  j 
and  an  attenuvi;  examination  of  its  ciperaitioD  during  that  period  of  tim 
has  suggested  the  folio wtiig  observations  regarding  it.* 

The  first  and  second  objections  to  the  system  are,  in  substance^ 
that  it  incurred  an  immeniie  and  unnecessary  expense,  mt/wut  a 
complhhiHg  the  purpose  for  t&hkh  it  had  been  esiubitahed. 
third  vvc  transcribe  entire. 

*  By  granting  the  same  allowances  in  peti.ce  and  war,  for  the  equip 
ment  ot  native  corps,  whik*  the  expences  iucidenlal  to  thai  charge  a- 
uimvuidably  much  greater  in  wur  than  in  peace,  it  places  the  i  fit  en- 
end  duttf  iif  cmijimndihg  ojfkt  rs  in  direct  tif posit iun  to  me  anothi'r. 
uuket  it  their  iiUerest  ili^t  their  curp»  should  nui  be  in  a  it^te  of  e(H 
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ciencjriit.  for  field-service,  and  therefore  fujDi&liet  strong  inducements  lo 
neglecE  thcii  most  important  duties," 

In  tliis  passage^  as  conjoected  with  the  preamble  before  quoted, 
the  officers  cotaraauding  irative  carps,  pmtVssed  to  discover  a 
attong  and  deliberate  LnBiiiuittion,  tliat  ihey  had  in  J  act  yielded  to 
the  indiK^eiiiftits  hi.-fc  described,  and  sucrificed  tlieir  most  im- 
portant duiiea  to  considerations  of  interest.  The  governnient,  on 
tlie  otiier  hand,  expressed  their  conviction^^  that,  uuder  the  most 
tortui'^  constrnctionj  the  passage  coidd  t\ol  be  so  understood. 
The  truth  ntay,  and,  in  our  opinion,  does  lie  between.  Ft  must 
always  be  remembered  that  the.  rt^porl  is  not  a  satirical  or  rlio 
torical  compositioUj  wiilch  must  be  taken  to  mean  more  than  meets 
the  eye,  and  iu  which,  thertforep  innuendoes  are  to  be  presumed 
of  course,  aitd  to  be  construed  strictiy.  It  is  a  )»laiu  paper  of 
businej^s,  and  ^ould  be  considei-ed  as  entitled  to  the  fairest  and 
most  honest  interpretation.  In  tliis  \iew,  the  passage  iti  question 
does  not  appear  to  convey  aby  Uiing  more  than  tliat  experience  had 
aiixjrded  impressive  proofs  of  a  quality  in  die  caiTip-equi[)ege  syi^' 
te»a,  whicli  bad  ceitaiitly  been  overlooked  at  the  thae  of  adopting 
it  J  namely,  that  (as  Colonel  Mnnro  bimsflf  explains  his  expres- 
si90»,)  it  *  produced  considerable  advantages  to  officers  comtnaod- 
U)g  corps  iu  garrison,  and  immense  expenses  in  the  held,*  and 
thw,  by  cQiisequen^e,  set  tli«  interests  of  those  ofBcers  at  war  with 
their  dntie.^.  In  point  of  fact,  indeed,  the  reader  will  observe  diat 
this  obnoxious  tliird  gbjeetion,  though  go\-erned  like  the  rest,  by 
tli«  general  word  experience,  u  (ipt  connected  xvith  that  word  by 
any  maiked  or  emphatic  reftrenctj;  and  tardier,  lhat  it  differs,  in 
its  very  form,  fjfom  the  twQ  fortner,  l*y  statiojs;  rather  a  tmifknc^ 
than  an  effect.  Such  is  the  candid  intei  pretation ;  but  then  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  passage,  when  once  public,  v^ould  be  interpre- 
ted by  those  from  whom  candour  was  not  to  be  expected^  and 
could  hardly  even  be  asked.  Men,  jealous  of  their  honour,  and,  ill , 
whatever  degi'ee  aggrieved,  yet  a^ggrieved  certainly,  by  the  ineusnre 
which  had  beep  adopted  on  the  recomnieudatiou  of  the  reporl, 
would  MSUurally  put  a  mote  invidious  sense  on  its  expressions;  and 
a  sense,  at  die  same  time,  of  which  the  expressions  are  plainly  sus- 
ceptible^ though  not  without  s<jine  force,  and  liiough,  as  w©  firmly 
l^Iieve,  not  so  intended. 

After  all,  how  c\  cr,  this  point  strikes  U3  as  luumpoitiant;  and,  as 
a  proof  that  we  so  deem  it,  we  shall  now  assume  that  the  report 
would  natur^Uy  be  understood,  as  it  w*3S  in  fuct  underhtoo^l  by  the 
officers.  Siill  ii  appears  to  uSf  thai  under  all  the  civcumstances 
af  the  case,  the  desestion  of  Cobuel  Munro  by  tlie  govemraeut 
would  liave  been  a  baser  act  than  any  of  which  tltey  have  been  ac- 
cused.   Tlif  h^UQur^bly  acute  feelings  of  ihosti  ut  whose  desire 
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that  utFicer  was  arrested,  we  deeply  reapect ;  but  we  have  not  th« 
j^me  respect  for  the  uiiderstaiiding!^  of  those  who,  m  cool  bloody 
would  have  recommended  to  the  ruling  power  the  sacrifiuQ  una 
of  its  servantji  for  the  discharge,  to  lUe  best  of  his  judgment,  of  an 
office  imposed  on  hiin  by  itseJf,    I^t  us  suppose  that,  the  existence 
»f  great  abuses  direct)  v  occasioned  by  diis  system  hatji  come  to  \ui 
knowledge^  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  die  fact,  M'hite. 
yet  he  could  produce  no  legtj  proof  of  it: — Nolliing  surtily  could 
have  been  more  incumbent  on  him»  notliing  mor<e  strictly  wtthia 
the  iiAe  of  hla  duty,  than  luukr  tfje  bml  of  confidence^  to  9t»ta 
tlie  fact  to  his  employers  ;  jior  any  thing  much  les^  credit&ble  tCK 
the  ktter,  than  Uiat  he  should  have  been  rewarded  with  obloquy^ 
prosecution,  and  peihaps  puniithment.  i 
It  has  been  said,  however,  that  tlie  sanction  of  die  ggvemmeut 
could  not  authorise  its  miiiisters  in  the  commission  of  an  dlegal  oi^ 
criminal  act;  the  govemment  themselves  afterwards  urg«d  a  similar 
principle ;  and  some  rutlier  subtle,  though  not  equally  sounds  r^n 
inarlu  have  been  nUack  out  of  tins  topic,  with  a  view  to  coofuto 
them  from  tlieir  own  mouths.    Much  might  be  offered  on  the  sub-: 
ject,  but,  for  our  present  purpose,  it  ^viU  au0ice  to  point  out  on4 
pimple  dijjtinctiou.    Tho  ruling  power  of  Madma  could  commn-t 
oicale  lo  its  conhdential  agents  no  privilege  which  it  did  iiQl 
itself  possess.    So  far  as  Uiat  power  was  responsible  for  acta' 
committed  by  itseb'^  so  far,  audi,  it  seems  to  us,  no  further,  wer^ 
iU  ministers  responsible  for  act»  committed  by  its  orders.    But  to  i 
whom  was  thst  power  respO!i«ible  f  Clearly  to  the  superior  authori* ' 
pes;  to  the  Supreme  Govennnent,  the  Court  of  Directors,  th^ 
King,  the  Parliiiinent,  tlie  Kritish  Nalioa  :  not  to  the  officers,  civiit 
or  military^  piuced  under  it,    With  regard  to  the  latter,  its  supre-  j 
piacy  was  beyond  all  question  or  clmlleiix*^.   From  these,  therefore,  • 
it  might  legally  interfere  to  screen  its  ofiic''il  servants.    In  eftect,  • 
that  it  legally  posses-sed  die  right  of  such  iuterl^rence,  was  ^Kpli^  • 
cidy  allowed  by  General  Macdowall  himself,-  and  we  must  think. ' 
that  it  would  have  been  guilty  of  unpardonable  meanness,  if,  com-i 
pl^tely  sheltered  under   its  prerogative,  it  had  resigned  to  hi* 
fate  die  man  who  had  offended  only  in  the  attempt  to  fulfil  it* 
commands. 

What  enhances  the  force  of  tliese  considerations,  is,  diat  ths 
alleged  transgression  of  Colonel  Mumo,  not  only  never  would  htiv# 
taken  place,  except  through  the  order  of  the  government,  bulAVOuId 
never  have  been  known,  evcept  thi  ough  their  approbation.  Colonel 
Mnmo  did  not  himself  publish  tiis  report :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  mad9 
a  charge  against  him  by  one  of  the  party-writers  before  vis,  that  he. 
transmitted  his  slander  to  die  government  clandestinely,  or,  as  thisau-i 
tlior  somewhat  absurdly  terms  It,  mrreptitiomly.    latrutli^  neithec 
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did  the  goTerwnent  publish  it ;  but  still  it  became  public,  only  incon- 
sequence of  the  sancdoii  mtd  acceptance  which  it  met  in  that 
quarter.  Had  the  Commander  in  Chief  or  tlie  civil  secretary  flung 
it  back  on  the  rejioiter,  it  would  have  slept  in  silence^ 

Thus  f:ir,  tlie  discussion  was  personal  witli  relation  to  Colonel 
Munro:  but  a  trial  of  that  officer  on  die  charges  brought  against 
hini,  would  have  ainounted  to  a  trial  of  the  governmeiit,  inasmuch 
as  it  had  approved  the  report  on  which  those  charges  were  founded. 
To  this,  it  is  answercdj  ttmt  die  government,  in  acting  oti  a  paper 
presented  to  theui,  could  not  be  necessarily  considered  as  adopting 
every  clause  or  senUjnent  vhich  that  paper  might  contain.  Cer- 
tainly, however,  the  preceding  Comniander  in  Chief  had  adopted  the 
report  even  to  this  extent;  for  he  had  stated  that  *  tlie  arguments 
set  forth  in  it  conveyed  the  result  of  the  joint  reflection  of  himself 
and  the  Quarter  Master  General  upon  tlie  subject,  and  wei^  the 
sum  of  that  experience  which  arose  from  their  respective  stations 
and,  though  a  Commander  in  Chief  is  unquestionably  aiiienable  td 
tire  civil  govermuenl,  we  have  yet  to  learu  liiat  he  may  be  tried,  lite- 
rally or  virtually,  by  a  Court  Martial  composed  of  his  own  officers. 
But  the  answer  is  unsatisfactory  even  with  regard  to  tlie  govern- 
ment. It  is  true  that  the  reaiwnsibdity  of  tlK^  government  niight 
DOt  extend  to  every^  clause  or  sentiment  of  the  report  w  hicli  they  had 
adopted ;  nor  the  measure,  which  they  had  in  consequence  taken, 
be  founded  on  all  the  reasons  advanced  for  it  in  that  report.  But 
were  die  ofliccrs  bearuig  comnjissious  under  that  government  to  be 
judges  how  far  that  responsibility  was  to  extend  r  or  to  pare  down, 
as  they  might  Uunk  fit,  the  grounds  ou  whicli  diat  measure  had  been 
avowedly  taken  ? 

On  the  whtjlcj  it  strikes  us  diat  the  interference  of  the  govem- 
inent,  in  releasing  the  Quarter  Master  General,  was  proper  and 
praiseworUiy.  A  heavy  accusation,  however,  w^ould  still  lie  against 
lijem,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  they  liad  been  guilty  of  publishing 
the  tlocument  w  hich  occasioned  all  this  ferment ;  but  we  have  al- 
ready stated  tliat  this  assertion  has  been  made  widiout  evidence, 
or  ralljer,  against  it.  Tlie  publication  of  the  report  was  certainly, 
in  every  view,  a  most  unfortunate,  and  we  tldnk  also,  a  most  cid- 
pa hie  proceeding.  We  do  not  mean,  lor  we  do  not  know^  and 
should  be  ashamed  in  a  state  of  ignorance  to  insinuate,  that  ii  wm 
<*tiected  at  U*e  i-xpense  of  any  breach  of  corifideace;  but  niidonbl* 
edly  it  was  must  injudicious.  We  tliink  too,  that  \^  hen  the  paper 
once  appeared,  the  government  only  di^clmrged  a  most  sacred  duty 
in  disclaiming  the  setisc  affijied  to  it  by  tlic  accusers  of  Colonel 
Mmiro ;  in  tliisi  liiriit,  indeed,  the  construction  put  on  die  itwlru- 
fneul  by  the  govermnent,  however  questionable  iu  itself,  become* 
most  important;  but  this,  tliougb  a«  a  disKjaimer  complete,  is  Jiol 
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f^(\U3L]iy  satisfactory  with  the  gDH(?ral  order  published' on  the  (>th  of 
f  c^Urual^',  Uiat  is,  a  torliUj^ht  alter  the  r*;lease  of  Colouel  M^lu% 
Fro ai  tiiat  order  we  muke  an  extract.  ,  i(  .1 

*The  govemt>r  in  council  desires  that  tbe  officers  of  this  army  wiM 
be  mswedi  that  this  govern rn«nt  WouJd  not  be  tete  soUeitous  to  vindi- 
cate th«ir  honour  afid  rqjytation  by  rejecting  all  i<ijorioti6  imputaitiMn'^ 
if  sucK  could  h«tv«  been  isapposed,  than  the  otficejs  of  the  armv  could 
have  been  solicitous  in  lijclr  ovm  vindicaliuu.  The  governor  in  council 
hai  accordingly,  under  Ihis  iiTipression,  been  led  to  an  attentive  consi- 
deration of  the  exptessiosis  which  are  undefstood  to  have  been  deemed 
objectionable,  andhehfls  no  hesitation  in  declariiig,  that  it  apjwafs  ift 
his  jmlgment  impossible,  unikr  any  correct  construction,  ttf  attnch  atl 
otiensive  meaning  to  words  where  injury  was  not  mcarrl,  aiid  where  tht 
intention  of  Oflence  assuredly  did  not  exist/ 

We  now  proceeil  to  examine  the  measures  take!*  by  the  gnvem- 
laent  in  consequ'^iice  of  tlie  order  issued  by  Gt^neral  M acdowall^ 
at  tlie  mrnnent  of  his  departure.  As  a  good  deal  depends  ou  tljat 
order,  we  shall  here  present  it  to  oiir  readers, 

'(GENERAL  O&DERS.) 
*  Head-qaarters,  Choultry  Piwin,  28th  January,  1809. 

*  G,  O.  by  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

*  The  immediate  departure  of  Lieutenant  General  Macdawall  from 
iVIatlras,  wil!  prevent  his  pursuini];  thedesitfu  of  lirincing  Lieutenant  Co- 
lonel Mujiro,  quarter-master  general,  to  trial  for  disrespect  to  theCt>Hvi 
manderin  Chiefj  for  disobedience  of  orders,  and  forcimtempt  of  irHJitaiy 
authority,  in  having  resorted  to  the  power  of  the  civil  govennncnt  in 
defiance  of  the  judgment  of  the  oSlcer  at  the  head  of  the  army,  who 
had  placed  him  under  arrest  on  charges  preferred  against  him  by  » 
number  of  officers  commanding  native  coi-ps;  in  consequence  of  which 
appeal  direct  (o  the  honourable  tlit^  President  In  Council,  Lieutenant 
General  Macdowall  ha*  received  a  positive  order  from  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  lii>erate  Lieutenant  Colonel  Munro  from  arrest. 

*  Such  conduct  on  the  part  ot  Lieutenunl  Colonel  MunrO  being  de* 
structive  of  subordination,  subversive  of  military  discipline,  a  violattoa 
of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  holding  out  ft. 
most  dangerous  example  to  the  sei-vice,  Lit-uteitant  General  Mac- 
dowalS,  in  support  of  the  dignity'  of  the  profession  and  his  own  siation 
and  character^  feels  it  incumbent  on  htm  to  express  his  strong  disap- 
probation of  IJeutenanl  Colonel  Munros  unexampled  pioceeflings^  and 
oonsidei-s  it  a  solemn  duly  imposed  upon  him  to  reprimand  Lieutenanf 
Colonel  Munro  in  genei-al  orderjs,  and  he  is  repimauded  itccoidiagly, 

(Signed)         *  T.  BOLES, 

*  Deputy  Adjutant  General." 
On  the  face  of  this  order,  no  doubt,     e  should  apprehend,  can 
be  entertained  with  respect  to  its  meaning  and  tendtncj.    It  is  4 
vehement  censure  on  Colonel  Munro  for  having  prefened  aii  appeal 
to  the  govertmicnt,  from  the  authority  of  the  Commundi^r  in  Chief, 
VOL.  V.  NO.  II.  L  wbitk 
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wltich  appeal  the  government  had  sanctioned  in  the  stfongest 
manner^  by  not  only  accepting  it,  but  acting  upon  it.  It  ^eems 
to  us  that  some  of  the  principles  which  we  before  laid  down,  in 
discus-^fiiig  the  question  respecting  the  charges  against  Colonel 
Munro,  apply  to  the  present  question,  and  with  increased  force. 
If,  in  tiiat  case,  Colonel  Munro  could  not  be  brought  to  trial  for 
one  particular  clau&e  in  a  report  which  bad  been  adopted  by  tb« 
governnKnt,  still  less,  in  tliis,  could  he  he  publicly  rebuked  for  an 
act  tu  which  the  government  had  given  its  most  express  and  empha- 
tic  approbation.  If  in  the  former  instance,  the  government  itself 
wotud,  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  officers,  have  been  put  ou  iti 
trial  before  an  inferior  and  a  subject  authority,  ui  tins,  llje  gover- 
ment  itself,  in  the  same  person,  and  also  by  an  mfeiior  and  a 
itubject  authority,  was  publicly  condemned  as  haviug  authorised 
proceeding^',  in  a  high  degree  criminal. 

Such  is  the  iisterpretation  which,  as  we  think,  a  plain  niafi  would 
naturally  put  on  the  iuiitrumcnt.  But  it  has  been  asserted  thai  this 
iti  not  the  right  interpretation,  that  the  instrument  obviously,  and 
indeed  exclusively,  admits  of  another,  which  would  be  consisteut 
with  its  perfect  innocence.  It  was,  it  seems,  a  reprimand  of  Colo- 
nel Munro^not  for  haviug  appealed  to  the  govexiior,  but  for  bavtu|; 
appealed  to  him  olhervvise  than  through  the  prescribed  and  estab- 
lisfaed  channel  of  the  Comniauder  iu  Chief;  or,  which  is  the  same 
things  not  for  the  act,  but  for  the  niode  of  appeal.  Our  husiuess 
here  is  only  with  the  adiiussibtliiy  of  this  consuuclioti,  and  vvilli 
effect  on  the  main  question  ;  or  else  we  could  observe,  it  plaoflj 
the  unfortunate  Genersl  Macdowall  in  no  very  amiabit:  poinl  m 
view  :  for  it  has  already  beeu  shewn,  that  O^lonel  Muuro  bad 
actually  appealed  through  the  preseribcd  disuuit-l  of  ihe  Com* 
mander  in  Chief,  that  the  Commander  in  Chief  had  Hung  back 
his  appeal  with  indignation,  and  that  he  had  then  preferred  the 
dij'ect  appeal  which  drew  on  hlra  the  older  iu  question.  But 
surely  it  would  be  a  very  %\himsical  refinement  of  cruelty,  first 
lo  i^buke  a  isuboidinate  ofticei^  for  attempting  tu  employ  a  certain 
channel  of  applicHttan,  and  then  to  ri-piirnaud  him  for  not  cotifi- 
ning  himself  to  the  very  channel  from  which  he  had  been  thus 
rudely  Tepelk<J.  W  ith  ro:spect  to  the  construction  itself,  we  can* 
■not  help  being  of  opinion,  and  shall  hereafter  shew,  that  eveji  if 
admitted,  it  wtJitld  not,  m  an)  tit^Jfc,  purge  the  order  of  the  cri* 
minality  attributed  to  it.  In  our  mind,  however,  the  tnstnuuent 
will,  to  u  c<mimon  ntidmtaudiug^,  oicdly  applied,  convey  but  one 
meunin^.  und  t  uti  W  Miiwomvixtti  o«d>  hv  pi^^iudice  or  inattention, 
lit  :  f*f  tliiv  po?>ititH),  it  \\."  '  '  '     iK^Hr\i  to  resort  to  those 

til  f  n instruction,  by  \\h  .«i  law  are  iii  the  habit 
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will  1>«  directmi  almost  solely  to  two  queslunis;  the  first,  in  what 
sense  the  order  of  Geiicra)  Macdowull  vva.*,  at  the  time  of  its  ap- 
pearance, understood  by  some  of  his  iinmedhite  abettors  ;  the 
other,  in  what  sense  Sir  George  Barlow  and  Cutonel  Miinro,  the 
persons  inost  nearly  concerned,  were  obSiged  to  understand  it. 

It  has  already  been  said,  that  JVIajor  BoJes  was  suspended  by 
the  Madras  government,  for  huvidg  eounteraignt'd  the  obiioxious 
order  of  Geneial  Macdowall.  In  the  memorial  which  Major 
Bolesj,  oil  this  occasion,  addressed  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
he  has,  amongst  other  topics,  argued  tliat  tliere  \\as,  in  the  paper 
to  which  be  had  atHxed  his  si^tiaDfre,  nothing  of  a  palpably  cri- 
minal or  illegal  natnre.  Had  the  disjunction  tlien  occurred  ta 
Major  Holes,  betw  een  the  mere  art  and  the  manner  of  llie  appeal 
addjpeHscd  to  govennnent  by  Colonel  Miuiro,  Le  would  scarcely 
have  failed  to  assume  this  as  one  ground  if  not  of  defence,  at  least 
of  expianation.  Yet  no  insinuation  to  this  ettettcan  be  discovered 
in  his  meinorisil ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  remarktible  that,  in  referring 
to  the  words  of  the  order,  he  has  omtitrd  the  single  expression  lu  it 
on  which  it  can  be  made  to  support  the  alledged  distiuctiou,  the 
eKpression,  '  appeal  direct  to  the  Honuurable  the  President  in 
Council/ 

Tlie  same  omission  we  find  in  the  tiicmorial  addressed  by 
several  disaffected  officers  to  Ijjrd  Minlo,  soon  after  liie  depar- 
ture of  General  Macdownll,  but  we  also  find  in  it  something 
more.  It  contains,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  loose  commentary  on  the 
order  under  consideration  ;  and  the  sense,  which  the  writers 
alHxed  to  that  paper,  is  not  to  be  mistaken :  the  leutrth  of  the  pa- 
sage  precludes  the  citation  of  more  than  a  lew  senti-ures,  *  By 
virtue  of  the  warrant  (it  is  said)  vvfjich  gave  to  thu  Cotnuiutider  in 
Chief,  and  to  him  only,  the  judicature  over  ilie  Madras  army,  and 
vested  in  him  alone  the  jurisdiction  of  it  for  the  time  being,  Lieute- 
nant General  Macdowall  placed  Lien  tenant  Colonel  Munjo  under 
arrest,  from  which  arrest  he  has  since  reluctantly  released  that 
officer,  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  civil  government, 
who  have  thus  disunited  the  chain,  upon  the  integrity  of  which  the 
principle*  of  military  subordiiiatiou  depend.'  *2  A.  p.  15,  The  me- 
nioriafiist*.  then  describe  themselves  as  *  viewing  the  interfereuce  of 
the  civil  government  to  check  the  prescribed  laws  of  military  de- 
pendence as  a  dangerous  innovation;'  and,  soon  afterwards,  m^ke  tii© 
following  statement j  *  bi  order  to  vitidicate  the  character  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  to  mainliuu  the  intep;rity  of  his  military  autliority  over 
lliose  uoder  bin  command.  Lieutenant  General  JVlacdowall  directed 
the  pnbliciition  of  a  genera!  order,  conveying  a  reprimand  to  Lioute*- 
naut  Colonel  Munro,  for  disrespect  to  his  Commander  in  Chief, 
in  not  abiding  by  the  regular  course  of  inquiry  laid  down  for  aijnii- 
i.  .       •  L  2  are 
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Ht  cases.*  These  exprts^sions,  and  others  imeTniixed  with  then, 
might  be  considered  as  so  many  reverberated  echoes  of  tbts  mntt- 
metils  conveyed  by  the  general  order,  and  geem^  at  the  same  lime, 
and  in  uo  si^bC  degree,  expplanatoiy  of  those  s^Mitiimenls.  Ilie 
whole  effect  and  essence  of  the  order,  are  pronaiinctd  to  be,  that 
it  *  conveyed  a  reprimand  to  Lieutenant  Coione)  Mnnro,  tor  dis- 
respect to  his  Cotnmaitder  in  Chief/  »ot»  i"  appeahng  !  o  gov  era- 
iwent  olhenvise  than  through  the  prescribed  chsinnelt  but — '  m 
jiot  abiding  hi/  ike  regular  course  of  inquiiy  laid  down  for  simi- 
inr  cam.* 

Tiie  interpretation  then,  which  the  cyr<ier  received  (rmn  its  abet* 
4ors  and  chaiupions,  cannot  adroit  of  much  i|uestioi].  I^et  na  next 
consider  what  sense  the  government  were  obhged  to  affix  to  it.  On 
the  supposition  that  Sir  Georgt^  BarJo^^  had  any  doubt  about  thtt 
interpretation,  he  would  naturally  look  to  ttie  letter  which  had  been 
previously  addressed  to  the  government  by  General  Macdowall^  on 
their  remonstrance  against  the  proceedings  respecting  Colonel  Mun- 
j-o.  In  that  letter  he  would  tind  tlie  following  words ;  '  I  w  as  total  ly 
unprepared  to  receive  from  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Coun- 
cil, an  implied  censure  on  my  conduct  aa  Commander  iu  Chief  of 
thi«  army,  and  a  direct  interference  from  the  civil  authority  wilh 
the  only  prerogative  almost  remaining  in  his  bauds,  ? '  -'r  of 

Judging  of  the  proprieti/  of  bntiQ^ius^  i/>  trial  cvcrif  o({u  woff 
itcaermed  of  crimes  or  misdemetluors;  f»uch  interference,  L  presume 
to  think,  is  unprecedented,  and  titrikeii  me  as  encouraging  a  very  dati> 
gearous  eiample,  by  holding  out  to  the  army  protection  and  support, 
in  defiance  of  ike  judgment  and  tatthorify  of  the  persoft  apftointcd 
(itf  the  h'gi$Utturt  to  diret  t  and  coutroui  ike  department  phctd  un- 
Her  his  immediate  chtrge*  No.  L  p,  23.  Thi«  is  plainly  uothiBg 
Biore  djaij  an  expansioii  of  that  sentence  in  the  general  ordt  r, 
chnrgee  Colonel  Munro  uiHi  a  ^deAaiice  of  the  judgment  of  the 
oflicer  at  the  head  of  the  ai  ray.'  '  '  h 

Colonel  M  unro  also  had  a  deep  itttere«t  in  the  ^citcnil  order. 
Now  this  officer,  as  we  have  said,  had  tirst  endeavoured  to 
penl  to  the  govenmtent  thi'oit):h  the  auUtoriard  <  liauntrl  of  »||# 
oDit  er  at  fhe  head  of  the  army,  and  had  IneuiTerl,  oil  thiit  vecy 
ac*-ounl,  !t  severe  rebuke  from  General  MacdoWidJ,  conrhed  iu 
lite  following  JeimS.    '  I  think  it  viill  bt  allowed  that  ydtir  pio 
sent  altetiipt  to  m&ke  a  reference  to  a  civil  government  novel 
and  unfxttmpi«d,  and  strildng  a  blow  at  tlie  root  of  mihtaiy 
fiuthority,  which  cai^iot  bi:  sufHcieutly  reprobated^    1  trust  Uiat  it 
M^ili  not  he  disputed  thai  I  Imrc  th«  micotitrolled  and  unaheuable 
#iyht  at  judging  of  the  conduct  of  every  ofiicei  und-  md, 
and  r  tiiiMtut  but  view  your  pi^t^it  application  an  >  utli- 
-«atc  sutd  dl&re^pectfLd/  ^q.  h  p.  \&t   Thin  repF0«t  ts,  iu  m»  topMW 

and 
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^ndt phraseology,  &lmot$t  precis&ly  etjuivalent  tv  ihe  repritnaud  in 'the. 
^CMeral  order.  'Ilie  ct^nsur«,  therefore,  Colonel  iMtmro  would! 
uaturaliy  infLT,  musi  rcsjwct  soiiiciliijig  coniuiou  to  the  two  caijesj 
that  is,  it  must  lesjtet't,  not  lite  ittoiie,  us  to  which  they  differed,  but 
tlie  substance,  in  whi<;h  llicy  iv  ere  agreed. 

In  tlie  course  of  duee  or  four  days.  General  Macdowail  could 
not  hfiv«  forgotten  tbal  he  had  written  tliose  letters .  If,  then,  he  had 
designed  his  order  to  poiut  out  some  new  ofleuce,  not  compUined 
of  ia  diosc  letters,  it  would  have  been  his  bouudcn  duty  to  render 
this  circumstance  utiiimbiguouB  and  manifest,  to  define  his  uevv 
complaiat  >vith  the  uliug^t  precision,  to  stiite  specifically  that  lii^ 
objecrtiou  to  tlie  direct  appeal  w^ls  uot^  becausie  it  was  an  appeal^  bu^ 
because  it  "Aa^  dheet;  and  the  obligauou  imposed  on  him  to  he 
thus  accuiiue,  increased  in  proportion  as  liis  objections  in  die  two 
I  -  re  in  their  general  eftect  the  f^ame^  and  tlierefore  raa  a  riak 

r  ,  ,  J  confounded.  No  such  detiniteness  or  discrimination  ap- 
paus  in  the  orden  The  new  transgression  is  de»itrnated,  not  UB 
••nesorc  to  some  other  than  the  oHicial  channel  of  apptji:il^  but  m 
ji  resort  to  the  piiu^er  of  the  civU  goverttmcnt  in  defiance  of  thz 
Judg/rtcnt  of  the  ol/iccr  piaced  at  the  haad  of  the  ornu/.  The  cuu>t  ' 
cIuHin'^  reprobation  is  directed,  not  to  a  paitienlar  action  done  by 
Colonel  Muiiro,  but  pUually  to  hi^i  *  umxmupUd  proci'^^diti^t^^ — 
lite  epidiet  direct,  vthich,  m  one,  pare  of  Uie  order,  is  applied  to 
the  appeal,  is  neither  conspicuous  nor  emphatic;  it  does  not  eves 
occur  in  the  body  of  the  charge,  but  seems  casually  thrown  into  a 
•upplemcutaTy- sentence  ■  and  all  die  italic  or  capital  types,  in  which 
ntwtake  or  desigrn  has  blazoned  it^  cannot  lift  it  into  e^ectua!  pro- 
nineoce.  In  jjhort,  it  would  appear  that  in,  this  criniiuatoiy  pro- 
clttmation^  if  tlie  '  direct  *  transmission  of  the  appeal  was  intended 
to  be  considered  as  an  aggravation  of  the  misconduct  imputed^  it 
i?ertaiiily  waslnot  considered  as  an  important,  or  even  a  subatantive 
part  of  it ;  far  less  as  tlie  whole. 

But  in  what  manner  this  point  of  construction  is  to  be  resolted, 
aeema,  after  nil,  a  consideration  of  no  great  numtent.  When  die 
cabinet  of  Madras  received  and  acted  upon  die  remonstrance  of 
their  Quarter  Master  General,  it  appears  to  ns  that  diey  committed 
themselves  as  much,  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  procedure  adop-- 
ted  by  tlmt  officer,  as  respecting  his  general  right  to  remonstrate  j 
for  atirely  it  could  not  be  more  deeply  incumbent  on  dieni  to  reject 
aa  f4>|:^icauon  issuing  from  an  improper  quarter,  than  to  i eject 
one  whif^  was  presented  in  an  exceptionable  and  dangerous  man* 
nerj  In  either  case,  the  iniputation  aimed  at  him  who  received  tha 
Sitnetion,  must  glance  off  on  the  sfovernment  who  srtive  it;  and  it  must 
be  remembered  tliat  tJie  mngnitude  of  an  imputation  is  measured,  not, 
by  the  subject-matter  of  the  ofifence  imputed,  but  by  its  actual  cha- 
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racter  and  tenilency.  Tuiti,  therefore,  and  wind  thts  reprimand 
as  we  will,  it  will  still  reinuin,  we  think,  a  ct^nsurc,  tm  ample  and 
uiimeaiiiired  censure  on  the  government: ;  and  consequently,  the 
promulgation  of  it  by  u  military  officer  subject  to  that  government, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  proceedini*  sctUlious  and  wnruly,  in  a  con- 
siderable defjree. 

It  must  be  Acknowledged  also,  we  are  afraid,  that  the  peculiar 
cireumstanrea  under  wttich  this  order  was  promulgated,  precluded 
il  from  a  very  candid  or  gentle  construction.  We  allude,  not 
merely  to  the  long  cotite^t  which  the  author  of  it  had  previously 
carried  on  wth  the  {jovcrimicnt,  but  to  the  postponement  of  the 
publication  till  after  his  departure.  Tliis  act  debarred  all  possibility 
on  the  side  of  the  govcrnmt  ntj  of  question  or  tHsmonstrance  ;  on 
that  of  the  commander,  of  explanation,  reparation,  or  apology. 
It  gave  the  iuhlrumeut  the  positive  and  defyiu«f  appearance  of  ati 
vitimatum,  and  might  be  luiderstood  as  a  cliullenge  to  interpreta- 
tion to  d««  its  woi'st.  The  alisenee  of  an  individual,  vthose  con- 
duct hus  been  amliigumb,  if  it  ha  iav*>luntar>',  entitles  him  to  eveiy 
charitable  consideraticm  which  fancy  can  suggest;  but  a  wilfiii'or 
disdainful  absence  seems  to  imply  a  rejection  of  such  consideratiott, 
and  radu-r  tliroM'S  the  burden  on  fancy  the  other  way. 

On  the  whole^  our  views  of  this  subject  coincide  with  those  of 
Lord  Minto  in  his  powerful  and  eloquent  dispatch  to  the  Madras 
governmeutt 

*  The  reprimand  to  Lie  u^enant  Colonel  Mmtro  was  evidently  intended 
only  OS  a  vehicle  for  circulating,  throughout  the  army  serving  under 
the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George,  a  vehement  and  intemperate  public 
censure  of  that  government,  and  an  inflammatory  address  to  the  pro* 
fes«ional  feelings  of  that  army,  and  to  topics  thought  Hkely  to  produce 
irritation  and  disorder.  It  was,  in  utbcr  words,  a  most  seditious  p&per 
under  the  title  of  a  general  order  to  the  armv»  and  bearing  the  tbiu 
disguise  of  a  reprimand  to  a  particular olTiccr,     No.  III.  p.  II. 

For  this  misconductj  as  has  already  been  stated.  General  Mac- 
dowall,  whose  resignation  of  his  ofltice  had  not  yet  been  received, 
was  pubbcly  dispiaced. 

'  The  propriety  of  this  step  on  the  pait  of  the  government,  we 
-need  not  discuss,  as,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  we  ha\e  discus- 
sed it  aj ready.  For  Mr.  Fetrie  is,  v^e  !»hould  conceive,  the  only 
sensible  man  in  existence,  w  ho  admitting^  however  cautiously,  tlic 
criminal  nature  of  tlie  order  of  General  Macdowall,  would  deny 
(he  necessity  of  a  signal  animadvert  ion  on  the  misconduct  of  lliat 
ofbciT,  A  g:overnmcnt,  which  should  patiently  submit  to  »o  oi>e» 
wnd  40  outrageous  an  iiTMidt,  from  such  u  quarter,  must  be  a  *zo?crnr 
meui,  eitlier  in  rcidity  dcs^titnte  "if  all  power  and  indejiendence^  or 
•n  llie  verge  of  sealiin^  its  resi^ation  of  both. 
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Mr.  Petrie,  however,  gives  us  to  untlerstand  that,  by  die  dL 
missal  of  Generul  Macdowall  from  a  command  vvlikh  he  had  ' 
fact  reiigncd,  and  after  hU  departiire  for  England^  ^  the  guv  :  t 
exposed  tiieir  councils  to  thti  imputation  of  weakness,  tii.  4 
reaentmenls,  and  an  llli^eles4  uimvsuliiig  display  of  rigoui.'  H 
tli'mks  abo  ihat 

'  We  ought  to  have  abstained  from  any  act  of  personal  severity  to 
General  Miicdowall,  to  liuve  caoiiously  avoided  wliat  would  mostcer^ 
t&inly  increase  the  agitotiori  in  ih^  military  tiilnd  ;  and,  while  ne  vin^ 
dica.tcd  the  supreme  autlmrity  of  government,  by  the  publicuiiun  of  ai| 
appropriate  general  order  lo  tJie  army,  have  aUo^ved  ihv.  gtmeml  to 
leave  Intliu  vviihout  any  fartiitr  marks  of  our  displeasure.* 

Tlie  policy  recommended  in  tliese  observ  ations,  is  one  oil  \\hicli 
we  have  sufRcientl)'  commented  ;  tlie  policy  of  mh  hig  over  at  ani^ 
rate  a  present  K'ound;  a  doctrine  seldoni  safe  for  a  state,  and  iti  the 
case  of  a  cotilebt  with  die  militan-  body^  generally  pernicious.  But 
to  counteract  tlieeft'ect  of  a  general  order  which,  afi  he  himself  ad- 
mitSj  was  calculated  '  to  iacrease  the  discontents'  of  tlie  anny, 
Mr,  Petrie  would  have  ad\  ised  '  the  puhlication  of  au  appmpnate 

f enerai  ordet\  '  vindicating  the  supreme  autlioritj-  of  governmLuiL' 
t  can  hardty  be  luciiut,  that  government  ought  to  have  repaid  Ge- 
neral Macdowall  reprimand  for  repnmand;  for  to  reprimand  an 
offender  who  la  fairly  out  of  reach,  must  at  the  least  be  aa  usele^* 
and  ridiculous,  aa  to  dismiss  an  offender  who  is  nearly  out  of  office. 
The  '  appropriate'  proclamation,  dierefore,  in  question,  mujjt  have 
merely  been  an  as^^erdon  that,  whatever  mi^ht  be  said  or  even  done 
to  the  contraryi  tlie  government  remained  after  all  atipreme  i — or, 
at  tire  most,  it  must  have  been  an  ar^umentf  containing  a  masterly 
refutation  of  the  mutuiy  of  General  Macdowalt  and  his  coadjutors, 
and  oppoKiiig  to  his  eeditiouB  general  orders,  an  irrefragable  body  of 
gtrueral  prhiciples.  But  is  there  not  some  room  to  fear  that  while 
tiin!»  exerting  its  polemical  abilities,  such  a  govenunent  might  find 
itself  reduced  to  the  e\clamution  of  the  unfortunate  philosopher 
who  happened  to  ha\e  embarked  in  a  controversy  with  one  of  tlie 
Eomaii  emperufs ;  '  I  find  it  impossible  to  argue  against  a  man 
who  is  the  maiiter  of  legions 

The  case  of  General  MacdowaU  hm  now  detained  us  snffici- 
entiy  long  ;  and  indficd  longer  than  wc  had  e\pecled  from  its  clcar- 
ne*!i;  but  the  sophislry  vvhich  has  been  employed  to  darken  it,  may 
pl«ad  our  excuse.  We  shall  next  consider  the  sUiipeiision  of  the 
Adjutant  and  Deputy-Adjutant  General, 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  tliat,  in  tlie  firKt  iimtance,  die  de- 
puty, Major  Boles,  was  alone  suspended;  ami  tliat  the  Adjutant- 
General  was  aftervx'ards  included  in  the  sentence^  in  consequence  of 
|iis  avowal  lo  gov*;rnmeut  that  his  deputy  had  acted  solely  by  his  di- 

t  4  rection. 
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Taction.  t lispenf^ion,  hmvevrt-,  of-  Cbbnel  Capper  difi  not  ef- 
fect tlie  restoration  of  Major  Boles.  !n  fact,  it  i?«  surticientlv  plain, 
(hut,  if  the  order  of  the  commander  in  chief  coitlri  tjot  be  adHiitted 
'fts  an  autliority  for  the  offence  of  ift  hich  Major  Bolea  b^d  been 
guilty,  neither  could  that  of  his  immediate  superior,  Colooel  Cap- 
per, be  admitted  as  such  authority. 

The  circumstance  of  the  suspeasioB  of  these  officers  aeenis  to 
form  the  most  c^mspicuwis  topic  in  the  pre!*eot  controversy*  Thi* 
distinctioti,  howe%tir,  it  has  attained,  as  we  cawnoi  help  suspecting, 
by  accident.  W  hen  tlie  order  of  Sir  George  Barlow  agaiiwt  Ge- 
neral Macdou  all  and  the  two  ijubordinate  ofticers  Avas  pfoiiiulguted, 
the  former  had  already  taken  his  departure  for  England  ;  and, 
though  he  was  followed,  immediately  after  that  promulgation,  by 
Colonel  Capper,  yet  Major  Boles^  the  government  not  being  able  t6 
gr«nt  him  an  instant  passage^  remained  for  some  time  iti  the  coun- 
try. The  consequence  was,  that  the  affair  of  Major  Bf>l«»,  which 
included  that  of  Colonel  Capper,  became  the  prominent  objet't  of 
attffDtjon,  and  the  transactioiiij  more  directly  relatii»g  to  Geiieial 
Macdowall  sunk  out  of  view.  In  England,  this  order  of  tliinga 
wOnJd  probably  have  bt'en  reversed;  had  not  General  Macdowall 
perished  at  sea,  on  his  passage  homevy  ards,  For,  though  Colonel 
Capper  shared  the  symt*  fate,  yet  M  ajor  Boles  has  liv*d  to  origin 
tiale  here  in  person  those  discussions,  of  which  he  constituted  so 
principal  a  topic  in  the  East. 

We  arc  well  aware  that  this  account  ia  not  agreeable  to  the  re- 
presentations of  Mr,  Petrie,  who  strongly  and  repeatedly  implies 
that  the  complaints  of  the  army,  even  in  die  first  instance,  princt* 
pally  respected  tlic  treatment  of  the  Adjutant  and  Pepnty-Adju* 
taat  General.  The  v^rouud  on  which  we  venture  to  questiofi  thi 
accuracy  of  these  statements,  we  shall  make  know  n  to  the  reader. 
*J1fje  projected  inemorial  to  Ltjrd  Minio,  which  occasioned  the  or- 
ders hereafter  to  be  cmnsidered,  of  the  1  st  of  May,  cannot  but  be 
regarded  ag  an  authentic  record  of  the  feelings  of  the  disaffected 
ofb(rers  at  die  period  under  consideration.  But  in  the  criminatory 
msKier  of  that  memorial,  the  conduct  of  the  gnvemraent  tovrardi 
Culoiitl  Capper  and  Major  B'lles  holds  by  no  means  the  chief  place. 
On  the  cmrfrary,  though  pronounced  to  be  *  etiuuihj  subversive  of 
the  foundation  of  authority*  with  the  act  of  the  rcmovul  oF  General 
Macdowall,  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  dilated  on  at  far  less  length,  and 
%^'ith  a  far  les»  \^iety  of  acrimonious  invectivp.  The  proceeding**, 
in  tn»lh,  with  rugurd  to  General  Macdowall,  occupy  almost  the 
whole  body  of  the  paper  in  question,  and  the  other  subject  seems  to 
enter  only  is  a  sort  of  appewdlx.  It  does  not  therefore  appear  tliat 
the  writers  ^itiached  to  that  subject  any  paramount  importance. 

The  alleged  tiffence  of  ColoQcl  Cupper  and  Boles,  in 
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Jiv»ng  currency  to  the  obnoxious  order,  differed  in  this  respect  frmn 
that  of  him  who  issued  il ;  but  their  act  may  he  ooitsidered  as  havirifl^ 
been  done  in  the  course  of  office,  and  m  ohedient  e  to  the  orders  of 
rfieir  aitjierior,  the  commitnder  in  chief-  Tht:  hiw  whit*h  detnies, 
in  the  niititiiTY  9ef*icei  the  Himt^  between  the  obedience  and  the 
responsibility  of  iiifet  ior*,  vve  luke  lo  be  staled  with  vei-y  tolerable 
fairness  by  Mr.-  Petrie : 

'  li  subordiniite  officers  are  encrturaneJ  to  judfie  of  the  leprality  of 
tlie  f^rdt-rs  of  llieir  yuperiafs,  we  ijitrnduce  si  pivcrdent  of  mcalctilable 
mi^t  hief,  neither  justified  by  the  spiHt  or  pmriice  ul  the  bwt.  Is  it 
titrt  better  to  (uivethe  respfJtisibiUfy  on  tlte  bead  uf  the  ftutb<-»nty  which 
issutfs  the  order,  except  in  cases  so  plnin»  that  the  luost  common  ca* 
purity  Ciin  judge  »f  thejr  being  dirtct  violaiiam  of  ihe  estabhihed  and 
ftcknowlodgetl  laws  ?*— StitetMetiL,  pp,  ^1, 

Such  unquestionably  isihe  onlitmncw  both  of  law  and  of  reason. 
With  regard,  however,  to  one  part  af  this  exposition,  we  would 
«ugy;#*^t  an  additional  priii<.'ipie>  ruther  indt-ed  (riMn  its  general  iin- 
piiriaiice,  than  because  it  has  any  |>(^ttltar  {ipphtatTiiity  to  the  case 
before  us;  but  a  prijiciple,  ofwhioh  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
petrie  himself  would  entirely  admit  the  jitstice.  Il  is,  that  the 
quality  of  itti  unler  is  to  be  tsti mated,  uot  merely  Qii.  a  litw  ot  tlie 
order  itsdf,  but,  in  part  alao,  by  the  adjunets  of  time,  place,  and 
situHtion.  It  must  be  tnkan  ia  ^ouutn.  tvm  with  ttic  lOHitxt:  of  the 
attendant  circumstances.  An  ordt;r  niHV,  from  sotntj  carelewsiieiis 
in  the  coralruction  of  it,  bear  illegality  on  ibj  face,  wlule  circum- 
stances shall  clearly  demonstrate  it  If)  br  proper.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  in  terms  innocent,  and  yet  in  its  €<(fect  and  object 
Jiighly  and  palpably  criinin:iL  The  most  common  order,  ftjr  ex- 
ample, in  the  most  ctnnmon  routine  of  military  duty,  if  issued 
by  an  ofBcer,  hiraself  uoioriuusly  m  a  state  of  inutiuj  agaiiist  some 
«uperior  autliority,  ii*  on  that  account  vitiated;  jnd  to  o^ey  such  a 
tnaiuhtte  iji>,  legally  diH^idcriiig  it,  a  crime,  because  it  is  to  recog- 
nize and  aceredii  uulaunil  power. 

i^>i-d  Miuto  has  fuJly  iiis<  us»ed,  in  the  public  papf^r  to  Mhich  we 
have  before  alh^ded,  the  problem  of  nuiitary  rej*poii*ibility  ;  aitti  it 
is  observable  that  tKe  duty  of  I4ind  obedience  in  ordinary  cases,  is 
stated  with  still  grealer  emphai»i?!  by  l\m  nohle  person,  than  by  Mr. 
Petrie.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  less  observable  that  the  opinions  of 
Lord  Miuto  and  Mr.  Petrie  respectipely,  on  the  particular  ques- 
tioD  uow  under  consideration,  are  diumetrically  opposed.  With 
f^specl  to  the  priucipks  by  which  the  qiiLStioii  is  to  be  delertnijTed, 
we  do  not  conceive  that  any  doubt  can  be  felt.  The  doubt  is,  how 
they  nm,  m  the  present  instance,  to  be  applied.  We  sihall  lak# 
the  libeity,  dierefore,  of  esaniinint;,  in  the  first  place*  how  far, 
Irpm  ^  view,  both  of  llie  order  itself,  and  of  the  circumstances 
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under  which  it  v/bh  isstied^  there  aeema  reason  to  conclude  that  its 
criminality  miist  have  been  apparent  to  the  Adjutant  and  Deputy- 
Adjutant  Generals ;  in  the  second,  how  far  tlie  conclusion  so  derived 
appears,  in  point  of  fact,  to  be  warranted  ;  and  finally,  how  far  on 
these  grounds,  the  punishment  awarded  to  the  oiEcers  in  question 
may  be  thought  justifiable. 

The  criminality  of  the  order»  viewed  intrinsically,  is,  in  our  opi- 
nion, if  the  paper  be  read  with  any  care,  palpable  to  the  *  mpst 
common  capacity/  But  the  native  evil  of  tbe  order  received,  we 
think,  deep  additions  of  shade  from  the  accompaniments  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  nor  can  we  readily  conceive  in  whut  manner  these  could 
escape  even  the  most  careless  or  cursory  view.  On  this  part  of  the 
subject,  we  shall  submit  an  extract  of  peculiar  excellence  from  the 
dispatch  of  Lord  Minto.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  on« 
consideration  which  strikes  us  as  impoitant,  and  which  we  shall  state 
presently,  the  topic  seems  absolutely  exhausted  in  tlie  exjXisitton 
which  we  are  about  to  copy.  The  extract  will  also  convey  a  just 
idea  of  the  merits  of  the  dispatch  referred  to,  uhichp  though  some- 
what too  declamatory,  perhaps,  for  a  state-paper,  is  yet  on  the 
whole,  remarkable  for  force  and  abilitj'. 

*  Before  this  order  was  prepared,  it  was  not  only  known  to  those 
confidential  staff  oflScers  of  the  commander  in  chief;  but  it  was  noteri- 
ous  to  the  whole  army  and  settlements,  that  there  was  a  warnn  and  ve- 
hement dissension  between  the  commander  m  chief  and  the  i^overnment. 
These  officers  were  acquainted  with  the  proaecuiian  of  Lieatenant  Co- 
lonel Munro,  and  the  part  which  Lieutenant  General  Macdowall  had 
taken  in  that  proceeding;  ihey  knew  that  every  step  in  that  extraordi- 
nary traasaction  was  a  studied  insult  lo  the  government ;  they  knew 
that  Lieutenant  General  Macdawall  had  become  the  patron  and  chan- 
nel of  a  memorial  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  highly  disapproved  by  ihe 
president  in  council  of  Fort  St.  George,  which  he  had  himself,  at  the 
instance  of  that  governmenif  and  at  no  disiaivt  period,  written  circular 
letters  to  discourage  and  suppress,  but  which  in  a  riper  stage  of  hosti- 
bty  towards  the  person  and  authority  of  the  governor,  he  had  counte- 
nanced and  promoted.  It  is  in  fine  superfluous  to  prove,  what  is  be- 
yond doubt,  and  is  not  denied,  that  a  warm  passionate  rupture  had 
broken  out  between  these  iwo  high  authorities. 

*  The  commander  in  chief  of  an  army  in  open  am!  ardent  opposition 
to  the  government  which  he  serves,  is  no  trivial  event,  and  constitutes 
a  state  of  tilings,  frora  which  some  consequences  applicable  to  this 
question  have  appeared  to  us  to  follow, 

*  We  consider  these  circuinatancesi,  therefore,  as  funiishing  a  new 
modification  of  the  military  principle  first  asserted ;  and  we  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  in  such  extraordinary  and  momentous  emergencies,  it  is  fit 
and  necessnry  to  require,  that  an  officer,  whose  duty  it  i*  to  give  cur- 
rency to  the  orders  of  the  commander  in  chief,  should,  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  blind  obedience,  which  ought  to  prevail  lo  ordinary  timet, 
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cerefuUy  consider  these  orders,  and  delibeiute  seriously  upon  dieir  na- 
ture aad  purview,  bel'ore  lie  publishes  tlieiiu  The  cirtutiititjii,  in  healed 
and  factious  times,  of  a  seditious  address  to  the  armj',  hab  tio  analogy 
to  the  principlcii  of  military  obedit-nce  to  a  !»>lilary  order  in  the  com- 
mon dispatch  of  business,  and  cannot  be  governed  by  ihu  same  rules. 

*  We  are,  after  murh  and  serious  reflcrrion,  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  this  reatrictioTi  oi  tho  inili  ary  pnncfple,  the  general  importance 
of  which  we  neverthe]e9s  feel  most  senwbly,  cannot  irajmir  the  obliga- 
tions of  military  subordination  and  obedteiue,  in  any  manner  or  de- 
gree, pt  ejudicial  to  the  natural  and  legitimate  objects  of  mill lary  cora- 
jnand  :  and  that  in  times  of  troubW  it  may  artorJ  a  must  salntaiy  and 
necessary  protection  to  the  gtivernnnjnt  ajid  poople  against  the  pjsstiible 
perversion  uf  military  snprejiiacy  to  the  purposes  of  sedition  or  faction. 

*  In  a  natuml  and  wholesome  state  of  things,  the  obedience  of  sub- 
ofdiuate  officers  is  to  be  implicit,  atlmitting  of  no  ddibemtion,  and  sub- 
ject to  no  responsibility,  except  for  plain  ana  manifest  crimes.  In 
such  distempered  seasons  of  open  contention  auIi  governjnenls  as  are 
How  in  question,  addresses  from  Lonimander^i  in  chief  to  their  armies, 
having  reference  to  such  debates,  tire  a  lit  subject  of  deliberation  to 
those  whom  office  it  may  be  to  transmit  them,  and  a  rcsponsibihty  be- 
longing exclusively  to  such  occasions  mmt  attach  even  to  their  o^cial 
tod  ministerial  acts/ 

To  these  observations,  we  cannot  help  making  one  addition. 
When  the  staff-officep  received  directions  from  General  Mac- 
dowaJl  for  the  publication  of  his  order,  they  were  aware  that,  be^- 
fore  Uie  trausactiou  could  come  to  tlie  ear  of  the  govennneiit,  the 
principaJ  in  it  would  have  evaded  the  reach  of  all  question  or  ex- 
postulation. Under  that  consciousntisa,  united  with  the  considei-a- 
tions  detailed  in  the  preceding  extract  from  Lord  Miuto,  it  surely 
behoved  them  to  bestow  a  more  than  ordinary  attention  on  the  con- 
tents  of  the  address-  Reason,  as  we:  conceive,  plainly  pointed  out 
this  course ;  and,  even  independently  of  ail  formal  argument,  it 
seema  scarcely  credible  that  the  atr  of  darkness  and  suspiciousness, 
wliich  the  whole  aftaii*  deiived  from  these  circumstances,  should 
have  failed  to  startle  any  mind  of  ordinary  judgment  or  sensibilitj-. 

Were  we  swayed  by  the  authority  of  one  passage  v^  hich  w  e  iind 
in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Petrie,  we  should  push  this  argument  far- 
ther, and,  even  if  all  other  matter  of  defence  were  excluded,  the  jus- 
tiiication  of  the  government,  we  are  apt  to  think,  would  be  com- 
plete. According  to  Mr,  Pctrie— and  we  have  before  adverted  to 
llie  sentiment— General  Macdowall,  at  the  liuie  when  the  order  ap- 
peared, was,  to  every  practical  purpose,  irresponsible.  He  had 
virtually  released  himself  from  the  controul  of  his  sui>eriors.  The 
severest  punt.^hments  which  they  retained  tlie  power  of  inflicting  on 
him,  were  in  effect  utterly  nugatory,  and  could  only  rebound  in  ridi- 
cule on  themtseivcs.    Tlie  slaff-ofhccr*,  then,  ui  question,  who  knew 
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ibal  he  was  about  to  place  himself  in  lliis  situation,  rould,  Willi  verjr 
little  propriety,  sJiefter  lhe?nse[ves  under  bis  mandate  ;  for  no  prin- 
ciple iii  polity  can  becleuiw  lhati  tlii^,  that  the  authority  of  a  state- 
otKcer  should  i  o-o/  dhwte  with  hh  respoiisibihiy ;  and  tJiat,  se- 
vered from  tliat  responsibility,  it  is  iiothiiigi  orwoj-se  than  nothit^. 
On  this  suppot^iUiHi,  therefore,  tliose  oHicers,  or  at  ail  events  th<e 
s^gQior  of  tUeiii,  hud  uctudly  a^stiim-tl,  in  the  contilruclion  of  rea»ou^ 
the  chief  respon-sibiiitv  of  the  aci  for  whit'h  they  were  piuiitthf^d. 
Such  at  least,  though  not  our  tlociriiie,  ia  ar  ought  to  be  that  of  Mr, 
Petrie.  It  Hows  t-eitmniy  ft-otii  his  premises :  and  the  only  tole- 
rable groimd  on  which  he  can  resist  the  consequence,  s^et^ms  to  be 
that  he  has  elsewhere  given  to  those  prineiples  a  flat  and  unce- 
reSnibuEous  contradiction. 

On  th^i  whole,  however,  we  cannot  suppress  the  conviction  that, 
in  the  eye  of  law,  the  adjutant-general  and  deputy,  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  criuiitiality  of  the  address  : 
bttt  how  was  it  in  point  of  fact  ?  This  is  a  qut^Ktiou  whiclj,  consi'^ 
derhig  that  ihe  punishment  decreed  to  thost^  ofticera  was  refocahie, 
llie  government  had  nof,  pei'haps,  m  the  first  iuKtauce,  any  oc  casion, 
nor  possibly  even  the  right,  to  ask;  but  it  will  doubtless  be  asked 
by  others,  and  tlie  answer  to  it  may  lay  open  some  interesting  views 
of  the  whole  subject* 

It  ha^  been  strongly  asserted  that  the  officers  alluded  to  were  uii- 
awaits  of  the  illegality'  of  the  order;  hut,  aitiidi^t  the  loowt  imd  gene- 
ral terms  in  which  this  assertion  has  bi-en  made,  a  disiinction  of 
some  moment  seems  to  have  escaped  notice.  Was  it  of  the  matter 
itself,  or  of  the  criminality  of  that  mnttcr,  that  tho^e  persona  were 
unaware  t  Dirt  the  paper  pass  their  hands  unobserved ;  or,  being 
observed,  it  yet  conceived  to  be  legitirnitte  ?  Did  they  overlook 
il<*  piurport,  or  njiscouBiruc  its  character  ? 

'riicre  cm  be  little  difficulty  in  answerin*  these  queiitiotis;  but, 
in  ord*:r  to  reinove  that  Hi  lie,  wc  will  refer  to  the  memoriil  ad- 
dressed by  Major  Boles,  after  his  suspension,  to  the  Court  of  Di- 
reetyrs.  In  that  memorial,  not  only  does  Major  Boles  not  state  that 
he  had  signed  the  order  without  observation  of  its  contents,  and  not 
only  does  he  seem  to  avoid  making  that  statement,  where  tt  would 
have  been  greatly  in  his  favour;  but  he  plainly  intimates  that,  at 
the  time  of  \i\s  sigtiing  the  order,  it  was  in  his  deliberate  judgment 

le^al*    I'he  pas»av;c  is  as  folio  \vj*: 
*'r 

f>j  *  Previous  to  the  recent  oc£Ufre«ce«,  there  is  no  iiistajice  in  tk« 
practictJ  or  die  osuge  of  the  service,  in  which  the  authority  of  the 
cojntmmdcr  m  ckief  lias  been  consideied  subject  lu  a  superior  contrgul, 
in  point*  iLyKi  relate  to  the  discipline,  the  courts  of  justice,  or  ihe  prac- 
tice ami  txerctie  of  the  army  \  a  douhr  ro'»pectinpf  the  integrity  of  this 
prio'ciplf,  W'.'iild  have  been  Cim  t;ry  officer  tti  Iht-  anny  it& 
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derogatury  to  the  dignit)'  of  the  chieif  cif»min«fl(l,  arid  to  the  vttal  prm-* 
dpltf  of  imiiiary  subardiiitilioi).' — N«.  !♦  3fi» 

Mnjur  Boles  here  affirms  his  own  feelings,  ^vith  respect  to  the  or- 
rter,  to  have  been  in  iitnson  with  iUme  (if  his  brotherofKcers  in  ge- 
nera). It  may  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  subjoin  the  remarks 
^hich  occur  on  that  subjVct  in  th*>  flddress  to  Lord  Miiito,  already 
mentioned.  Tliis  was  wiitteti  nenrly  a  nionih  before  the  mpmoriiii 
of  Major  Bok*?i.  It  %vas  written,  in  fact,  during  the  first  eifer- 
vescetice  of  pai^sion,  occasionrd  by  the  order  of  General  MacdowftJt 
and  the  meusures  of  government  contretiwent  upon  it. 

*  They  (thu  mertinrialists)  see  twootTicers  of  hif;h  rank,  character,  and 
respectability,  publicly  degraded,  deprived  of  their  j^rticiilar  rank,  and 
tu«pended  the  fervice,  foV  having  (tbeved  their  commaiKler  in  chief  in 
Mgaiiig  and  poblishiag  an  order  written  by  hinoself,  for  the  purpose  of 
vindicaitJi*  tht  dignity  of  his  luiJitary  aiithorlty,  which  hud  been  lia.* 
grrantly  violated  hy  one  of  his  own  staft^  who  openly  defied  and  disre-* 
garded  the  supreme  military  cojmnisgiot:/ — !No.  2,  A,  p.  13. 

A  strong  disposition  seems  here  evinced,  to  rest  tlie  defeoce  of 
the  adjutant  aiid  deputy,  not  on  the  apparent  legality  of  the  order, 
but  on  its  obvious  and  peculiar  merit.  Those  officers  are  not  vin- 
dicated on  the  ground  that  ihey  had  no  time^  or  had  taken  no  pains, 
to  judge  of  the  docnment  which  thuy  undertook  to  circulate,  or  even 
that  to  judge  of  it  was  not  their  province they  are  by  implica- 
tion vindicated,  as  hmitt^  judged  of  it,  and  judged  favourably. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  more  disaffected 
part  of  the  anny ;  and  such,  we  suspect,  was  that  of  iho  two  otii- 
cers  more  immediatety  concerned.  Impressed,  with  splendid,  thous^b 
confused,  notions  of  military  authority,  ibey  fell,  as  we  conjecture, 
a  degree  of  profetisional  interest  in  a  maiufesto  by  which  thatautho- 
ri  ty  wa*  usserled.  The  verbal  decorum  of  that  ninrtiftjsto,  m  a\  oiding 
al  I  direct  Collision  with  the  government,  galisfied  the  few  scruples 
t  iiat  tiiight  intrude  J  and  superseded  the  task  of  very  studiously  con- 
4iierij>g  bow  far  the  governmeut  had  the  right,  or  miglit  have  tbe 
power,  or  would  have  the  inclination,  to  contest  its  cluiins.  The 
real  queiiitioo,  therefore,  at  isHue,  stiO  as  before,  regarded  the  rospon- 
tibtlity^  not  of  subordinate  oScer«,  but  of  the  supposed  federal 
tiead  of  the  army,  tlie  commander  in  chief;  and  wa*,  aftur  ail, 
less  conceru^  witJi  the  conom  of  luilitary ,  than  with  those  of  civil 
obedience. 

With  respect  to  ttte  punishment  iuflicted  onttie  two  oflocci*,^  we 
have  already  shewn  that  it  was  milder  tn  fact  than  in  name,  but 
the  Directors^  we  perceive,  are  of  opinion  that,  as  the  oflfenderi 
*  wei  e  placed  in  a  situation  of  difficulty/  a  suspension  of  tixem  from 
their  staff-appointments  would  have  be«n  sufficient,  Pers«>n«l  ck- 
meDcy  holds  vnoog  the  judicial  virtues  a  place  of  %he  tirst  ha- 
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portance,  and  we  are  therefore  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  die  idea  of 
the  Directors ;  altliotigh  the  effect  would  perhaps  have  been  only 
to  shew  in  <i  stronger  light  the  necessilv  of  vigour.  For  it  is  iu  vain 
to  dissemble  die  roal  nature  of  the  case.  ITie  chief  part  of  lije 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  persons  alluded  to,  arose  from  their 
participation  in  the  prejudices  common  to  the  army.  But  Uiis  \\  as  a 
difficulty,  not  BO  much  on  their  side  as  on  that  of  the  governmeot  j 
it  was  a  difficulty,  which  would  probably  Itave  recurred  iu  every  in- 
stance ^  a  difficulty,  of  which  it  was  the  essential  property  to  pre- 
sume on  iiidulgence,  and  which,  thougli  in  particular  iustances  it 
might  have  been  soothed  and  diverted,  would  hardly  have  been 
conquered  on  the  whole,  except  by  being  beaten  down  and  over- 
come. There  jwrhaps  hay  been  a  time,  and  possibly,  by  some  rare 
mixture  of  sagacity  aiidopportmuty,  tlmt  time  might  have  been  difl- 
coverable,  in  whicli  die  nudady  would  have  yielded  to  the  force  of 
mere  regimen.  But,  Joug  before  the  period  under  review,  the 
happy  moment  had  elapsed.  The  crisiis  was  at  luind.  Matters 
were  ;dready  on  tlie  brink  of  liial  nltimate  case— a  conflict  be- 
tween the  civil  and  the  military  power ;  a  species  of  warfare,  in 
which  the  latter  is  almost  always  secure  ol"  success,  if  it  be  allowed 
to  choose  its  weapons. 

It  has  been  said,  indeed,  tliat  the  suspension  of  Colonel  Cappef 
and  Major  Boles,  provoked  the  disaffected  uiembers  of  the  army  ; 
and  Mr.  Petric  in  particular  reprobates  it  an  having  luid  the  tnateh 
that  communicated  thejlame  to  dhnvst  ever)/  ttiifitari/  mind  in  /«- 
d'm.  The  assertion,  however,  of  Mr.  Petiie  does  not  seem  war- 
ranted; and  his  implied  objection  certaiuly  is  not  conclusive.  Ag- 
gression \s  generally  tranquil  till  it  is  resisted  ;  yet  this  is  never  con- 
sidered as  a  reason  for  passivcness.  It  is  of  tiie  very  nature  of  de- 
fence, in  die  first  instance  to  intiame  attack  ;  yet  no  man  dierefore 
disclaims  die  authority  of  the  prune  law  of  nature.  But,  if  oppo- 
sition necessarily  provokes  an  enemy,  it  is  conceivable  that  die  most 
eftective  oppositlou  may  be  that  which  gives  him  the  gn^aiest  pro- 
vocation. The  wound  which,  in  its  tirst  effect,  most  highly  exas- 
perates, often  in  the  sequel,  moat  completely  enfelebles.  In  the 
present  case,  however,  tliese  obvious  truths  are  perhaps  SjC«rcely 
worth  citing,  for  their  applicability  to  it  is  by  no  means  clear. 
That  the  suspension  of  Colonel  Capper  and  Major  Boles,  very  pe- 
culiarly or  projninendy  aggravated  tlie  discontents  of  the  army,  we 
have  before  stated  our  reasons  forthsbtilieviujj; ;  and  whoever  reads 
with  any  care  the  address  to  Ijord  Minto,  prepared  immediately 
after  that  occurrence,  will,  we  arc  persuaded,  be  inclined  to  adopt 
the  iame  conclusion* 

We  shall  litre  close  our  review  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  M  adraf 
government  previously  to  the  undisguised  breaking  out  of  rebellion. 

The 
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The  genml  orders  of  iht;  1st  of  May  are  allowed,  both  by- 
friends  aod  foes,  to  have  been  so  much  in  character  witli  the  priol* 
measures, — are  blamed,  and  must  be  defended,  on  grounds 
nearly  the  s^mc, — that  we  should  consider  it  as  an  unreasonable  ce 
croachment  on  the  time  of  the  reader,  if  we  criticised  tliem  wit* 
,tlie  same  fuhiess.  Those  who  have  hitljerto  accompanied  us  in  ou< 
sentimenlSj  will  unquestionably  deem  these  orders  generally  right ; 
dioiigh,  widi  respect  to  one  officer,  we  have  our  doubta.  But  the 
proofs  are  before  the  ruling  authorities  at  home,  and  not  before  the 
public.    We  now  resume  our  narrative. 

As  we  are  advimced  to  the  very  crisis  of  the  rebellion,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  the  reader  to  peruse  an  extract  from  the  ofHcial  itr. 
fiatcli  of  tlie  Madras  government,  furnishing  an  exposition  of  th 
views  and  feelings  with  which  that  government  regarded  the  existin 
situation  of  aflairs,  and  the  principles  by  which  their  conseque 
policy  was  shaped. 

*  We  considered  concessiona  to  the  demandit  of  the  disaffected  ofHcer 
to  be  pregnant  with  consequences  more  dangerous  to  ihe  public  intc 
rests  thati  any  w  bich  cyiild  result  from  the  most  strenuous  efforts  for  1 
maintenance  of  cur  authority.  Concession  would  have  efft:ctually  con 
firmed  the  spirit  of  sedition  uTid  insubordination  which  pervaded  ih 
army  ;  it  would  have  established  an  ascendant  power  in  the  army  ur 
controulable  by  rl»e  government,  it  would  have  strengthened  the  pre 
sumption,  contempt  fur  authority*  and  confidt-nte  iu  their  pc»wer,  which 
were  but  too  prevalent  io  the  army,  and,  it  it  hid  not  actually  caused 
the  subversion  of  the  goveriuoent,  would  have  reduced  it  to  a  degree  < 
weakness  which  would  Imve  led  to  the  most  fatal  disorders.    Any  ; 
tempt,  even  for  the  purposes  of  conciliation,  in  the  esisting  state  < 
things,  would  hiive  been  productive  of  equally  pernicious  effects,  T 
have  endeavoured  to  conciliate  nt  a  tinte  when  the  conduct  of  the  arm 
demanded  bigniil  punishment,  would  naturally  have  produced  the  con 
elusion,  that  our  meosui'es  were  dictated  by  aconKcioumiiSs  of  our  weak 
ness,  and  would  in  fact  have  borne  the  appearance  of  submission  to  th 
ouirRgeous  conduct  and  menacing;  language  of  the  army.    These  consi 
derations  derived  force  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  demands  of  th 
array.    They  required  the  repeal  of  orders  i*s5Ui;d  by  the  swemmen 
for  the  puuishment  of  o(iicei-s  who  had  committed  great  offences,  Th 
repeal  of  tbest;  orders  would  ia  tact  have  been  ati  acknowledgment  < 
thtir  being  either  unjust,  or  of  the  army  having  a  right  to  skreen  per- 
sons from  punishment  due  to  their  oflcnccs.    In  either  case,  that  mea- 
ituce  would  have  trunsferred  one  of  the  most  important  rights  of  govern 
menl  to  the  army,  and  have  made  that  body  entirely  independent  oft' 
Jaw,    We  therefore  resolved,  aftt-r  mature  reflection  on  all  the  conside- 
rations which  ctitered  into  this  most  important  question,  to  avoid  cohces 
si'm,  and  to  maintain  the  just  right  and  powers  of  the  government  by 
/irm  exertion  of  its  authority,  and  by  a  prompt  employment  for 
purpo!re,  of  all  the  means  at  our  command.    This  reisulution  was  abot 
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foondted  Dti  ft  coniiitlemtion  of  the  resotirces  at  our  disposal  for  defeat- 
ing tbe  ^Itjijigos  of  the  disaffected!  officers,  if  they  should  proceed  tu  ex- 
iremidtfs.  We  kni;w  that  his  Alajesijs  troops  were  entirely  layal,  and 
we  calculated  on  having  at  our  comniand  a  force  suflficient  to  overawe 
the  disaffected  o nice rs,  or.  if  necessary,  to  rct!ace  tht'm  by  force. 

*  We  were.  Si»t  iiisemible  to  the  <^reat  responsibilily  ^vhicl^  we  shot^Id 
encoiinter,  Jti  tfit?  fxeciitfon  of  tfiis  resolution,  to  main  lain  ibr?  auiho- 
rily  eni  ru^rt'd  to  OS  tinifiipairfHl,  hut  weenrertiuncd  no  doubt  of  the  ul- 
timate ?^ucce«s  of  tl>at  omrse  of  proceeding;  aud  as  we  haw  Already 
SEattid,  we  were  convinced  thstl  it  would  involve  no  consequences  which 
were  tn)t  iiifniitely  icss  danr^erons  to  the  national  intercists,  than  those 
whitti  would  have  inevitably  resulted  from  submission  to  the  menacus 
lof  a  rt.'voltf'd  army/  , 

Before  ii  regiilur  plan  of  miUt^iry  operations,  as  a  provision  agaimt 
die  worst,  could  be  format,  it  w  as  the  busiuess  of  government  to  ae- 
cure  to  tberasc-lves  a  sufiicient  military  force  of  unqitestiotialjle 
loyalty*  ITie  king's  troops  at  the  imniediute  command  of  the  pre- 
sidency were  not  ji,  lew ;  but,  in  addition  to  these,  it  was  tbou^bt 
|)roper  to  apply  to  the  governments  of  BombH^  and  Ceylon,  for 
such  troops  of  the  same  kind  as  they  could  spare.  It  appears  that 
the  corps  of  Europeans  detached  in  consequence  of  this  applicattoii 
from  Ceylon,  was  acconipanied  by  another  of  three  hundred  Cat- 
fre8.  It  certainly  wouid  have  been  a  curio  lis  spectacle  to  be  1]  old, 
on  the  pbun»  of  the  Caniatic,  a  body  of  CaflViiS  contending  against 
rebellious  British  subjects  in  dt:< fence  of  the  British  authority. 

Concun'eiitly  with  this  tirst  measure,  it  was  determined  by  the 
i^oteminent,  to  distribute  the  Conipanv'a  troops,  so  as  to  place 
the  priticipal  bodies  of  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  overawing 
number  of  king  s  troops,  and  to  break  the  rest  into  small  parties* 
For  lliis  pur|>ose,  among  other  an  anijemeiits,  orders  \vcre  sent  for 
the  march  of  a  baltahon  of  Sepoys  from  Hydrubad, .  of  three  batta- 
lions from  Ti  avaucore,  and  of  a  battalion  of  Sepoys  and  a  company 
of  artillery  frooi  Seriiigapatam.  Whether  tlte&e  orders  would  be 
obeyed,  was  with  rtspect  to  ITydinbad,  at  leuMt,  a  iiiatter  of  doubt; 
for  the  difiperhion  of  the  disaffected  could  not  be  more  an  object 
to  the  government,  than  concentration  wos  d«sirahle  to  the  dia- 
a  flee  led  themselves.  In  the  event,  however,  they  wer*^-  ii\cdj 
not  only  at  Hydrabad,  but  alsiu  atTravancore  and  Serii 

But  with  thtr  measures  stated,  the  government  combined  others 
of  a  less  ob  vious  and  niore  strenuous  nature.  It  was  clear  that  tlie 
Sepoys  in  the  Company's  service  had  no  personal  interest  in  die 
success  of  tlie  mutitiv,  and  it  was,  in  point  of  fact,  believed  that, 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  that  gallant  body,  a  thousand  arts  of 
deception  had  betn  practised  on  them  by  their  otTiceis.  On  the 
Other  hand,  altbouiih  the  ringleaders  of  the  mutiuy  had  publicly  as- 
sumed to  lii«mscUes  the  credit  of  an  unanimous  support  JtVom  tlieir 
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brethren^  it  was  not  clear  that  evea  tbe  officers  themselves  were 
universally  disaffected.  These  coiisidt:ratious,  together  with  the 
obvious  ejspedieiicy,  at  such  an  emergency,  of  accurately  knowing 
both  the  extent  of  the  danger  and  Lie  attuinable  means  of  encoun- 
tering it,  suggested  to  the  councils  of  Madras  two  courses  of  pro- 
ceediiig,  both  of  which  have  been  the  subjects  of  vehement  discua- 
iion  i  and  of  which  we  may  at  least  say,  that  they  leave  those  wh 
adopted  them,  no  escape  in  mediocrity  :  they  were  evidently  of 
very  bold  and  decisive  character ;  if  tliey  can  be  excused,  they  ougi 
to  be  applauded,  und  must,  as  we  apprehend,  be  set  to  the  accoun^ 
either  of  a  mure  than  ordinary  heroism,  or  of  a  most  criminal  te- 
merity. 

The  first  of  the  proceedings  to  which  we  allude,  was  the  attemp 
to  detach  the  Sepoys  and  their  native  officers,  from  the  cause  q 
llie  mutineers.  Tlie  loyalty  for  which  the  native  troops  are  distil]^ 
guished  towards  die  British  government,  has  of  course  alwaya 
passed  through  the  medium  of  ihuse  by  whom  they  have  been  di- 
rectly commanded  i  and  there  might,  therefore,  seem  to  be  some 
hazard,  in  repelling  this  feeling  from  its  accustomed  channels,  o" 
dissipating  it  aJtogetlien  It  is  a  fair  problem,  however,  m  which, 
case  the  feeling  was  likely  to  suffer  the  mo&t ;  whether,  when  Um 
government  endeavoured  to  divert  it  from  the  officers,  or  when  th 
officers  endeavoured  to  divert  it  from  the  government.  At  a 
events,  we  must  remember  tliat  matters  were  here  reduced  to  ai 
choice  of  difificnlties.  If  a  considerable  portion  of  the  native  sol- 
diery could  not  be  severed  from  the  standard  of  mutiny,  it  was  mo- 
rally certaiti  that  the  mutiny  would  have  issued  in  civil  war,  and  but 
too  probable  that  the  rebels  would,  for  a  time,  have  been  success- 
ful. Even  the  contingent  success  of  their  rebellion  might  probably 
liave  proved  a  te^s  evil  than  that  which  would  assuredly  have  fol" 
lowed  on  its  lirst  overt  commencement,  the  pouring  over  the 
Becan  of  all  those  fierce  spoilers  whom  only  the  terror  of  our  aj-ms 
contains  beyond  our  norUiern  frontier*  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
what  future  advantages  would  have  compensated  to  us  for  such  a 
lacdfice;  and,  even  independently  of  these  considerations,  not  very 
easy  to  discover,  why  the  chance  of  sonic  fixture  revolt  of  our  Se- 
poys, witliout  these  officers,  was  more  to  be  deprecated,  than  the 
certainty  of  llieir  immediate  revolt  under  tlie  superintendence  of 
British  skill  and  eulerprize.  We  may  add,  that  it  would  surely  liava 
•eemed  a  most  prrtfligate  act  in  the  Brllislj  government,  had  we, 


to  be  so  cruelly  inveigled  into  all  the  guilt  and  probable  punish- 
ment of  rebellion,  and  a  rebellion  too,  in  which  they  had  no  per- 
sonal uilereat  wliatever. 

UTie  policy  of  detaching  the  Sepoys  from  their  rebellious  officers 


without  a  single  effort. 
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bad  been  adopted  by  Ijord  Ciive,  the  father  of  our  Indian  domi* 
liiion,  on  the  mutiny  of  the  Ben<^ul  ofticers  in  tho  year  1765,  In 
Jriith,  he,  in  \7f)^t  carried  ibis  policy  to  a  much  fartlier  extent 
an  Sir  George  Barlow  in  ififffej  for  the  foriiier,  finding  that  the 
refractory  officers  whom  he  had  discarded,  shewed  some  disposi- 
tion to  couliuue  embodied  in  his  neighbourhood,  actually  dispatched 
:  corps  of  Sepoys  to  disperse  those  officers,  or  to  bj  ing  them  pri- 
l^oiiers  into  his  camp.    So  deeply  did  this  iilustrious  commander 
reoture  to  wound  a  feeling,  which  it  is  now  assertedj  should,  under 
[tevery  extremity,  be  left  inviolate;  and  a  much  greater  autliority 
"than  even  Clive, — -tliot  of  experience, — has  fully  justified  his  bold- 
ness.   Yet  iheie  are  not  wanting  those,  who  pronounce  of  the 
^aailder  in«i.nirc  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  that  a  more  unwise  or  nn- 
itatesmanlike  action  was  never  committed,  and  who  predict  from 
pit  the  most  deplorttblc  consequences.    It  would  seem  to  follow, 
[*then,  either  that  Lord  Clive  was  deficient  in  witidom  and  statesman- 
p,  T/vhicliis  impossible; — ^or  that  tlicse  accusers  of  Sir  Gcot^ 
^Itarlow  are  but  indifterent  judges  of  what  may  be  wise  and  stat«^* 
Ksnaniike  ;  which,  pwhaps,  is  not  impossible.    And  either  the  pro-  j 
1^  Cfiedaig  of  Lord  Clive  was  attended  with  the  most  fatal  effects ;  or 
the  predictions  of  the  per>}ons  aforesaid,  with  regard  to  that  of  Sir  J 
Geojge  Barlow,  arc  founded  on  some  other  basis  tlian  that  of' 
experience. 

Ill  conjunction  wilh  this  course  of  policy  we  mnst  Ytew  another,  I 
— the  requisition  of  a  solemn  pledge  or  declaration  from  all  the  of-] 
I  ficers  of  the  Company's  army,  that  they  would,  a^eeably  to  tbft  I 
tenoyr  of  their  commissions,  obey  the  orders,  and  support  the  autbo- 1 
i  rity  of  the  govermnent  of  Madras.    Here  also,  the  justification  of  f 
I  the  measure  rests  in  the  e?itremity  of  the  case.    The  government 
w;is,  to  all  appearance,  on  Liie  eve  of  a  ^Tolent  combat  with  rebels, 
11  je  insurgents  bed  publicly  and  formally  announced  that  all  their  j 
brethren  in  the  servite  of  the  government  shared  in  their  disaffection  j  I 
and  the  boast,  though  probably  exaggerated,  evidently  had  a  better  J 
foundation  than  cotild  have  been  wished,    llii*  was  a  state  of  I 
j  tilings,  in  which  doublfiduesa  would  be  even  more  pernicious  thaiiT 
1  *lvo\vad  hofltilily.    At  the  same  time,  there  seemed  no  indelicacy  in ' 
1. demanding  tliat  those  whose  support  was  thus  pleaded,  should  pub*] 
licly  iX'pel  a  public  imputation.    It  should  be  obRerved,  farther,/ 
thai  the  disaft'ected  officers,  while  they  disclaimed  allegiance  to  tli* 
Madras  government,  uniformly  took  refuge  in  the  salvo  of  an  UQ- 
sltE'rable  attachment  to  their  king,  their  country,  and  tlteir  eui*  ^ 
ployera.    It  was  particidarly  with  a  view  to  meet  this  quirk  or  ■ 
conscience  that  the  |tropose*l  deciamtiou  was  framed,  the  ufKcerUM 
I  being  retjuirrd  by  it  to  promise,  *  in  the  most  solemn  nmnner^'  autUB 
'  •  upon  tijcir  word  gf  honour,'  obedience  to  the  Governor  tti  Council 
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t>f  Fort  St,  George.  It  could  not  be  iiTingined  that  those  officers, 
howewr  deluded ,  would  commit  their  personal  hcmour  on  a  shuma- 
les*  fnbehood;  and  this  espw^'iaily^  as  the  test  was  not  offered  to 
them  by  any  oiBcial  or  slate  act  of  the  govenitiientj  but  by  the 
coninifiiiding  officers  at  thft  several  stations  respectively,  and,  in 
most  cases,  l>etV>re  tltey  could  possibly  have  heard  tiiiit  such  a 
measure  was  in  contemplation. 

It  was  dirt^cted  that  such  officers  aB  declined  this  test  should  he 
tettiporally  removed  Ironi  tlie  execuiion  of  duty  witli  tJieir  troops, 
still  drawing,  however,  their  ordblary  allo\v'itiiCL>9,  and  havhigf  the  li- 
berty  of  residing  at  atiy  point,  of  a  certain  extent,  of  ilje  sea-coast 
to  the  south  of  Madras,  whicli  they  might  prefer.  The  comman- 
ders of  dhistons  were  particularly  instmcted,  at  the  same  time,  to 
conciliate  thte  native  otHccrs  of  the  bepoys^  and  to  iilipress  on  tllCfn 
theii-  parsimount  duty  of  obedience  to  the  state. 

Hiat  these  measures  ^vould  secure  tlie  principal  part  of  the  na*- 
tive  force  stationed  to  the  south  of  tlie  Kisiiia,  tlie  government  entei** 
taiued  no  doubt ;  and^  while  the  measures  were  in  a  state  of  ev<^ 
ciition,  they  proceeded,  without  loss  of  time^  to  frame  a  plan  of 
military  operations  for  the  liireatetied  contest.  The  great  stations 
of  the  disaflected  troops  were  three  ;  within  tile  peiiihsula,  Sering*- 
patam  ;  without  the  peninsula,  Masulipatam  and  Hydrabad,  Tht 
peniiis^ula,  so  called,  is  that  part  of  the  Decan  lying  to  the  south  of 
the  Kistna,  a  river  iivhich,  fiowing  nearly  from  west  to  east,  falls 
into  tlie  Bay  of  Bengal.  Madras,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  situated 
far  within  the  peninsula,  and  on  the  coast  of  that  Bay.  Seringa- 
patam,  the  former  capital  of  Hydra  Ally  and  Tippoo,  lies  alsd 
within  the  peninsula,  but  inland,  nearly  west  of  Madras,  and  distant 
from  it  about  290  miles.  Hydrabad  lies  inland  considerably  to  th6 
north  of  the  Klstnaj  and  about  350  miles  from  Madras.  Masulipa- 
tam  lies  on  the  sea-coast,  in  fact,  within  the  Delta,  formed  by  th* 
mouths  of  the  Kistna,  and  is  about  290  miles  from  Madras,  and 
about  ^00  from  Hydrabad.  The  plan  of  government  was^  on  on* 
hand,  to  collect  such  att  efficient  force  about  Seriuffapatam,  a* 
might  blockade  tlie  insurs^ents  in  that  city,  supposing  them  to  conti.* 
nue  refractory  ;  on  the  other,  to  prepare  for  the  contingencies  of  i' 
conflict  wiUi  those  in  the  north. 

As  it  was  well  utiderstood  that  the  officers  at  Hydrabad  had  de- 
WTed  a  detachment  of  their  own  body,  which  was  adviinced  to 
Jauiitit,  to  join  them,  they  could  not  be  believed  to  have  the  inten- 
tion of  moving  northwards.  The  probability  was,  that  they  would 
adopt  one  of  two  plans.  First,  they  mi^ht  march  towards  Masii- 
Irpatatn,  and,  effecting  a  junction  with  the  disaffected  troops  in  that 
city  and  its  neighbourhood,  either  maintain  themselves  in  the 
northern  divisionj  or  move  towards  Madras.    Secondly,  the  junc- 
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tioii  might  take  place  at  a  in  ore  inland  point,  and  tlie  united  body 
move  down  in  a  more  inland  line,  through  what  arc  called  the  Ce- 
ded Disti'ictSj  eltlier  towards  Seriiigaptitam,  or  towards  Madras. 
A  third  course  aoutii wards,  the  nature  of  the  country  hardly  al- 
lowed. With  a  Yiew  to  provide  against  such  events^  tlie  govemmetlt 
arranged  the  formation  of  two  principal  corps ;  the  one,  Ui  the 
neighbourhood  of  Madras  ;  the  other  in  the  ceded  districts,  if 
the  rebel  army  should  attempt  to  proceed  through  the  ceded  dis- 
tricts, they  would  there  find  themselves  opposed  by  a  superior  force. 
If  they  should  march  down  by  the  otJier  route,  the  corps  collected 
about  the  presidency  would  be  able  to  make  head  against  them, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  a  part  of  the  Uoopa  in  the  ceded  districts, 
might  be  recalled,  and  the  rest,  marching  onw  ards  to  Hydrabad, 
might  secure  the  important  interests  connected  w  ilh  lliat  station, 
the  very  key  to  die  northern  frontier  of  our  dominions  in  the  De- 
can.  Lastly,  if  they  shoidd  remain  in  the  northert>  division*  the 
corps  in  tlie  ceded  districts  was  to  advance  in  quest  of  Llicra.  'ITie 
details  of  tliis  plap,  as  well  as  some  minor  arrangemeutd  which 
formed  an  appendix  to  it,  we  omit. 

The  plan  described  was  in  a  course  of  execution  during  the 
latter  pait  of  July,  and  the  beginning  of  August ;  but,  by  this  time, 
other  transactions  were  taking  place,  which,  from  dieir  great 
eventual  eftectj  it  is  necessary  to  relate. 

The  orders  for  tlie  tender  of  tlie  test,  and  the  removal  of  such 
oflicers  as  should  refuse  to  accept  it,  were  carried  into  complete  ef- 
fect, through  all  the  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Madras ;  and  generally 
dirough  the  centre  division  of  the  army,  as  well  as  the  stations  in  tlie 
ceded  districts.  Ail  tlie  Company's  ofticers,  with  the  eKception  of 
the  staff,  and  a  few  others,  being  pletlged  to  die  common  cause,  de- 
clined accepting  the  test ;  tlicy  were,  tiierefore,  temporally  removed^ 
and  oflicers  of  appro\ed  loyalty  placed  hi  their  room,  T.lie  trans- 
action  passed  in  perfect  quietness.  In  everj  instance,  tlie  native 
troops,  on  receiving;  the  explanations  prescribed  by  the  orders, 
cheerfiUIy  proclaimed  their  resolution  to  adhere  to  tiie  state,  and  to 
obey  no  other  leaders  than  tlmse  whom  die  state  should  approve. 
The  seniors  amous  die  native  officers  declared,  io  die  idiom  of  thft 
East,  that,  ha\  ing  gro\v  n  old  in  the  service,  '  they  would  not  novr 
acknowledge  any  other  master  tlian  the  Company,  whose  sait  th^ 
had  eaten  no  hfftg.^ 

Towards  die  soulliern  part  of  the  peninsula,  ho'w  ever,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  orders  in  question  was,  in  some  cases,  delayed;  from  no 
cause,  as  far  as  appeius,  excepting  the  indecision  of  the  command- 
ing officers  charged  to  enforce  diem.  It  must  be  owued,  indeed, 
that  die  task,  however  strongly  enjoined,  either  by  authority,  or  by 
poiii  y»  might  have  staggered  even  a  bold  heart.    We  question  not 
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the  periona!  gallantry  of  the  individuals  alluded  to,  which,  we  havt 
no  doubt,  was  mtiuitely  beyond  suspicion  j  but  it  requires  one  spe- 
cies of  courage  to  provoke  death  in  the  field,  and  another  to  face 
the  upbraidings,  die  resentment,  or  the  despair,  of  ttiose  who  have 
long  uud  hubitually  been  our  friends  and  associates.  Resides  this, 
the  disaffectetl  officers  took  paiiia  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the 
commanders  of  divisions  the  idea  that  the  connection  between 
themselves  and  the  Sepoys  was  indissoluble.  From  some  of  those 
commanders,  and  those  too  king's  oflicerSj  letters  appear,  expressing 
the  most  lively  apprehensions  tliut  any  attempt  to  separate  the  Se- 
poys  from  these  officers,  would  instantly  unite  both  in  a  violent  in- 
surrection, and  tliat  the  next  occurrence  v;ou\d  be  a  general  rebel- 
lion of  the  natives  of  tlie  country.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  three  principal  sUitions  of  mutiny,  and  some 
posts  ijninediately  attached  to  them,  scarcely  a  single  instance  can 
be  found  in  which  these  gloomy  forebodings  were,  in  any  degree, 
justitied  by  the  event. 

Of  tlie  alarmists,  if  we  may  so  call  Uiem,  to  whom  we  refer,  one 
U  the  Honourable  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stuart,  who  commanded 
in  Travaneore.  Wc  make  no  scruple  of  mentioning  the  name  of 
this  gallant  officer,  sinee  it  has  already  been  brought  forward,  on 
thb  question,  somewhut  obtrusively,  and,  as  we  think,  vei^  foolishly. 
For  the  tinth  is,  that  the  strong  predictions  of  Colonel  Stuart,  with 
respect  to  the  fatal  consequences  that  might  be  expeeted  from  the 
enforcing  of  the  test  in  his  own  corps, — ^predictions,  which  have 
been  paraded  by  the  writers,  hostile  to  Sir  George  Barlow,  as  de- 
monstrative of  the  insanity  of  the  measures  adopted  by  that  states- 
man,*—received  a  full  practical  refutation,  a  very  few  days  after 
they  were  uttered.  The  governor,  unmoved  by  tJie  expostulations 
of  the  officer  in  question,  uor  baling  a  jot  of  his  confident  expecta- 
tion that  his  plan  would  be  successftil,  required  thut  his  orders 
might,  at  all  events,  be  carried  into  effect.  Colonel  Stuart  did  his 
duty,  with  much  violence  to  his  feelings,  and,  certainly,  under  his 
view  of  affairs,  with  great  personal  resolution.  The  majority  of 
his  officers  declining  the  test,  were  accordingly  suspended  ;  and 
the  effect  of  this  proceeding  on  the  native  officers,  whom  it  was  ex- 
pected to  have  irritated  to  madnesa,  is  thus  described  by  Colonel 
Stuart  himself. 

*  Jn^mediiitbly  after  suspending  the  officers,  1  assembled  all  themtive 
officers,  and  explained  to  them  the  orders  of  Govertimeiit ;  they  havt 
ttnanm&tish^  declared  their  attac^mtnt  lo  G&iH'nmmty  and  that  thaj  'u.ilt 
jimctuali^  obey  all  orders,  and  anj/  uiftctrs  whom  I  ma^  appoint  to  com- 
mand than'—'Z  E,  p, 35. 

Surely,  then,  the  reference,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  opinion,' 
however  respectable,  of  Colonel  Stuart,  is  somewhat  unfortunate, 
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and  the  result  of  the  transaction  may  Ue  consi<k!red  as  justifying 
the  feeling  of  lionest  pride  vvitb  whicli  the  Govorumtnit  seem  ta 
advert  to  &eif  own  couduct  le^pectijig  it. 

*  The  native  officers  and  men  in  Tmvancore  luauitcatcd  tKe  utmost 
steadiness  and  aUiithment  to  the  state,  a  circumstance  which  proved 
tliEit  the  appreliensions  which  hud  been  industriously  excited  in  the 
mind  of  Lieiitenaut  Colonel  Smart  were  without  fbundaiiun/ 

Other  Instatice^  of  exactly  Uie  same  nature,  the  papers  furni^li; 
l>U.l  to  detail  tlietn  would  l^e  tedious.  It  must  uot,  Ijov^ever,  be 
tVrefore  supposed  that  the  king's  officers  were  unatiiinous  in  de- 
precati^ig  ihe  stroijg  measures  of  llie  gov  ernment  j  nor,  even  if  tlie 
l^ov^ruor  had  most  unvvairaiitabl^  abaudone4  hiB  judgment  to  die 
autljorlty  of  tliat  body,  is  it  by  ajiy  means  clear,  that  llie  course 
policy  Mould  have  beei*  at  alldifFcrcnt  froni  what  it  was-  One  de* 
cided  advocate  of  Sir  George  Barlow's  measures,  close  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Colonel  Stuartj  and  like  him  a  king's  Q0icer,  we  cannot 
refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  namingj,  especially  as  he  has  b^en 
named  with  some  obloquy,  by  tho  oppon<:-nts  of  the  governor,  lieu- 
tenant Colonel  VVilbiiisQU,  the  conipiandant  at  Tritchiuopoly,  Of 
this  able  aiid  gallant  soldier  we  had  uever  heard,  before  we  saw  hi» 
name  iij  the  parliamentary  papers ;  but  his  letters  have  left  in  us  an 
iiupressioti  of  .-^^uccf e  respect.  It  k  remarkable,  that  tlje  genera] 
ides  of  stL*!pendiQg  all  those  among  the  Company'w  officcrij,  whose 
fidelity  mi^ht  be  imptachable,  had  occurred  to  Colonel  Wilkin- 
son, previously  to  the  proposal  of  the  test  by  the  government.  In 
a  letter  to  the  governor's  military  secretary,  he  recommends,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  whole  of  the  Company's  officers  were  infected 
witjii  disloyal  sentimenls,  tlie  removal  of  them  all. 

'  lam  convinced,'  he  observes,  '  that  with  secrecy,  proper  arrange- 
ment, and  a  simultaneous  movement,  the  mciiit  of  the  native  troops  in 
the  Cainatip  mEiy  bu  changed,  in  one  day,  from  a  seditious  to  a  loyal 
army.— 2  6,  p.  41. 

We  deny  pot  that  tl^e  scheme  is  somewhat  violent,  and  that  to 
have  adopted  it  rashly  would  have  been  highly  criminalp  We 
must  recollect,  however,  that  it  was  merely  a  auggestion ;  and  the 
mihaequ^Dt  letters  of  Colonel  Wilkimon  have  persuaded  us,  that 
his  method  of  carrying  into  effect  the  orders  of  Govermneut  wts 
tiot  more  firm  than  prudent  and  considerate. 

Thus  far,  then,  the  result  of  the  proceedings  of  the  cabinet  of 
Madras  had  fully  corresponded  to  llieir  hopes;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  native  troops,  stationed  towards  the  south  of  tlie  Kiat- 
tia,  were  brought  under  the  command  of  tlie  state.  It  is  now  re* 
(juisite  to  cast  our  eyes  more  particularly  on  the  strong-holds  of  in- 
mrrectiou  beyond  the  Kistua  and  at  Sen ngapatam.  Few  things  can 
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be  more  dull  in  tlie  recital  than  tlie  mere  preparations  for  action, 
and  of  audi  dulneas  iiuve  administered  to  our  readers  no  very 
moderate  quantity ;  but  we  fear  lliat  thej-  will  hardly  fiud  them^ 
selves  better  amused  even  hy  what  remains.  It  is  true,  that  th« 
scenes  which  we  have  yet  to  describe,  display  souie\\lmt  more  of 
life  and  movement  than  tlie  past  narrative,  nor  are  tbcy  destitute  of 
incidents  distinguished  by  a  feature  the  most  interesting  lliat  can  at- 
tach to  a  history  of  human  action^) — the  developeiiient  of  strong; 
diameter ;  yet  they  are  not,  on  the  whole,  sufficiently  busy  or  pic* 
turesque  to  engage  the  attention  deeply;  and  the  prime  Juty  which 
we  have  imposed  on  oinaelvesj  of  a  scrupulous  and  elaborate  accu- 
racy, precludes  us  from  all  attempts  to  conimumcate  to  them  a 
more  druniatic  effect  than  they  originally  possess. 

The  subsidiary  force  at  Hydrabad,  after  their  declared  acquies- 
cence in  the  views  of  the  mutineers  at  Masulipatam,  proceeded, 
ID  theii'  coiuisels  at  least,  from  one  stage  of  rebellion  to  another. 
On  the  21st  of  July,  they  presented  their  nominal  commander. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Montresor,  with  an  address,  to  be  forw  arded  to 
Governmeut,  Avhich  they  were  pleased  to  deuomiuate  their  ultima- 
tum. This  paper  re<]uired,  as  the  conditions  of  their  submisi^ionj 
a  public  revocation  of  tlie  obnoxious  orders  of  the  1st  of  May ; 
the  full  restoration  of  every  officer  who  had  been  removed  either 
firom  the  servlcej  or  from  his  situation;  the  trial  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Innes,  by  a  court-martial,  for  hb  cowduct  at  Masulipatam  ; 
the  removal,  from  their  situations,  of  such  officers  on  the  staff  us 
had  been  the  advisers  of  the  late  measures  of  Government;  and, 
huitiy,  a  generul  amnesty.  With  these  concessions,  the  officers  so- 
lemnly pledged  themselves  to  be  satisfied^  and  pressed,  at  the 
same  time,  their  conviction^  that  all  their  disatlected  brethren 
would  be  equally  moderate.  In  order,  however,  to  enforce,  if  it 
shoiUd  be  found  necessary,  these  demands,  ihcy  dispatched  a  requi- 
sition to  the  force  at  Jaulna  to  join  them  at  Hydrabad,  with  a  view 
to  effect  a  combined  march  southwards.  The  project  in  which 
they  seem  finally  to  have  rested,  was  that  of  proceeding  directly 
down  into  the  peninsula,  and,  after  diey  should  have  accompIi.Hhed 
4  junction  with  such  disafllected  troopw  as  tliey  couhl  find  in  the 
Mysore  country,  of  marching  against  Madras,  Tins,  the  reader 
will  recollect,  was  one  of  the  movements,  the  ptjsslbility  of  which, 
on  their  part,  the  governor  had  foreseen,  and  against  w  hich  he  hud 
made  proviiiton.  In  these  proceedings,  it  will  not  be  imagined 
that  ttiey  received  the  slightest  couutetiauce  from  their  gallant  and 
loyal  commander  Lieutenant  Colonel  Montresor.  Tlie  audioritj 
•f  that  officer  was  now,  in  effect,  reduced  to  a  fhadovv ;  but  he 
continued  in  th«  cantomrMut^  wiiere  they  were  stationedj  with  the 
s  M  4      '  bope^ 
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hope,  a  hope  but  imperfectly  fultilled,  of  being  able  to  moderate 
their  violence. 

The  cabinet  of  Madras  appears  to  have  kept  an  anxious  eye  on 
this  station,  and  to  have  seen  the  importance  of  endeaYoiiring  to 
dissipate^  if  possible,  those  elements  of  disorder  which  were  here 
collecting.  The  means,  however,  were  not  very  apparent.  The 
policy  of  overawing  disaffection,  by  the  presence  of  king's  troops, 
was,  in  this  case,  precluded  by  circumstances ;  His  Majesl^'s 
33d  Regiment,  \vhich  made  a  part  of  tlie  subsidiary  force,  beiog 
the  only  king's  corps  stationed  to  the  nortli  of  the  Kistna,  and  be- 
ing every  where  surrounded  by  battalions  of  the  Company's  army. 
The  experiment  of  weakening  the  disaffected  force,  by  detaching 
some  portion  of*  it  to  another  quarter,  ne\cr  was  very  hopeful,  and, 
in  the  issue,  completely  failed.  Before  the  result,  however,  of 
thi^  experiment  could  be  known  at  ^ladras,  it  had  occurred  to  the 
Government,  that  no  method  so  probable  could  be  pursued,  of  ef- 
fecting their  object,  as  by  deputing  fo  the  stations  some  indi\idual 
of  eminent  talents,  rank  in  the  service,  and  influence  over  the  na- 
tives, who  should  exert  his  efforts  both  to  reckini  the  officers,  and 
to  disabuse  the  Sepoys.  For  the  performance  of  this  difficult,  and, 
in  some  respects,  painful  office,  they  selected  Colonel  Barry  Close, 
of  the  Company's  sen'ice,  at  that  time  resident  at  the  Mahratta 
Court  of  Pooniih.  This  officer  was,  therefore,  appointed  colonel- 
commandant  of  the  subsidiary  force  at  Hydrabad,  and  offi- 
cially apprised  of  the  object  of  Government  in  making  that  ap- 
pointment. 

The  letter  in  which  Colonel  Close  replica  to  the  proposal  of 
Government,  does  lum,  we  think,  great  honour.  The  appointment 
he  accepts  with  readiness,  but,  having  been  desired,  in  the  official 
letter  of  Government,  to  state,  unreservedly,  his  ideas  with  regard 
to  the  existing  situation  of  affairs,  he  enters  on  tlie  subject  with  all 
the  frankness  of  a  soldier.  The  general  line  of  conduct  adopted 
by  Government  he  unecjujvocally  commends,  but  not  without  an 
undisguised  exception  as  to  some  particular  points.  With  regard 
to  the  expedient  of  detaching  the  native  troops  from  the  European 
officers,  he  allows  its  applicability  to  an  extreme  struggle,  but 
seems  to  imply  some  degree  of  doubt  whether  that  crisis  had  yet 
arrived. 

Not  less  creditable  to  those  from  whom  it  proceeded,  b  the  an- 
swer of  Government.  With  a  warm  encomium  on  Hie  alacrity  of 
Colonel  Close  in  the  service  of  the  public,  they  express  no  dis- 
pleasure at  his  comments  on  their  conduct.  (*i  p.  ^2.)  His 
doubts  whether  tlie  moment  for  detaching  the  native  troops  had  yet 
arrived,  they  ascribe  to  the  dcfectivenegs  of  hi  a  information,  writing, 
as  he  did,  at  a  very  distant  station.    la  thit  seiitiment,  they  appear 
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to  have  been  correct ;  for,  subsequently  to  hb  visit  to  Hydrabad,  we 
find  Colonel  Close  plainly  expressing  (us  conviction  that  the  muti- 
nous officers  were  prepared  to  rush  to  all  extremities,  and  would  be 
subdued  only  by  the  force  or  the  terror  of  arms.  The  circum- 
stances, indeed,  which  attended  that  visit,  rendered  it  tolerably  evi- 
dent, as  we  shall  see,  that  matters  were  already  reduced  to  that '  ex- 
treme stn^gle,'  of  which  he  had  spoken.  At  the  same  Ume,  it » 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Government,  confiding  in  their  own  bet- 
ter opportunities  of  judgment,  and  in  the  use  which  they  had  made 
of  those  opportunities,  shew  themselves,  in  no  degree,  staggered  by 
the  doubts  even  of  so  considerable  and  so  favourite  an  officer. 

The  Government  were  rather  sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  this 
experiment ;  for  they  well  knew  him  to  whose  hands  they  had  com- 
mitted it.  They  knew  him  to  be  of  a  skill  equally  approved,  and  a 
courage  equally  clear,  in  action  and  in  counsel.  They  knew  that» 
by  a  native  elevation  of  mind  and  intellect,  he  had  risen  above  the 
prejudices  natural  to  the  members  of  a  numerous  provincial  army. 
Tliey  knew  that  a  long  residence  amidst  the  effeminacy  of  eastern 
courts,  and  the  chicanery  of  eastern  cabinets,  while  it  had  inured 
him  to  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  native  character,  had  yet 
left  unimpaired  the  purity  of  his  patriotic  ardour,  and  the  correct- 
ness of  his  military  principles.  Hiey  knew  that  his  high  qualifica- 
tions, and  eminent  services,  political  and  warlike,  had  rendered  his 
name  not  more  respectable,  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  than 
venerable  to  the  native  soldiery.  In  such  hands,  the  experiment 
would,  at  all  events,  be  well  tried;  and  if  the  result  was  not 
favourable,  it  would  at  least  be  decisive. 

The  mutineer  officers  had  heard  of  the  appointment  of  Colonel 
Close,  had  divined  the  purposes  of  it ;  and  dreading  his  known  influ- 
ence over  the  minds  of  the  sepoys,  had  originally  determined  to  prc^ 
bit  his  approach  within  the  distance  of  a  sts^e  from  Hydrabad.  This 
prohibition,  had  they  persevered  in  it,  they  would  have  found  it 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  by  force ;  for  Colonel  Close  had  so 
fully  entered  into  the  mind  of  government  respecting  his  mis- 
sion, that  he  was  resolved  on  obtaining,  at  whatever  risk,  an  inter- 
view with  the  troops.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Montresor,  however, 
prevailed  on  the  officers  to  abandon  their  purpose ;  but  it  was  still 
doubtful  whether  they  would  permit  Colonel  Close  to  enter  the  can- 
tonmient.  Whatever  might  at  that  time  be  their  intentions  on  this 
point,  it  is  well  understood  that  they  employed  every  art  and  the 
greatest  pains,  to  preoccupy  the  minds  of  the  native  soldiery. 
Among  other  tales  of  a  similar  kind,  they  assured  them  that  it  was 
the  determination  of  government  to  disband  half  the  battalions^, 
to  reduce  the  pay  of  both  officers  and  men,  and  in  evett^  op^^itpi 
cesisting  these  arrangements,  to  march*  against  theni:  lIlA'llil^ 


tfoopir  tad  deliver  them  to  militnry  excGution.  Colonel  Clo$e  wa« 
iiprtsseiitod  as  the  imtrumeul  chosea  for  the  perpetration  of  theso 
inoastrous  acts,  and  of  course  .aa  an  object  of  peculiar  jeaJousy. 

Having  travelled  from  Pooiiah  with  e.xtraorUitiary  celerity,  Colo- 
nel Close  arrived  at  the  residency  in  Hydrabad^  on  the  5d  of  August. 
Here  he  was  received  by  JJcutenant  Colonel  Montrcsor  and  the  of- 
ficers of  the  fitaS,  and  the  former  resigned  to  him  the  command  of  the 
tubiidiary  force.  Nor  could  this  supersession  at  all  wound  the  feeU 
\a^A  of  tiiat  excelleut  officer,  considering  the  superior  standii^  of 
Colonel  Close,  and  Ins  distinguished  aptitude  derived  from  long 
acquaintance  with  the  native  troops,  for  the  office  entrusted  to  him- 
At  the  residency,  the  senior  major  of  the  subsidiary  force  wait^ 
on  him,  announcing  himself  as  the  forerunner  of  a  deputation  of 
his  brother  officers  who  were  on  the  road.  Colonel  Close  obsen.fid 
that  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  subsidiary  force, 
and  timt  the  proper  place  for  a  conference  widi  his  officers  was  the 
cautonmcQt,  thither  he  was  immediately  about  to  proceed.  Being 
urged  to  declare  the  intentions  of  government,  he  replied  that  h« 
would  declare  them  at  the  cantonment,  and  that  the  communication 
ivould  be  such  as,  he  hoped,  might  prove  satisfactory.  He  then 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to  the  cantonments,  accompanied  by 
Colonel  ftloniresor,  the  general  staff,  and  some  other  officers, 
and  escorted  by  a  troop  of  native  cavalry  from  the  residency* 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  by  this  tinie,  Colonel  Close  had  re- 
ceived further  instructions  from  government  than  those  with  which 
be  set  out  from  Poonah.  He  was  also  enjoined  to  enforce  the  test 
of  allegiance  on  tlie  Company's  officers,  a  measure  which  had  been 
devised  subsequently  to  his  appointment ;  by  this  order  hia  anxiety 
to  shew  himself  in  the  cantonment  had  been  increased.  At  first 
it  had  occurred  to  him  that  he  would  do  well  to  place  himself,  on 
his  eutrancej  at  the  head  of  the  single  king's  regiment  contain- 
ed in  the  enclosure,  with  a  view,  not  of  usijig  violence,  but  of 
commanding  respect.  Such  a  step,  however,  would  have  excited 
tiie  jettlousv  of  the  disaffected  part)' ;  and  besides  was  the  lest 
practicable,  since  the  regiment  in  question  happened  to  be  quar- 
tered at  a  considerable  distance  from  tlie  entrance  into  the  canton- 
ment.   The  plim  was  therefore  relinquished. 

It  had  been  expected  that  the  attempt  of  Colonel  Close  to  enter 
the  cantonment  woidd  have  been  resisted  by  the  main  piquet,  but 
the  piquet  i»uluted  him*  respectfully  and  permitted  him  to  pasi, 
'Ilbe%  liuhing  in  front  of  ihe  lines  of  a  native  baltalion,  he  sum^ 
nofied  the  chief  officers  of  corps ;  he  was  joined,  howe^^r,  only 
by  two  majors ;  but  of  iheae,  one  was  the  semor  Company  s  o^cer 
w  ith  the  force. 

lliedc  ufficcfs  he  addrcstcd  atrpnilyi  bui  ia  a  iemperate  manner, 
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'descjribtog  to  tliem  the  criminal ily  of  their  condiK-t  and  the  despe- 
rate situation  to  which  tJiey  reduced  tliemselves.    Ijjjder  prtiseut 
circuHistaricea,  it  was  necessary,  he  said,  for  tlie  government  to  as- 
certaiu  accurately  tlie  sciuiiiienls  of  its  armi:^,  and  to  distiugtilsh 
the  obstinately  guilty  from  those  who  retained  or  \vho  M'ere  dispo- 
sed to  resumje  llieir  loyalty.    He  then  tendered  tw  tlieni  the  test ; 
statiiig  at  the  same  time,  that,  frcaii  k  coawiUfration  towards  th« 
feehn^  of  such  officers  as  might  have  entungle*!  tbeiuselves  in  cul* 
pahle  engagements  with  their  brethereu,  gove.'nmeut  aJjowed  them 
the  alternative  of  a  temporaiy  retirement  from  the  exercise  of  their 
^.lniUtai-y  funetioDSj,  still  drawijig  their  allowances.    The  ofBcera 
^^nrere  much  aU'ected  by  this  address,  but  replic-d  tliut  a  (compliance 
^Bl^th  the  w  bh  of  tlie  gtjvernmeut  in  either  alternative  was  impobai- 
PBvle  J  that  the  army  bad  pledged  itself  to  tlie  prosecution  of  cer- 
t^n  objects,  and  could  not  desist  from  the  pui^uit.    They  thende- 

Iiired  time  u>  dehberate  and  to  consult  witii  tlieir  brotJier  ofliceri; 
l^t  Colynel  Close,  who  knew  what  would  be  tlie  certain  result  of 
■May,  refused  to  grant  it. 
\  A  long  and  anxious  couversation  now  took  place,  in  which  Co- 
fclose  pressed  every '  appeal  to  the  reason  and  tlie  feelings  of  Uie 
two  oriicers.    He  p;irticiilaily  addreiised  the  seiiior  major,  remind- 
ed him  ol  the  long  period  of  his  service,  his  rank,  ajid  his  particu- 
htr  Httuatifin  In  the  force,  and  implored  him  to  etubrace  tliis  last  oc- 
don  of  returning  with  honour  to  the  bosom  of  his  coimtrj', 
officers  seemed  deeply  agitated,  but  finally  refused  to  abandon 
-Bir  purpose, 

Coloijel  Close,  on  tliis  communication,  altering  his  tone,  informed 
|tjbose  officers  that  their  disobedience  had  left  him  at  full  liberty  to 
allow  his  farther  instructions.    Then,  turning  to  tlie  troop  of  na- 
'tive  cavalry  whicli  had  fonned  his  escort,  he  accosted  them  in  tlieir 
own  language,  explaining  to  them  the  situHtion  of  alfairs,  the  mis- 
conduct of  their  officers,  and  tfieir  parajBount  obligation  to  obey 
as  dieiT  authorised  commander.    Tlie  uative  soldiers  \md  long 
^een  acquainted  with  tlie  name  and  services,  if  not  w  illi  the  pei'soii 
fof  Colonel  Close.    Tlicy  listened  attentively  and  w/tfrnerf  to  him 
Ivilh  great  respect,    "^riie  nuitineers  perceived  the  danger  of  this 
I'd-jsis,  and  while  Colonel  Close  was  yet  addressing  tlie  troopers,  he 
1  observed  the  sepoys  of  tbe  battalion  rushing  to  arms  and  forming 
wuth  the  greatest  rapidity,  under  tlie  direction  of  European  officer*^ 
I^ot  a  moment  was  to  be  lost    Beckoning  to  the  troopers  to  fol- 
Aow  him  J  he  rode  into  the  divi<jjom,  and^  with  his  breast  at  the  points 
of  their  bayonets,  espostidated  with  the  sepoys.    He  eiUled  on  tltc 
native  officers  to  explain  the  cause  of  all  tliis  agitation  and  violence, 
toid  tliem  that  he  watt  himself  an  old  officer  in  the  same  ser- 
vice with  thenii  that  with  them  he  had  seiTcd  and  fought,  that  he 
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was  their  leader  and  their  friend,  and  that  thegoveroment  was  tlieir 
benefactor  and  their  support.  He  seized  several  of  llieiu  with  hb 
hand,  and  entreated  them  to  obey  their  commander.  The  confusion 
and  bustle,  however,  were  now  so  great,  that  much  of  what  he 
said  was  lost  on  tiie  sepoys.  The  officers  too  became  more  and 
more  enraged  and  urj^ent ;  and  the  order  was  given  for  the  troops 
to  wheel  into  fine,  Tl>is  was  the  critical  point  of  the  whole  con* 
test.  An  officer  gave  the  Mord  for  his  company  to  wheel  into  line  : 
Colonel  Close  opposed  himself  to  the  order:  the  cunHirt  was  vio- 
lent; tlie  officer  calling  on  his  men  to  march,  iJie  Colonel  "with 
equal  j>eremptorine3s  comniaudintr  them  to  stand  fafl  The  se- 
poys  confounded  and  agitated,  paused  for  a  while,  but^  at  length, 
delusion  and  disobedience  for  the  time  ^>revai1fri.  -  i>j.>pany 

wheeled,  the  other  companies  followed  tlic  extiiK^  te  ;  ai  ti  idl  pri- 
med and  loaded.  I'he  escort  of  cavulry  drew  their  swords,  and 
trotting  off,  took  tlicir  place  in  the  xine.  The  oilier  ballalious  had 
aJso  ill  the  mean  while  formed,  and  thii?i  the  M  hole  force,  together 
with  the  park  of  artilier}',  ^as  arrayed  in  amit  against  their  com- 
mander and  prepared  for  action. 

Even  tJiis  strange  scene,  disgraceful  as  it  mi'iht  be  to  the  princi- 
ples of  diese  misguided  men,  left  some  lilile  sai\o  to  tlicu'  fame,  in 
tJie  credit  which  it  did  to  their  tactical  discipline.  In  the  midst  of 
so  much  agitation  and  confusion,  die  trtH>piS  formed  with  that  per- 
fect skill  and  precision,  which  have  ever  rendered  the  Madras  se- 
poys tlic  envy  even  of  European  warrioi-s.  An  officer  of  the  staff" 
of  Colonel  Close  on  tliis  critical  occasion,  seems  to  have  survejed 
the  spectacle,  awful  as  it  was,  and  has  since  described  it,  M'ith  the 
involuntary  synJijathy  of  a  soldier.  *  The  fonnation  (he  observes) 
was  completed  with  die  greatest  order  and  regularity,  and  I  never 
in  my  life  saw  a  more  beautiful  line.** 

Colonel  Close  was  not  yet  subdued,  and  mude  a  last  struggle  to 
recover  the  sepoys  to  their  allegiance.  Tlie  officers,  at  least  the 
juniors  among  them,  were  incensed  beyond  Vn>unds,  and  demanded 
permission  of  the  coniniandcr  to  lire  on  the  colonel  and  his  staff; 
but  it  was  refused,  llie  artiilery-nien,  ho\\'ever,  fell  out  in  front 
of  tlieir  guns,  and  seemed  marching  to  seize  his  ju-rson.  Colonel 
Close  perceiving  that  the  contest  was  at  an  end,  once  more  address- 
ed the  seuior  major.  '  As  you,  be  said,  are  the  senior  officer  present 
at  tlie  shameful  oppoeition  which  ha»  been  shewn  to  niy  orders,  I 
shall  consider  you  as  particularly  responsil>ie  for  what  has  occurred. 
My  autliority  has  been  openly  and  completely  rejected;  and  1  am 
your  prisoner,'  The  senior  officers,  however,  had  not  thrown  off 
their  long  established  feeling  of  respect  for  his  characler.    In  ihe 
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•trongGst  terms  thej  disclaimed  the  intention  of  subjecting  him  to  per- 
sonal vialeiiee,  and  expressed  their  deep  regret  at  the  necessity  whicli 
hud  driven  them  to  insidt  his  iiuthority.  ITie  colonel  then  retired 
from  the  cantonment ;  defeated  indeed^  but,  as  will  hereafter  b« 
•een,  not  utterly  unsuccessful. 

Surely  tlie  whole  of  tliis  picture  want^  not  clear  Iraita  of  dignity 
and  greRtue^s ;  nor  will  the  tmnsaction  inisbecome  tlie  pages  of 
tiiat  historic  cliaptt  r  which  confers  immoitalily  on  our  Clives  and 
our  Cootes,  Tlie  officer  whom  we  before  quoted,  accompanied 
llis  account  of  it  with  the  following  interesting  comment.  '  I  wai 
within  tlirce  yards  of  the  Colonei  during  tlie  ^vhole  time,  and  a  mor« 
awful  or  a  mure  anxious  scene  I  never  witnessed.  Every  mind^  eveu 
those  of  the  very  persons  who  were  reiiisling  his  authority,  seemed 
fillet!  with  admiration  at  the  lirni^  manly,  itud  soldierlike  conduct 
of  Colonel  Close/ 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  Colonel  Close,  the  field-officer* 
waited  oil  him  at  the  quaiters  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mootresor, 
with  an  address  respecting  the  grievances  of  the  army.  Colonel 
Close  declined  receiving  it ;  and,  heing  requested  by  them  to 
proceed  to  Mudras,  where,  by  his  influence  with  the  government^ 
he  miglit  promote  their  interests  and  wishes,  he  replied  tliat  his  or- 
ders did  not  give  him  the  option  of  proceeding  to  Madras,  and  Uiat 
he  had  no  inteiuion  of  undertaking  llie  office  they  proposed  to  assign 
to  him.  On  the  following  day  he  received  from  die  officers  a  letter 
requiring  that  he  would  immediately  leave  the  vicinity  of  Hydrabiid 
on  pain  of  Uielr  resorting  to  '  more  unpleasant  decbive  measures/ 
ITje  truth  is^  that  a  reflection  on  the  events  of  Ins  visits  to  the  can- 
tonment, acting  on  liieir  conviction  of  the  general  e.stiinatiou  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  native  soldiers,  had  satisfied  them  that  not 
only  his  presence,  but  even  his  neighbourhood,  was  dangerous  to 
tlieir  usurped  authority.  Iliis  requisition  Colonel  Close  liad  ex- 
pected, and  had  determined  to  remain  in  defiance  of  it ;  but  receiving 
ill  tlie  interim  an  imimalion  from  governraent,  that  in  tlie  event  of 
the  ill  success  of  his  mission,  it  was  their  pui  pose  to  place  him  at 
the  head  of  the  force  destiniid  against  those  insurgents  whom  he 
had  failed  to  conciliate  or  to  divide,  he  thoiiL  Jit  pioper  to  comply. 

But  die  attempt  of  Colonel  Close  to  detach  the  native  soldiery* 
&om  tlieir  officers,  did  not  merely  alarm  the  military  committees  at} 
tlie  encampment  of  Hydrabad  ■  it  also  irritated  them  ;  and»  in  the 
<irst  instance  at  least,  inflamed  their  rebellious  purposes.  Oa  that 
very  same  day,  fresh  summons  were  dispatched  to  tlie  delate hment 
at  Jaulna  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  tliese,  that  detachment  actually 
commenced  its  mai'ch  southwards.  The  Jaulna  otBct^rs,  nu  com 
inencing  their  march,  issued  a  declaration,  purporting  that  the  ob-r 
ject  of  this  movemeut  was  to  obtain  from  the  govenmient of  Madras, 
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«n  amticgty  to  tfie  army  for  their  past  acts,  and  a  solenm  asstiraiic^ 
^at  iha  course  of  unnecessajy  severity  which  had  led  to  the  existing 
^tuation  of  afi^rs^  would  be  abandoned ;  and  protesting  tliat  dic^ 
jprouid  use  no  force  or  violence  in  the  prosecution  of  their  puipose, 
Mnk&s  they  ihoald  be  opposed.  In  accordance  trith  the  spirit  of  thit 
1st  eitceptioHj  the  declaration  disclaimed  all  personal  hostility,  on 
ttie  part  of  the  officers,  towards  Sir  George  Barlow,  thus  afford- 
ing *  proof  (as  it  was  expressed)  of  moderation  unexampiedf  and 
fiuther,  jstated  that  the  detachment  in  addition  to  the  designs  already 
mentioned,  naarched  in  order  *  to  prevent  the  efiitsio?t  of  htman 
Hood'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  Hydrabad  forct 
^ho  expected  to  be  joined  by  t^le  rebel-garrison  of  Masulipatam. 
:  In  this  stage^  however,  we  must  leave  the  councils  and  proceed* 
inga  to  the  uordi  of  the  Ki«tna  ;  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  for* 
tress  of  Seringapatain,  where  occurrences  of  equal  importance  wo* 
about  the  same  time  taking  place. 

It  has  already  beeis  observed  that  the  ofiicial  order  for  the  detach- 
mcnt  of  a  battalion  of  sepoys  and  a  company  of  artillery  from 
Seringapatatain  had  been  disobeyed.  ^J^is  act  of  mutiny  was  com- 
mitted on  the  SiOLli  J  uljf ;  and  the  disaftected  officers  tJienceforth  ad- 
vam  f'd  to  f^reater  e?tdtissfs.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Davis,  wlio,  a* 
the  commandina;  officer  in  Mysore,  had  entered  the  fort  with  the 
view  of  exertirig  his  efforts  to  restore  order,  they  placed  under  ar* 
teat  for  a  day,  although  he  was  afitervrards  permitted  to  rettre* 
The  declanitjon  prescribed  by  government,  they  rejected  with  sconij^ 
two  officers  excepted  ;  one  of  whom  made  it  only  to  violate  it. 
They  seiised  the  public  treasure,  and  sent  out  a  party  of  troopt 
who  intercepted  a  lai^e  sum  on  its  way  to  dm  payinuster  from  th«i 
ceded  districts.  They  also  diew  up  the  drawbridges  of  the  fort, 
and  cut  off  all  commiinicatiou  with  the  countrj .  ITieir  number, 
and  the  scanty  force  present  of  the  King's  troops,  enabled  tliem  to 
venture  on  tht  se  outrages  with  inipunitv. 

Seringapatain,  which  tlie  reader  will  perfectly  remember,  wa« 
formerly  considered  os  the  cmpitul  of  the  Mysore  country,  is  a  for- 
tre.s9  of  coiiaiderahle  strength.  Tlie  tributary  power*  however, 
•.i  hich  the  Britislt  govemment  exalted  to  llie  throne  of  Tippoo,  af- 
ter the  destmrtion  of  that  prince,  resides,  not  in  Scringapatam, 
but  in  a  city  about  eight  miles  distant,  itself  named  Mysore.  In 
this  place  tlie  rajah  or  so^'ffreipj,  %vUo  was  yet  minor,  ostensibly 
held  his  court,  under  the  superintendence,  in  fact,  of  liis  prim* 
minister.  Hither  Colonel  Davis  retired  on  his  departure,  if  we 
should  not  rather  term  it  his  expuUion,  from  Seringapataui ;  uudliere 
were  tjsenceforward  situated  what  may  be  called  thehead-t|uarter9  of 
the  Bri I ish  interests  in  the  Mvjjo re  district.  From  the  two  citiei 
i>f  Seringapatam  and  Mysore,  as  from  two  entrenched  canips,  th» 
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tdverne  parties,  erf  tW  rebels  and  the  loyalists ,  overlooked  and 
frowned  on  each  odier. 

It  was  fortunate  for  tlie  British  interests  at  this  pointy  tfiat  Uiey 
wcne  vested  in  hands  deijervtiig  of  so  great  a  trust ;  bikI  the  events 
of  tlie  wmr,  if  we  may  apoly  to  tliis  contest  so  harsh  a  term,  in  tk» 
Mysore  quarter,  affordeci,  on  the  side  of  goventment  at  least, 
mean  di^iby  of  taleiitB  and  I'esolution.  Among  the  foremoii 
ytkio  dii}tiiiss:wij<hLd  thcuiselves  in  thii  service,  must  be  mentioned 
Colonel  Duvis  hini^jeif.  Feeble  from  sickness^  and  for  a  part  of 
the  time  even  confined  to  his  couch,  this  oflicer  nni emitting iy  main- 
tained such  a  vigour  and  wiinloni  of  cwidact,  as  could  only  hav« 
been  expected  iVom  tlie  soundest  mind,  acting  under  the  lykist 
heulth.  Equal  commendation  is  due  to  tlie  great  coadjutor  of  Co- 
lonel Davis,  the  honourable  Arthur  Cole,  acting  resident  on  lh« 
part  of  the  British  government  at  the  Q>urt  of  Mysore.  Th* 
letters  coutained  in  the  parliamentary  collection,  from  Mr.  Cole, 
-are  remarkable  for  the  contrast  which  they  exhibit,  of  a  certain  ju- 
venile ardour  of  manner,  througii  which  are  evidently  perceptible  ft 
judicial  sei<?nity  and  steadiness  of  councils.  This  union  of  quaii* 
ties,  generally,  as  we  conceive,  the  sure  characteristic  of  genius, 
eominuuiciites  to  those  letters  a  still  stronger  hold  on  lite  attention, 
than  they  derive  even  from  the  narrative  whicii  they  develope. 

in  the  same  cause  with  diese  zealous  servants  of  tlieir  countryy 
and  no  less  worthily  of  it,  was  engaged  a  foreigner  and  an  Ijidian  \ 
— Poorncah,  the  prinie  minister  of  die  youdiful  prince  of  Mysore, 
Tlie  history  and  the  char»cter  of  this  pei'son,  are  both  somewhat 
Aiigtdar*  He  is  a  Bramin  of  high  cast;  a«id  was  originally  prim* 
minister  to  llie  famous  Tippoo  Saheb,  who,  tiiough  a  bigotted^ 
professor  of  Islamism,  jet,  like  most  of  tlie  Mahomedan  sove- 
reigns throughotit  India,  w;is  glad  to  avail  hnnseif,  in  his  govern- 
ment, of  ihe  official  pliancy,  industry,  and  address,  of  the  Hin- 
doo race.  When  die  present  family  were  preferred,  or  rather  re- 
Mofied,  to  the  musnud  of  Mysore,  the  new  Rajah  being  an  infant, 
the  appointment  of  his  chief  state  officers  devolved  exclueively 
on  the  Britinh  Ciovernmeut.  To  that  government,  the  known  abili- 
ties uf  Poomeah  pointed  him  out  as  preeminently  qualified  for  the 
tupretne  adminihtratioii  of  aflairs.  The  appointment  was  proflei-ed 
and  accepted;  and  Poorneuli  still  retains  his  higli  situation,  which^ 
indeed,  fironi  the  ascendancy  of  his  talents,  and  the  minority  of 
the  prince,  buj  virtually  uiuounted,  under  the  ucknowledged  supre* 
maej  of  the  British  powfr^  to  the  lordship  of  the  realm,  'i'he 
view  of  such  a  public  life  is  not,  perhaps,  calculated  to  prepos«€)ss 
us  with  a  verj*  favourable  opxnioti  of  the  poliucal  principle  of 
Poomeah,  Yet  it  is  certain,  that,  in  his  present  post,  he  has,  un- 
der some  very  Irving  circumstances,  adliered  to  hiif  duty  with  a 
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^  constancy  and  correctness,  rarely  attainable  by  the  utmost  rectitude 
I  of  understandings  wbeu  not  accompanied  with  a  considerable  ho-^ 
I  Besty  of  purpose.    During  tbe  agitation  of  the  sceuea  i^hicb  fol- 
lowed the  Vellore  mutiny,  liis  fidelity  to  his  engagements  with  the 
British,  was  particularly  exemplary.    At  that  period,  his  ow» 
brother,  who  held  some  high  pnblic  situation  in  Mysore^  having 
been  charged  with  treasouabb  designs,  Poomeah  uistantiy  suspended 
I  the  accused  from  bis  employments,  and  freely  delivered  him  over 
to  be  tried  by  the  British  government*    It  is  gratiiyiug  to  add  lliat 
the  trial  resulted  in  a  most  honourable  acquittal. 

He  was  now  placed  in  an  emergency  which  made  still  severer- 
demands,  if  not  on  his  virtue  at  least  on  his  judgment.  On  t!i©: 
one  side,  the  British  Resident  claimed  his  aaaistauce  for  the  sup* 
port  of  the  constituted  authorites  of  Madras.  On  the  other,  ike 
officers  in  Seringapatam  denounced  to  him  those  authorities  as 
having  forfeited  the  allegiance  even  of  their  own  subjects,  and  nie-. 
naced  him  with  the  vengeance  of  tlie  supremeGoveinment  and  of  tho 
Company,  if  he  should  comply  with  the  Resident's  (ippbcation.- 
This  was  a  dilemma  which  might  havu  embarrassed  minds  possess- 
ing a  far  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  constitution  of  the 
ludo- British  jiower,  than  could  possibly  have  been  acquired  by  tho 
minister  of  an  Indian  durbar.  The  good  seuiic,  ami,  as  we  can* 
not  but  believe,  the  good  feeling  of  Foorneali,  completely  ex  trica- 
ted him  from  the  difficulty.  Of  his  own  accord,  he  signified  to  ths 
■  officers  that  his  original  engagements  with  the  Company,  engagement* 
imposed  on  him  by  a  former  Governor-General,  enjoined  him  to 
correspond  widi  the  Company  through  the  medium  ol"  the  Residentp 
lliat  no  other  channel  of  such  corrcspamience  was  permitted  ta 
bim  by  those  engagements,  und  that,  of  consequence^  he  could 
consent  to  acknowludge  no  other. 

The  private  property,  both  of  Poorneali  and  of  the  young  prince^ 
to  an  immense  amount,  were  lodged  in  the  Fort  of  Seringapatam ; 
an  arrangement,  originally  advised  by  Sir  Artliur  Welle&ley,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  superior  strength  and  security  of  the  Fortress  of 
Seringapatiim,  as  compared  with  that  of  Mysore.  Little  did  that 
officer  conceive  what  would  be  the  effect  of  advice  dictated  by  A 
spirit  of  social  faith  and  kindness  ■  The  insurgent  officers,  irritated 
l»y  the  opposition  of  the  Mysore  state,  seized  on  this  property,  and 
intimated  to  Poomeah  that  they  should  iv:tain  it  as  a  pledge  tor  his 
good  behaviour.  The  ministtir  was  nettled  at  the  atifiont,  but  in 
tio  way  shaken  by  the  threat.  *  The  Rajali^s  property  and  mine  (he 
observes  in  a  letter  to  the  officers,)  are  the  same  as  the  governor-ge- 
neral^j^,  who  is  (he  prei!»eni'er  of  m  both.  1  have  never  done  wfi 
Ihing  contrary  to  iny  engagements,  ucldicr  will  I  ever  in  future. 
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Let  what  will  happen,  I  shall  always  continue  faithful  and  unaltera- 
ble in  my  engagement  to  the  Company/ 

During  some  days  after  the  secession  of  Colonel  Davis  from 
Seringapatam,  the  hostilities  between  the  two  parties  were  con- 
fined to  a  very  limited  extent.  •  Some  force  was  collected  in  the 
fort  of  Mysore,  chiefly  consisting  of  the  troops  of  the  Mysore 
state ;  but,  without  better  means,  it  wouldhave  been  preposterous 
to  attempt  an  attack  on  the  strong  fortifications  of  Seringapatam, 
particularly  as  Colonel  Davis  was  almost  destitute  of  artillery. 
For  a  while,  therefore,  his  chief  efforts  against  the  insurgents 
were  directed  to  the  object  of  cutting  off  their  supplies ;  a  senice, 
in  which  the  desultory  cavalry  of  the  Mysore  state  rendered  them- 
'  selves  highly  useful.  At  this  period,  however.  Colonel  Davis  and 
Mr.  Cole  were  not  utterly  without  apprehension  of  an  attack 
from  the  enemy  in  the  fort  of  Mysore ;  for  the  troops  in  Sering- 
apatam  were  numerous,  and  furnished  with  a  fine  park  of  artillery. 
By  the  help,  however,  of  the  resources  of  the  Mysore  state, 
which  had  been  placed  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
functionaries,  such  precautions  were  taken,  that  the  assailants 
would  have  found  the  enterprise  extremely  hazardous.  In  the 
mean  while,  both  sides  remained  watchful  and  expectant;  but 
events  were  now  hastening  on,  of  a  more  decisive  character. 

Of  the  plan  formed,  by  the  Hydrabad  officers,  for  the  horrible 
campaign  that  seemed  approaching,  a  sketch  has  already  been 
given.  It  was  their  design  to  march  down  into  the  peninsula  and 
to  effect  a  junction  with  the  mutineer  battalions  in  the  Mysore. 
Tliis  plan,  or,  at  least,  some  general  outline  of  it,  appears  to  have 
been  communicated  to  the  self-constituted  authorities  at  Seringa- 
patam.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  one  great  object  of  the  coun- 
sels at  Seringapatam,  was  to  concentrate  in  that  fort,  and  as  quickly 
as  possible,  all  the  strength  of  disaffection  which  the  Mysore  dis- 
trict could  furnish ;  with  a  view,  either  of  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  army  from  Hydrabad,  or  of  creating  a  diversion  in  their  fa- 
vour. Colonel  Davis  and  Mr.  Cole  distinctly  perceived  the  gene- 
ral danger  which  would  redound  to  the  Cause  of  government  from 
an  augmentation  of  the  garrison  of  Seringapatam.  Any  accession 
to  that  garrison,  therefore,  they  determined  to  use  every  method  of 
preventing.  It  is  but  just  to  those  eminent  benefactors  of  their 
country,  to  state  that,  throughout  this  unnatural  qiiarrel,  they  were 
actuated  by  the  most  anxious  horror  of  bloodshed.  This  sentiment 
breathes  through  the  whole  of  their  correspondence,  and  evidently 
was  embodied  in  all  their  conduct.  But,  in  the  crisis  which  affairs 
had  now  reached,  to  have  tranquilly  suffered  the  means  and  the  vigour 
of  rebellion  to  condense  themselves  lor  a  future  and  a  mightier  ex- 
l     plosion,  would  have  been,  not  forbearance,  but  cruelty.    It  was  i^e- 
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lolved j  therefore,  lliat  the  march  of  every  corps  attempting  to  throw 
itself  into  SeririgHpatam,  should  be  intercepted,  nud,  by  all  practi- 
cable lueati^jj  absolutely  arrested ;  by  intiuiidtilion,  if  poasible ;  if 
necessary,  by  farce.  In  this  resokitioii.  Colonel  Davis  and  the 
President  were  subsequently  confirmed,  by  receiving  some  hints 
of  those  particular  purposes^  which  we  ha\  e  described  as  having 
led  the  autliorlties  in  ^cringapataui  to  desire  an  increase  of  their 
force* 

At  Chittledroog,  a  city  about  1 15  miles  in  a  northerly  direction 
from  Seringapatam,  there  then  happened  to  be  two  battulions  of 
native  infantry ;  the  one  stationed,  the  other  on  its  way  to  some 
distant  point ;  but  Uit?  officers  of  both  bad  refused  the  lest  with 
defiance,  and  were  prepared  for  any  outrage.  I'hese  battalions  the 
leaders  at  Serlngapatain  isUnimoned  to  joiu  their  garrison ;  antl,  in 
an  evil  hoLir,  the  summoiui  was  obeyed.  It  mny  asisiisit  the  cUro- 
nologtcal  conceptions  of  the  reader  with  regard  to  the  events  of 
this  period;  to  mention,  tlmt  the  Chittledroog  battalions  com- 
menced their  march,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  on  die  very  day  of 
the  memorable  appearance  of  Colonel  Close  in  the  cantonment  of 
Hydrabad,  or,  at  ibe  farlht^st,  on  the  day  following.  In  this  aH'air, 
the  system  of  deception  by  which  it  \vas  the  policy  of  the  disaf* 
fected  officers  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  tlieir  Sepoys,  appeajrs 
to  have  btren  carried  to  a  peculiar  degree  of  refnienient.  The 
Sepoys  were  made  to  believe  tliat  tlie  Mysore  slate  had,  under  tlie 
infiuence  of  Poorueah,  revolted  from  its  allegiance  to  the  Company's* 
governmentj  and  that  the  object  of  iheir  expedition  was  to  protect 
Seringapatan^  from  capture  by  the  Mysore  troops. 

Of  this  expedition,  Colonel  Davis  received  early  intelligence, 
and  he  prepared  to  intercept  it,    llie  small  British  force,  how- 
ever, at  Mysore,  could  not  spare  a  detachment  ade<)uatc  to  this 
iervice.  He,  therefore,  dispatched  orders  for  the  immediate  inarch, 
towards  Seriugapatam,  of  some  troops  forming  the  garrison  of 
Bangalore,  a  strong  city,  which  will  be  known  by  name  to  such  of 
our  readers  as  may  have  acquainted  themselves  with  the  history  of 
the  Indian  campaigns  of  Lord  Cornwallis,    In  the  interiut,  Poor-^ ' 
neah  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Cole,  a  body  of  Mysoreao  i 
troops,  conaisthtg  of  loOO  infantry,  armed  widi  malchloeks,  and  j 
SCMDO  horse-    Tliis  force  was  instantly  sent  forwards,  tlie  command  1 
of  it  being  given  to  Rani  Row,  a  Mvsorcan  of  the  highest  rank^j 
and  an  able  and  gallant  officer.    The  orders  of  Rain  How  were,  j 
to  hover  round  the  Chittledroog  battalions,  to  distress  dieir  march,  ] 
to  cut  off  their  supplies,  and,  as  far  as  bis  strength  extended,  to  ] 
prevent,  at  any  risk,  their  junction  with  the  garrison  of  Stringapa- 
tarn.    The  gfiierai  and  lus  little  army  »et  out  ou  the  expediiiou 
with  great  alacrity . 
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Tiie  detachment  ordered  from  Bangalore  was  to  consist  of  twa 
Bquadron9  of  king's  dragoons,  t^vo  conijjanies  of  king's  infantry, 
and  also  a  corps  of  Sepoys,  They  were  to  be  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Gibbs,  the  senior  officer  in  diat  foi  t.  In  th^ 
marcli,  however,  of  this  body,  a  considerable,  and,  as  it  was  to  be 
feared,  an  imforluiiate  delay  occurred.  Colonel  Gibbs  having 
thought  it  expedient  to  suspend,  with  respect  to  the  Companv's 
oilicers  under  his  command>  the  execution  of  the  measure  of  the 
test,  had  not  yet  purged  his  troops  of  disatfection,  nor  placed  hi* 
Sepoy  force  in  a  safe  condition,  either  to  march,  or  to  be  left  be- 
hind. He  was,  besides,  emban  ussed  by  the  want  of  money  to  pay 
the  native  officers  and  their  men.  It  M  as  an  anxious  interval  for 
the  guurdians  of  the  British  interests  in  Mysore.  There  was  tlie 
greatest  room  to  fear  tliat  the  march  of  Colonel  Gibbs,  if  not  in- 
sian  taDeoiisly  begun,  would  be  too  late ;  for  the  distance  of  Ban- 
galore, though  far  less  than  that  of  Chittledroog,  was  by  no  means 
inconsiderable,  being  74  miles.  Day  after  day,  renewed  oidera 
were  dispatched  to  Bangalore,  that  tlie  test  nnght  be  enforced  and 
the  mavi!inent  commenced;  and  day  after  day  brought  renewed 
disappointment.  At  length,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Colonel 
Davis  and  the  resident,  on  the  lOlh  of  August,  the  Chittledroog 
battalions  then  being  only  half  a  day's  msrch  from  Seringapatam^ 
Colonel  Gibbs  arrived,  and  took  up  an  encampment  within  Uiree 
miles  of  that  city. 

The  advanced  force  under  tlie  Mysorean  commander.  Ram  TtoWi 
had  fallen  in  with  the  Chittledroog  corps,  about  35  miles  from 
the  object  of  dieir  march.  And  here  took  place  one  of  those 
perverse  occurrences,  which  have  been  called  the  malicious  jests 
of  fortune.  The  Sepoys  of  this  c;orj>s,  as  w^e  have  said,  had  been 
deluded  into  a  bdief  that  Poorneah  vi-as  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and 
that  the  purpose  of  their  march  was  to  reduce  him  to  obedience. 
When,  therefore,  they  beheld  them^ielves  encountered  by  a  large 
body  of  Mysorean  military  in  a  menacing  attitude,  their  mistake 
was  coiilinntd,  past  all  su^spicion.  The  commanding  officer, 
however,  of  the  insurgent  force,  was  not  disposed  to  come  to 
blows  with  this  unexpected  enemy,  and  desired  a  confeience  with 
their  leader.  Ram  Row  complied,  and  being  questioned  as  to  hi* 
orders,  stated  them  ;  when  the  insurgent  officer,  with  a  temper  and 
discretion  worthy  a  better  cause,  observed  that  die  Mysorcan  might 
act  as  he  thought  proper,  but  the  Chittledroog  detachment  were 
deteimined  not  to  draw  the  sword.  The  M}  sorean^  who  expected 
only  hostility,  was  staggered  by  this  reply,  and  sent  an  expref?3  to 
Mysore  for  farther  diiectiong.  The  resident  repealed  his  former 
instmctions,  proposing,  however,  on  a  written  paper  which  was  tor 
b«  tthew  D  to  the  ChitUedrcK^  officer,  the  alternative  pf  aa  imme- 
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diate  submission  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  to  the  British  go* 
vernment.  lliis  communication  did  not  reach  its  destined  point  in 
sufficient  time  to  be  fully  acted  upon ;  but  it  appears  that,  for  a 
day  and  a  half,  Ram  Row,  while  he  closely  hung  on  the  march  of 
the  hostile  troops,  yet  restrained  his  followers  from  all  acts  of  ag- 
gression ;  thus  proving,  by  his  firnniess  and  forbearance,  that  he 
was  not  undeserving  of  the  post  to  which  he  had  been  chosen. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  August  that  the  Chittle- 
droog  Imttaliuns  werelirst  descried  from  the  walls  of  Seriugapatam ; 
being  tlicn  hard  pressed  by  the  Mysorean  horse,  with  whom  they 
^'civ  m:tintuiniiig  a  species  of  marching  conflict.  For  the  Myso- 
it»aU!».  now.  as  may  be  presumed,  either  possessed.of  the  hitentions 
ikf  llritisNli  rt  isident,  or  guessing  at  those  intentions,  had  begun 
U>  *ict  w  ith  jjroul  courage  and  effect,  and  had  even  despoiled  the 
ll^^lilt'  fouv  of  their  baggage.  The  Sepoys,  harassed  by  this  de- 
»Ml^»rv  >^»rf»rt'.  und  wearied  with  their  long  march,  yet  almost 
hmohiU}t»  tis  they  iuKigineil,  the  termination  of  their  difficulties, 
Mihi  u(ih«'ld  doubt K'ss  by  the  impulse  of  their  abused  loyalty,  main- 
ihoum^lvvs  with  steadiness,  and  retaliated  with  spirit  on  the 
•H|»iH».>.c*l  ('UcntY.  Due  of  these  battalions  had  greatly  d^tinguished 
Mwf  in  th«»  colvbnited  battle  of  Assye,  and  had  in  consequence 
HHvivtHi  hi^ih  compliments  from  the  general  who  w  on  that  severe 
nud  iuvinorut»)o  iiigagenient.  They  were  within  view,  too,  of 
«t'«MH'M  adtiptoii,  beyond  all  others,  to  rouse,  in  the  bosom  of  a 
Si»|H»\ ,  Uio  inspiring  recollection  of  triumphs  hardly  earned  by  his 
*»>ui  \»r\lt«v,  iho  iVANunls  of  unshaken  fidelitj',  discipline,  and  valour. 

Thuh  yiMitinunl  the  contest,  when  a  corps  of  dragoons,  tlie  ad- 
\<Mi\'v  ol'  tho  puitv  uuiler  Colonel  Gibbs,  unexpectedly  made  its 
H|»|HMutiii«Hs.  It  stH'UKs  astonishing  that  the  officers  of  the  Chittle- 
buuulion^  nhould  have  received  from  their  friends  in  Sering- 
H|uituui  )uk  iu(iuiatiou  of  the  vicinity  of  this  party.  But  delusion 
UKorndiuit ;  and  the  ilisn'overy  of  the  dragoons  did  not  more 
Miupiut'  \W  Si«|H\vs  wiih  the  sudden  hope  of  powerful  assistance, 
\\m\  It  ooht\>MudtHi  their  lenilers  with  the  uulooked  for  prospect  of 
M  u»'\\  and  terrible  NUtaj^ouist. 

i\>luirl  (lihbM,  Nolicitous  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood,  sent 
loiWiMd  \\%  (he  rvM  liue  a  lieutenant  of  dragoons  with  a  white 
(itiH     Ute  Se|H\Y!<,  iHMYeiviug  the  British  oificer  approach,  began 
Mfktwtnyf  ivt  hiui  ;  wneuvMi  a  sudden  he  received  a  shot  in  the  face, 
lu        ni(UUM«r  tluN  extraordinary  incident  took  place,  it  is  not 
ei(>i^  to  diMeover.    The  insurgent  officers  afterwards  declared 
(he  «hol  inuHt  have  been  accidental ;  and  it  certainly  seems 
(>U>4U,  (h<U  N\»tlMU)t  like  a  general  purpose  of  opposition  was  at  that 
Smv  euleitMUn  d  bv  the  Sepoys,  nor  even  an  idea  that  they  were  to 
v\aMi«h>t  Ihv  Uriiaili  jquadrona  as  enemies.   But^  whether  occa- 
sioned 
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sioned  by  chance  or  by  design,  the  circumstance  could  inevitably 
produce  but  one  effect. — When  adverse  armies  stand  confronted — 
*  on  the  rough  edge  of  battle  ere  it  Joins/ — the  minds  of  men  are 
wrought  to'such  a  pitch  of  painful  excitement,  that  the  least  im- 
pulse is  irresistible.  In  that  state  of  fulness,  the  passions  overflow 
with  the  slightest  movement.  The  consequence  then  may  be 
guessed,  when  \he  dragoons  beheld  their  officer  gallopping  back 
wounded,  and,  as  was  obvious  to  sense,  wounded  by  an  act  of  un- 
exampled peiiidy.  At  once  they  charged  on  the  opposite  line; 
and  at  the  same  moment,  and  with  emulous  gallantry,  the  Myso- 
rean  horse  charged  also.  Then  it  was,  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
Sepoys  were  dreadfully  undeceived;  and  they  not  only  discovered 
adversaries  where  they  expected  friends,  but  perceived  themselves 
involved  in  a  horrible  contest  with  the  power,  whose  salt  they  had 
eaten,  and  under  whose  banner  they  were  arrayed.  Unhappily  it 
was  too  late  for  explanation.  Amazed,  distracted,  only  a  few  of 
tbe  miserable  wretches  thought  of  resistance,  and  these  were,  of 
course,  immediately  cut  down.  The  rest,  flying  in  disorder,  and 
without  their  arms,  from  this  ill-omened  field,  but  closely  pursued 
by  the  sabres  of  the  enraged  dragoons,  fortunately  found  their 
path  crossed  by  one  of  tliose  deep  narrow  streams,  called  Nullahs, 
so  common  in  Hindostan.  Into  this  stream  they  precipitated 
themselves,  and  the  greater  number,  swimming  across,  were  received 
into  the  fort.  The  officers  all  escaped,  with  the  exception  of  the' 
X  commander,  who  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Of  the  Se- 
poys, more  than  two  hundred  were  left,  killed  or  wounded,  on  the 
field  of  battle ;  the  wretched  victims  of  a  loyalty  basely  and  fatal* 
ly  trepanned  into  the  service  of  rebellion. 

During  the  action,  the  fort  cannonaded  Colonel  Gibbs's  camp ; 
and  a  party  of  artillery  made  a  sally,  but  were  driven  back  by  the 
troops  left  for  the  protection  of  the  camp. 

Tlie  feelings  with  which  the  friends  of  humanity  must  contem- 
plate the  fate  of  so  many  true  and  valiant  men,  who  thus  fell  a 
sacrifice,  we  will  not  say,  to  unconscious  guilt,  but  to  conscious 
innoceuce,no  attempt  shall  here  be  made  to  disturb.  Should  there 
be  those,  however,  among  our  readers,  M'hom  nature,  severely  kind, 
has  disqualified  for  the  bitter  luxury  of  weeping  with  rage  and  pity 
over  a  history  of  cruel  and  unmerited  sufferings,  on  the  stern  se- 
renity of  these  Spartan  tempers  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  toi 
obtrude  one  or  two  short  reflectioia.  llie  governor  of  Madras 
has  been  condemned  for  his  attempt,  to  unmask  to  the  native  sol- 
diery of  that  presidency  the  real  desions  of  Uieir  officers,  and  ta 
divert  their  allegiance  from  those  officers  to  the  state.  Every  • 
shock,  it  has  been  said,  which  can  be  offered  to  the  regard  of  tlie 
^poys  for  their  immediate  British  leaders,  .is  a  shock  to  the  sta- 
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bility  of  the  British  empire  in  ibe  East.  AVe  votjci,  then,  suggt'st 
the  questioflj  whether  the  regard  of  the  Chjttledroog  Sepoys  for 
iheir  officers,  could  possibly  have  suffered  so  rude  a  shock  by  any 
previous  rescue  of  them  tVoni  the  false  impressions  under  which 
they  laboured,  as  it  sustained  when  the  truth  was  fatally  anntmnced 
to  them  by  tliejr  wounds  and  discomfiture  before  Seringapatum  I 
The  insurgent  commander  in  Seringa patam,  in  a  letter  relative  to 
the  events  in  question,  expresses  his  apprtheusion  that  the  Chittle- 
droog  battalions  would  never  a?;:ain  '  meet  his  Majesty's  25th  light 
dragoons  on  friendly  terms/  We  should  be  glad  to  know,  on  what 
terms,  and  witii  what  sensations,  the  privates  of  ihos^  haUalion* 
met  their  own  officers  at  their  next  muster,  W  e  should  wish  to 
learn,  how  far  tliose  feelings  of  attachment  which  had  resisted  llie 
adductions  of  the  Madras  government,  survived  the  ordeal  of  the 
battle  before  Seritigapalam.  We  should  like  to  be  informed, 
which  t>arty  best  consulted  the  slalnlity  of  the  empire ;  the  ^vem- 
mentj  which  woidd  have  undeceived  these  unfoj  tnuate  men  in  time. 
Of  their  officers,  who  lei't  them  to  be  undecyived  by  tlie  event. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  was  not  a  single  case ;  or,  at 
least,  that  it  won  hi  not  have  been  a  single  case,  if,  by  icuving  the 
diBaflfectcd  officerfi  in  all  cases  to  command  and  to  intlueuce  (heir 
troops,  the  rebellion  had  been  permitted  to  proceed  to  gieater 
lengths.  That  the  Sepoys  had  no  pet-snual  interest  in  rebelling,  is 
admitltid,  and  indeed  evident.  W  ha  lever,  then,  might  be  tlieir 
affection  to  their  officers,  they  would  hardly  ha\  e  diued  all  the 
risks  of  rebellion  out  of  mere  compliment.  It  would  probably 
hftv€>  been  found  necessary  to  incite  them,  either  by  representations 
which  were  not  justj  or  by  proinsses  which  could  not  be  futlilled. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  is  notorious  that  a  system  of  false  or  exagge- 
rated representations  to  the  Sepoys,  was,  every  where,  more  or  leas 
adopted  at  this  crisis.  In  part,  we  are  very  willing  to  believe  that 
the  adoption  of  it  was  dictated  by  lionourable  motives ;  for  we 
fmd  the  advocates  of  the  officers  making  it  a  matter  of  boast  that 
some  of  those  persons  had  resolved  never  to  divulge  the  stute  of 
affairs  to  their  trooptJ,  and  to  pursue  such  a  line  of  conduct  *  ai 
should  impress  the  troops  with  the  belief  tliat  a  regular  submis- 
sion  to  govenmient  continued  to  exist/  unless  in  the  event  of  the 
government  first  making  the  disclosure.  This  seems  to  us  a  pretty 
ample  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  of  deception ;  for,  in  such 
a  case,  silence  was  deception.  Sooner  or  later,  then,  the  fraud 
must  have  been  painfully  detected  ;  and  that  fidelity  of  the  native 
troops  towards  their  officers,  which,  it  seems,  can  never  be  touched 
without  the  utmost  danger,  would  have  received  an  incurable 
wound. 

Uccurring  to  the  immediate  occasioQ  of  these  remark  9>  we  havo 
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no  wish  to  intimate  that  the  deception  practised  in  the  particular 
instance  beibre  us,  by  the  officers,  Mas  practised  by  them  all. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  it ;  there  are  many  motives  for  believing 
the  contrary.  But  that  the  men  were  actually  deceived,  w  e  wish 
we  could  find  any  room  to  doubt.  This  fact  stands,  not  merely  on 
the  uncontradicted  assertion  of  the  Madras  government,  who  state 
it  to  have  been  fully  ascertained,  and  on  that  of  Colonel  Davis  and 
Mr.  Ck>]e,  who  had  carefully  examined  into  it ;  but  also  on  the  pro- 
testation of  the  survivors  of  the  deluded  Sepoys  themselves,  in  un 
address  written  under  the  very  eyes  of  their  officers.  We  subjoin 
a  part  jof  this  document ;  and  those,  who  are  not  affected  by  the' 
tone  of  simple,  unpretending  anguish  which  it  breathes,  may  at 
least  find  a  composition  penned  by  Sepoys  somewhat  interestii^ 
as  a  curiosity.  We  should  premise  that,  independently  of  its  bad 
English,  some  verbal  errors  appear  to  have  crept  into  it  from  the 
unskilfulness,  as  may  be  supposed,  of  the  scribe  employed. 

*  As  we  submissively  beg  leave  to  lay  our  miserable  cases  to  your 
goodness,  that,  agreeably  to  the  instructions  of  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  corps,  we  marched  from  Nuggei*  with  our  families  to  Wallajah- 
bad,  in  our  way  to  Chittledroog ;  our  commanding  officer  has  given  a 
fresh  order  to  leave  our  families  in  that  place,  and  to  march  together 
with  the  1st  battalion  15th  regiment  to  Seringapatam ;  upon  which  we 
asked  the  oilicers  of  our  corps,  that  what  was  the  reason  to  march  to 
Seringapatam,  and  to  leave  our  families  here  ?  Then  our  officers  of  the 
corps  answered  us,  there  was  some  dispute  raised  between  the  honour- 
able Company  and  Poorniah ;  so  we  totally  trusted  their  words,  and 
left  in  part  of  our  families  at  Chittledroog;  and  we  marched  >yith  the. 
other  battalion  from  thence,  and  after  three  or  four  [days],  marched 
from  Chittledroog,  and  we  met  the  Poorniah  forces  near  Cadopie; 
from  that  place  to  the  Renna  Cumbum  we  suffered  very  much  by  those 
forces,  and  arrived  very  near  to  the  fort  of  Seringapatam,  but  where 
we  met  his  Majesty's  25th  regiment  .light  dragoons ;  when  our  com- 
manding officer  told  us  as  dragoons  in  coming  into  our  part,  therefore 
desired  us  not  to  attack  with  them,  therefore  we  thought  that  it  was 
true,  and  depended  his  words,  and  we  did  not  attacked  with  them. 
Few  minutes  after  the  dragoon  entered  into  our  corps,  and  begin  to 
cut  in  pieces,  and  in  rear  side  the  Poomiah's  troops  also  begin  to  cut 
in  pieces,  likewise  plundered  us  entirely ;  upon  which  we  throw  out 
all  our  arras,  &c.  there  we  ran  away  from  spot  of  same,  and  come 
*rith  [into]  the  fort  with  naked. 

*  Therefore  we  submissively  beg  your  goodness,  and  consider  to 
shew  some  means  to  us,  and  we  glad  to  serve  under  your  authority,  if 
your  goodness  please  to  employ  at  any  place ;  in  so  doing  the  favour, 
ourselves  and  our  families  will  pray  you  for  ever.* — Papers  relating  to 
East  India  Affairs,  No.  2.  F.  pp.  49,  50. 

After  the  affair  of  the  1  Ith,  Colonel  Davis,  though  in  a  state 
bf  infirm  health,  personally  took  the  field,  and,  for  some  days, 
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blockaded  the  garrison  of  Seringapatam  as  closely  as  his  want  of 
artillery  would  permit.  During  this  time,  a  deiemiiiued  air  of  lios* 
tilitj  was  worn  on  both  sidts,  the  ollictirs  of  Seriiigapatani  proftiss- 
ing  a  resolution  never  to  deliver  up  die  fort,^ excepting  on  theordor 
of  Lord  Miuto  only.  But,  at  the  eud  of  about  a  week,  the  news 
arrived  that  the  refi-actory  officers  at  1:1  vdrsibaii  hud  consenlt-d  to 
accept  the  test  of  submission  imposed  on  iheiii  b)'  the  Madraa 
govenimtiit ;  and  had  dispatched  incs.song*?rji,  exlioi  ting  their  liro- 
ther  officers  norlli  of  tlie  Kistna  to  follow  their  eiiample.  This 
event  took  place  on  the  veiy  day  of  the  melaucholy  fate  of  the, 
Cfaitdedroog  battalions.  ^ 

Hie  causes  which  induced  this  change  of  counsels  at  HydrabaJ,i 
seem  principally  to  have  been,  the  unbending  firmni^iis  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  impression  eventually  produced  on  the  minds 
of  the  Sepoys  by  the  lecollected  visit  i>f  Colonel  Close,  That 
this  last  circuuistaiicc  concurred  to  produce  tlie  effect,  is  afhrmed 
by  the  Madras  governraent,  and  seems  con  oburated  by  lh«  strong 
apprehensions  vvhioh  the  Hydrabad  officers  tmauifestly  entertained 
of  the  inrtueuce  of  Colonel  Close  over  their  troops,  so  long  as  he 
continued  in  their  neighbourhood.  At  the  same  time,  it  vva.s  an 
auxiliary  circumsftauee,  that  Lord  Minto  was  daily  expected  at 
Madras,  and  thai  it  wm  therefore  open  to  the  repentant  insurgents, 
while  they  iirofem^d  allei^iance  to  the  government  against  uhich 
they  hud  immediately  rebelled,  yet  to  save  in  a  measure  their  pride 
by  lendeting  thai  profession  to  the  governor  generHl, 

But,  in  whatever  manner  caused,  the  defection  of  the  Hydrabad 
officers  iVom  the  standard  of  rebellion  was  productive  of  the  hap- 
piest consequences.  The  party  at  Seringapatani,  after  a  short 
negotiation,  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  test  was  universally 
enforced  over  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula.  Tlie  delach- 
mentj  marching  from  Jaulnu  to  IJydrabud,  returned.  Even  the 
garrison  of  Masulipatara  snbmllttd.  To  enter  into  a  minute  spe- 
citicaliou  of  the  steps  by  Mtiith  these  effects  were  brought  about, 
would  be  uninteresting.  It  may  suflice  to  say,  tliat  they  hap- 
pened, and  that,  when  Lord  Minto  landed  at  Madras  on  the  1 1th 
of  September,  he  found  the  rebellion,  of  which  the  beginning  bad 
been  so  portentous,  already  a  matter  of  historj^ 

The  measures  by  means  of  which  these  evils  were  subduedj 
were  confessedly  dislinguiihed  by  great  spirit  and  decision,  but 
surely,  by  great  wisdom  also  and  felicily,  '  W" hatever  praise 
might  have  been  due  (says  one  of  the  fiercest  opponents  of  Sir 
Qeoige  Barlow)  to  the  inexorable  firmness  of  his  meak^urcs^and 
sU  would  have  concurred  in  yielding  prai^te,  had  there  been  even 
30  alloy  of  justice  in  them  — but,  tn  otir  opinion,  those  measures 
were  just ;  because  Uiey  flowed  from  just  principles.    The  two 
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foundations  on  which  the  conduct  of  Sir  George  Barlow  was  built, 
seem  to  have  been,  a  strong  conviction  that  the  civil  government 
ought  in  all  cases  to  niaintani  its  supremacy,  and  a  strong  confi- 
dence in  the  power  of  the  Madi  as  government  to  carry  that  maxim, 
into  effect.  In  this  conhdence  he  was  at  first  somewhat  too  san- 
guine, and  his  enemies  exulted :  but  the  event  bore  him  out,  and 
it  is  important  to  observe  that,  even  when  he  hoped  the  best,  be 
had  fully  estimated  the  worst.  So  much  is  acknowledged  by  Mr.. 
Petrie  himself,  even  when  accusing  die  governor  of  short-sighted- 
ness and  presumption.  Sir  George  Barlow^  (he  tells  us)  at  oae^ 
period  ai^ured  him,  that  the  discontents  of  the  army  were  ex- 
tremely partial,  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  troops  '  were, 
untainted  by  those  principles  which  had  misled  the  rest  of  the 
army ;  but  diat,  whatever  the  danger  might  be,  he  was  prepared 
to  meet  it ;  t/iat  the  contest  was  now  brought  to  a  crisis,  and  we 
must  see  whether  the  government  or  the  army  is  superior*  We. 
the  rather  refer  to  this  passage,  because  the  last  clause  in  it  has 
been  disingenuously  suppressed  by  some  who  have  quoted  the  for- 
mer part  iu  illustration  of  the  folly  and  blindness  of  Sir  George 
Barlow's  proceedings. 

The  success,  indeed,  of  the  policy  adopted  by  Sir  George  Bar-; 
low,  though  not  conclusive  of  its  wisdom,  yet  so  far  affords  a  pre-, 
sumption  to  that  effect,  that  it  has  considerably  embarrassed  the, 
adverse  writers.    Mr.  Petrie  affirms  that  the  army  yielded,  not  to; 
the  local  government,  but  to  Lord  Muito.    The  notification  of 
his  lordship's  purpose  to  proceed  to  Madras,  and  some  equivocal, 
expressions  in  a  general  order  which  he  published  to  the  army  of 
Bengal,  operated,  it  seems,  this  wonderful  revolution.    A  strict, 
examination  of  the  transactions  which,  as  related  in  the  parlia- 
mentary papers,  immediately  preceded  the  submission  of  the  re^ 
fi-actory  officers,  would,  we  believe,  throw  great  doubt  on  this 
statement  of  Mr.  Petrie;  but  the  inference  intended  to  be  sug-: 
gested  is  sufficiently  invalidated  by  the  circumstance,  that  Lord 
Minto  stood  pledged  in  the  most  solemn  mamier  to  support  those 
obnoxious  measures  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  which  the  officers 
bad  represented  as  justifying  their  revolt.    The  difference,  under 
such  circumstances,  of  submission  to  the  supreme  and  to  the  local 
government,  could  be  little  more  than  a  difference  in  pouit  of 
form; — a  saving  to  their  pride,  not  to  tlieir  consciences.  The 
author  of  the  '  Discontents,'  however,  seems  to  acquiesce  in  the 
opinion  which  we  have  cited  from  Mr.  Petrie ;  but  he  has  added, 
ta  it  two  others  somewhat  amusing.    The  first  is,  that  the  sup-, 
pression  of  the  disturbances  was  owing — to  parties  whom  we 
should  hardly  have  suspected  of  effecting  it — to  the  disturbers 
themselves.     *  The  love  of  tlieir  country,'  (the  author  says,) 
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*  always  present,  seems  not  to  have  allowed  them  to  tliink  on 
pl&n/  which  «'Oiild  Imve  injured  the  state.  The  second  opinion, 
ivhich  woukl  still  less  have  occniTed  to  us,  amounts  to  this^  that 
Uiere  was,  after  all,  no  disturbance  or  rebellion  whatever: — *  The 
success  of  Sir  George  Barlow'  (observes  the  writer)  *  has  been 
derived,  not  from  conflict,  but  the  forbearance  and  non-reshtancc 
of  hk  advct'sarm — a  vicfonf  teithoiit  &trife*  Wc  must  confess 
that  the  author's  own  narrative  had  conveyed  to  us  the  contrary 
impression ;  and  we  believed  that  there  had  not  only  been  disobe- 
dience^  resistance,  and  strifcj,  but  hostile  marches  and  bloodshed. 

Such  is  our  view  of  the  transactions  relating  to  tlie  late  military 
disturbances  at  Madras.  We  say  militmif  disturbances ;  because 
with  these^  as  the  reader  probably  may  know,  there  were  con* 
nected,  or  at  least  were  coincident,  certain  civil  disturbances, 
which  form  another  head  of  charge  against  the  Madras  govern- 
ment, but  of  which  no  notice  has  been  taken  in  the  preceding 
pages.  Any  notice  of  them,  indeed,  on  the  present  occasion, 
neitlier  is  very  necessary,  nor  would  be  very  possible.  It  is  not 
necessary,  because  the  mil itai'y  subject  is  of  itself  complete;  for 
we  must  always  recollect  that  the  army  were  the  main  movers  in 
the  affair,  and  that  their  objects  were  not  of  a  civil  but  of  a  mili- 
tary nature.  It  would  not  be  very  possible,  because  the  docu- 
ments requisite  to  the  inquiry  are  not  yet  fully  before  the  public. 
On  these  accounts,  we  have,  in  this  article,  cautiously  abstained 
from  deviating  into  this  second  field  of  discussion,  in  fully  explain- 
ing the  first. 

We  cannot  but  mention  one  circumstance  %\'hich  has  rendered 
us  greatly  the  more  rendy  to  express  what  we  can  venture  to  call 
our  unbiassed  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Madras  govern- 
ment on  the  points  which  have  here  been  considered.  Sir  Geopj^e 
Barlow  has  risen  to  the  elevated  office  whif  h  he  occupies,  not  by  the 
agency  of  parliamentary  connections  or  court  favours;  but  through 
the  recommendation  of  long,  laborious,  and  eminent  services.  It 
is  a  consequence  of  this  course  of  public  life,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  local  influence  conferred  on  him  bv  his  station,  his  personal 
interest  at  home  is  possibly  rivalled  by  tliat  of  many  of  the  indi- 
viduals whom  he  has  thought  himself  oblig:ed  to  displace  ;  proba- 
bly much  outweighed  by  that  of  the  whole  nun»ber  colleclively. 
It  seems,  therefore,  peculiarly  fitting  that,  m  a  defence  against  the 
clamour  by  which  h<?  is  assailed,  lie  should  imve  the  benclit  of  all 
lite  booest  aud  iudepciident  opinioa  which  can  be  mustered  iu  his 
favour* 

He  is  said,  indeed,  by  Mr.  PetrW,  we  know  not  how  truly,  to 
have  contracted  unpopularity  by  '  his  cold  ami  repulsive  manners.' 
A  deficiency  in  the  charm  of  demeanour  nnist  aJways  subtract 
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aotncwhat  from  the  personal  influence?  of  a  statesman;  but  it  has: 
not  iherelfore  prevented  inuny  favouritess  of  fame  in  this  class  froiti' 
maintaining;  a  witle  i.'inj>ire  over  the  altachmetus  of  mankind.  It 
did  not,  for  exanipie;f  discjuaJify  William  the  ''I'hird  for  attracting 
to  his  banner  all  the  more  masculine  elements  the  J^uropean 
commonwealtlij  nor  snatch  from  Deraosthf'TTes  the  hearts  of  half' 
Greece.  Whatever  uupopulmity,  however,  Sir  George  Barlow 
may  have  acquired,  we  should  be  apt,  on  an  authority  cousidembljr 
higher  and  leas  auspicious,  it  may  he  said  %vithout  iuvidiousness, 
than  that  of  Mr.  PetriCj  to  ftttrihute  to  a  vei^  difft'rent  cuuse. 
*  Whatever  odium'  (says  Lord  Minto)  '  has  been  malignantly  cast 
iipoti  his  name,  has  been  earned  by  the  steady,  inflejcible  discharge 
of  public  duty,  and  by  efforts  in  the  Company's  service,  not  in 
themselves  more  grateful  personally  to  him  than  to  other  men,  but 
falling  more  particularly  by  the  course  of  events  within  the  period 
of  his  adminiistration.* — '  That  his  sovereign  and  country  will  ho- 
nour the  magnanimity  and  fortitude  of  the  man^  and  appreciate 
the  value  of  his  eminent  services,  I  cannot  doubt;  and  that  obltw- 
quy  purchased  by  the  pure  and  inllexible  tlischarge  of  ungrateful 
but  sacred  and  indispensable  duties,  will  be  effaced  in  its  appointed 
hour  by  universal  respect  and  esteem,  my  confidence  in  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  trutli  and  justice  persuades  me  firmly  to  beHeve«1 


Aht,  IX.  AI^XTAOT  nPOMHQET^  AESMIITHS,  ^^s- 
chijfii  Pramethetiii  f  lni:ttts.  Ad  Jidem  Munmcriptorum  eme/i- 
davkf  Jf^otas  et  Glomiriftm  adjecitj  Carolus  Jacobus  Blom- 
field,  A.  B-  CoUegii,  SS.  Trinitatis  apud  Cautabrigieuses  Socius. 
Cantabrigise,  Tvpis  ac  Sumptibus  Academicis  excudit  J.  Smith. 
MCCCX.  pp.  \m. 

'T^HE  predilection  which  the  Athenians  entertained  for  the  com- 
positions  of  jlischylus,  is  well  known.  With  such  delight 
did  tliey  baten  to  them,  that  even  their  rage  for  novelty  was  over* 
come ;  for  we  learn  that  a  special  decree  sanctioned  the  represen- 
tation of  his  tragedies  after  the  death  of  the  atithor.  And  \vc  may 
collect  from  several  passages  in  Aristophanes,  how  passionately 
fond  tlie  audience  were  of  the  rich  poetry  and  sonorous  diction 
so  conspicuous  in  the  father  of  tra*redy. 

The  applause  bestowed  on  ^^Ischylus  by  succeeding  ages  has 
been  somewhat  more  qualified.  He  seems  to  have  been  nmch  less 
read  than  either  Sophocles  or  Euripides ;  and  from  the  time  of 
Quintilian  to  the  present  day,  the  critics  have  contented  tht^mselves 
with  acknowledghig  his  sublimity  of  conception  and  grandeur  nf 

expression, 
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expi  ession,  while  they  lament  that  his  style  frequently  degenerate* 
into  bombust. 

The  neglect  however  which  he  has  experienced  in  njodern  times 
appears  to  us  to  arise  from  other  causes  than  his  own  want  of  at- 
traction. The  language  used  by  bim  >Ya8,  eveu  in  his  own  days,  of 
a  somewhat  antiquated  cdst,  abounding  in  words  either  obsolete  or 
exclusively  poetical ;  words  not  to  be  found  in  auy  other  writer, 
and  of  which  modem  Lexicographers  have  not  given  so  full  an 
explanation,  as  an  industrious  examination  of  the  works  of  tlieir 
predecessors  might  bove  supplied.  iNor  is  this  the  only  difficulty 
which  the  reader  of  iluschyhis  has  to  eiicoiciter.  The  ignorajice* 
or  the  carelessness  of  transcribers  has  produced  gross  and  unpar- 
donable blunders  in  the  manuscript  copies,  bom  which  the  plays 
are  printed :  and  though  llie  detet  uon  of  these  may  he  a  source  of 
interest  and  amusement  to  the  verbal  critic  ;  yet  to  the  peri^ou  who 
leads  the  poet  tor  ili*>  sake  of  his  beauties,  they  are  infinitely  vexa- 
tious and  discouraj^ing.  Had  the  lovers  of  Greek  literature  an 
opportuniry  of  perusing  jEschyJus  in  a  text  of  tolerable  purity, 
accompanied  with  satisfactory  ex|>ianations  and  illustrations  of  hi» 
uncommon  words,  we  venture  to  pronounce  that  his  traced iew 
would  recover  something  like  the  estimation  in  which  ihey  were 
held  by  his  couiiti-ymen.  It  would  tlieu  be  discovered  tliat  pomp 
and  sound  are  not  his  only  characteristics,  and  that  hi.^  merits 
are  not  merely  those  of  an  inventor.  Hi»  characters  are  all 
strongly  marked  and  wfU  preserved;  their  manners  aud  sentiments, 
though  invested  with  high  tragic  di|Tiiiiy^  represent  the  noble  sim-» 
plicity  of  the  heroic  age.  'llie  niond  sentences,  with  which  the 
writings  of  this  poet  abound,  are  well-titned  and  appropriate; 
they  do  nut,  like  those  of  Kuripides,  pi'oceed  Avith  sclml astir  gra- 
vity from  the  mouths  of  servants  and  in^i^nilicant  peisoui»p;es,  ImiI 
command  attention  from  the  well  sustained  dignity  of  the  speaker's 
character.  The  style  of  his  disiloti^ne  in  ensy  and  ptTspiruous,  pre- 
sentinc^  a  htippy  contrast  to  that  of  Sophocles,  'riie  reader  meets 
with  few  dirilcnlties,  except  such  as  arise  from  the  uwe  of  words 
of  rare  occurrence.  The  riow  of  his  numbers  is  nncommdiily 
harmonious,  and  the  rich  vein  nf  poetry  which  rims  ilirouiih  hi^ 
acenes  makes  ample  amends  fur  the  occasional  offence  produced 
by  a  few  tinr;:id  expressions.  The  stronfj  ima^^ery  aud  durirsg  me- 
taphors in  which  he  indulges,  betray  the  Onental  oripn  of  the 
Dithyrambic  style  of  poetry,  in  his  time  prevalent  in  Greece.  It 
i«  impossible  to  i-ead  /Eschylus,  without  beina;  struck  with  the  re- 
semblance which  many  of  his  ima*j;es  and  figurative  txpression* 
bear  to  some  of  the  most  sublime  passages  of  Scripture.  In  the 
diomses  particularly,  the  eastern  style  of  poetry  appears  in  all  its 
boldness^  and  with  much  of  its  obscurity.    In  these  parts  of  the 
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plays,  tbe  text  is  sometimes  very  corrupt ;  but  where  that  is  not 
the  case,  a  steady  eye  may  generally  penetrate  the  veil  which  ob* 
scures  them,  and  is  sure  to  be  delighted  with  the  rich  treasure  which 
it  discovers. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  the  publication  of  the 
first  of  .^Bschylus's  seven  remaining  plays,  by  Mr.  Blomfield,  m 
Batchelor  of  Arts,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
From  an  expression  in  the  preface,  we  collect  that  this  is  ofsiy 
a  |M«lude  to  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  which,  if  executed 
upon  the  same  plan,  and  with  the  same  abiUty  as  the  present 
specimen,  will,  we  venture  to  predict,  introduce  them  to  the  mor« 
intimate  acquaintance  of  every  class  of  Greek  scholars.  This 
small  volume  contains  the  text  of  the  Prometheus  Vinctus,  cor- 
rected by  Mr.  Blomiield,  under  which  are  notes,  comprising  a 
far  more  valuable  critical  apparatus  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other  edition.  We  have  here  tbe  variatious  of  Aldus,  Robortellus, 
and  Turuebus,  and  of  no  less  than  thirty  manuscript  copies,  to- 
gether with  the  editor's  own  reasons  in  favour  of  the  readings 
which  he  adopts,  and  occasional  critical  remarks  applying  to 
different  passages  of  the  play.  At  the  end  of  the  text,  is  a 
glossary,  in  which  all  the  uncommon  words*,  and  many  of  the 
common  ones  are  explained  from  the  ancient  grammarians,  lexico- 
graphers, and  scholiasts,  and  illustrated  by  apposite  quotations 
from  the  poets,  and  particularly  from  iBschylus  himself. 

The  foundation  of  Mr.  Blomfield's  text  is  the  Glasgow  edi- 
tion, printed  in  the  year  1794,  from  the  corrections  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Porson.  Though  Mr.  Blomtield,  in  imitation  of  others,  has 
attached  to  this  text  the  name  of  that  illustrious  scholar,  yet  it  i& 
sufficiently  notorious  that  it  was  given  to  the  world,  in  the  ^irst  in- 
stance, without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  reputed  editor. 
We  are  not  perfectly  acquainted  with,  the  circumstances,  of  this 
transaction ;  but  we  believe  that  the  professor  merely  intended  to 
alter  the  text  of  Stanley,  in  places  where  he  was  enabled,  from 
the  abundance  of  his  own  knowledge,  to  restore  the  true  reading. 
This  being  only  a  publication  of  the  booksellers,  for  his  share 
in  which  he  received  little  or  no  remuneration,  he  did  not  caa' 
ceive  his  own  credit  (of  which  no  man  was  more  jealous)  to  be 
at  stake  upon  every  lection  that  was  suffered  to  remain.  This 
text  of  ^schylus,  therefore,  though  by  fai-  the  purest  ever, 
printed,  before  the  present  specimen,  must  not  be  considered  as 
bearing  the  seal  of  that  great  authority.  To  most  of  tlie  places 
where  errors  are  suffered  to  remain,  an  obelus  is  affixed,  as  a 


*  yimiit,  V.  854.  Iw*^.  and  perhaps  two  or  three  other  word*  may  be  mentioned 
as  eueptiwM.  X^eir  oiwisaioB  must  be  attnbated  to.  ovei^gbt.  . 

notice 
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notice  that  fee  designed  an  alteration.  His  modes  of  correcting 
mnny  of  these  passages  are  now  known ;  some  from  his  notes 
on  Euripides,  others  from  his  owu  inanuscripts,  or  his  private  com- 
miniicatiGiis  to  his  friends*  Tho!*e  with  which  Mr,  Blomfield  has 
enrich€-d  his  edition  of  Promcttieus,  bear  internal  evidence  of  the 
unrivaUt^d  hand  to  which  they  are  attributed.  But  besides  these 
obelized  passages,  there  are  numerous  others  in  all  the  plays,  M'hich, 
it  is  obvious, -would  not  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  professor, 
had  he  himself  prepared  them  for  tlie  press,  'fins  is  mentioned 
as  a  caution  to  thoi^e^  who  in  every  reference  to  the  Glasj<;ow 
edition,  fancy  that  they  are  appeahiig  to  the  authority  of  Porson. 

In  the  construction  of  his  text  Mr*  Blonitield  has  Hliown  the 
most  judicious  and  laudable  caution.  He  admits  but  few  readings 
which  have  not  some  authority  from  old  editions  or  MSS.  or  from 
ancient  wiiters,  by  vihom  the  passages  are  quoted.  His  good 
sense  has  preserved  him  from  the  practice,  too  common  among 
editors,  of  altering  their  author's  text,  not  because  it  is  wronpr, 
but  because  another  word  happens  at  the  moment  to  hit  their 
fancy;  and  he  has  employed  his  extensive  and  acctirate  eru- 
dition rather  in  vindicating  the  authorised  readings,  than  in  recom- 
mending conjectures  of  his  own.  In  his  iiotes»  he  seldom  goes 
much  out  of  his  way  to  emetid  corrupted  passages  of  other 
writers.  The  conjectures  of  tliis  sort  which  he  occasionally  ha- 
zards are  acute  and  plausible,  and,  we  think,  generally,  though 
not  ah\ays,  succeasfuU 

The  range  of  knowledge  shown  in  this  publication  is  consi- 
derable*  especially  when  regiu"ded  as  the  stock  of  a  very  youn* 
man*  In  the  mode  of  displaying  this  knowledge  we  per- 
ceive nothing  ostentatious  or  aft'ected:  the  object  uniformly 
aimed  at,  is  to  inform  the  reader  on  the  particular  point  under  dia* 
ciis*jion.  It  is  easy  to  observe  that  the  whole  styla  of  Mr,  Blom- 
field's  scholarship  is  formed  on  the  model  of  tlie  late  Greek  Pro- 
fessor. In  this  imitation  however  there  is  nothing  servile,  and 
his  assent  to  the  positions  of  Person  is  not  invariable.  But  his 
critical  caution,  his  accuracy  of  reference,  his  Greek  orthography* 
and  his  style  of  writing,  all  conspire  to  show  by  what  lumtnaiy 
he  h4s  guided  his  course.  And  it  ^vill  be  considered  as  not  tlie 
least  among  the  benefits  conferred  on  ancient  literature  by  that  ex- 
traordinary ntun,  that  his  example  has  contributed  to  form  a  i^holar^^ 
who  is  so  likely  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  tlie  most  interesthig 
vrritera  of  antiquity. 

In  hia  imitation  of  Porson's  Latiuity  we  do  not  think  that  the 
prt'scnt  editor  has  been  very  successful.  The  Professor**  style 
y^  aa  formed  by  a  long  and  careful  acquaintance  with  tlie  best  mmiels, 
assisted  by  the  mo£t  chastitied  and  delicate  taste,    Mr.  Blomfield's 

language 
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languag;e  h  somewhat  Jejune,  and  adopts  the  phrases,  -without  having 
acquireil  die  eaiie  and  happintisa  of  its  original.  This  however  is  an 
itupt  riectioD,  whicli  longer  practice  in  the  trade  of  note  w  riting  wiU 
iiudouhtedJy  correct. 

This  edition  of  the  Prometheus  is  ejiriched  w^ith  several  short 
notes,  tukcii  from  the  manuscript  papers  of  Professor  Poisodi 
purchaiied  by  Trinity  College,  and  whiehj  the  preface  uifonus 
include  vvliatever  he  had  committed  to  writing  on  the  subject  of 
lliis  tragedy.  These  notes,  which  are  above  thirty  in  nnmber,  con- 
sist principally  of  notices  of  passages*  in  ancient  writers  where 
Unes  are  quoted,  but  not  observed  by  any  former  editor,  and  of  re- 
ferences wlucb  his  unbounded  leamin;^  enabled  him  to  make  through 
the  whole  range  of  ancletit  literature,  in  support  of  pardcular  read- 
ings or  'emendations.  Mr.  Blomtield,  from  a  due  sense  of  the 
propriety  of  giving  to  the  vvorld  entire  whatever  proceeds  frora 
that  revered  soiu:ce,  distinguishes  the  notes  of  Porson  by  printing 
them  in  italics,  and  a6ixing  to  them  tlie  initials  K.  P,  Indeed,  we 
cannot  too  highly  commend  the  scrupulous  deiicacy  generally  shown 
by  Mr.  Blomfield  in  attribudng  critical  reraaiks  and  corrections  to 
their  real  authors.  The  contrary  piaclice,  at  all  times  discredit- 
able, is  to  be  reprobated  in  proportion  to  the  dilBRculty  of  detection. 
The  thievish  propensities  of  Toup  and  Brunck  are  well  known. 
Tlie  daring  dishonesty  of  Schutz,  iu  assuming  the  credit  of  Por- 
sou's  readings  in  /Eschylus,  admitted  of  a  ready  exposure,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  culprit  has  been  sufficiently  brought  to  shame. 
But  Fioritlo  probably  thought  himself  secure  from  detection, 
when,  in  his  notes  on  Herodes  Attieus,  he  not  only  plundered  from 
an  English  Review*  a  whole  series  of  emendations  on  Aiisto- 
phanes,  proposed  by  the  bame  admirable  critic,  but  in  each  in- 
stance loudly  applauded  his  own  sagacity  in  restoring  the  tru* 
reading.  The  value  of  Porson  s  corrections  has  made  tliein  pecu- 
liarly the  object  of  such  depredations.  Many  persons  will  recol- 
lect the  uidignation  felt  and  expressed  by  him,  a  few  years  ago,  at 
seeing  some  restorations  of  different  fragments  in  AlhcnaeiiS,  which 
had  been  communicated  by  him  to  a  friend,  published  ili  a  revievr 
without  the  slightest  acknowledgment,  or  allusion  to  their  real 
author. 

The  part  of  this  publication  'which  has  received  the  greatest 
ahare  of  tlie  editor's  attention,  and  cotistilutes  its  greatest  value  to 
the  reader,  is  the  glossary.  We  do  not  recollect  to  liave  seen  any 
Greek  author  edited  iu  a  similar  mode ;  and  Mr.  Blomlield  hd» 


•  A  critique  on  Brunck'*  AristopbatieB  in  H,  M»tj's  Review,  Julj  1783.  SoWo  of 
tht  McitUhlj  Revkwi  are  piUagi^ct  by  Yiottili*  lii  the  xamti  publiMtjoit, 

a  claim 
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[  a  claim  to  tlie  gratitncle  of  the  lemmed  world,  as  well  for  ihe  judg 
Iment  tl)«t  has  ninrketi  nut  the  plan,  as  for  the  imhislry  and  abilitr 
I  displayed  in  its  execution.  We  know  of  no  place  where  so 
I  niuclj  pertinent  inforuiation  can  be  found,  derived  from  tlie  best 
[sources,  and  given  in  the  most  useful  manner.  Not  only  have  we 
I  tbr  glosses  extracted  from  Heyschius,  Suidas,  the  Etyrnnlo^con 
l^iigiuim,  Phot.  Lex.  MS.  Moeris,  and  other  attdent  Lexicogra- 
[  phci'H,  with  care  and  discrimination ;  but  the  voluminous  conimei^ 
[  tai'icij  of  Eiistaduus,  of  the  Venetian  scholiast  on  Homer,  aiid  of 
t  other  scholiasts,  particularly  those  on  Plato  and  Aristophanes, 
I  have  been  ransacked  for  allusions  to  tlic  lines,  and  explanations  of 
I  the  words  in  the  Pronietheiis.  Mr.  Blomtield  appears  to  ha\e  read 
I  the  Venetian  schohast  and  Eustathius  with  an  industry  and  care  lliat 
I  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  If  he  pursues  the  same  path 
I  through  the  remainder  of  ^schylus,  lie  will  have  materially  con- 
tributed to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Tragic  Lexicon,  the  com- 
I  titou  source  whence  most  of  tlieae  glosses  seem  to  have  been  de- 
I  rivt'd. 

I  notes  of  all  the  commentators  on  the  play,  particularly 

I  tlio^e  of  Stanley,  appear  to  have  been  examined,  and'  whatever  ^vas 
I  important,  sifted  out  of  them.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  mutter 
[  contained  iu  this  glossai7  has  never  before  been  applied  to  the 
I  illusti  ation  of  ^Tlschylus.  Mr.  Biomtleld  is  well  versed  an  the 
I  productions  of  the  Hemsterhusian  school;  in  every  pap;e  he  has 

culled  from  the  vast  stores  of  eru<lition  dejiosited  in  the  vaiiouj 
I  works  of  Valckenaer  itiul  of  Ruhuken,  something  tending  to  dtici- 
I  date  the  force  of  \\  ords,  their  etymology,,  or  onh*jgraphy. 
k  For  tiie  conhrmation  of  this  favorable  opinion,  we  must  refer 
I  our  readers  to  tho  book  itself.  Our  limits  will  not  admit  uf  long 
I  ^uotation^ ;  otherwise  we  would  transcribe  the  discussions  on  the 
[  orthugmphy  of  and  similar  adverbs,  v.         and  on  the 

P  difiertntt  species  of  ^stetiaxa.^  v.  488,  as  specimens  of  Mr.  Blom- 
|lield'«)  accurate  and  precise  eruditioti.  The  first  of  these  notes 
[ahould  however  be  transferred  to  the  critical  obsenations  given 

UHiler  the  text.    A  few  otlier  notes  are  similarly  mkplaced. 

Tliis  glossary  is  undoubtediv  capable  of  iinproveraent.  Addi-1 
\  tlooal  explanations  will  occur  in  the  course  of  reading*  Some 

tfiesc  shidl  be  presently  pointed  out.    It  n  but  justice  hotrever  to 

Iklr,  Blomtrtld  to  slate,  lliat  our  examiiiutiGm,  as  ^  as  it  has 
I  (one,  Ims  only  tended  to  convince  us  of  his  industtr  and  corrcct- 
laest.  But  we  uiu^l  observe,  that  there  seetns  to  hare  been  as 
I  «b«lcmeiit  of  his  diligence  in  the  latter  pajt  of  the  gtoflsaij*^ 

tvhkh  mark^  of  hurry  are  discoverable. 

Wi  do  not  undetisUind  >Ir.Btomfield's  motive  in  desceodiciv  to  the 
.notice  of  0  mimber  of  very  commoit  wordsj  abont irliick  fae  has 
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nothing  farther  to  communicate  than  the  Latin  interpretation  sup- 
{^ed  by  every  schoolboy's  lexicon,  and  for  which  the  merest  tiro 
will  not  thank  him.  We  allude  to  such  words  as  ^axm,  h,supos, 
hlourei,  sKTVjKoOf  rsipoOf  fiotpalvcOf  yvochif  ^ii^t  ^^id  some  others,  the 
notice  of  which  may  be  omitted  in  the  next  edition,  without  de- 
tracting from  the  value  of  the  publication. 

In  ^  choral  parts  of  this  tragedy,  Mr.  Blomfield  has  followed, 
with  very  few  and  slight  exceptions,  the  readings  and  arrangement 
of  Dr.  Charles  Burney,  in  his  Tentamen  de  Metris  ab  Mschylo  in 
.  Choricii  CarUibus  adhibitis.    He  says  himself  in  his  preface, '  in 
Melicis  disponendis  ducem  habui  Burneium,  a  quo  rarissime,  nec 
unquam  sine  pavore^  discessi.*   That  Dr.  Burney  must  feel  some 
obligation  to  Mr.  Blomtield  for  this  flattering  adoption  of  his  sys- 
.tem,  there  can  be  little  doubt:  but  we  cannot  help  regretting  that 
diis  judicious  editor  should  so  implicitly  have  listened  to  the  autho- 
rity of  another,  where  he  ought  to  have  exerted  his  own  taste  and 
aagacity  ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  find  more  fault  with  diis  than  with 
any  other  part  of  his  publication.    It  is  proper,  however,  to  declare 
.that  we  have  as  high  an  opinion  of  the  great  metrical  learning  of 
Dr.  Burney,  as  Mr.  Blomfield  himself,  or  any  of  his  admirers. 
We  not  only  agree  in  thinking  his  arrangement  of  the  choruses  of 
iEschylus  incomparably  the  best  that  has  ever  yet  been  published, 
li»ut  we  fully  believe  that  most  of  the  Jntistrophic  odes  are  restored 
.by  him  to  die  same  harmonious  and  elegant  species  of  lyric  verses 
in  which  the  poet  himself  left  them.    T^e  frequent  succejjs  of  this 
Tentamen  has  furnished  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  scepticism  of  thosa 
who  believed  that  nothing  certain  could  be  obtained  on  this 
.  difficult  and  delicate  subject.    But  in  his  disposition  of  the  verses 
.^=/*f  the  Monostrophic,  or,  as  he  himself  calls  them,  the  Antispastic 
Witems,  we  cannot  allow  that  Dr.  Burney  is  equally  happy. 
«y  uvr^p  oo  wavfi*  opa.    We  will  endeavour  to  explain  in  what  re- 
spects, and  in  what  degree,  this  part  of  his  system  appears  to  us 
objectionable. 

iTie  extension  of  the  licences  of  Antispastic  feet  to  more  than 
fflxty  different  forms,  allows  the  admission  of  a  number  of  verses, 
in  whidi  the  ear  cannot  recognize  the  least  rhythm,  and  for  which 
the  ascertained  practice  of  the  poets  supplies  no  authority.  Surely 
Mr.  Blomfield  cannot  approve  the  numbers  of  such  verses  as  these, 

PFOm.  v.  433.    iiLotn  lit  Vfia-^ir  aXXov  it  vovoint  ^et — ■ 
443.    vayai  fl'  etyroffvruf  voTctfAUf  rti — 
590.    vTmvu  Ti  rvariir  eua.  rat  vafotWiOu  ij^a/AjMoy. 

'  Many  lines  equally  unrhythmical  might  be  selected  from  Dr.  Bur- 
ney's  choruses  in  each  of  the  other  plays.  They  can  undoubtedly  be 
sanctioned  by  a  canon,  which  not  only  allows  an  Iambic  syzygy  and 
a  Trochaic  syzygy  to  be  the  substitutes  of  the  Autispastus,  but  ad- 
?OL.  V.  NO.  IX.  o  mits 
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Mvits  in  each  case  the  Tfibrachys,  the  Spondee,  tlie  Anapsest,  aofi 
tiie  Dactyij  instead  of  the  lumbiia,  aud  the  Tiibrachys,  the  Spondee, 

Land  the  Anapaesl  as  repre9tnitatives  of  tbe  Trochee.  We  must 
however  observe  that  the  same  ProciTisteavi  opi^rutioug  wotild^  by 
proper  divisions  of  the  words^  reduce  all  Greek  poetry,  and  indeed 

[  nil  Greek  prose,  within  the  pale  of  the  Autispaslic  aystem.  Homer 
and  Demosthenes  are  alike  reducible  to  this  moJe  of  scansion. 
Frequently,  too,  while  he  \s  destroying  the  metrical  harismny  of  the 
odes  by  such  lines  as  M  e  have  quoted.  Dr.  Bumcy  overlooks  some  of  I 
the  most  elegant  as  well  as  the  most  tisual  apeciea  of  verse.    In-  ] 
stances  of  this  in  the  Prometheus  f>h:ill  be  presently  noted,  in 
particular  we  are  surprised  at  the  general  proscription  of  verses 
called  Asynwrtete.    That  lines  of  this  description  were  especial ' 
favourites  with  the  Greek  lyric  writers,  and  with  their  hnitator  Ho* 
race,  is  too  well  known  to  need  oiu-  illustration.    Mr.  Gaisfovd,  in  , 
his  notes  on  Hephiestion,  has  most  judiciously  drawn  together  the  , 
authorities  of  ancient  writers  on  these  metres,  and  illuatTHted  them  ' 
by  the  production  of  lines  belonging  to  the  description  of  Asynartete : 
for  an  account  of  which  we  refer  die  reader  to  that  admirable  publi-  ! 
cation,  merely  remarking  that  I>j*.  Burney  does  not  appear  to  have  \ 
defended  his  dissent  from  the  metrical  creed  of  ancient  and  modem  j 
scholars  by  sufficient  arguments.    We  may  mention  as  a  verse  of 
common  occurrence  in  Pmdar  and  in  the  Tragedians,  an  Asynartete 
consisting  of  a  Trochaic  syzygy  followed  by  a  Dactylic  pentlie-  ] 
mimeris.    This  verse  ought,  we  think,  to  be  restored  to  iEach)-] 
lus,  in 

From.  433-4.    it  irpm;  ^afti^r  a^fjLettrihrQif, 

£)20-l.    fi^rt  rut  yince.  ^ty&hvin^hvr* 
531-2.     t!<7opJ<r  ftiya  ^(i.%79^i*okt* 

Each  of  the  last  four  lines  Dr.  Burney  has  split  into  two.  The  fre*j 
quent  recurrence  of  verses  of  tliree  and  four  syllables  renders  th** 
odes  less  agreeable  to  the  eye  of  the  reader,  and  has  incresiicd 
number  of  lines  in  the  play  from  1092  to  !  l^9j  the  iiiconvenietH 
of  which  alteration  those  persons,  who  are  in  the  hubit  of  attendinj 
to  reference^,  will  readily  acknovv  ledge.  To  defer  to  high  aul' 
in  cases  of  doubl  and  difficulty  is  certainly  crudity ble  to  the  mode^b^ 
of  a  young  man.  But  we  can  see  no  good  reason  for  Mr,  Bloiiv 
field's  di-scrting,  in  this  instaure,  the  guidance  which  in  others 
has  so  sedulously  followed.  Porson,  in  bis  four  pluys  of  Ivmipidti 
sanctions  tite  adjnissicm  of  such  verses  aa  ihofse  just  described. 

It  nxay  be  remarked  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  tlie  L^g 
cliomsef)  are  written  in  dochmiacs,  a  species  of  verse  so 
from  tlie  pes  dochiiiiusj  or  untispastic  nionouietec  h^pereulcc 
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These  lines  consist,  1st,  of  a  single  dobhhiiac  mdtre*,  as  i^pivf 
KXHov ;  'Sdly,  of  a  double  dochiiiiac,  as  ithuovrtg  $eo\  Bixedxi  ^«rsef ; 
3dly,  of  some  portion  of  an  iambic  line,  and  a  dochmiac,  as 
xapol^OfUUf  Tunpf  dsifiari.  and  virve^  xpctn]&tia-'  aypoLV  eSxsa"* :  or, 
4tnly,  of  a  cretic  and  a  dochmiac,  as  o5  wrfvoi  Tpifoyrtg  Sporbvs, 
Under  each  of  these  hedds  we  of  course  mean  to  include  such 
Ibrms  as  arise  from  the  resoiutions  of  long  syllables.  We  have 
been  induced  to  give  what  app^rs  to  be  the  proper  divisioli 
df  dochmiac  verses,  for  the  purpose  of  remarking  that  Dr.  Burneyy 
while  he  freely  adopts  the  first  three  species,  has  excluded  from 
fais  arrangement  Ae  fourth.  A  close  alliance  may  be  observed 
between  the  cretic  and  the  dochriiiab,  the  former  of  wliich  if 
eompbsed  of  the  three  last  syllables  of  the  latter.  Verses  of 
ihese  two  descriptions  are  perpetually  mixed  in  the  same  system  ; 
mad  where  a  single  cretic  is  followed  by  a  single  dochmiac,  we  con*, 
tscive  that  they  ought  to  be  included  in  the  sisime  line :  as  iiy  the 
PromedieUs, 

V.  6g'2-3.    a^/t»5  virroSSrat  tofAOp. 

V.  710-1.  ovTor'f  oSvtT  rjvxpv*  ^(fdi/f. 
Whoever  undertakes  to  reduce  to  order  the  odes  of  Pindar^ 
of  the  Tragedians,  or  of  Aristophanes,  should  make  it  his  object 
to  bring  together  as  many  verses  of  the  same  species  of  acknow- 
ledged metres  as  possible.  But  since  few  of  these  lyric  pieces 
arc  entirely  composed  of  similar  verses,  it  becomes  the  next 
object  of  die  metrical  critic  to  ascertain,  by  close  attention  td 
die  practice  of  these  writers,  what  different  kinds  of  verse  are 
most  frequently  associated  in  the  same  stanza.  This  inquiry,  by 
which  alone  we  can  hope  completely  to  restore  their  original 
harmony,  seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by  Di*. 
Bumey.  In  this  uncultivated  department  of  ancient  literature,  w6 
Naturally  look  for  improvements  to  the  present  editor  of  JEschylus. 
We  wish  him  to  pursue  the  path  marked  out  by  his  predecessor,  ^6 
loi^  as  it  is  clear  and  practicable :  but  when  it  becomes  rugged  and 
doubtful,  let  him  have  recourse  to  his  own  industry  and  ingenuity  tO 
discover,  if  possible,  one  more  eligiblef .  The  importance  of  thi^ 
jMirsuit  he  will  acknowledge,  when  he  recollects  how  frequently  the 
Mieasure  of  a  verse  enables  him  to  decide  between  the  conflicting 
claims  of  different  lections.    And  the  restoration  of  these  beautiful 


•  We  would  include  under  this  denomination  such  forms  as  a<rCM-re»  vrSfm,  and 
IkoXydc  in,  with  some  of  their  resolutions.  But  we  are  not  convinced  of  the  proptie^ 
of  further  extending  the  title  of  dochmiac.  , 
.  f  Particularly  on  the  choruaea  of  the  Septem  contra  Thebas,  we  hope  that  Mr.  Blotnr 
feld  will  not  place  the  same  implicit  confidence  in  Dr.  Burner's  dipositioof,  which  aft* 
pear  to  us  frequently  violent  and  iinprobahte. 
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odes  from  the  disjointed  state  in  which  the  igrnorance  or  iiiconside- 
rateness  of  copyists  has  tvansmitted  iheiii  to  us,  not  only  conduces 
to  the  ptiritication  of  the  text,  but  makes  a  sensible  addition  to  the 
pleasure  derived  from  this  harmonious  aud  inspired  poet. 

In  the  numerous  references  to  passages  of  ancit  tit  writers,  where 
lines  of  the  Prometheus  are  quoted,  we  have  another  proof  of  Mr^ 
Biomfield's  extensive  reading,  and  luditslrious  discharge  of  his  edi- 
torial duties.  Much  of  this  labour  had  already  been  performed 
by  Stanley  and  the  other  commentators  whose  notes  are  collected 
in  Mr.  Butler's  Variorum  edition.  But  that  much  remained  un- 
done, has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Blomlield,  who  notices  no  less  than 
forty  such  passages,  which  had  escaped  the  united  researches  of  pre* 
cedmg  criticii,  and  with  which  Mr.  Butler  appears  to  have  beett 
unacquainted*.  The  cause  of  literature  is  seriously  indebted  to  any 
scholar  who  has  industry  and  memory  sufficient  to  colleetrefereiicet 
to  passages  of  this  description,  in  which  the  real  words  of  the  author 
are  frequently  preserved,  when  they  have  been  corrupted  in  all  the 
MSS.  ejttant.  Nor  is  the  benetit  of  tliese  authoritieH  only  perceived, 
when  they  supply  various  lections  :  since  if  it  appear  tliat  die  old 
copies  used  by  ^lian,  Luclan,  Plutarch,  &c.  coincide  in  a  particular 
reading  with  the  MSS,  which  we  now  possess^  a  strong  support ' 
thereby  afforded  to  it,  against  the  attempts  of  critical  empirics. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  minute  examination  of  particular  passagei 
of  the  Prometheus,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying  a  few  wordi 
on  the  subject  of  the  numerous  manuscript  authorities  referred  to 
in  Mr,  Blomfield's  notes.    The  first  two  in  liis  list  are  MSS.  i 
tiie  tate  Royal  library  at  Paris,  some  of  whose  various  reading 
were  given  by  Brunck  in  his  small  edition.    The  five  nest  are  col- 
lations of  odtier  MSS.  preserved  in  the  same  library,  which  we" 
published,  with  a  description  of  the  copies,  by  Vauvilliers,  in  Nom 
tktis  et  Ext  raits  de^  Matimctifs  de  la  Bihlioth^m  du  Roi,  Fo 
of  these  collations  appear  in  tlie  first  volume  of  that  work,  pa 
ILihed  in  17S7)  ^nd  the  fifth  in  the  fourth  volume,  published  in  th 
year  179*5-    Of  these  seven  collations  not  the  least  notice  is  take 
by  Mr.  Butler,  though  they  contain  some  variations  of  impoitan 
in  settling  the  test  of  iEschylus,  ^\lnch  no  other  copies  mpp\ 
Then  follow,  in  Mr.  Blomtield's  catalogue  of  authorities,  collutio 
of  four  Paria  MSS.  in  tlie  Royal  library,  and  two  in  the  Coll 


•  Tlicse  forty  references  are  on  v.  1 — 6,  f .  T.  4'h  59,  60,  64-5.  77.  79 
105.  256.  f58.  335.  3.i3.  363.  ^73.  3B6.  3ST.  447.  Jfi,*.  591.  609-10.  * 
1-S.  eH.'i.  eU.  6*1.  646.  687-.  751-  752,  793.  B*0,  Bil.  M9.  865.  878.  90l».  t 
In  thi*  iJat  we  mean  to  refer  only  lo  quiieatioti^  which  Hre  iridepcndciit  of  (liusr  uutK 
by  III*  cwtnmeiitHtoirs  in  Mr.  Butler's  eoU^ction,  as  will  apfietirto  anv  pcr*€ni  \»ltu  u 
the  trouble  of  comparing  the  tivo  editions.  Several  of  Mr.Bloinficld'i  refemiix* 
dmwu  (torn  Porsott's  ^)ip<!n. 
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tine  library.  These  were  made  by  certain  learned  ecclesiastics  for 
Bernard  de  Montfaucon,  who  transmitted  them  to  Needham,  the 
editor  of  Theophrastus,  by  whom  they  were  noted  in  a  copy  of 
Stanley,  now  deposited  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge. 
Relative  to  these  collations,  a  curious  circumstance  is  alluded  to 
in  Mr.  Blomtield's  preface.  Dr.  Askew,  having  procured  Needham's 
book,  transcribed  them  entire,  togeiher  with  the  preceding  Notices, 
into  a  similar  book,  to  which  he  affixed  the  signature  Antonim 
Askew,  M.  B.  1744.  Needham's  book  contains  also  a  collation 
of  the  Medicean  MS.  of  which  he  gives  the  following  account : 
Mediceus  Codex  MS.  membranaceus,  vetustate  insignisj  quo  Pe- 
tms  Victorius  usus  est ;  nunc  repostus  in  Pluteo  XXXII.  No. 
haurentiiK  Medicea  Bibliotheca ;  cujus  collationem  confecit  et 
iransmisit  Ds.  Maria  Saivinus,  Gracarum  Literarum  publicus 
m  Acadeniia  Fhrentina  Professor,  A.D.  1715.  These  words, 
as  well  as  the  collation  itself,  are  faithfully  transcribed  by  Askew, 
except  that  for  the  date  17 15,  he  substitutes  that  of  the  year  in  which 
he  was  writing,  1745.  From  this  artifice,  and  from  his  omission  of 
the  name  of  Needham,  it  may  be  imagined  that  Askew  entertained 
hopes  of  deceiving  some  future  editor  of  ^chylus  into  a  belief 
^t  the  merit  of  having  procured  these  collations  from  the  Continent 
belonged  to  him.  Indeed,  he  communicated  the  readings  of  these 
MSS.  on  the  Septem  contra  Thebas  to  Burton,  by  whom  they  are 
published  in  his  Pentalogia,  as  it  would  seem,  without  any  intimation 
of  the  quarter  whence  they  were  obtained.  But  whether  the  trap 
were  intentionally  laid  or  not,  Mr.  Butler  appears  to  have  fallen 
into  it ;  he  calls  these  MSS.  including  the  Medicean,  Codies  ab 
Askevio  Collatos,  though  the  presence  of  Needham's  autograph  in 
4he  same  library,  and  on  the  same  shelf  with  the  copy,  might  have 
preserved  him  from  such  a  mistake. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  some  of  these  MSS.  are  among  the 
number  of  those  aftei-wards  collated  by  Brunck  and  Vauvilliers. 
This  notion  has  arisen,  not  only  from  a  Sequent  resemblance  in  the 
readings,  but  also  from  the  following  circumstance : — Between  the 
periods  at  which  these  different  collations  were  made,  the  Colber- 
tine  copies  were  incorporated  in  the  Royal  Library,  a  fresh  cata- 
logue made  of  the  whole,  and  new  numbers  affixed  to  each.  Thus, 
it  is  thought,  that  Mr.  Blomiield,  being  deceived  by  the  numerical 
marks,  which,  in  Needham  s  MSS.  are  totally  different  from  those 
given  by  Brunck  and  Vauvilliers,  has,  in  some  instances,  treated  as 
distinct  authorities,  what  arc,  in  fact,  only  different  collations  of  the 
same  copies.  This  theory,  though  plausible,  and  promulgated  with 
sufficient  confidence,  will,  we  apprehend,  turn  out  to  be  erroneous. 
The  writer  alluded  to  identifies  Needham's  MS.  C.  (Mr.  Bloni- 
field's  K.)  with  No.  2788  of  the  Royal  Library,  (which  Mr.  Blom- 

o3  field 
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field  calls  F.)    Now  K.  h  '  codex  MS,  chailaceus  mtis  vetustm' ; 
Jb\  iictording  to  VwviUiers,  is,  Venture  du  XVU  dede^  and  its 
leLniings  often  Hiller  from  K.    He  also  ideiitifiea  Brunct's  MS.  Ap 
will*  Colb.  tJ.    Tijey  are  b<}tli  bombi/t  ini.  but  in  v.  S97.  A.  bas 
flfitxoum,  and  Colb.  '2.  xpaToyw-u  v.  40J!.  A,  erey^t,  Culb*  2.  Srsyfa. 
ieveral  more  points  of  diifertiice  may  be  observed  between  ibcm. 
He  makes  Neefiham's  MS,       the  same  with  No,  27B7)  viz, 
Brunck's  MS.  B.    Now  H.  is  Codex  Cftartacensy  and  B.  is  Codex 
Bomb^cinits,    These  are  strong  facts  against  the  hypothesis,  and 
more  might  be  meotiuned  were  it  necessary,    The  circumstance  of 
the  catatogue  contmmnj^  onty  nine  copies  of  llie  Prumetheiiji,  does 
not  prove  much;  the  disappearance  of  MSS.  fronri  libraricB  not 
bting  an  unheard-of  accident:  nor  can  the  frequent  coincidence 
in  readinp:;8  estMblish  tlie  identity  of  the  copies,  though  it  leads  us  to 
concinde  that'  tliev  were  trauseripta  from  tJie  sinne  original,  made 
at  no  very  distant  period.    We  certainly  wish  for  an  opportunity  of 
settling  tViis  tjuea^km  by  c.\anunine:  the  copjcs  themselves  in  the 
Imperial  Library.    In  the  mean  time,  we  comniend  Mr.  Blom-' 
field  for  availing  himself  of  all  accessible  ci>llationSj  and  only 
re^Tet  that  he  bas  not  j^iven  theia  nion?  fuJiy.    Occaiionailvj  ttsli- 
inouies  are  omitted  which  tend  to  the  defence  of  tlie  tme  reading, 
^s  in  verses  S2;5f  6Q3.    We  hope  to  see,  in  the  progress  of  the 
work,  a  greater  degree  of  precision  in  this  particular ;  which  is^ 
iud)  ed,  iiidi!j|jensable,  if  Mr.  Blomficld  intends  that  his  notes  i^hoidd 
save  the  critical  reader  the  trouble  and  luconvenierice  of  referring 
to  other  editions,    TheMSS.  of  this  play,  if  we  except  the  Me- 
dicean,  are  of  a  modem  date  ;  imd  thdr  agreement  in  the  same  er- 
rors  greatly  diminishes  the  value  cif  the  separate  testimony  of  each. 
But  the  total  benctit  derived  from  them  is  considerable ;  and  n^any 
passages  are  indisputably  restored  by  their  assialance,  wiiich  might 
otherwise  be  tossed  about,  without  chart  or  compass,  in  the  sea  of 
coujt'cture.    Every  ficholar,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  our  gratitude, 
whoe^ecutes,  with  iidebty,  tlic  munviiing  task  of  collecting,  and 
wei;ihiiTg  thest^  authorilies. 

-  Among  liie  critical  commentaries  upon  the  Prometheus,  we 
ihull  have  frequent  occasion  to  nolii  e  une  executed  with  consi- 
derable ;ibility,  m  bicfa  appeared  in  tlie  33d  number  of  a  contein- 
porary  Review, 

V.  2.  Mr.  Blomfield  bas  at  length  restored  to  ^schylus  the  true 
reading  u^pirov  tU  ,  by  tlie  direction  of  Professsor  Porsoi/a 

muuuscrlpt*:  the  authorities  for  this  restoration  are  given  in  the 
tiote ;  and  we  have  only  to  remark,  tliat  this  adds  another  to  the  nu* 
inerouij  iustaiiees  noted  in  Mr.  Biomfteld's  Glossary  of  iEschyhis** 
attaihimvill  to  Homeric  words  and  phrases;  and  that  Sophocles 
&  adopts  the  same  word  «(^paT«f  in  the  Antigone,  v,  1 134. 

V.  17. 
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V.  ]?•  wwfualtM  IB  also  a  correction  of  Porson,  and  is  fuUy  jus- 
tified by  the  authority  of  Hesychius,  and  the  MS.  Lexicon  of  Pho- 
tius.  The  meaning  of  this  ^orc^  \»  satisfactorily  explained  in  the 
Glossary  from  the  Etymologus  Magnus.  Mr.  Blomfield  notices  a 
remarkable  instance  of  bad  faith  in  Schutz,  who  applied  the  expla-v 
nation  of  euwpift^siy,  which  he  found  in  Hesychius,  to  the  corrupt 
word  i^aopw^mf  which  exists  neither  there,  nor  any  where  else ;  and 
tin»  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the  error  which  he  found. 

Y.  ai.  Mr.  Bloootield  says  in  his  note,  *Toy  et  T<p  pro  rms  et. 
TvA  rariora  apud  Mschylum.*  He  should  have  said  rariora  apud 
Mschylum  qnam  apud  Sophoclem  et  Euripidem.  rou  for  Tivh$  oc- 
curs three  times  in  this  play,  v.  21,  635 f  786. 

V.  Sfi.  '  ^9jgp  Eustath.  in  II.  A.  47'  Eustathius  twice  cites 
VJou  fxdirt  f  Aoyi  from  this  passage ;  on  11.  A.  p.  38, 1. 3,  Ed.  Rool,, 
3=  p.  28,  49.  Ed.  Bas.  and  again  p.  40,  36  =  30, 46. 

V.  27.  Afittipaco.  Mr.  Blomfield  must  correct  a  slight  mistake  in, 
his  glossary,  arising  from  inadvertency ;  and  to  the  authorities  of 
Photius,  Hesychius,  and  the:  Scholiast  on  Apollonius,  which  he 
has  given  in  explanation  of  the  common  meaning  of  the  word,  he, 
nifty  add  that  of  the  Scholiast  on  Homer  IL  ^.  292.  Acc^ifarei. 

V.  30.  Tispa.  ITlf imam  semper  producit ;  fuare  male  Marklandus  «^<' 
Sixnf  in  initio  trochaici  edidit  Eurip.  Iph.  AuL  396.  provinfm  Si»iif.  Cfi> 
Sophoc.  Elect r.  52] .  Restituendum  est  Damoxeno  Athencti  I.  p.  15.  JB.- 
*(fm  Ti  nJb^vi  irifi^.    ubi  vulgo  vtfo^  tri. 

These  observations,  on  the  quantity  of  vspx,  ought  to  have 
been  placed  not  in  the  glossary,  but  in  the  notes.  This  word  is 
used  as  an  iambus  in  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  633.  1506. 
CEdip.  Tyr.  343.  CEdip.  Col.  257.  651.  Philoct.  332.  127,7. 
Eurip.  Hippol.  509.  All  which  passages  Markland  overlooked. 
We  cannot,  however,  approve  of  Mr.  Cornfield's  emendation  of 
Damoxenus.    The  passage  referred  to  stands  thus  in  the  editions^ 

it  Tu  T(  Aiyf tr  t)  vfuvrnt  i^tttfiTO 

The  mode  of  correction  suggested  by  Professor  Porson  is, 

ir  rS  Tt  vp»rrtu  4  X^yiiv  i^aiw 
r(f»q  rt  xdM^vf. 

y.  51.  The  ordinary  reading  of  the  editions  and  MSS.  is  fyvaxet, 
roiffh  xwdh  avretweiv  «;^a).  where  the  copula  x«l  is  obviously  mis* 
placed.  Mr.  Blomfield  reads  tyvaxXf  xal  roTo'S'  oOSev  &,  L  an  emen* 
^tioa  which  we  entirely  approve.    His  words  are,  tutissimam 

.  o  4  emendandi 
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tmmdamU  ratiomm  semfnSf  xal  transposni ;  quod,  cum  ob  vtci' 
num  KOL  eTcidissetf  librani  imperif  ia  post  Toia-h  imerttit, 

V.  53.  Ml  .  Blomfield  has  a  learned  note  upon  the  different 
modes  of  wi'itlrig:  kKnt^siv  and  e>avv6siVf  and  oti  a  similar  iincerlamty 
lespecting  'E|Eivyf,  and  'Epmu^.  To  his  aulhoritifs  in  favour  of 
*Epjv6f  he  may  add  Herod.  Attic.  luscrip.  1.  39-  But  tlic  note  of 
Bninck  on  the  Septem  contra  Thebas^  v.  490,  contains  the  por- 
tenloHs  doctrine  that  this,  as  well  as  certain  other  %vord»,  may  have 
a  syllable  made  long  or  short,  by  the  insertion  or  omissioD  of  a 
letter,  as  suits  t!ie  pleasure  or  convenience  of  an  editor.  Accord- 
ingly, he  reads,  in  v,  979  of  that  play,  MtkoavM  t  ^Eoivuj,  ij 
lii-yacrOfvijf  Ti;  el,  in  order  to  obtain  a  tribrach  in  the  second  place. 
This  correction  he  had,  in  fact,  taken  from  Heath,  as  usual,  without 
acknowledgment,  and  is  himself  treated  in  tiie  «ame  way  by 
Schutz,  who  assumes  the  credit  of  ibis  notable  discovery.  The 
true  reading  is, 

as  it  stands  in  the  Glasgow  edition.  * 

In  lines  490,  549,  s>nmQ  play,  t\hich  severally  begin  with 

the  words  'linroft.ihvT&Sf  and  I1oti>kv9wout}?t  some  would  restore  the 
metre  by  spelling  tbeni  'iTweo^sSovroi;,  nfltpStjv&TraTof,  others  'It* 
sro/i^aBSomj,  Ila^kvvcTraiog.  We  must  enter  a  strong  protest 
aganist  such  ckirmg  attempts  to  violate  the  integrity  of  the  lan- 
:£uage.  We  venture  to  propose,  as  a  correction  of  the  first  pas- 
sage, to  insert  the  word  f  aif  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  line.  The  pas* 
sage  will  then  be  read, 

The  Sftme  word  occurs  before  a  similar  periphrasis  in  verse  6"22, 

The  verse  of  die  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  £10,  which  is  -adduced  as 
anotlier  instance  of  the  necessity  of  doubling  a  letter  tnetri  gratia^ 
is  corrected  by  Porson  by  the  insei'tioii  of  ffu  —  7r«7  tou  *^oyjau 
cv  TiA;iJT*vTOf.  As  for  Brnnck's  l  eniaining  example,  Sept.  c,  Tli. 
709.  where  he  would  m:ike  the  first  syllable  of  ^sLk^fariptJo  long,  by 
doubling  the  X,  all  dlfficutty  has  been  remoVed  by  Dr.  Bumey,  who 
Tiv rites  the  corresponding  line  of  tiie  strophe,  tiff*  S^jtMwj  *EpvTOf, 

V.  99-  TTOTf  ^;^iJmjv  Xpj^  TW^ra  tUav^  JwjTeTXai;  Aldus,  Ro- 
borteUus,  and  several  MSS.  give  Tepn«x,  wlience  tlie  Reviewer  pro- 
poses to  read  X^^  xf^^ta  rfilml'  ktriTAjtj.  Tliis  alteration  is,  at  all 
eventj*,  unnecessary'i  since  the  commou  reading,  authorised  by  Tunie- 
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bus,  and  some  MSS.  is  defended  by  v.  731.  av  ripfuv^  cxfut^; 
iSov.  Eurip.  Bacch.  1 105.  Evei  hi  fi6x^(ov  repjxar  oux  e^vurov.  But 
we  have  a  farther  objection  to  it,  as  injuring  the  numbers  of  the  verse. 
OJof,  Toiof,  ToioOrof,  To/o(r8«,  voisiv,  are  sometimes  found  in  ^schy- 
las  with  the  diphdiong  short,  but  less  frequently  than  in  the  other 
Tragedians  ;  and,  we  believe,  never  in  a  system  of  regular  Anapaests. 

V.  112.  We  entirely  concur  with  Mr.  Blomfieid  m  thinking  that 
the  old  forms  enrkaxii[iUf  oatXaxm,  et  similia,  should  always  be 
written  in  iEschylus ;  but  we  are  farther  convinced  that  the  same 
forms  ought  also  to  be  adopted  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  The 
two  notes  on  this  line  will  be  consulted  with  advantage.  In  Euri- 
fidis  Iph,  A.  124  legi  debet  ( iegitur  a  VF.  DD.)  xixrpm  enrKBoteov, 
quemadmodum  in  2lcest.  247.  restituit  Editor  Oxonieusis  Z<mi 
i^limii  a7rX«xa5v  akoy(^o\}.  The  indisputable  correction  of  the  line 
in  the  Iphigenia  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  be  attributed  to  Dr. 
Bumey;  and  the  other  line  was  restored  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  in 
his  edition  of  the  Alcestis,  published  in  the  Tragadiarum  De- 
lectus. So  seldom  can  the  efforts  of  this  indefatigable,  but  un- 
fortunate critic  be  mentioned  with  approbation,  that  it  is  but  fair 
to  bestow  on  him  the  meed  of  praise  in  the  few  instances  where 
het  has  deserved  it.  To  the  passages,  in  which  this  mode  of  writing 
is  required  by  the  metre,  may  be  added  Soph.  CEdip.  Tyr.  472. 
IVrachin.  120.  We  have  no  doubt,  that  future  editors  of  Sopho- 
cles will  adopt  the  readings,  xijpe?  umichAw/froiy  and  olsv  avdnrXaxiirov 
*AfSa  <r^r  So/xcov  ip6xHy  which  are  necessary  to  the  sense  as  well  as 
the  metre.  In  tne  Hippolytus  of  Euripides  846,  the  verse  recom- 
mends aTTAdtx/aio-i  Tcvv  Tcupoi^sv  Tivog,  and  we  think  it  not  improba- 
ble that  the  gloss  of  Hesychius,  which  is  properly  corrected  by 
Mr.  Blemfield,  an-A^ex/i^Ti,  ufAaprluiSf  refers  to  this  passage. 

V.  122.  Mr.  Blomfieid  retains  the  Ionic  form  »(roi;(yed<nv,  though 
in  verse  666  he  changes  iro?iev(uvui,  the  reading  of  all  former  edi- 
tions, into  iroXoujM.sva<.  We  cannot  assent  to  die  opinion  of  the 
Reviewer  who  would  exclude  these  Homeric  forms  from  iEschy- 
lus.  It  appears  to  us  highly  probable  that  this  poet,  whose  lan- 
guage was  of  a  very  old  cast,  might  purposely  retain  some  occa- 
sional remains  of  the  Ionic  dialect,  which  was  the  parent  of  the 
Attic,  and  particularly  such  poetic  forms  as  were  not  incompatible 
with  the  severity  of  the  regular  tragic  measures.  It  is  certain  that 
he  indulged  in  this  licence  more  than  his  successors,  since,  besides 
the  Ionic  forms  xoufos,  0e7voj,  ftoovos,  hnp),  OwAojxiroj,  olivofji.ix,  ywvarct, 
which  are  used  by  the  other  tragedians,  we  find  in  ^scbylus  Extra 
Choros,  Toxeef,  Pers.  63;  Tpo[LEovTui,  64;  iro9eowo-«i,  540;  e^«xw- 
yowsv,  758 ;  and  a  few  others  which  the  metre  prevents  us  from 
altering.  Mr.  Blomfieid  himself  remarks,  in  a  subsequent  note, 
^  neque  profecto  coarctanda  est  Msckyli  diaiectus  intra  severioris 
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can  be  adduced  of  this  expression  the  aorist  $saien  is  found  with 
vdw  or  5u/My,  (see  the  note,)  and  aa)  is  to  be  joined  in  coDstruqtioa 
not  with  the  panticipie,  as  he  supposei,  but  with  hrtMrnf  iufuvareu, 
A  comma  is  required  after  as/. 

V.  208.  'XraTis  r  kv  x^JKrjXoKriv  cejpodo'vfTO,  Ol  ixh  fiflXavrsf  ix^aXsiy 
IKpof  Kpovov,  X.  T.  X.  Neither  Mr.  Blomiield  nor  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding commentators  has  remarked  that  this  passage  is  nn  instance 
of  the  pendens  notninativusj  or  nominative  uf  a  participle^  in  place 
ef  what  is  called  the  genitive  absolute.    As  in  the  Supplices^ 

(Jv  dsXxnjjOiof,  for  yX^<r<Fri§  ro^fucrainjj.  Several  examples  of  this 
Atticism  in  the  tragedians  have  been  pointed  out  by  Valckenaer  in 
Phoeniss.  290,  and  by  other  critics,  but  this  passage  of  the  Prome?< 
theus  seems  to  have  been  overlooked. 

V.  240.  Kotl  To7<riv  oCh)g  am'laivf  «rXj}v  lju.oy.  We  concur  with 
the  Reviewer  in  thinking  that  we  ought  here  to  read  -mviV,  which 
word  was  indisputably  used  by  the  tragedians,  though  it  has  so  fre- 
quently been  changed  by  transcribers  into  toTo-iv.  In  the  line  of  the 
Medea,  "which  he  quotes,  ToicriT  was  an  emendation  of  Canter, 
adopted  by  Porson,  v.  1292.  He  properly  reads  v.  146  of  the 
Heraclidse,  'Ev  ToTo-iv  auVoTj  tow/B'  scrraftev  Xoyoij .  We  find  tokt/S* 
in  Heracl.  968,  Helen.  321.  In  Hippol.  405,  we  would  read 
los/Si]  rovri^  ovx  s^if vurov  Kiivrpiv  HpariiirM,  as  Brunck  has  edited ;  ia 
v«  J411  of  the  same  play,  i<rr'  Iv  romoiTt  toktI^  ^Afrefue  dca;  in 
If^ig.  Taur.  754,  T/v'  Sw  ivrofAtos  roicr/S'  opxMv  dswy;  in  two  of 
these  lines  the  common  reading  is  ToT<riv,  in  the  third  Toh-U  y\ 
It  is  however  fair  to  remark,  tliat  Mr.  Blamfield  s  adoption  of 
ToT(riv  forrooToi5  is  not  indefensible.  The  (irepositive  article  is  very 
commonly  used  by  the  tragedians  for  o&ro$,  when  followed  imme- 
diately by  the  particles  ^sv,  Se,  or  yap.  But  other  instances  may 
be  found,  though  very  rarely,  of  this  Homeric  usage  of  the  ais 
ticle  6,  ^,  TO.  Prom.  245.  T»  toi  ToiaTo-Se  -snjwovatw*  xaftBrrojM-ai. 
Sept.  Th.  387,  w«r'  ag-^ihs  h  tm  XaXx^'jtaroi  xka^oufrt  xcoSwve;  f5o£oy. 
Suppl.  448,  *H  TOio-iv  ^  rois  toXs/aov  euptuF^m  i^tyaiv  Ilatr'  acrr' 
iatoiyxri. 

■  V.  276.  Ow  fMiv  ri  voivais  y  mpLviv  roioutyl  (m  Kflt«r/<r;^vptv6«rfi«i 
vpog  vrerputs  'crs^oipa-iois.  In  the  construction  of  this  passage  we  see 
nothing  objectionable.  The  Reviewer  proposes  roiaw/Se,  a  word 
which  we  do  not  believe  ever  to  have  been  used  by  a  tri^edian.  We 
should  however  have  no  hesitation  in  preferring  ToiattrSc  to  routla-t. 
Owe  readers  are  referred  to  Mr.  Blomtield's  notes  on  the  words  urx'* 
v^'veo  and  la-^^aim,  in  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  has 
successfully  combated  the  opinion  of  Porson. 

V.  .333.  Kai  vwv  eyoo  f*sv  iljttj,  Kcti  xp-sip^t^imh  'Efiiv  Suvcp/t^a 
TMvSe  tr'  fxXu(rai  vrovaov.    The  Reviewer  cauhardly  be  serious  in  si^ 
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posing  that  Mr.  BlomfieM  would  render  this  by  tlie  Anglickm,  /7/ 
try  if  lam  able ;  particularly  as  a  ci>mma  h  placed  after  la-etpao-cfta*. 
e  recommend^  however,  the  insertion  of  another  comma  after 

V.  355.   Ou  Siir ,  e^g*  {Jt.e  x  m  ^-  conceive  tbe  Reviewer 

to  be  dearly  riyht  in  pronouncing  the  whole  of  this  speech,  from 
verse  348  to  verse  384  to  belong  to  Promt:lheiis,  The  remark  ou 
E^T  J  s^sl  fisj  &c.  applies  moat  appositely  to  what  he  had  said  inmie- 
diately  before;  and  verse  381,  2iu  6'  oyV  aisttp^Sf  ouT  epou  S*£sMr- 
xffAou  Xeij^ftfj  has  an  obvious  reference  to  the  terrify ii^  narrations 
which  he  had  been  giving  of  ttje  sufferings  of  his  brolber  Alla«, 
and  of  Typhon.  The  account  (v.  SJd)  of  the  eruption  of  ^tna» 
which  tocik  place  in  iEschylus^s  own  days,  suits  the  prophetic  cba- 
racler  of  Prometheus,  who  in  like  manner  is  made  to  forelel 
(v,  749)  the  migration  of  the  Amazons  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Caucasus  to  the  river  Tliermodon.  Several  oilier  remarks 
will  occur  to  the  reader  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion. 

V.861.  ' FiXSLToyxotpavQV  'isrpQi  ^ictv  p^ftpQVfjLByov  Tu^sSy«  flowpov, 
cffTtj  etvtiir-ni  fifoi?.  * Exetrttyxupsinv  isj  we  think,  a  very  judicious 
restoration  of  Mr,  Blomfield,  which  he  learnedly  defends  in  hi^ 
note.  The  next  line  is  at  last  free  from  a  most  offens^ive  anapaest 
in  the  fourth  place  :  before  this  edition  it  was  read,  Tvfw-Jst  6oypov, 
vicic-iv  Of  avrea-TVi  fleoTf.  We  find  a  long  list  of  passages  enumerated 
by  Porson,  in  whicli  the  different  cases  of  tf*?  huve  been  unjusti^ 
liably  inserted  by  the  transcribers  or  the  qnott^ra  of  aitrient  authors. 
This  note  furnishes  a  remarkable  instance  of  die  mentorv'  and  accu- 
racy which  accompanied  the  unbounded  learning  of  the  professor* 
Instances  of  the  omission  of  Tif  may  be  found  in  the  addendu  to 
the  second  edition  of  the  Hecuba,  p.  b2.  In  v,  36fi,  Mr.  lilom- 
lield  very  appositely  defends  the  reading  crwp/^wv  ^ovov  (i,  c.  crnorem) 
by  quotations  from  Sophocles,  Apollonius  Rhodius^  and  the  Ho- 
meric hymn  to  Apollo,  which  ou^ht  to  be  collected  in  the  same 
note,*  These  passages  Mr.  Butler  appears  to  have  overlooked^ 
and  not  observing  the  sense  of  ipovov,  prefers  the  other  reading  (fe^ov, 
I^am  Deos  occidere  Ttfplmm  hand  potuiL' 

V.  S77*  hsypais  yvas.  We  tliink  the  Reviewer  right  in  preferring 
kivfous,  the  reading  of  Robortellus,  as  we  conceive  yv»i  to  belong 
to  the  masculine  noun  yw'n??  ^rt^  doubt  whether  the  feminine  yo« 
(or  yuij)  was*  used  at  all  by  the  tragedians.  The  obelus  of  Porson 
renders  it  probable  that  he  was  of  the  same  opinion.  We  aofrce 
uith  the  same  critic  in  ejt:ctmg  the  copula,  after  u^Uptifivtsv,  v.  429; 

•Soph,  Aj.  141&t  fxi  yijf  6tf{t,iil  Juftyyif  kuB  ft;vmn  fttXitf  lv\ms,  Apnlloii.  IL 
mwttmiMfr. 
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and  in  preferring  rov  juuxxpov  ilovy  the  readily  of  the  manuscripts, 
V.  458. 

V.  392.  Mr.  Blomfield  adopts  iot  ft^  r^^e  vo<rco  voatlv,  after 
Aldus,  Robortellus,  and  many  MSS.  instead  of  the  common  read- 
ing TijvSe  T^v  voVov,  and,  we  think,  with  justice.  Soph.  Trach.  544, 
Noo'eOvTi  xmco  «roAXa  -njSe  v6<rco. 

V.  403.  aarfji,evos  8e  r  uv  iSTafl/xoTf  ev  oixs/oKT/  xot[J>^tiev  yovv.  ^r, 
Blomfield  is  undoubtedly  aware  that  t'  av  is  here  the  crasis  formed 
by  T0»  av,  which  however  we  ought  perhaps  to  write  roiv  to  distin- 
guish it  from  re  av.  The  ignorance  of  this  crasis  among  transcribers 
of  MSS.  and  modern  editors  has  produced  numberless  corrup- 
tions in  the  Attic  poets.  Three  or  four  of  these  passages  hava 
been  corrected  by  Porson  inMed.  863,  and  several  others  by  Mr. 
Elmsley  in  his  edition  of  the  Acharnenses  of  Aristophanes ;  pub- 
lication which  we  cannot  name,  without  expressing  our  high  sense 
of  the  ability  and  accurate  learning  which  it  exhibits.  In  the  Sep- 
tern  contra  Thebas,  564,  we  ought  perhaps  to  read  0s»y  QeXovToav 
'  rav  akri$ev<ruifi  syco. 

V.  433.  .We  take  the  liberty  of  proposing  a  new  arrangement 
of  these  verses : 

vOsrof  xpareun  ovf^tur  voAov 

The  only  new  reading  is  in  the  last  line  but  one,  where  the  edi- 
tions give  ovpanov  rs  voXov.  We  have  the  authority  of  the  scholiast 
for  expunging  the  copula,  which  is  as  destructive  of  the  elegance 
of  the  passage,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  iBschylus. 
This  line  is  now,  like  the  third,  an  Alcaic  Hendecasyllable ;  the 
5th  syllable  of  Greek  verses  of  this  description  being  common. 
The  last  line  is  so  printed  by  Mr.  Blomfield  on  the  authority 
of  a  host  of  MSS.  in  preference  to  Dr.  Burney's  Antispastic 
voToicriv  xTKo^ouTTaXzi.  The  Reviewer  seems  to  think  that  an  antis- 
trophe  corresponding  with  these  lines,  may  be  extracted  from  the 
remainder  of  the  chorus.  Hermann  has  made  the  attempt,  imd 
the  frightful  spectacle  exhibited  by  the  chorus  after  the  havock  of 
his  pen,  will,  we  trust,  deter  all  other  critics  from  such  an  ex- 
ploit. 

V.488.  Oux  riv  aXe^))/*'  otJSev,  ouSe  €pm<rifMV,  06  yp»(rTov,  ouii 
ni<rrov.  We  ought  to  read  oure  SfiaoariiJuoVf  Ov  %.  oure  x.  The 
Seldeu  MS.  gives  ovre  ^p.  Respectmg  tlie  word  ttkttov,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  this  sense  in  any  other  poet  extant,  the  ancient 
grammarians  have  supplied  abundant  information.   The  scholiast 

on 
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on  llie  Pltitui  of  Aristoph,  v.  7t7,  expWtm  vi^rh,  rt  f^idyievtiv. 
EustathiuB  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  word  in  two  pima^ 
referred  to  by  Mr,  Blcmitleld,  and  in  u  ihird  which  he  has  over- 
looked, on  Iliad,  n,  p.  1050,  4H,  h  ^--troi  wurr^,  yjymv  -fftirofi 

TTiVw  n-x^^KTai.  Tht'He  dirt'creiit  jvjosses,  tttken,  conceive,  from 
a  Tragic:  Lfixitioo,  distinctly  apply  to  iht;  liii*;  of  iE.sch^  lus,  and 
appear  to  ns  a  sufficient  defence  of  the  ordinary  ititerpr*itatioii, 
The  Re\ie\^'eris  unaccoiintably  inclined  to  render  oijSf  iriirTov,  netjuw 

V.  ,4 13.  OuSe^f,  cr«^'  JS*,  jBtij  i^aT^v  ipXucraj  &ihtev.  PtJfson  obe- 
lizes oT3«.  We  have  l^^tle  doubt  that  Mr,  Blontfield  is  right  ifi 
conjecturing  a-atp'  tfrh,  ivhich  occurs  as  an  interjecttoual  sentence 
nioi*e  frequently  than  ^aif  oJStt,  and  is  in  the  present  line  much 
more  appropriate. 

V.  53.3.  Myjdsift  e  Travru  vsfim  OsiT  ift*  yv»-fi.ct  xpatrt?  avTiVstAoi* 
Zsur.  Mr*  Blonitield  renders  tids  pasa<tge  with  Garbitius,  Mt- 
liime  Jupiter  omnia  admin  st ram,  indut  amnto  meo  vim  reheikm. 
This  interpretation  he  ^ives  in  an  uniiAiial  tone  of  confidence: 
but  he  has  evidently  ovcrloolted  the  force  of  tht-  middle  verb  9e7T0. 
We  understand  the  passage  as  the  sciioliwst  and*  Stanley  did;  'Ne- 
xer  nutif  aii-raHng  Mipiter  stt  his  power  in  oppntiitim  to  my  wiiL 
The  passage  adduced  by  Mr.  Blomfield  from  die  Medea  of  Euri- 
pides seems  quite  aTr^'ij^ldwtr'iv, 

^AXsth  *  *  *  yevfii  5ju.ir=?ro3i(r-ju!,6Wv ;  on  v.  5f),>,  Dr.  Burney  says 
*  Dmt  VOT  trisi/fhb(U  Forsan  akx^Jiv  ahstMi  j,'  Mr*  BlomfieJd 
proceeds  thus  :  In  v.  M)3,  jV/i*.  Giieiph,  Itafiet  oXiyohav^matv,  undt 
Jhrmn  iegettduin  "Akikw  owrav,  Itrivsipav,  a  ^euTctjy  aXxiu  y.  k. 
£lium,  quod  wiflgiV  p^fCT^, '0?vtyoSp»W«»' "Ajtixuv,  t(r;3^uv  Jff&vsi^ov,  £ 
TO  ^cko/iastts  B.  'OKiym^oLViii-j.  aff^sv^  Swva^iv  "'A^itKm,  ^ttuX^v 
Itry^'jy.  Ha^c  VQXj  ob  iitti'vas  txuv  pruiime  pra  tunteity  fucile  infers 
tidere  potuias&t.  To  this  mode  of  supplying  tlie  dolicipncy  we 
nmst  decidedly  object.  In  the  iambic  lines  of  llie  Jtntistrophic 
odes,  though  a  spon<iee  is  sometimes  found  auswoniiv  to  an  iainbui 
m  tribracli,  yet  iu  a  great  uiajorily  of  ciiats,  the  feet  of  die  str&* 
phic  verse  agree  accurjjtely  with  those  of  the  anlislraphic.  The 
same  correspondence  is  gemntHy  found  in  tlie  quantity  of  the 
final  syliahles  of  short  verses.  I^ow  the  line  constituted  by  Mr. 
Blumtield^s  last  proposal, 

answers  to  the  anlistrophic, 

Here  are  two  violalioas  of  the  ordinary  practice,  (the  final  syl- 
lable 
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hble  of  l<rx^v  being  long,)  which  can  hardly  be  allov^able  in  con- 
jectural alteration.  It  should  also  be  recollected  that  this  mode 
of  reconciling  the  strophe  with  the  aiitistrophe,  supposes  thes« 
lines  to  be  divided  by  Dr.  Barney  exactly  as  they  .were  by  iEschy- 
lus :  of  which  probably  neither  Mr.  Bloinfield  nor  his  readers  may 
feel  altogether  convinced. 

•  V.  583.  Xpisi  Tif  a5  |tt6  raXaivav  ola-rpo;  ElSoiXov  "Aeyov  ynyivovs, 
JiXeo%  u  Set*  fo^oSjifcai.  The  Reviewer  is  indisputably  right  in  mserting 
Tjin  before^aXatjjioev,  on  the  authorit;y  of  three  MSS.  which  Mr. 
Bidmfield  has  overlooked,  lihe  line  is  a  trimeter  catalectic  lam- 
bicj  like  verses  564,  573,  585,  587,  7 14.  The  following  Ihie  wfi 
itovld  separate  into  two ;  and  verses  588,  589,  590,  we  would 
divide  thus — 

(cXAa  fjkt  rat  toAaivar 

rl  v^mv  MW'T^v  9rap«Xi«y  4^/w/»oy. 

The  Reviewer  has  shown  that  the  remainder  of  these  verses,  from 
591  to  608,  are  a  strophe,  the  antistrophe  corresponding  to  which 
is  from  v.  613  to  629.  It  has  been  demanded,  *  Will  any  man 
affirm  that  the  wild  ravings  of  lo  in  the  Prometheus  were  written 
antistrophically  P'  What  will  be  the  fate  of  those  vi'ho  have  now 
the  hardihood  to  do  this,  we  cannot  pretend  to  foretel.  But  what- 
ever it  be,  it  is  certain  that  these  lines  have  as  perfect  a  claim 
to  the  title  of  antistrophics  as  any  in  iEschylus:  there  is  an 
almost  perfect  correspondence  of  the  metres, .  without  the  torture 
of  transpositions,  rejections,  or  insertions,  or  indeed  any  change, 
which  is  not  authorised  by  the  testimony  of  manuscripts.  Mr. 
Blomfield's  next  edition  will,  we  hope^  exhibit  this  chorus  with  its 
proper  divisions ;  in  the  mean  time  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
offering  one  or  two  suggestions.  In  v.  620,  ^irotXiois  answers  to 
iv  mriixovuis'j  the  second  syllable  of  this  word  is  also  made  long 
in  the  Orestes  of  Euripides,  v.  321,  where  ^oiraXlow  <peu  (jLo^Sm^ 
corresponds  with  the  antistrophic,  v.  337,  Setvolv  •cjovcovy  ws  •sjovtou*. 
nw  does  Porson  intimate  any  suspicion  of  an  error.  In  v.  622,'  we 
plropose  to  read  Aa^goowoj  ^Aflov  "H^af  'E-aarixorowi  ft^Sscri  So^sixae^ 
,  when  the  first  of  these  lines  will  correspond  with  the  sb  ophio 
tlatgetxo'orov  mh  relgsis.  The  insertion  of  "H^aj  seems  almost  asr 
necessary  to  the  sense  as  to  the  verse ;  and  this  word  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  copy  of  the  play  used  by  the  scholiast  A. 

V.  700.  'AzT^oaUxriros  8'  «»«fiv/Sloj  oJtov  {ji.6§os  Tou  Kijv  (Cp  v)  a«T=(r- 
refuver  Every  preceding  edition  has  aurov  otlfvihof  fJM^oi,  whichi 
ivords  present  an  anapaest  for  the  fifth  foot,  (for  nobody  will 
believe,  upon  the  authcirity  of  Mr.  Buder,  that  a\<pvihoi  becomes 
•  ■cretic.)  Mr.  Blomfield  has,  by  the  direction  of  Poison's  papers, 

restored 
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restored  the  measure,  by  transposing  aurov  .and  ai^y/Siof .  How- 
ever simple  this  mode  of  correction  may  appear,  it  does  not  alto- 
gether please  us,  since  it  produces  a  kind  of  verse  which  is  cer- 
tainly mharmonious,  and  of  which  we  recollect  but  three  exam- 
ples m  iEschylus.  They  are  Sept.  c.  Theb.  1022.  Kai  yJiV 
ifut^iiv  TVfi.Sox6u  x^igcofiMTa,  Pers.  491.  Aivpsi  ts  Af/xo  r'* 
iji^wrtfBi  yet§  raSe.  flumen.  107'  Xoa;  t'  aoiwus,  vn^aXsx 
futxlyjuiru.  Porson,  in  his  note  on  Medea  139»  cites  four  lines 
of  this  description  from  Euripides,  to  which  may  be  added  Orest. 
60,  Phsn.  77,  Iph.  Aul.  1280.  The  suggestion  of  the  Reviewer 
which  has  also  occurred  to  others,  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  viz. 
that  .^Ischylus  wrote  o^v/Sio;,  a  word  which  is  analc^ically  derived 
from  a^cD,  and  which  would  give  the  numbers  of  ^  verse  unim- 
paired, aispoa-loxifroi  d'  aurov  et^vliiog  fMgog. 

V.  706.  Upon  this  short  choral  song  Mr.  Butler  has  remarked, 
<  Credibile  est  j£.schylum,  ut  perturbationem  et  stuporem  chori 
ex  gravissimis  infortuniis  ortum  exprimeret,  metra  paulo  im- 
peditiora  consulto  adhibuisse.'  Now  we  cannot  help  believing 
that  the  verses  admit  of  an  arrangemrat  in  elegant  and  easy  mea- 
sures. The  following  is  propcwed  for  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Blomfield  and  the  resulers  of  .£schylu8 : 

U,.V 

•WOT ,  •vwvT  nvjQnw  ^mv^ 

wiftmrmt  Kbftmrm,  itifun  i^n^ 
ut»  mitvfit 'ivx't' 

In  the  last  line  but  one,  which  b  a  Pberecratean,  Mr.  Bloiii6dd 
has  most  uBfortuuately,  iu  our  opimon,  expui^ed  the  latter  /loifm. 
'  Repetitiones  verborum  mm  suut  nisi  gravissimis  de  caosis  toUoH 
d»/  said  the  late  Greek  professor.  The  reason  given  for  the 
change  is  still  more  unfortunate,  viz.  that  the  \-efse  might  be  made 
trodnic  monometer  hypercatalectic,  a  title  which  we  shoiiU 
hardk  dnne  to  give  to  Maipx,  mi^ftx*  nr. 

y  $9»«.  Dawes,  in  hk  ^ 
Miscdlanea  Critica,  as»eft«d  that  a  &ul  short  vowel  is,  m 
Attic  poets,  mmtM^allv  m»de  long  before  an  inceptive  ^  in 
foUowittg  word.  llu$  rule  has  Wen  embraced,  as  ccftain, 
Brunck,  and  tuber  criti<.^«  who  have  overk^oked  the  pasa^^ 
militate  against  it,    llw  hue  and  v.  IOCS,  Ilgaj  ram  ^wrin 
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;u.£v  «i5«>.fl5(rara  contaiu  exceptions  :  five  others^  hi  senarkns, 
are  adduced  by  Mr,  Gaisford  iu  bis  uotes  on  llephaestion,  p.  2^0,. 
to  which  Mr,  Blomfield  refers.  The  canon,  like  several  oilier^ 
in  UaweSje  was  delivered  iu  too  haitty  aud  iinqtiuliiied  terms.  Wcr 
slmll  venture  to  state  what  appears  to  us  lo  be  the  metrical  law; 
respocting  the  itict>ptivt!  actually  obsei-vod  by  the  i^ritera  of 
iambics.  When  the  tiiml  g^hort  vavvet  is  in  the  second  syllable  of 
the  foot,  the  power  of  the  ^,  iu  the  following  word,  coinciding, 
%ith  the  metrical  ictus,  mukes  the  i>ylluble  loug^  as  v.  1059»  Aiag*-, 
ra/i^Vei  (TfioVfltTOf  ^iyd  jstfxoj ;  but  when  it  is  in  the  first  syllabie  of 
the  foot,  it  coutinues  short.  An  iuj^pection  of  the  ditiferent  iiK 
stances  adduced  of  thu  lengUieiiiiig  etiect  of  this  consonant,  and 
of  the  exceptions,  will  evince  the  ti  utlt  of  this  rule,  which  haa 
not,  to  otir  knowledge,  ever  before  been  advanced.  , 

COpieii  are  divided  b©tw  een  trfh  «v  gyojy'  ix  ?\.  and  xph  eywy\ 
m  m  I.  K,  Boll)  these  r^fadings  being  incompatible  with  the  metre," 
Jildr.  Blomlield  prints  htvth  before  and  after  fytay\  ajid  proceeds 
to  give  many  ituslanccs  of  the  repetition  of  this  particle  in  the  tra- 
gedies, llespecting  this;  emendation  the  Reviewer  says,  *  Versumi 
itaconstitittl:  B.  oy  '(triru^vpiv  siv  tyooy  »y  in  I,  satis  ingeiuoee — sed. 
procnidubio  fallitur  Juvenis  docliti'Sinms.  ^At'  geuiinatum  cum  in-< 
dicativo  ct  optiitivo  sttpissinie,  cum  subjunctivo  aunquam  con- 
jungiuit  Altici.'  Tliis  is  nut  quite  correct.  The  double  oiv  is 
continually  found  in  coiijuiictioH  with  air  optative,  much  seldomer 
with  an  indicative,  aud  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  in  tlie 
tragedies,  with  wn  infinitive;  as  Eur.  M-ed,  3i33.    Aoxelg  ysLo 

Tovii  ^tomoffnti  voT  av.  But  we  do  not  recollect  any  instance,* 
ill  poetry,  of  its  being  joined  with  a  subjunctive;  and  we  muatf 
leave  Mr,  Blomfitld  to  defend  or  to  alter  his  reading.  The  Re- 
viewer addsj  '  jSihil  inter  Trfiv  et  «v  interponi  debet,  nisi  partl- 
cuta/  This  remark,  to  the  tiuvh  of  w  tiich  we  subscribe,  sets  aside* 
the  reading  of  Pauw  and  Heallt,  wliidi  Mr.  Butler  erabracfis,  w^iV 
y  lymy  av  lit  S.  A,  But  lire  Reviewer's  own  emendation  will,  we*, 
fear,  no  more  stand  the  test,  than  those  which  he  has  overtunied,- 
As  three  MSS  give  irXijv  (or  %p\y^  be  proposes  to  read  Oti  Siira,  TrX^f 
wY<Qy  &rav  fi-  \.  But  we  apprehend  that  whenever  nK^v  orav  occurs,  i 
•tliese  two  words  keep  as  close  together  in  the  sentence  as  xptv 
and  that  the  interposition  of  syajye  n  not  allowable.  Nor  is  thisi 
ciur  only  objection  to  tlie  proposed  emendation :  it  produces  a  line 
with  tlie  quasi-csesnra,  of  which,  we  believe,  only  a  single  instance 
occurs  in  this  play,  (v.  GS3)  and  two  ia  the  >Sept,  f.  Theif.  . 
V.  796.  TiV  oiv  0  AtJtraiy  <r'  hrttv  aKOvros  AnJ^ ;  We  should  prefef^ 
t§  yap  0"'  0  K6(ro)V  k^rrh  a.  A, 
V.  854.  'Etts*  yaip  ^X^ej  irsof  MaXflfTtrii  yfxwfd»,  Mr,  Blomfield 
OL.  V,  NO.  IX.  P  lia» 
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has  properly  rcstorpil  yemslot  m\  authority  of  Porscni,  instead 
of  the  coiiiuifiii  reading  Sair=Saj  Mhicii  giv***  a  pyrric  in  the  fifth 
place.  That  yaTTs^ov  wiis  a  tragic  M  ortJ  sijipears  U  om  a  pnasage  of  Ste- 
phanu^  ByKantiiHis  ipiolftt  \\\  the  note.  Its  Doric  form  form  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  other  word?*  which  occur  in  llic  tragic  clialngne,  yaTrovof, 
yaTeniV,  yajitopoc,  yaTTOTOf.  It  seems  strange  that  Mr.  Biomtield  and 
the  RevieM'er,  while  they  both  appi'ove  and  defend  yairsSist,  should 
ofter  other  readings,  of  tlieit  own,  Mr.  Bi<imtield  savs,  *  acdforscn 
brr/fifiidum  t^mslm  TTfog  MoKororixa,'  mi  alteration  which  is,  to  say 
the  least,  iinnecessniy.  The  Reviewer  coiiclndes  Uis  obsen'ations 
with  *  noTi  promns  (fbsurdum  Jhrd  -Kfog  MoXcw-j-a  £»irs?a  n'  Thb 
we  oauBt  cwil  a  most  imp]"<3hable  conjecture.  Jsut  to  mention  the 
v€*y  itielegaut  position  of  the  copida,  we  cmniot  agree  that  n  Vim 
ought  to  be  oUstrtfded  upon  jl^schyln^,  so  veiTunplerisin*^  to  the  enr, 
as  one  vvhicli  ends  with  a  Tribr.w  h  fotlowHi  by  ts  or  ys. 

*^AfH  ^apiirrai  fvkTi^fovfnra  ^fa-tru.  Great  difticukirs  have  bct^n  found 
iu  dm  pussJif:t2,  nor  do  we  }>reteiid  to  think  tliat  they  can  readily  be 
removed.  But  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Blomtit  ld  i,H  in  im  er- 
iior,  when  he  adopts  the  interprett^tion  of  Siebelis,  who  refers 
(TotiftiitTiev  to  the  daughters  of  Uantius ;  *  scd  ilhrim  Deun  im  'tdebit 
airporu  4,  e.  mm  rommiifct^  ut  its  p^tfiatttftr  J'lgt/jtti  Ji/iL  That 
of  Hermann  is  not  loss  objt'ctioiiabh; ;  he  rentiers  (rcsfx^rmv  propter 
CiFsa  xpQHwru.'n  corpora.  Mr.  Ilutli"*r  inc:ludfs  tlif-  words  Mef^m^yU 
@4  SE^sra*  in  a  parcntlieivis  ;  bnt  we  wish  lliat  lie  had  pwn  m  one  or 
two  instances  i»f  words  siiniilariv  intcrpost-d  in  u  M  iitonce.  Ahnost 
all  tile  aulhoritieji  ai  e  ia  -favour  of  ^a^ivrwi^.  Mr.  BJomficld  giv«« 
Stftjttevraf  at  the  isuggestion  of  Pauw,  To  this  we  do  not  object, 
tiiougli  the  the  trm;  w  ord  may  possibly  be  Saf^ivra,  which  is  found 
iu  one  M8.  subaud.  ua>iJutTct, 

i&jio-^f  ■BTsAoyo-ap'.  Four  syllables  are  wanting  to  make  this  antis- 
trophe  correspoml  w  ith  its  strophe.  Mr.  Blomiield  properly  for- 
beara  to  touch  the  te'^t,  but  suggests  tlie  insertion  of  tlie  word" 
eruyxoiTciy,  which  he  linds  in  the  sciiolia,  the  trans j>oeition  of  and 
the  further  assistance  of  'it\  to  produce  'a  perfect  coincidence  of 
mcasuH's.  Wt' canijot  cidl  this  hftppy,  or  probulde.  No  additio- 
nal word  appcury  recjuisite  for  the  seuHt*;  and  were  we  driven  to 
the  nectWty  of  chu^ing  betv^wn  omission  iu  die  strophe,  and  in- 
Herlion  In  tlie  antistrophe,  we  shonhl  declare  for  iht*  former.  The 
jjchoiiast  A.  dofs  not  appear  to  have  read  the  wordirewTO?  in  V.  t>b5. 
and  it  is  sxtti  vt  ry  improbable  that  /l^schylu?*  ^iroit  in  the  bpgiiming 
(jf  ihi^  .'^trophe 

J  ffopof ,  5  tr«<ps^,  *4  ytiit- 

and 
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and  that  ^  and  v^mto;  are  interpolations.  At  all  eveHits  this  would 
produce  a  correspondence  of  the  stroj^ic  and  antistrophic  measures, 
and  the  concuirence  of  diree  veiises  of  the  same  description. 

v.  934.  We  have  long  remarked  that  this  epode,  as  it  is  called,, 
contains  a  strophe  and  antistrophe,  though  two  or  three  corruptioas 
iHuch  have  been  introduced  into  our  copies,  render  it  impossible 
to  rest(M%  its  original  form  with  certainty.  The  Reviewer  has  given 
an  arrangement  of  these  verses;  we  propose  one  which  seems 
to  us  somewhat  more  probable : 

'  StropbCt'        I/m)  ^oti  yXt  ijjtaK^t  o  y&fua^ 

Hfttva-oiitf  6tS»  SfUf 
ABtbtrophe.    awoXtiMf  Sii  «r^f/«o<,  alrofo, 

rif  Ai^  yaf  ov}^  ifS 
ftvn»  i^vytfi'  if. 

We  truBt  that  a  more  eligible  one  will  be  discovered;  for' 
we  still  suspect  a  fault  in  the  second  line  of  the  strophe.  We  have' 
little  doubt  that  the  fourth  lines  are  correctly  given.  xpocrSpcixoi  ^ 
was  a  conjecture  of  Salviai,  which  he  soit  to  Needham  with  the 
eoiklion  of  the  Medicean  MS.  and  will  be  admitted  by  every 
one  who  casts  his  eye  over  the  variations  of  the  different  copies, 
«p«<r$^^xoi  (USy  frpoo-Sopxof  }Ufy  iFffxr^puKri  fxt,  vpot^ofAot  fta.  One  ad^.* 
vantage  at  least  results  from  the  detection  of  the  antistrophic  nature 
of  these  lines.  We  are  guarded  against  Mr.  BlomHeld  s  rejection  o£ 
9mif  and  against  the  expulsion  of  elf^o^6$  atid  ipm^,  which  Mr.  But- 
ler recommends. 

We  agree  with  the  Reviewer  in  preferring  the  readings  rohf  v. 
944,  TO  jbuq'  ou  V.  954,  and  irco^  »v  v.  984,  to  those  giveu  by  Mr.^ 

Biomfield.      ,  ,  /    /  ,  •  '      '  ,  ,  ' 

V.  980.  rov  iFO<piffT^,  rev  -wtxpcSf  vsrlpwix^oif  T*v  il^ufiMfrHvr' 
tlf  fieouV  h^vKisfOti  Tlop6vrsi  TifUMS,  "Pmi  rugog  xX&rrriv  XeyM.  The 
di>elus  of  Porsmi  was/ we  conceive,  attached  by  mistake  to  the 
word  vtxpxsr  iitst^ad  of  rov  ipvifiipotg  immediately  below  it,  by  which 
the  metre  is  disturbed.  His  emendation  was,  we  are  told, 
iL&pmfi^t^.  Mr.  Blomlield  omits  the  article  on  the  authority  of 
four  MSS.  and  renders  the- sentence,  qui  contra  Deos  peccasti, 
henejicia  morUiHbus  pra'statido ;  which  interpretation  liad  already 
been  proposed  in  the  Variorum  Edition  as  Mr.  Tate's. 

V.  1093.  This  line  may  be  called  the  bane  of  critics.  The 
true  reading  is  enveloped  in  so  thick  a  mist,  that  most  of  those  who 
have  endeavoured  to  find  it,  have  not  only  failed  in  the  attempt, 
but  run  into  some  new  and  distressing  error.  Mr.  Blomiield  ha* 
|>tten  unfortiurate  with  Uie  rest.  Desirous  of  adhering  as  closely 
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as  poiii^ible  to  tlie  reading  of  the  Mediceao,  tbe  best  and  oldest 
(^f  the  MSS.  which  u  h  touS*  evrt/^fj  ti  ;^istXa /Mtvtctv;  he  has 
priiitecl  in  his  text,  st  y  mil  rux^t  5"*  X'  F"  where  it  o^U  is  an  utt- 
i.ustili«)ble  siibstituLion  fur  si  f^viU.  About  this  passage  there  is  no- 
min'*  certain,  except  that  the  readings  'of  all  the  copies  are  cor- 
rupt. jVIaiiy  modes  of  ememlation  will  suorgcst  themselves  to  the 
Grtck  scholar;  but  none  tlial  we  have  ever  heard,  bear  .satisfactory 
giai'ks  of  the  geuuiue  words  of  ^^ischyhis.  The  correction  pro- 
posed by  Professt>r  Porson  wus,  if  womisluke  not,  e!  fn^r'  atrvxi^ 
T*  ;j£fitX(*  fustvittTv ;  respectiag  which  we  have  only  to  say,  tiiat  it  may 
serve  till  something  inQrc  satisfactory  be  suggested. 

V.  1096,  fi,era  ttiJO  ^ttipslr  ex  Ttov'6t  ^oae^.  Here  is  a  fault  which 
has  not,  we  believe,  been  noticed  by  any  editor,  -bjou  ought  not 
to  be  attached  to  a  vej'b  of  niotionj  either  as  an  interrogative  or 
an  enclitic.  We  should  here  read  fisro^  wo*  x*  ^-  "^^  ^■ 

In  our  examination  of  the  merits  of  this  volume  we  have  gene- 
rally avoided  touching  u}H>n  those  notea  (by  far  the  greater  part) 
which  demand  full  and  unqualified  approbation.  Our  review  hah 
already  proceeded  to  an  extent,  whicli  nothing  but  its  great  ex- 
cellence could  justify  ;  and  \\c  thought  our  pages  would  be  more 
usefidly  employed  in  suggesting  what  might  lend  to  its  improve- 
ment than  iu  soothing  the  eara  of  the  editor  w  ith  the  unvaried  excla- 
uiatiojis,  Pifkhxy  Betw,  Rede.  The  work  itself  is  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  Greek  Literature,  and  llie  most  successful  attempt  ycl 
made  to  restore  the  test  of  iEtichylus,  and  to  itluatrate  and  e^cplaiu 
bis  language. 

We  must  not  omit  to  express  our  warm  commendations  of 
the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Blomtield  notices  the  labours  of  liia  prede- 
cessors. Instead  of  making  his  notes  a  crttica  vumim  on  the 
editions  of  Pauw,  SclmU,  Bothe,  and  Butler,  he  receives  with 
due  acknowledgments  whatever  he  finds  in  each  that  m  good, 
wiiilc  he  forbears  to  expose  or  exult  over  their  error.s.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  he  only  mentions  iho,*ie  by  which  the  reader* 
of  i^schylus  are  in  danger  of  being  misted.  His  commendatioiis 
are  sijnple  and  unambitious;  his  censures  totally  free  from  arro- 
gance or  ill-ualure.  His  good  sense  and  good  feeling  have  preserved 
him  from  the  acrimonious  and  virulent  style  wlucli  critical  scholar* 
too  often  exercise  against  one  another.  We  trust  that  no  provoca- 
tion will  ever  engage  him  in  timt  disgusting  species  of  literary 
warfare,  which,  not  only  makes  the  combatants  themselves  ridicu- 
lous, but  refiecU  discredit  on  tlie  studies  which  they  profess. 

Tiiis  book  is  the  first  printed  in  the  beautiful  Greek  types,  cast 
after  the  pattenw  given  by  the  late  Professor  Porson.  It  appears 
under  die  patrona«fe  f>f  the  Symhcs  of  the  Cambridge  press;  and  those 
who  liave  lamented  that  Mr.  Butler  was  not  employed  by  that  body, 
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•o  publish  a  corrected  text  of  iEschylus,  will  not  now  be  displeased 
to  see  tlic  task  devolved  upon  a  scholar,  so  well  qualified  to  do  justice 
to  tliis  noble  tragedimi.  We  truat  that  Mr.  BloniHeld  v\  in  pursue 
y/ilh  diligence  and  spirit  the  work  so  auspiciously  comiweiiced,  in 
the  prosecution  of  wlijch  he  will  be  cheered  by  the  appkuding  voice 
of  every  lovtr  of  ancient  literature.  In  the  mean  time  we  congra- 
tulate our  reader^j  not  only  upon  the  acquisition  of  this  very  useful 
lolurne,  but  upon  the  appearmice  of  a  scholar,  who,  at  a  very 
early  period  of  life,  has  displayed  so  great  a  share  of  judgment, 
ability,  and  kaming,  as  to  justify  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
iiii)  future  oJicetlence* 


Art,  X.  The  HiHorif  of  Mauritius  find  the  jietghbourhig 
hlamk,  SiC.  ixc.  By  Charles  Grant,  Viscount  de  Vaux.  4to, 
pp.  571.    London.    G.  and  W,  Nicol. 

'"PHE  unfortunate  result  of  the  gallant  attack  by  the  four  frigates 
^  nnder  the  orders  of  Captain  Pym,  gave  to  the  enemy,  for  a  few 
days,  the  naval  ascendBucy  in  the  seas  contiguous  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  In  the  first  moments  of  dismay,  this  event  was  consider- 
ed to  i»e  futal  to  our  meditated  expedition,  the  armament,  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose,  being  actually  on  its  passage  from  India. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  gloom  began  to  disperse,  esertiouB  were 
made  at  the  Cupe  of  Good  Hope,  and  at  the  neiglihouring  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  to  dispute  the  superiority  of  the  enemy,  which  were  pro- 
bably never  surpassed,  Tour  ships  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service  were  speedily  manned  and  equipped  for  the  purpose :  but 
the  gallant  Howley,  whose  conduct  appears  above  all  praise,  had 
already  accomplished  this  object.  By  the  capture  of  the  I'Vench 
commodore's  ship  La  Veims,  and  the  recapturr*  of  the  Africaine 
and  Ceylon,  the  command  of  those  se^is  was  again  our  own;  and 
from  that  instant  the  success  of  the  expedition  couhl  no  longer  be 
doubtful.  Hie  result  hus  deprived  the  enemy  of  his  last  colony,* 
and  of  the  only  means  of  annoying  our  extensive  and  valuable  com- 
merce in  the  Indian  seas,  ' 
With  a  view  of  comnuuil<?:ating  to  our  readers  a  concise,  but 
compi-ehensive,  sketch  of  the  probable  advantages  to  be  expected 
from  this  accjuisition,  we  bad  recourse  to  the  volume  before  us, 
as  being  the  largest  and,  we  believe,  the  lateat  work  which  pro- 
fesses to  describe  those  islands,  if  we  except  a  small  pampldet  by, 
*  An  Officer  of  the  Expedition  against  Bourbon/  M  e  knew,  in- 
deed, that  the  Viscount's  book  contained  tlie  greater  part  of  all , 
that  had  been  written  or  published  on  the  Isle  of  France  within 
the  last  century,  together  with  other  matters  wldcb  bad  little  or  no 
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connection  %vuh  '  llie  History  o(*  Mauritius/  Wc  knew,  too,  that  it 
was  made  up  from  tlie  *  sailing  flireciions,'  llie  '  remarks/  the 
*  obsei  vation^,'  and  the  *  descriptions'  of  navigutors  and  hydrogra- 
phers  from  D'Apr6s  de  ManivUl«*tie  to  Alexander  Balryrnpb  j 
but  WE  weie  not  prepared  to  uicet  witli  m  many  ajjreeabie  hiogra- 
phicul  digressions  as  we  acluylij  found  titer**.  \Ve  have  the  *  Life* 
of  yi,  de  ja  Boiu'donnaisj  *  An  account  of  th*^  Ctrcvillc  fitmdv/  the 
'  Life  of  D'Apffes  de  MauiviHette,  of  M,  TAIibi- de  la  Caille/M.  le 
Gentil,  Roynl  Acadcniicianj  Count  de  L^Hy,  ^nd,  strniige  asit  may 
appear,  of  Hyder  Aly  Khan;  from  whom  we  are  transported  back  to 
diat  distinguished  barbarian  Timur  Beg.  The  Header  will  wonder 
how  ibeviscrtunt  contrived  to  brinif  these  scraps  of  bif>grapby  into 
a  History  of  the  Mauritius/  but  "his  surprize  will  cease  when  ha 
opens  this  huge cpiarto J  aud  ^iiuls  it*  a  mighty  inai?c,'  resembling  the 
Variegated  patchwork  of  mmc.  industrials  lady ;  with  lhi«*  differetice 
however  that,  in  the  latter,  the  coloured  rfenniaulsi  art?  dispriped  oii 
something  like  system,  whereas  the  patchwork  beffvne  us  ia  thrown 
togctlier  iit  random.  We  verily  believe  that  of  die  571  pages  in 
this  closely  printed  volume,  there  mc  scarcely  50  which  can  be 
ascribi^d  to  the  editor,  and  even  these  perhaps  might  have  been 
omitted  without  much  iujnry  to  the  book.  The  following  fmnenu 
of  natural  history,  which  wc  conscienttnusly  believe  to  be  original, 
will  ei^iable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves. 

'  Th^  scorpion,  which  has  vf ry  long  claws,  encreasies  its  shell  every 
ytar.  Its  dIJ  claws  become  useless,  and  it  forms  new  ones*  It  may 
be  asked,  what  it  has  done  with  the  okl  ones?  In  the  same  maimer 
the  porceluiiie  has  a  thick  mouth,  which  is  formctl  iii  such  a  way  that 
it  cannot  nugmunt  its  revolutions  on  itself^  if  it  <ioes  not  succeed  in 
destroying  the  obstacles  to  its  opening.  It  k  nut  improbable,  thsi*  these 
ftniinalii  possess  a  liquor  captible  of  dissolving  the  wftlls  of  die  roof, 
which  they  wish  to  enlarge,  and  if  this  dissolvent  exists,  it  tiii^iht  be 
cmplrij'ed  for  the  stone  in  tlie  bladder,  and  lo  deisiryy  those  glutittous 
buniours,  which  resemble  the  prima  mtitfria  of  shells,'    P.  62. 

We  have  nothing  farther  to  offer  on  the  viscotmt's  book  than  our 
fi-auk  avow;d  that  it  bids  defiance  lo  the  analytic  jrt,and  is  beyond  lite 
power  of  criticism  ;  we  shall  proceed  therefore  to  give  a  summary 
account  of  our  newly  acquired  possessions,  endeavouring  to  point 
out  ill  what  Way,  and  to  what  extent,  they  are  likely  to  bpcnnie 
subiervietit  to  the  commercial  and  political  interests  of  the  British 
empire. 

The  first  discovery  of  the  l»]e^  of  France  and  Bourbon  appears 
to  have  been  made  by  Don  Pedro  Mascaregnas,  a  Spanish  navi- 
(*ator,  in  ihejear  KiO^i  to  the  former  of  tlicin  he  guvr  iht;  mimtof 
Cvrn^,  and  ou  the  Utter  conferred  his  own.  At  that  time  they  ore 
represented  as  being  uninhabitLi!  by  wan,  end  even  destitulf  of 
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every  species  of  qu;idruped.  After  this  jihviod^  the  two  islands- 
were  occnsioiiallv  visited  by  Spiiniat'da  andj  Port»|Tiie2e;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  attempt  was  made  by  cither  nation  to  form 
estnbfishmeiits  upon  tliem.  They  served  merely  as  points  to 
touch  at  for  refreshing  their  crewfj  and  replenisJiiug  their  stock  of 
water.  lit  the  yeur  J.7<|S  the  Dutch  atlmtrol,  Van  Neck,  landed 
on  Cerne,  and,  finding  it  unoccupied,  thought  lit  to  confer  on  it 
the  nanie  of  Mauritius,  in  honor  of  the  Prince  of  Oruuee, 

III  August  IGOJ,  thti  Dutch  navigator,  Hennansen,  put  into 
^Isiirttiuf*  for  water.  The  boat  was  absent  nearly  a  month,  and. 
on  her  retuni,  brought  otf  a  Frenchman  who  had  been  discovered 
on  tile  island.  The  account  he  gave  of  Jiimsclf  was,  ^Phat  hi* 
had  eni balked  in  London  on  an  English  vessel  bound  to  th<^  Kast 
Indies  ;  that  she  w:is  hist  near  Maluccfi,  vv  here  all  the  crew  died 
except  him.'^eU',  four  Enfj^Ushmen,  and  two  negroes ;  that  these 
seven  people  seized  an  Iiidiiui  junk,  with  the  uitent  of  returning  to 
England  ;  that  the  ncgrocji,  after  fuiliiia;  in  mi  attempt  to  get  po.s* 
session  of  the  vessel,  llirtw  themselves  into  tlie  sea ;  that  she  was 
driven  upon  tlu^  coast  of  Mamitins,  m  hence  the  J  jigllsSi  put  to 
sea  attain  to  continue  the  voyage,  but  that  he,  the  Frenchman^  was 
resolved  to  remain  there,  rather  tlian  encounter  newhardships ;  that 
he  had  been  nearly  hvo  years  without  the  m^lit  of  a  human 
creature,  and  that  his  sole  sustenance  was  tht>  fruit  of  the  date 
paJm  and  the  ilesh  of  turtles.  His  butlily  strength,  it  seems,  had 
not  failed  him,  but  hU  understanding  was  considerably  ImpairedL 
His  clothes  had  gmdually  fallen  to  pieces^  and  he  was  i^Dund  in  a 
state  api>n>achinrj  to  iiiikeduess.  ' 

From  lliis  period  the  Jiutch  were  in  the  practiee  of  cnUin|s;  at 
Mauritius  for  water  and  turtles;  but  it  was  not  tnitil  the  ye^r  U>44 
that  they  be^^an  to  diink  of  making  a  regular  establkknient  upon 
il.  \\'b:itevt>r  that  eatabhshment  might  have  hem,  it  is  certain 
that  it  failed  of  Nuccesr*;  for,  towards  tlie  end  of  the  century,  tliey 
abaufhiiied  tlie  island  altnsrether. 

In  the  mean  lime  JM .  dc  Flacf>«rt,  a  director  of  the  Frencli  East 
India  Company,  who  had  piot  eedcd  on  a  mission  to  the  Island 
of  Madagascar,  passed  from  thence  to  Mascaregtias,  and,  finding 
it  unoccupied,  formed  a  settlement  upon  it  in  the  year  and 
gave  it  the  itsime  of  Bourbon,  From  lk>urbon  a  few  families 
went  to  Mauritius,  which  the  Dutch  had  abandoned,  and  lu  1712 
established  tht>mselves  on  the  island,  chansinsf  its  name  to  that  of 
the  Itile  of  Ft  ance.  The  neighbouring  island  of  Bourbon,  in  the 
heat  of  revoiiititiuiiry  frenzy,  was  named,  we  know  not  why.  Re* 
union,  wliich,  in  the  servility  of  athilation,  was  afterwards  sunk 
in  timt  of  liuiMiapartC' ;  at  the  same  time  Port  Louis,  the  capital 
of  the  Isle  of  France,  was  dicnitied  with  ilie  name  of  PtJtt  Na- 
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poleon.  I E  is  to  be  hoped,  liowever,  that  we  shiill  not  sanction 
these  names  olf  modern  prostitution. 

The  Isle  of  France,  siluateti  to  the  easlMard  of  Madagascar, 
between  the  20th  and  21st  dcj^ree  of  southern  ialitude.  aud  about 
5B°  30'  of  eastern  longitude,  is,  aceordin;;r  to  the  mcasureaient  of 
the  Abb4  de  laCaille,  about  35  miles  in  len^tli  and  2,'>  io  breadth. 
It  can  scarcely  be  called  a  mountainous  island,  though  there  are 
some  considerable  ranges  on  tlie  northern  aud  ea astern  cciasts. 
The  chain  which  encircles  the  town  of  Port  Louis  is  considered 
as  the  highest;  one  of  the  peaked  rocks  of  which,  bearing  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  iigure  of  a  woman,  is  estimated  at 
somewhat  more  than  3000  feet.  On  the  southern,  western,  and 
central  parts  ©f  the  island  are  plains  of  considerable  extent.  The 
greater  part  of  the  island  was  once,  and  the  mouiitaiiia  and  rising 
groimdH  are  still,  covered  with  wood,  among  which  are  several 
kinds  of  timber  of  good  (|ualit)' ;  but,  where  thp  approaches  to 
the  forests  were  not  difiicuk,  the  trea^  have  been  no  wantoidy  de- 
atroj^ed^  that  at  present  verj'  little  reniaiiii.  Streams  of  viatcr^  but 
few  of  them  perpetual,  rush  from  the  high  lauds  in  ever}  direc- 
tion. The  soil  is  not  generally  rich.  It  consists  mostly  of  a  brown 
volcanic  rock  of  argillaceous  lava,  abounding  with  iron,  which 
easily  crumbles  into  mould.  Tlie  shores  of  the  island  are  girt  with 
reefs  of  coral  rock,  in  some  parts  of  which,  especially  at  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers,  are  intricate  passageti  for  small  vessels.  In  no  place 
is  a  sandy  beach  to  be  found ;  the  margin  of  little  bays  or  coves  are 
covered  with  the  calcareous  frao;ments  of  diose  eJttraordinary  sub- 
marine fabrics,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  wonns. 

The  only  town  in  the  island  ia  Port  Louis,  situated  in  a  nanrow 
valley  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  of  the  same  name,  on  the  north- 
western coast.  From  the  range  of  broken  mountains  behind  it,  a 
copious  rill  of  water  flows  thiough  the  middle  of  the  town.  The 
houses  are  principally  constructed  of  wood,  only  a  single  story  in 
height.  In  the  skirts  of  the  town  are  the  government  store-houses, 
and  the  military  parade :  the  naval  arsenaj,  we  believe,  is  cotnplete 
in  all  the  requisite  buildings  ;  but  as  the  tide  di>es  not  rise  above 
three  feet,  there  are  no  docks  for  repairing  ships,  The  port,  how- 
ever, affords  every  convenience  for  careening. 

On  the  opposite  coast  of  the  island  there  is  another  and  a  more 
spacious  harbour,  called  Port  South  East.  The  Dutch  made  this 
their  principal  port.  Being  ou  the  windward  side  of  the  island, 
its  entrance  is  eusier  than  that  of  Port  Louis,  and,  from  tlie  free  cir- 
culation of  tlie  air,  it  is  a  much  healthier  sittiationi  but  as  the  w  ind  al- 
most perpetually  blows  into  it,  the  ditlicidty  for  ships  to  getontcoun* 
tf  rbalanccs  the  advantage  of  the  facility  with  which  they  enter.  It 
is  supposed,  liowever,  ihatj  by  blowing  up  a  few  rocks^  u  northern 
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passage  might  be  opened,  nhich  would  remedy  tlie  inconveni. 
eace. 

No  data  have  yet  been  made  public,  on  whicii  any  correct  esti- 
mate can  be  formed  of  the  population  of  the  island.  The  vis- 
count de  Vaux  states  it,  (on  his  own  authority  apparently,)  in  ]  779, 
to  consist  of  65,(XX),  of  which  10,000  were  whites  and  mulattoes, 
and  55,000  slaves.  We  Iiave  reason  to  believe  that  the  uumber  is 
nearly  double.  Port  Louis  alone  is  supposed  to  contain,  30,000 
iohabitaots. 

The  colonists  of  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon  are  distin- 
guished for  simplicity  of  manners  and  hospitality.  Here,  as  every 
where  else,  the  ladies  (far  the  gayest  part  of  the  ftopulation)  are 
fond  of  displaying  their  iigiire  in  dancing.  They  arc  in  ^t^neral  well 
made,  of  good  features,  in  possession  of  a  tolerable  share  of  wit 
and  vivacity,  and  have  more  taste  than  might  be  expected  in  so  re- 
mote and  secluded  a  colony.  They  marry  at  an  eurly  age,  and  are 
remarkable  for  attention  to  their  domestic  duties,  and  for  attach- 
ment to  their  husbands  and  children.  *  Both  men  and  women,* 
aaya  Admiral  Kempenfelt,  '  are  strong  and  well  made ;  they  breathe 
a  wholesome  air,  are  in  conttuual  exercise,  and  are  distinguished  for 
their  moderation  and  temperance.  The  women  are  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  their  shape,  in  which  they  siu-pass 
those  of  old  France.' 

The  climate  is  moderate,  and,  on  the  whole,  so  delightful,  that 
we  have  little  doubt  the  Isle  of  France  will  speedily  become  tlie 
Montpelier  of  the  East,  to  which  the  invalids  of  Uindostan  will 
repair  for  the  restoration  of  health.  We  can  scarcely  -venture  to 
pronounce  this  an  advantage  to  the  colonists,  unless  the  making  of 
money  cheap,  and  every  thing  else  dear,  may  be  so  considered. 
According  to  M.  Perron,  the  greatest  heat,  excepting  on  particular 
occasions,  does  not  rise  beyond  82*  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the  least 
descends  not  below  64°.  'Ilie  general  range  of  the  mercury,  from 
May  and  November,  when  the  S.  £.  trade  blows,  is  from  66  to 
72^ ;  and,  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  when  the  winds  are  variable 
fifom  the  N.  W.  to  N.  E.  from  66  to  78».  The  hurricanes,  which 
seldom  fail  to  take  place  about  once  in  five  years,  are  commonly 
in  the  month  of  December. 

The  products  of  the  island,  as  may  be  supposed,  from  its  favour- 
able position,  arc  very  various.  Almost  every  species  of  fruit, 
grain,  &c.  might  be  raised,  and,  in  fact,  almost  every  valuable  plant 
has  bad  its  trial.  The  cinnamon,  pepper,  cocoa,  tea  plant,  and 
the  cactus  cochinellifera  have  indeed  failed ;  but  sugar,  coffee, 
cloves,  manioc,  cotton,  and  indigo,  may  now  be  reckoned  as  the 
staple  commodities  of  the  island,  llic  native  trees,  shrubs, 
creepers,  and  herbaceous  plants,  are  equally  numerous  and  elegant. 
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Tfie  inhabitants  sow  but  little  grain ;  two  tliirds,  at  least,  of  this  ar- 
ticle being  drawn  from  tiie  neighbouring  isle.  They  have  jew  cai- 
tle,  and  depeml  diieHyj  for  what  beef  thmy  consume,  on  Madagas- 
car ;  but  they  have  no  wmtt  of  pig<^  and  pouhry.  The  sea  suppliei 
theni  wilb  various  kinds  of  fisli,  and  the  rocks  on  llie  coastj  with 
crabs,  lobsters,  nnd  ojateiu. 

The  Isle  of  Bourbun  is  about  100  miks  \V\S.  W.  of  the  hie 
©f  France.  It  is  nearty  circular,  without  a  bay  or  hident  on  iu 
coast.  It  rises  gradual l_v,  from  every  sidr',  to  a  higii  peaked  point, 
near  the  centre,  which  la  volcanic,  and  almost  perpetually  emitting 
eitlitu'  flame  or  tsmoke*  Its  aUitxide  has  been  estimated  at  *KXX> 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  mu.  Tht-re  are  two  towns  ou  thk  inland, 
Bt,  Uemvis  imd  St.  Paid,  die  former  of  which  is  die  principal, 
lieing  the  l  esidence  of  liie  Governor,  the  Supreme  Council,  and  ihe 
other  piildii:  functionaries,  JNol  o»ly  is  the  stiil  of  this  islaini  more 
iertile  lhau  dint  of  the  Isle  of  France,  but  die  colonists  have  a 
better  system  of  cuJlivalion,  and  the  pri>duce  is  more  abundant, 
trhe  quantity  of  ii;rain  may  be  much  increased  i  tlie  plantations  of 
cotton,  which  is  hero  of  a  superior  quahty,  may  also  be  extended, 
be  coftoe  is  excuileut,  being  reckuiied  little  infeiior  to  that  of 
loka. 

Tha  poptdation  of  Bourbon,  according  to  vi.9C0tmt  de  Vaux>  is 
•lated  (but  on  no  better  authority,  we  presume^  ihan  before)  at 
56,000^  of  Mhich  8,(X)0  are  wlu'tc*  and  mulaltoe^,  and  48,000 
slaved.  In  die  pamphlet  by  *  An  Officer  of  the  Expedilioiu'  Us 
populations  is  said  to  consist  of  90,34f>,  of  whicli  lti^-R)0  arc  whitM 
and  Creoles,  :lj496  free  bhcks,  und  70,4.H}  slaves.  In  the  s»nie 
book,  tl^e  total  value  of  the  agricnkurul  produce  of  Buurbun  h 
estimated  at  1,430,800  dollari,"aiKl  ihepttblii:  revenue  at  ^230,000. 

The  khnd  of  Rodrigiic/.  shouki  not  be  forgotteH.  Situated  to 
windwar*!  of  the  other  two,  it  was,  with  frreat  judgunent-,,  hfst  taken 
IJOjisession  ol  by  Colonel  Keating,  as  the  outwork  to  the  otliers. 
It  is  about  18  miles  Ion*,  by  six  broad,  aliouuds  with  wood  for 
fiiel,  and  has  a  plentiful  s^upply  of  excellent  water,  Tl>ereare  two 
good  roadstcds  for  sbtppins;;  oue  on  the  north,  and  ihe  other  an 
t\ie  sonth.  The  climate  is  dclightftd  ;  myriads  of  land  turtles  arc 
found  on  it:  sea  turtles  are  also  ubiuidam  ou  the  coast.  Thr*fe 
families  only  inhabited  the  islaud,  Tliie  viscount  givcgus(p.  103.) 
the  history  of  a  ^I.  Lc  Guat,  om*  of  its  first  t^ettiers.  This  per- 
son was  ont*  of  the  refugee  protcstants  of  France,  who  went 
frt*ni  Hoikind  with  a  view  of  tnkinj*  refuge  on  the  Isle  of  Bour- 
bon; finthti*;  it,  on  their  arrivid,  in  tht^  possession  of  the  French,  they 
landed  on  HodrigUfz.  'Jliis  little  narrative,  whith  is  given  in  the 
advenlnrer's  own  words,  is,  iu  our  opinion*  much  die  best  pai  t  of  the 
book;  ami  is,  indeed,  iiitt jv^tiuL'  and  aniiising  iu  a  very  high  degfet' 
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-  AiTK^ng  the  number  of  our  acquisitibns  must  also  be  included 
die  group,  or  archipelago,  of  small  islands,  situated  to  the  north- 
tvard,  tailed  the  Amirant^,  Mah^,  or  Sechelles  islands,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  is  the  Great  Sechelles,  containing  about  600  mhabi- 
tants.  It  abounds  with  wood  and  water,  and  possesses  an  excel* 
lent  harbour.  Another  of  these  islands,  called  Praslaii,  has  also  a 
good  harbour.  They  must  all  now  cease  to  be  what  they  have 
been,  the  resort  of  marauders,  and  the  receptacles  of  French 
phmder  and  slaves  from  Mozambique,  Madagascar,  and  the 
Conloro  Islands. 

We  now  proceed  to  inquire  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent, 
Our  recent  conquests  are  likely  to  prove  advantageous.  In  the  first 
^lace,  then,  we  do  not  conceive  that  any  immediate  benefit  to  the 
commercial  world  will  result  from  the  addition  of  the  Isles  of 
France  and  Bourbon  to  the  number  of  our  colonies.  As  colonial 
CerHtories  merely,  we  should  consider  them  as  of  no  great  impor- 
tance. W^ith  ail  possible  economy,  the  retention  of  them  must 
add  something  to  the  iiutional  expenses.  Coffee,  cotton,  and  su- 
gar, we  cannot  be  said  to  want;  and  these  are  their  principal  pro- 
duct9.  ITie  colonists  have  little,  at  present,  to  s^ive  in  exchange  for 
the  few  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  and  India,  which  they  con- 
sume. Except  the  petty  traffic  carried  on  with  Americans,'  con- 
sisting chiefly  in  exchanges  of  provisions  for  hard  money  and  lum- 
ber, their  trade  was  confined  to  the  coasts  of  Madagascar,  the 
Comoro  islands,  and  the  Arab  settlements  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa.  This  trade  consisted  in  the  barter  of  prize  goods,  spirits, 
fire  arms,  ami  ammunition,  for  black  cattle,  rice,  gold  dust,  ele- 
phants' teeth,  and  slaves.  Such  was  the  legitimate  commerce  of 
the  islands ;  but  of  late,  a  number  of  small  |>iratical  privateers, 
fitted  out  by  speculative  adventurers,  infested  the  channel  of  Mo- 
zambique, plundered  the  defenceless  settlements  of  the  Arabs  and 
Portugueze,  and  made  prize  of  every  embarkation  unable  to  resist 
them.  Having  thus  worked  themselves  into  a  full  cargo,  they 
stood  to  the  northward  of  Zanzibar,  crossed  to  the  Mah6  islands, 
and,  remaining  there  till  the  hurricane  season  approached,  and  our 
squadron  was,  in  consequence,  withdrawn,  they  slipped  into  Port 
Louis. 

I^e  Americans,  we  should  have  added,  were  likewise  the  pur- 
chluers,  or  the  carriers,  of  the  numerous  and  valuable  cargoes 
(»iptured  from  the  East  India  Company. 

■  '  It  is  obvious  that  some  of  those  resources  have  ceased ;  but  the 
I^al  trade  will  rapidly  extend  itself  to  every  part  of  the  great  island 
of  Madagascar,  the  Comoro  islands,  the  whole  range  of  the  eastern 
<JOasf  of  Africa,  and  thence  along  the  shores  of  Arabia  to  the 
mbuth  of  the  Euphrates. 
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I  CHsling  rtur  tym  to  the  eastward,  we  may  observe  how  very  fa* 
ourably  situated  the  Isle  of  Fratice  is  as  a  central  point  of  com- 
nuinication  with  those  innunierablt;  islands  which  constitute  the 
great  Asiatic  arclupelago,  from  the  PhiHipinos  on  the  north,  to  Van 
Diem'dn'ij  Land  on  the  south,  coiitainmg  a  population^  probably^ 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  whole  of  Hitidostan. 

Tlie  i(itercoiu\<ie  with  those  islands  has  been  hitherto  carried  on 
by  the  Dutch,  the  Americans,  the  Malays,  and  the  Chinese.  They 
are  without  the  scope  of  the  East  India  Company's  trade,  but, 
imfortunately,  not  considered  as  wiUiout  the  range  of  its  charter. 

We  feel  confident,  however,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  (and 
the  tall  of  the  French  islands  must  hasten  the  event,)  when  that  bar 
will  be  removed  which,  though  closed  against  British  subjects,  has 
unaccountably  been  oj>en  to  all  the  worid  besides.  We  pretend 
not  to  draw  the  precise  hne  where  exclusion  and  t^Jeration  should 
meet,  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  question  the  policy  of  allowing 
ct  free  and  uninternipted  trade  in  the  Indian  seas  to  the  Americans, 
wiiile  a  British  vessel  is  not  permitted  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  !  Surely,  under  the  difljcuUies  ^vith  which  British  comnierce 
now  labours,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope,  that  tliese  parts  of  the 
East,  with  which  the  India  Company  have  no  immediate  intercourse, 
may  be  thrown  open  to  the  private  trader.  The  plea  of  a  w^mt  of 
capital  to  embark  in  Indian  commerce,  which  has  been  som^Umes 
alleged  in  judtiiication  of  the  interdiction,  appeal  s  to  us  utterjy  in^ 
conclusive,  in  the  present  case,  judging,  as  we  do,  from  the  example 
of  the  Americans.  We  speak  from  autlioritv',  « hen  we  say  that 
more  than  SrX)  of  their  ships  touched  at  the  Isle  of  France  alone, 
in  the  course  of  the  year  previous  to  the  embai^o. 

It  was  a  favourite  project  of  the  French,  betbre  the  Revolution, 
to  make  the  Isle  of  France,  not  only  Uie  grand  entrep6t  of  their 
commerce  in  the  East — aiiother  Tyre,  surpassing  the  ancient  mart 
in  wealth  and  maguiticence — but  also  to  render  it  the  bulv^ark  of 
all  their  settlements  in  Asia,  the  cradle  of  future  conquests.  To 
them,  indeed,  it  was  of  infmile  importance;  but  to  us,  who  hold  the 
Cape  and  Cei  Ion,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  equally  valuable.  It 
w  ill  be  found,  however,  particularly  useful,  on  account  of  its  safe 
and  commodious  harbour,  and  its  abundance  of  refreshments. 
The  commandinjs;  situation  of  the  island  not  only  opens  a  wide 
field  for  commercial  enterprize,  but  holds  out  considerable  encou- 
ragement for  the  extension  of  that  important  branch  of  eomnierc* 
and  navigation,  the  whale  fisher)- ;  both  the  black  and  the  sperma- 
ceti v> hale  abounding  in  tliose  seas. 

If,  then,  no  immediate  advantaj«;e  to  the  conameTce  of  this  coun- 
try may  be  expected  from  the  |>o^sesfiion  of  those  iiiland.';,  yet  we 
have  no  hesitation  iu  alarming,  that  they  must,  eventuttlly,  lead  to 
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great  public  benefit,  unless^  indeed,  the  mtercourse  with  them  shall 
continue  to  be  cramped  by  i\ni  Hast  India  Conipatt} . 

But  the  importance  of  the  conquest  is  nut,  in  our  mitulS|  to 
be  measured  merely  by  the  balance  of  proiit  and  loss  in  the  mer- 
chant's ledger^  or  by  the  ajnount  o(  the  custom-house  recciptii. 
Il  b  important  to  the  interestsi  of  humanity,  tlist  these  colonies 
should  be  wrested  from  France.  By  this  eveut  an  immediate  and 
total  sto|>imist  be  put  to  that  part  of  the  slave  trade  which  wus 
earned  on  from  those  islands.  No  plea  can  uow  e%'ut  for  the  con- 
tinuattce  of  that  odious  traffic,  either  with  Madagaiicar  or  any  part 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  not  included  within  tlie  narr0%v 
limits  of  llie  Portugueze  settlements.  Even  there  it  ought,  and, 
we  venture  to  prophecy,  very  sjieedily  will  ceaise.  The  sovereign 
of  tliese  wretched  renmants  of  former  splendour  has  pledged  him- 
self, by  a  solemn  treaty,  to  put  an  end  to  this  trade  throughout 
the  whole  of  hia  dominioiis,  merely  reserving  to  his  subjects  the 
right  of  purchasing  slaves  within  the  African  possesaions  of  th*4 
crown  of  Portugal-  Now  as  these  possessions  liave  reference 
chiefly  to  the  western  settlements,  and  as  Portugueze  subjectiJ  are 
not  pejTuitted  to  carry  on  Uie  trade  without  the  limits  of  their 
own  territories,  the  result  must  be  a  gradual  abandonment  by 
the  slave  dealers  of  those  miserable  spots  which  tliey  now  occupy, 
and  v*'here  they  feebly  drag  on  a  life  of  perpetual  dread,  amidst 
privations  and  dangers  of  every  kind.  W e  are  the  more  inclined 
to  hope  this,  as  the  Portugueze  vesjjeU  which  carried  off  ^ilaves  were 
very  few  in  comparison  with  i\nierica!is,  Freuch,  Arabs,  and, 
son-y  are  we  to  add»  Eugiish.  The  Portugueze  were  the  collectors 
and  wholesale  dealers ;  the  others  were  the  carriers.  If,  however, 
any  of  the  former  are  now  caught  trading  wthout  their  settlements, 
or  of  the  latter  zeHkiu  them,  they  will  become  equally  seizable  by 
our  cmizers. 

The  great  and  populous  island  of  Madagascar  will  feel  immedi- 
ate benefit  from  our  conquest.  The  unhappy  natives  of  this  island 
have  long  been  cursed  with  the  re^tlessi  and  unceasing  activity  of 
tliat  description  of  Frenchmen  receutly  known  by  the  name  of 
Commercial  Agents,  not  less  tlmn  forty  of  whom  were  dispei'sed 
round  the  coast,  to  encourage  war  among  the  natives,  as  the  most 
fertile  source  of  a  supply  of  slaves :  and  as  tiie  ^^hole  island,  large 
as  it  is,  was  unable  to  satisfy  their  demands,  the  natives  of  the 
iinrth-^vest  coast  of  Madagascar  have,  for  many  years,  been  in 
the  practice  of  fitting  out  fonnidable  expeditions  consisting  some- 
times of  three  hundred  large  boats,  and  froni  ten  to  twelve  thou- 
sand men^  against  I  he  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  Comoro  islands, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  diem  ofi"  and  selling  them  to  the 
French.    By  these  pred;itory  invasions  the  beautiful  inland  of  Jo^ 
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Lanoa,  of  Tfhich  we  have  so  interestiiig  a  ilescripbon  from  the 
pen  of  Sir  William  Jones,  has  neai  ly  beeii  defiopiilutcd. 

The  whole,  iufkiL^tl,  ot  (uistcun  Alricai  muatequMilv  participate  in 
the  beiietks  diat  vviii  result  fi  otij  the  capture  ai  the  Islts  of  France 
and  Bourbon-  The  native*  the  coast  wiil  tind  aii  itidiiccmeut 
for  tlie  ctilttvation  of  a  Miil  extremely  feitile,  uuder  a  climate  fa- 
irour&bk:  to  lh*i  growth  of  tivtry  tkscriptiou  of  gi^iii  and  fruit ;  uuii 
those  of  tiieint^iior  will^  as  in  ancient  times,  Hoek  to  the  ports  with 
gold  dust,  f  tephaiUs'  teetli,  anti  such  other  niarietnbk  iiracleii  us 
their  country  produces.  On  tliis  side  of  Africa,  tht?re  is  the  most 
encouTagiMg  prospect  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  natives, 
who,  from  ail  iiceountH,  ap|iear  to  be  desci  viiig  of  a  better  fatu 
tUaii  lias  fallen  to  tlieir  k*t.  'Die  least  civilized^  as  far  afi  discoverien 
have  been  pushed,  sue  the  Kousiii,  or  KalFers,  bordering  on  ttie  co- 
lony of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  yet  tbese  people  live  in  coiwi- 
def  ubJe  societies,  and  m  a  stale  of  subordinatiou  to  their  rolers.  Pri- 
vate }>i  opeity  is  respected,  and  Uiey  are  reniarkabk  for  their  gentle 
disposition  and  hospitality  to  stiangers.  Beyond  diese  are  the  13o- 
shnanafi^aext  the  Uurraloos,  of  tlie  same  nu-ewiih  the  Kona^i,  but 
advanced  beyond  tlieiii  in  civil  istation  :  thoy  reside  in  town^^  coo- 
lauiiiig;  from  five  to  tifa^en  tliouHuud  souls.  Their  lands  are  in  a 
state  of  cultivation.  They  liave  granaries  for  the  presei  vation  of 
dieir  produce;  and  vaiit  h«rds  nf  cattle;  nor  are  they  tuiacquainted 
with  wome  of  the  arts  of  civilized  lil'e.  There  is  ulso  great  rea«on 
to  bclitve  that  llie  farther  we  priJceed  to  the  nordi,  tbe  more  en- 
ligiiteiied  are  tlie  natives,  the  more  pt>pulous  is  the  country,  and 
the  nu>re  productive  the  soil.  This  we  learn  from  the  few  notices 
whidi  have  been  rcH'ei%  cd  from  the  late  Br.  Cowmi,  \v!io,  while  he 
proceeded  towards  liie  nortii,  found  the  inimbitant.*  of  no  ^ood  and 
bcnevoJent  a  di!«|}osiUon  that,  bad  he  fortunately  contiuuetlliis  journey 
in  that  direction,  there  h  nt>  reason  to  suppose  lh;it  he  nnglit  not 
have  imsbt'd  hia  discoveries  to  the  banks  of  llic  Niger  or  to  the 
sources  of  tlie  Nde,  fiul  tuniiiirr  oft'  to  the  eastward,  along  ac 
branch  of  the  Zambe^f*,  with  a  view  of  reflchtng  SoUida,  he  had 
tile  fniMfortune,  as  we  staled  in  a  former  umnher,  lo  fall  into  the 
hands  of  trnfiicUTS  in  lunnan  flesh,  and  from  that  tnonunt  no  fur- 
ther inteliigeuce  hriii  been  received  from  hint  or  from  miy  <>f  hi»  un-» 
fort  mule  companions. 

While  in  a  ntoru!  ;nid  comuH'iTi;d  point  of  view,  wi  inh-rcourae 
with  the  ujleriiir  ol'  jMVicu  fr<nti  die  east  is  a  desirable  object,  inch 
an  event  wotiltl,  at  lite  same  liuie,  teiul  to  the  cnlai'^rement  of  din 
sphere  of  liunnnt  kno\\fed)«e.  The  pernieinus  ertect«  of  the  »la%'e 
trade  on  the  inind!i  of  the  natives,  yddtnl  to  Ilje  eMreme  jeuiumj 
of  the  Poi  tui^neze,  havp  prevented  our  acquainlance  with  tUv  itite- 
im\    The  l*ortuirneiy  it  is  true  fontjerly  navigated  ihc  Zujuhez* 
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far  some  himdred  miles  up  the  country,  but  the  little  which  they  have 
thought  fit  to  icoBununicatey  through  the  most  authentic  historian' 
of  their  conquests  and  discoveries,  tends  rather  to  excite  than  to 
gratify  cuiiosity.  We  are  told  by  l)e  Barros  that  near  the  gold 
mines  of  Soitida  are  8ome  very  ancient  stone  buildings,  beaikig  se- 
veral inscriptions  equally  unintelligible  to  the  Moorish  merchants 
and  to  the  Portugueze.  It  is  not  probable,  therefore,  that  th^ 
were  erected  by  those  Arabs  who  are  known  to  have  settled  on  this 
part  of  the  coast  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  £ri|. 
Sot  can  they  be  considered  as  the  works  of  the  Chinese  Colonists,: 
who,  accordii^  to  Marmot,  formed  a  settlement  at  Soffala ;  the, 
strei^th  and  solidity  of  the  buildings  being  very  difterent  froni  the 
light  and  airy  houses  inhabited  by  their  countrymen.  It  is  still  m 
question,  indeed,  whether  the  Chinese,  at  any  period,  traded  SO' fan 
down  tlie  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  a  nation- 
whose  dwellings  are  their  ships  and  boats  should  cease  to  have  ships 
and  boats;  yet  it  is  very  certain  that  Vasca  de  Gamadid  not  observe, 
a  single  embarcation  of  any  kind,  from  the  bay  of  Saldanha  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Zambezi.  A  parallel  has  been  drawn  by  a  modem 
traveller  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Hottentots,  and  the  rcsem-= 
biance  is  sufficiently  remarkable;  he  observes  too  that  the  latter  have 
not  a  single  canoe  for  fishing,  nor  a  raft  to  cross  a  river. 

Looking  at  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon  in  a  political  point 
of  view,  an  immediate  and  most  important  advantage  presents  it- 
self. The  valuable  trade  of  Hie  East  Lidia  Company,  and  of  thepri- 
vate  merchants  in  India  is  now  exempt  from  those  ruinous  ^sses  by 
capture  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war.  Not  a  single  port  is  left  open  to  the  enemy  throughout 
the  Indian  seas ;  the  inner,  the  middle,  and  the  outer  parages  from 
the  Cape  are  now  all  equally  safe.  Before  the  capture,  no  force  on 
,  our  part  was  equal  to  protect  so  wide  an  expanse  of  ocean.  The 
squadron  employed  in  these  seas  will  now  be  greatly  reduced.  It 
appears,  from  Steele's  list,  that  the  force  actually  employed  ou 
the  Cape  and  Indian  stations  amounted  to  six  sail  of  the  line,  twa 
of  fifty  guns,  thirty-^two  frigates,  and  six  sloops ;  the  expense  of 
which  cannot,  in  those  seas,  be  ^^stimated  so  low  as  1,600,000/.  »' 
year.  Supposing  one  half  of  this  force  to  be  withdrawn,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  more  than  one  half  will  be  so,  an  immectiate  and  po* 
sitive  saving  will  be  effected  of  700,000/.  a  year.  But  the  wost 
material  saving  is  that  which  will  be  effected  in  tlie  expense  of' 
luiman  life,  by  withdrawing  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  seamen 
from  an  unhealthy  climate.  This  consideration -alone  is  worth  all 
the  cost  of  the  expedition. 

The  revenues  of  the  islands,  from  an  increase  trade  and  ii^ux  ; 
of  shipping,  will  probably  more  than  defray  tlie  civil  establish- 
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ment ;  and  we  conceive  tliat  a  small  military  garrison  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  protection  of  tlie  two  islands,  whose  security  ;ippears 
to  us  to  depend  rather  on  a  naval  ilaan  a  rnHitary  force. 
,  It  is  the  Cape  which  must  he  considered  as  tl»e  great  military 
dcp6t;  and  the  Isle  of  France,  witli  its  commodious  liarbonr,  as 
the  general  naval  establishment  for  reijairiiiff  and  rdittiiig  Uie 
squadron  employed  on  llie  Cape  station.  The  UiiliLfi>  worka  for 
the  protection  of  Port  Louis  beinp  all  tlvstai-e  necessary  to  i^e  kept 
tip,  and  being  already,  as  ive  understand,  mmpletej  the  talents  of 
an  engineer  cannot  be  requiied,  and  the  expenditure  of  that  depart- 
pieul,  vihich  seldom  kno^^i>  any  bounds^  may  be  altogether  spured. 

But,  for  other  reasons  tiian  that  of  e^tpciise,  it  may  be  politic 
neilh<?r  to  extend,  nor  indeed  to  keep  in  repair,  the  mtUtary  works 
on  the  island.  Wlien  the  great  question  of  peace  comta  to  be  agi- 
latedj  if  anch  an  event  can  be  looked  to  during  the  life  of  the  pre- . 
sent  rider  of  France,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  restoration  of  the 
two  islands  will  be  made  a  sine  qua  umi.  This  considtration  will 
tnidtmbtt'diy  have  its  due  eftect  on  the  mindw  of  those  who  may  have 
to  negociate,  and  diey  will  not,  we  are  weU  asijured,  fail  to  exact  aii 
equivalent  in  some  other  quarter  in  which  our  interetjts  and  our 
wishes  are  equally  concerned,  for  a  sacrttice  to  which  the  enemy 
attaches  so  dci-ided  an  importance. 

Looking  forvvard  to  such  an  event,  wc  sliou^d  be  Inclined  to  say, 
pulldown  rather  than  build  up;  demobijh  rather  tlian  repair;  en- 
^courage  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  contribute  by  every  possible 
means  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants;  but 
repress  the  expendiuire  of  British  ca]>ital  on  the  permauent  pro- 
perty of  thf;  islands,  and,  above  all,  on  military  works,  which  may 
one  day  be  turned  at^jainst  us. 

The  Cape  of  Good  H(»pe  is  the  colony  on  which  British  capital 
;3nay  be  laid  out  to  individual  and  national  advutuagc.  Why  this 
delightful  region  hu9  been  so  totally  neglected  since  it  came  into  our 
possession  ;  why  a  tract  of  country  equal  to  tlie  immeAiale  subsist- 
ence of  ten  thousand  families,  and  eventually  to  ten  times  that  num- 
ber, is  suffered  to  remain  a  waste,  is  a  myslery  in  political  economy 
which  we  do  not  pretend  to  unravel.  This  grand  outwork  of  India 
cannot  by  any  possibility  be  ceded  at  a  peace.  To  wliom  itideetl 
should  it  be  ceded  ?  Obtained  by  conquest  from  a  power  that  no 
longer  exists,  whose  very  name  is  blotted  out  of  the  map  of  Europe, 
we  should  as  soon  yield  up  one  of  our  ports  as  listen  to  a  profiosal 
'or  surrendering  this  important  colony,  Here  unquestionably  should 
be  established  our  great  military'  depot,  where  the  climate  is  favour- 
ble  for  ihe  soldier,  atid  w  here  li is  subsistence  can  be  alft'orded  at  a 
heaperrate  than  in  any  oiher  part  of  tlie  world. 
W^e  have  stated  that  the  Isle  of  France       considered  as  highly 
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imiiortant  for  the  Gottitntirce,  Sec.  of  the  enemy.  It  wa<!,  in  fact« 
the  only  source  from  whicli  he  could  draw  a  siiiaU  supply  of  colo- 
nial produce.  To  his  inaiine  it  was  of  more  couHctiueiice  ihaa 
would  at  first  appear.  It  was  the  oidj  place  to  wliich  his  frigatei 
could  run.  'I'he  safe  return  of  my  one  of  thtim  was  a  gi'eut  teat ; 
an  escape  w&a  hailed  as  a  triumph  ;  tlie  officers  and  crews,  uow  be- 
come sailorA,  were  distributed  among  their  iine-of-battie  ahipn,  to 
instruct  the  amphibious  and  sea-sick  ofiicers  aud  landmen,  wbd 
had  been  ao  long  pent  up  in  port.  By  the  capture  of  the  islands 
vve  have  cut  oft'  this  little  nursery  for  training  sea  officers,  arid 
narrowed  the  means  of  raising  seamen.  Napoleon  may  build 
'  ships'  till  liis  porta  and  harbours  are  choaked  with  Uiem ;  he 
muat  have  *  colonies  and  commerce'  before  they  will  be  of  much 
use  to  him  ;  they  are  machines  that  will  neither  fight  nor  sail  of 
their  own  accord,  nor  can  they  ever  be  fought  or  moved  by  land- 
men. Our  obvious  policy,  therefore,  ia  to  prevent  him,  which  we 
can  easily  do,  from  making  seamen. 

The  Isl^  of  France  was  the  spot  in  which  was  batched  and  nur- 
tured the  spirit  of  diiiaffection  and  revolt  among  the  MalirattaA  and 
other  powers  of  Hindostan.  Itfumisned  a  ready  and  never-fading 
aupply  of  adventurers  in  search  of  mUitary  furtuue.  It  iiupplied 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  oDicers  to  teach  the  Uiie  of  them,  to  the 
ttisaffected  in  Persia,  through  those  ready  instrumenty,  the  commer- 
cial agents,  stationed  at  Muscat  and  Bu^fiorah.  All  assiiitance  and 
co-operation  frotn  this  quarter  with  any  of  the  powers  of  India  ts 
completely  cutoff;  and  sp  commauding  is  our  situation  in  those 
seas,  that  were  we,  by  any  unforeseen  event,  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  i>eninauia  of  India,  we  verily  believe  tlia.t  no  power  on 
earth  would  hold  it  to  any  advantage,  or  in  any  state  of  tranquil- 
lity, while  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Mauritius,  and  Ceylon 
remained  in  our  possession.  This  last  magnificent  island,  poa- 
sesiiii^  harbours  in  which  tlie  whole  navy  of  Engltmd  might  lie  in 
perfect  security,  might  become,  by  proper  culture,  the  granary  of 
the  Indian  empire.  To  England  it  should  be  considered  as  Uia 
lirighlest  jowel  in  the  Indian  diudem*  It  ia  the  spot  oik  whidi,  m 
c&at  of  misfortune,  our  army  will  find  a  safe  retreat,  ami  from 
which  alone  we  could  hope  to  regain  a  footing  on  die  coiitiueitt.— 
In  short,  it  is  the  key  of  India.  Here  sliould  be  our  grand estabiish- 
njent.  Our  empire  k  msuJar ;  and  while  we  confine  ourselves  tg 
idatids  we  are  secure. 

Havhig  thus  concisely  pointed  out  the  several  views  utider  which 
the  con*|Uest  of  the  French  islands  may  be  regarded,  we  have  only 
faither  to  observe,  that  no  event  of  equal  importance  to  the  state  of 
the  war,  has,  in  our  opinion,  taken  place,  since  tJie  memorable  and 
UiipHvalleled  victory  of  Trafalgar. 

VOL.  V.  NO.  IX.  9  Art. 
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A  RT.  XL  Chalment—Hiiff — Bosanqueti — Ricardoj — Afkirmn, 
—  £,  ThonttoTiy — Rtitherfordf-^Lunet — Cockf — Coutts  Trttt- 
tevt — Fonhiamme^  —Etiot, —  Smithy — WihoHf  — Htttire, — Ma- 
ryuU — on  the  Iteport  of  the  BaUioR  Committte* 

CTNCE  the  publication  of  iKe  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee, 
^  the  pamphlets  on  that  subject  have  been  immmerable,  but  xve 
profess  to  have  found  our  intellects  confused,  rather  tiian  assisted 
by  these  successive  attempts  to  throw  new  light  upon  the  question. 

Most  of  them  are  on  one  hide.  '^ITie  Bullion  Committee,  (w  ith 
which  Mr.  Huskissoii  is  considered  as  identified,)  is  the  cummon 
enutuy,  and  i^  attacked  from  tlie  right  and  from  the  left,  in 
the  front  and  in  the  rear,  by  a  numerous  musquetry  and  b^v  a  few 
light  fiiild  pieces,  but  not,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  observed,  by  any  ar- 
tillery of  a  larjje  calibre.  The  adversaries  indeed  do  not  act  much 
in  concert,  and  hence  it  occasionally  happens,  that  they  pour  in  their 
fire  upon  mth  other. 

Jt  is  not  our  design  to  review  folly  any  of  tlie  works  before  us, 
ok"  to  touch  on  all  the  various  parts  of  this  ejrtenaive  question.  Our 
object  iato  give  the  character  of  several  of  these  publications,  to 
enlarge  on  a  few  leading  points,  and  to  expose  some  fundamental 
and  ver}'  dangerous  errors. 

One  of  the  most  ponderous  of  tlie  pieces  of  ordnance  employed 
on  this  occasion  against  the  Committee  is  directed  by  Mr.  Ch  At- 
N£KS,  but  behig  somewhat  of  the  mortar  kind*  it  is  not  pointed 
with  precision^  and  never  hits  the  citadel.  His  shells  however  hiss 
througti  the  air,  and  burst  in  ten  thousand  strange  and  most  unex- 
pected directions.  In  plainer  words  Mr.  Chalmers  begins  in  anger, 
and  maintains  his  rage  through  his  whole  2S7  pa^es.  He  is  dispo- 
sed to  quarrel  with  almost  every  sentence  in  the  Report.  He  tells 
us  of  a  society  formed  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  us  of 
our  specie  ;  he  sees  nothing  but  tha  spirit  of  innovation  and  jaco- 
binism in  the  exhortations  to  return  to  llie  ancient  and  unabrogated 
law,  and  to  the  accustomed  standard  of  our  cuirency.  He  shews 
by  dint  of  document  after  documenr,  that  our  commerce  is  prodigi- 
ously and  progressivtily  inereaaing,  and  that  we  are  a  nation  thriving 
bevund  all  example;  he  treats  a  little  of  the  bahmt  of  trade  to 
which  he  refers  the  state  of  our  exchanges,  ainl  affirms  in  lacj^age 
to  vvhich  we  i^halil  hertfafter  advert,  lliat  the  Ct>mmittee  are  mista" 
ken  ill  sivpposing  tltat  bulliuu  is  the  foundation  of  our  money  os- 
tein. 

Mr,  Hi  LL,  on  the  other  hand,  begins  calmlv,  hut  gathers  warmth 
as  he  pr4K'eedi*,  and  is  for  ihs'  most  pnrt,  as  we  think,  satisfactorily 
aiiiwered  by  his  own  »tatemei»ls  and  admissions,  Herommcncet 
by  describing  three  situations  through  which  a  commercial  coufitrf 
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nay  be  sU|»posed  to  paisa,  the  stationary,  the  improving,  and  the 
sec  it  mug,  tind  k  is  remarkable  that  fie  dates  our  declviiing  stute  in 
Mpecl  to  trade„  and  iu  respect  to  exchanges  as  the  uecessitry  result, 
i'oin  the  aeni  of  llie  suspension  of  the  cush  payment  of  the  Bank  of 
England.    He  dift'trs  uUogether  from  the  Bullion  Ct*iiimirti^e. — 
You  will  perceive,'  he  taya,  *  that  I  attribute  llie  evils  m  loudly 
joniplaiued  of  (the  rise  of  the  price  of  bullion  and  great  deprr ssioa 
Bf  exchanges)  solely  and  exclusively  to  the  absolute  scarcity  of  spe- 
iie  and  bullion  in  lliis  country ;  and  tl(at  so  far  from  considering 
His  scarcity  as^  die  result  of  an  excessive  issue  of  paper,  I  consider 
bat  tliat  issue  is  the  only  circumstance  which  has  prevented  the 
icarcity  of  precious  metaU  from  being  more  severely  feit/  (p,  4 1 .) 
'That  there  are  cases,*  however,  *  in  uhich  a  circulaliijg  medium 
act  convertible  into  specie  nwi/  become  excessive^  and  by  excefis 
ptf^  occasion  a  rise  in  the  nominal  price  of  commodities,'  he 
es  not  '  as  an  abstract  poaition  take  upon  him,  to  deny.*  We 
1  curious  to  know  what  ar^  those  excepted  casei  in  which  a  no- 
Inally  high  price  of  commodities  may  be  referred  to  an  exceas  of 
paper,  and  we  also  should  have  been  gratified  if  he  had  enabled  us 
to  discover  what  is  the  meaning  of  Uiose  words  so  often  used  iu  the 
course  of  the  present  controversy,  both  by  this  writer  and  others, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Bullion  Committee  as  *  an  abstract  posi-' 
tion*  is  not  to  be  denied.    The  concession  is  apparently  very  Mat- 
tering to  that  body^  and  proceeds  from  a  quarter  little  disposed  to 
(^ompiiment  them.    We  are  therefore  anxious  to  understaJid  whsit 
ire  the  means,  by  which  the  wisdom  of  tlie  doctrine  of  these  vi- 
'  luary  men  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  folly  of  adopting  it. 
But  we  have  a  much  stronger  admission  iu  the  sequel.  Mr. 
ill  having  dismissed  the  price  of  bullion,  is  occupied  about  the 
tlance  of  trade,  and  is  eager  now  to  shew  Uiat  a  reduction  of  paper 
ill  not  improve,  nor  in  any  respect  alter  Uiat  balance,  a  position 
ih  which,  after  some  little  qualilication  of  it,  we  should  agree.  But 
in  order  to  enforce  this  wholesome  truth,  he  fmds  it  necessary  to 
assert,  and  he  accordingly  does  assert  most  explicitly  and  unreser- 
Itediy,  that  doctrine  which  he  liad  before  but  half  conceded,  by  de- 
domioatuig  it  an  abstract  position,  and  which  for  all  present  practi- 
ikl  purposes  he  had  in  the  outset  of  his  book  most  umufully  denied. 
In  illustration  of  his  new  position,  titat  a  diminution  of  paper  will 
Ool  improve  the  balance  of  trade,  he  puts  the  supposed  case  of  the 
"  reduction  of  the  circulating  mediiin>  to  exactly  one  half  of  its  pre- 
iit  amount/    He  shews,  first,  how  such  a  reduction  wpuld  ope- 
te  on  our  internal  aflfairs,  namely,  by  reducing  all  prices,  and 
then  how  inoperative  it  would  be  in  respect  to  foreigu  commercial 
transactions,  since  these  are  purely  of  the  nature  of  barter.  It 
WOldd  jproduce>  he  plainly  lays^  'a  proporthnate  reduction  in  the 
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nominal  price  of  every  species  of  property — *  Land,  buildiu^s, 
shippings  merchandize,  labour,  and  even/  oiher  apecks  of  saleable 
commodities  would  be  reduced  in  value  one  half/  Inde&d  I  Would 
a  reduction  of  paper  pruduce  iliis  effect  on  tlie  price  of  every  ape* 
cies  of  saleable  commodities  ?  We  beg  leave  iheu  to  remind  Mr.  . 
Hill  that  among  *  saleable  commodities/  bullion  is  unquestionably 
one.  If  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  paper  would  lower  the  value,  in 
exchange  for  paper,  of  manufactures  of  f  very  kind— of  hardware^  of 
broad-cloth,  and  cotton  goods — and  of  all  the  produce  of  the  soil — 
of  com,  of  fruits,  and  of  \viiies»  we  presume  that  it  would  also  lower 
the  value,  in  exchange  for  paper,  of  all  the  produce  of-lhe  mines — of 
I  iron,  of  brass,  of  copper,  of  silver,  and  of  gold,  'lluis,  according 
Mr.  Hill's  own  shewing,  a  reduction  of  paper  would  lower  the 
price  of^oid,  '  It  would  produce/  he  says,  '  a  prttportionate  re- 
luction.*  If  therefore  bullion  should  at  any  time  be  GO  per  cent, 
(higher  than  paper,  (as  in  fact  it  now  is,)  or  if  50  per  cent,  the  case 
Ijput  by  Mr,  HiH,  a  proportionate  diminution  of  paper  would  not 
Ifeil  to  equal i7.e  their  value. 

Mr.  Hill  begins  to  perceive  this  consequence  of  his  position  as  he 
I  closes  his  sentence,  for  he  adds,  that  *  ut  lirst  sight  il  might  appear 
|*Aat  this  is  the  mast  desirable  effect  which  could  be  produced,  as  it 
jwould  enable  us  to  return  to  the  original  and  salutary  principle  of 
la  circulating  medium  always  convertible  into  cash.'  Assuredly  it 
I"*f0uhi.  The  diminution  of  paper  would  make  the  value  of  paper 
irfse  in  proportion  to  that  of  bulhon.  It  could  not  fail,  if  carried 
pfufficicnlly  far,  to  cause  the  tide  of  bullion  to  How  into  the  country 
[iiistead  of  tlowing  out  of  it,  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  oj>eniug  of  the 
J  Bank  of  England,  ''Ditis  re^lt  is  very  plain  antl  obvious.  Mr.  Hill 
l,cloe*  not  stop  to  controvert  it,  but  proceeds  very  contentedly  in  his 
^inquiry,  regardless  of  the  fact,  \vhit!h  lie  appears  to  have  suspected 
Mor  a  moment,  that  by  this  admijsaion,  he  had  altogether  overturned 
Vthe  fundamental  principle  of  his  work.  He  takes  leave  of  the  sub* 
Meet,  by  remarking,  that  *  ihiis  reduction,'  however,  '  ofour  |japer,  . 
[■which  would  so  evidently/  he  again  says,  '  reduce  the  price  of 
t^evi^f}/  ofAer  kind  of  property  (bullion  of  course  Includedj,  would  on/y 
JNiave  the  effect'  (we  complain  here  most  gritvyusly  of  the  ambiguous 
Ruse  of  the  woril  ofd^}  of  raising  money  pmprietors  lo  twice  their 
|k|iresent  height  m  society/  It  would  w^/j/  have  this  effect  I — It  would 
thOf  he  himself  admitB,  enable  us  to  resume  our  cash  payments. 
^Bnt  we  are  not,  it  seema,  to  revert  to  the  ancient  standard,  because, 
fthe  restoration  of  that  standard  would  disturb  thaf  new  order  of 
IthingM  which  our  own  recent  dei>arture  from  it  hay  occasioned  ;  and^ 
nc  advantage  of  which  is  th«t  it  has  already  degi  aded  '  many 
proprietors*  20  per  cent,  below  their  hgitimate  *  height  In  society/^ 
Mr.  Hill  allows,  that  if  the  Bank  DirectwriS  are  compelled  lo  r©-* 
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rn  to  payments  in  speck,  tht-ir  iasucg  of  paper  would  not  fail  to 
be  reduced.    These  being  reduced,  he  hiis,  as  we  have  sliewii,  ad- 
~  littei^i  that  the  price  of  bullion  woidd  fall ;  for  be  cannot  deuy  it  to 
?  a  saleable  conimoditv.    1  he  fall  having  reached  a  certain  pointy 
it  is  clear  that  ibti  Bunk  inl^ht  safely  open.  Mr.  Hill,  nuvertlielcss, 
fter  apeuking  of  the  dedi'ubienm  of  a  ruliitu  t<i  cash  paymauis,  cuice 
ore  ntterly  denies  iu  praciicubilit}/,  and  on  th\s  point  he  not 
ry  civil  to  the  commit  tet;,    *  Thout^li  the  coinniiltee/  says  he, 
*  have  made  no  hesilation  in  avo\vin|;  their  optnionj  that  the  Bank 
hotdd  be  compelled  to  resume  its  puymeuis  in  specie  within  two 
jfeara,  they  have  given  theniiielves  no  concem  wliatevtr  about  the 
means  by  which  the  Direetors  shall  he  enabled  to  do  so.'  Have 
not  the  committee  jjroposed  the  limitiitioti  of  paper  as  *  the  means' 
to  be  previously  resorted  to  for  the  accomplishment  of  dicir  object  f 
""s  not  their  report  full  of  this  suggestion  ?  But  Mr,  Hill  compares 
leir  report  to  the  prescription  of  a  company  of  jiln  sieiansj,  m  ho 
'  hoidd  direct  a  bed-ridden  patient  merely  to  rise  up  and  walk. 
Undoubtedly,  if  this  comparison  were  juft,  the  great  point  of  tlie 
"whole  controversy  would  be  settled.    On  one  sicle  it  Is  as.icrted 
bat  tlie  Bunk  in  pasj^ive,  that  it  cnnnot  alter  the  course  of  exchange ; 
lid  that  the  course  of  excbaiige  and  the  course  of  exchange  ahue 
ro< luces  tlie  price  of  bullion  :  on  the  other,  that  the  Bank  is  not 
tnerely  passive,  for  that  the  quantity  of  jmjjer  iuHuencea  the  price  of 
commodities,  of  which  bullion  is  one;  and  that  the  price  of  bullion 
operates  as  one  cause  of  the  state  of  exchange,  instead  of  beinj;  llie 
eiif<^*t  of  it.    The  iiatik  indeed,  according  to  the  one  hvpotliesis, 
Bre  like  the  bed-riddeTi  patient ;  but  according  to  tlie  oilier,  there 
is  a  restorative  to  which  the  Bank,  not  bdieving  iuits  virtue,  (if  \ve 
may  judge  from  tlie  evidevjceof  the  Directors  of  that  eslnbli:shmcnt,) 
profess  not  yet  to  have  resorted,  and  which  they  seem  unwilling  to 
try  imless  it  he  prescribed  by  the  legislature.   That  the  proposed 
prescription  is  unpalatable  both  lo  tlie  Bank  and  to  die  merchants, 
that,  unlejiis  cautiouffly  udministered,  it  may  produce  serious  evilj 
and  that  some  time  may  elapse  before  the  cure  can  be  perfected, 
are  pohits  freely  admitted  in  the  Bullion  Ueport.  ^ 
We  shall  enlarge  hereafter  on  this  bi  anch  of  the  subject.  "Wi 
Tvould  only  further  suggest  at  present,  that  even  granting  the  high 
price  of  bullion  to  be  exclusively  the  effect  of  the  balance  of  ti-adc; 
end  in  no  degree  referable  to  an  augmentation  of  paper,  the  admit- 
ted principle  of  this  writer,  namely,  tliata  dimiuutlon  QfchcU' 
ititifig  mediant  te}Hi&  to  n  pnopo  RTioN  AT  e  rcdactioit  of  the  prki 
of  ail  r&mntodines  (of  bullion  among  the  rest)  is  a  conce.ssioil^ 
ift  hicli  appears  to  us  to  dispose  of  the  whole  of  the  case.    Be  th<i 
caiise  of  the  high  price  of  bullion  what  it  may,  limitutioji  of  paper, 
lij*  eftbcting  a  leduclion  of  that  price,  must  operate  hi  the  way  oiF 
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remedy.  Although  the  Bank,  therefore^  should nfrt  have  j}fO(!uce4 
the  evil,  they  can  contribute  to  remove  it.  TTney  can  work  thaf 
miracle,  the  very  idea  of  which  is  to  Mr.  HlU's  niiiid  so  incoocejvHJjIe. 
They  « an  turn  that  golden  tide  which  is  thought  both  by  him  an4 
many  odiers  to  ftaw  by  ACiim  necessary  law  of  nature  for  a  given 
time  in  a  given  direction*    They  can  say  to  the  stream^ 

*  XaothCj  retro  propSra  vers»«}ue  rec urrite  Lymphs.' 

and  it  will  obey  them.  The  word  propem  may  hideed  beinappli- 
cabte.  The  current  will  not  instantly  run  back  with  vehemence. 
The  iinpul.se  whicli  hoji  beeti  given  must  be  mitigated  befoie  it  can 
be  completely  connteracted.  That  tlie  intlueuce»  however,  of  a 
reduction  of  paper,  upon  the  price  of  all  commodities,  would  be 
tliough  slow,  perfectly  sure,  is  as  susceptible  of  deinonslratioo  at 
any  proposition  of  Euclid, 

We  must  not  extend  our  remarks  so  far  in  treating  of  the  other 
ten  or  fifteen  pamphlets  on  our  table. 

Mr.  Bos  A.N  guET  presents  himself  as  one  of  the  raoBt  formic 
dahle  of  the  champions  against  the  Bullion  Committee,  and  pro* 
feases  to  fight  them  not  with  arguments  but  with  facls.  Their  doc- 
trines, indeed,  he  despairs  of  disproving.  They  are  true  in  theory  j 
OT,  to  recur  to  the  words  of  ^Ir.  Hill,  they  are  undeniable  as  *  ab- 
stract* principle").  What  is  afhrmed  by  them  and  others  on  tlie 
pame^idc  to  be  impossible,  *  1  admit,^  says  he,^  to  be  iinposiyibie,  I  only 
say  that  I  nevertheless  find  it  to  be  a  fact.'  Mr.  Rieardo  has  fortu- 
Batdy  delivered  us  from  the  necessity  of  enileavoiiring  to  recmicile 
positive  fact*!  and  admitted  impossibilities,  by  i^hewing  that  Mr.  Bo- 
sanquet  had  resorted  to  an  erroneous  table  in  one  important  instance: 
that  the  iiigh  seignorage  in  France  sohed  another  of  the  paradoxes 
which  demanded  explanation  ;  and  that  the  exchange  vrith  America, 
about  which  the  Committee  had  been  silent,  and  which  Mr.  Bosan- 
quet  had  represented  as  favorable,  vi  as,  like  all  the  tilher  exchanges, 
against  this  country,  and  served  therefore  to  confirm  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee  respecting  the  di  preciation  of  our  paper*  Mr.  Bo- 
l^nquet  concludes  a  D«tw  edition  of  his  work  by  admitting,  In  £ub~ 
aiaiicej  that  lliere  is  no  Imtgir  any  standard  of  value  for  our  cur- 
rency, the  dividends  on  our  3  per  cents,  (which  dividenda  consist  in 
a  mere  paper  payment)  being,  no  far  as  he  can  judge,  the  only  cri- 
terion of  vidutt  vihtch  remainjs  to  u:^. 

From  tlie  melancholy  reflections  excited  in  our  iiund»  by  th 
parting  words  of  Mr.  Bosjinquct,  we  turn  for  relief  to  tlie 
claration^  of  Mr,  Jasper  Atkinson,  This  author,  indeed,  % 
little  jierplexei,  but  he  at  the  sante  lime  comforts  us,  for  ho 
oi>sorvca  tliat  '  even  u  tolai  temtt  of  iftlrin'itc  va/ite  in  a  national 
(urreuc^  has  au  ucihe  tendemy  ia  ifii'-reane  erportutton*  P.  13. 
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e  also  endeavours  to  digsipatci  Uie  general  confusion,  by  assuring 
0s  that  *  a  Axed  or  settlc^l  par  of  exchange,  ori^nnaliy  perh^ipi  cor- 
ct,  may  coutiime  to  be  assumed  as  such,  and  may  be  convenU'ad^ 
ade  tlie  basis  of  calculating  comparative  values,  although  circiun- 
'uii£e3  should  arise  which  may  make  the  real  aud  intrinsic  parity 
lue  dilit;rem  from  that  whicli  is  still  assumed  to  be  such/  His 
nerai  doctriue»  are  the  same  aa  those  of  iiiost  of  the  other  com- 
tanls, 

Mr,  E.Thohnton  enters  the  list  with  coDiiiderable  advantage 
iFroni  the  authority  of  his  diplomatic  name.    He  had  resided  at 
Hamburg;  he  had  himself  dealt  in  that  mysterious  and  iascnitiible 
thing  which  is  called  exchange,  being  largely  employed  iu  this 
busiaes^i  on  government  account.    The  distiucuons  of  this  author 
between  '  actual  and  virtual'  depreciation,  have,  like  some  passages 
Mr.  Atkinson,  at  once  coufounded  and  consoled  Depre- 
^^tadon,  if  we  understand  him  right,  ia  no  evil,  if  it  he  merely 
^■'Virtual and  such,  he  as^iures  uS;  is  the  prestint  depreciation. 
fKm  were  '  actual,*  lie  would  cry  out  against  it  as  much  as  any  one  ; 
but  this  want  of  *  actuality,'  or  reality      we  should  call  it,  is  a 
auftlcieiit  security  to  rest  upon  till  the  thing,  for  we  must  not  say 
the  evil,  (though  he  himself  has  called  it  evil  in  bis  concluding 
page,)  shall  correct  itself.    Tliis  metaphysical  question  of  rt^ality, 
actuality,  and  virtuality^  must  be  defended  for  the  present ;  but  we 
shall  soon  be  compelled  to  undertake  the  task  of  unweaving  some 
part  of  the  mystic  web  in  whicVi  the  subject  is  here  involved. 
Mr.  Thornton  »  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  continental  trade  are  not 
^^unimportant,  and  will  also  call  for  subsequent  discussion. 

Having;  read  the  hints  from  Hamburg  by  Mr.THOBNTOff,  wft 
^proceeded  to  peruse  the  'hints  from  Holland'  by  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford; and  here  we  found  that  the  *  passage  of  gold'  (page  56)  ii 
literally  'compelled,*  by  the  t>ecnliar  circumstances  of  the  present 
day,  '  independent  of  its  price' — '  ouri  is  a  case  sui  geueris.' — It  cer- 
tainly is  a  case  sui  genet  iSf  if  the  speculations  of  our  merchants  are 
now  govemed;^  not  by  the  tem|)tation  of  profit  arising  from  the 
relative  prices  of  things,  but  by  pure  and  simple  force.  We  shall 
not  detain  our  readers  by  an  Investigation  of  the  several  calculationa 
of  Mr,  Rutherford.  We  cttnfess  that  we  are  of  opinion  with  Mr. 
Huskisson,  that  the  difference  between  the  market  price  and  mint 
}>rice  of  gold  in  our  own  country  is  iti  itself  alone  the  test  and  mea' 
sure  of  depreciation ;  and  that  the  state  of  the  exchange,  a  question 
■with  which  it  h  easy  to  perplex  ourselves,  is  even,  %vhen  clearly 
lABlucidated,  merely  an  auxiliary  part  of  the  argument. 

Mr.  Line,  cum  mnitis  aiiiSf  refers  the  whole  depression  of  our 
Hpichange,  and  the  tugh  price  of  gold,  to  tlie  balance  of  trade — a 
^foint  in  wbkb  he  says  all  practical  men  are  agreed ;  and  he  rests 
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Rinch  upon  the  fact  of  there  being  no  discount  between  our  remain- 
ing guineas  and  our  paper.  We  will  answer  this  fact  by  a  story. 
An  frishmtin  having  a  bad  guinea,  from  which  he  had  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  deliver  himself,  slipt  it  in  among  his  halfpence  as  he  was 
paying  his  toll  on  a  dusky  evening  at  a  turnpike.  It  is  thus 
with  the  few  guineas  which  at  present  keep  company  with  Ei^- 
~lish  pa|>er.  lliey  who  pay  them  away  among  their  paper  act 
somewhat  like  the  Irisliman ;  they  sustain,  like  him,  a  loss  of  the 
diflferenre  in  value  bet>veen  die  articles,  thougjb,  like  him,  they  may 
be  unconscious  of  it.  '  They  moreover  are,  Tike  him,  induced  to 
mix  gtiinens  >Vith  their  pa)>er,  byhavmg  experienced  some  difficulty 
m  diiiposing  of  tliem  in  any  better  manner,  not  indeed  from  this 
lightiicMt  but,  as  it  whimsically  happens,  from  the  weight  of  their 
guineas ;  for  the  law  obstructs  their  delivering  themselves  from  the 
burthen  of  the  few  pieces  of  gold  coiu  which  they  may  possess  at 
any  other  than  the  paper  price,  unless  under  weight.  Thtft 
guineas,  in  point  of  tact,  do  not  generally  pass  at  the  same  rate  with 
the  paper  which  profe«$es  to  represent  thom,  is  proved  by  the  case 
of  Df  >'o»!:«\  against  whom  a  prosecution  was  brought,  on  the  very 
pnnmd  of  hi#  prt^liiii^  by  rfie  difference  between  them.  It  is 
proved  by  am^ther  woni  and  still  stronger  case.  It  is  proved, 
above  all.  by  the  ackiH^wledced  fact  of  the  almost  universal  disap- 
pcanince  of  our  juiwji*,  e^vrr  one  of  which  has  been  taken  clan- 
destinely (Mit  of  cutniUuw  tor  the  purpose  of  realizing  the  pre- 
mium ufv^n  them. 

Mr.  Cock  i$  one  ef  ibe  most  candid  and  reasonable  of  the  ob- 
jectors to  the  Ke^vrt.  He  a<hiut5  some  of  its  main  principles, 
Ihii  aAktifS,  *  iKdii  orvtin%Kanc««  may  arise  out  of  an  unnatural 
t*«e  <\>mmet\>r ^>ccmvmi  ?o  extensive  a  demand  for  bidlioQ 
in  one  cxHtnT^-v.  c-.x  r«a^  price  gr^ati^  beyond  the  expense  of 
rennn^K  »*h4  «  wt^  tor  a  considerabie  length  of  time.'  It 

is  to  iht*  v»\>i\^  •4'v«ei>*  awl  *  considerable'  that  we  hesitate  to 
fliv,^  ^Mtr  *^-t  iVvxtt  »  article  in  the  value  of  which  there 
rauYv>i  Iv      s^^-  »w  that  can  be  either  great  or  durable, 

h  i«       N  o»  rVtit  *.vv4iit  Jt«t  it  has  been  universally  adopted  as 

IV  ^N*«N«-AA.*  V*  Vy.  'l>t«^TTf:«  has  the  merit  df  esprening 
tbn*  awiV-^v  >wv^.ff(  w  v^NMT  and  simple  language,  of  being  written 
w  i£N\v  x-wKrx*  x-^f  Nru^  %vry  short.  It  is  divided  into  two 
|fi«t>        »W  ^ixv  V  xHMRi^^^ittTs  to  shew  that  •  there  is  no  excess 

v*r  ,MfN.  sx.^«.lWN^i^  i4ai  there  is  a  sufficient  check  on  all  the 
*<v.r  X  ,s  V  »j  iii      degree  depreciated';  and  in  the 

^^pb  |Mrti>e  of  bullion  is  owing  to  the  present 
v*^^.  s  ^^""^TT^  ^>W"w»<ive,  being  entirely  unconnected  vnHh 
^  ,  vs*     "f^f  ^f*lf^  %^>dkmmi ;  ami  that  our  pr«tent  iin&vour- 
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«ble  excliangeji  are  in  no  wav  caused  by  our  paper  currency/  This 
work  timy  be  coiisiclortid  as  a  sum  mar  j  of  the  general  lanets  of  the 
g^fiponenUt  of  ihe  Bullion  iJotinnitlee. 

We  shall  here  take  occasion  briefly  to  remark,  that  the  doctrines 
Mr.  Lawj  so  famous  in  the  beginning  of  the  hst  ctntiirj', 
^exceedingly  resemble  those  of  this  gentleman,)  and  of  the  gentTuIity 
Hpf  other  writer?  on  the  same  side,    Mr.  l^w,  in  his  book  entitled 
Money  and  Trade  Considered/  affirmed  that  paper  money  ought 
•to  be  given  out  when  *  it  was  dvmancled,  wlxenever  good  security 
was  offered since  it  was  in  tlmt  case  both  *  a  hardship  to  any 
iMjrson  to  be  refused,  and  a  loss  to  the  countiy *  for  few/  said 
he,  *  if  any,  borrow  money  to  keep  by  them/    I'he  quantity, 
according  to  him,  being  always  equal  to  the  demand  for  it,  it  Wl 
ketp  its  value,  and  buy  the  same  quantity  of  goodii  tifty  years  hence 
as  now,  unless  the  goods  alter  in  their  value  from  any  change  in 
their  quantity',  or  in  the  demand  for  thenu    llie  doctrine  of  Mr; 

Kl'aoTTER,  iu  this  leiiJing  particular,  is  e>£actly  the  same;  namely, 
itbat  no  man  will  now  demand  a  greiiter  quantity  of  paper  from  the 
^ank  than  m  proper',  because  no  one  desires  or  *  keeps'  more  than 
»  suited  to  his  own  *  convenience'  and  *  supposed  ncceasities,'  and 
that  consequently  there  cannot  be  an  escess/    Of  the  fallacy  of  the 
^^octrines  of  Mr*  Law  there  has  been  abundant  practical  experience* 
HKeither  he  nor  Mr*  Trotter  perceived  that  the  demand  for  paper, 
especially  if  it  be  afforded  in  the  wuy  of  loans  at  a  low  iijterest, 
and  at  a  j)eriod  of  eager  speculation,  will  go  on  increasing,  not 
indeed  by  sudden  and  immense  over- issues,  (for  a  large  additional 
quantity  cannot  be  immediately  absorbed,)  but  by  gntdual  progress. 
I^he  fucihty  of  obtaining  paper  money  tends  to  encourage  and 
diflPuae  a  spirit  of  mercantile  speculation.    This  eagerness  to  ex- 
tend purchases  cau^e*i  a  rise  iu  the  price.»j  of  commodities :  the 
|g«oimnodities,  of  which  the  nominal  value  is  thus  enhanced,  serve  to 
^Bmploy  an  augnu'nted  quantity  of  paper,  ami  their  advanced  price 
^Het!ms  to  juatity  the  ii^sue  of  it.    'I'he  facility  of  obtaining  still 
^^rther  money  continuing,  and  the  mercantile  world  being  moru 
and  more  encouraged  by  the  experience  of  rising  prices,  they  natu* 
rally  become  still  more  eager  iu  making  purchases,  and  those  pur- 
chases agaiu  appear  to  aflford  a  more  than  ordinary  profit.    Thus  it 
kmm  that  if  the  supply  of  paper  is  freely  afforded,  the  demand  for  it 
PBlvitl  go  oil  increasing ;  an<l  if  this  course  is  not  obstructed  by  a 
necessity  imposed  on  the  issuers  of  paper^  to  give  gold  or  silver  in 
exchange  for  it  upon  demand,  there  may  undoubtedly,  as  the  expe- 
riment of  Mr*  ]jaw  practicidly  proved,  be  no  limit  to  the  amount  to 
which  the  paper  may  at  length  be  carried,  nor  to  the  extent  of  its 
depreciation.    Mr.  Law  insisted  much  on  the  necessity  of  having 
oud  security  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  paper,  and  he  consi- 
dered 
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dered  land  ae  the  fittest  and  tnost  satisfttctory.  On  the  known  unq  iies* 
tioQaible  aud  aitpi^rabiindaut  value  of  such  Beciirity  he  founded  hiM 
confidence  of  tlie  impossiliility  of  the  depi*eciation  of  the  paper. 
I'be  modern  followers  of  this  theorist,  we  mean  the  practicul  nien 
of  the  present  dav,  rt^jfict  the  idea  of  land,  (they  are  n™o»tly,  ii!d*?ed, 
tlRnnstlves  merchants,)  and  say  that  bills  dravi  u  at  two  months  date 
on  the  occa.'iioii  of  real  sales,  are  tho  proper  and  only  true  security, 
and  that  those  can  never  be  multiplied  iu  such  quantity  as  either  to 
call  forth  an  excessive  emission  of  paper,  or  to  occasion  any  depre- 
ciation of  it.  Mr.  Law,  like  some  of  them^  dwelt  much  on  the 
variability  of  the  value  of  buHiun^  and  recommended  the  use  otf 
jptlnsr  on  account  of  the  greater  steadiness  of  its  price,  always 
iai^miig  (we  judge  fiotn  tlie  tract  before  us)  paper  not  conveitible 
into  cash. 

Mr,  FoNBLANOTJE  professcs  to  express  bis  'doubts  as  to  Ae 
expediency  of  aduptlnsf  the  lecominendMlion  of  Uie  Coininittee 
tvut  he  evidently  entertains  more  than  doubf .  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  language  of  his  pamphlet,  lie  conside#«  eotn,  not  bullion,  to 
be  the  standard  of  vahie ;  and  because  tlie  law  forbids  the  melting 
and  exportation  of  coin,  he  affirms  that  the  price  of  it  may  be 
very  diiferent  from  that  of  bullion.  We  ihall  presently  advert  to 
this  argnment  \  but  we  must  remark  in  passing,  that  if  the  law  in 
question  could  be  executed  with  such  rigour  as  totally  to  preclude 
ibe  melting  and  exportation  of  coin  in  every  pai>sible  case,  there  if 
no  de^ee  of  depreciation  to  w  hich  coin  and  paper  circulating  toge*- 
iber  might  not  be  subjected,  by  an  indefmite  increase  of  only  the 
ktter  article.  'I'his  gentleman  seems  to  think  that  tlje  value  of 
liauk  uotes  depends  not  ou  their  amount,  but  altogether  on  their 
credit,  and  sujrgests  improvements  in  llie  tiecurily  on  the  faith  of 
which  they  should  circtdate.  tfe  fall*  in  diis  res|>ect  itito  one  of 
tkecnrorfi  of  Mr.  Law,  to  which  we  have  just  adverted.  Mr.  Law 
foripDt  that  the  utter  noncoiivertihility  of  his  projected  paper  into  a 
definite  quantity  of  silver,  at  either  llie  existing  or  any  subsequent 
and  known  period,  ^^ould  render  its  value  dependent  partly  on  the 
capiife  4»f  dtc  holders,  and  partly,  m  doubt,  also  ou  the  extent  of 
UB  issue. 

Wc  now  advance  to  the  work  of  Mr,  Eliot»  a  gefitfeman  who, 
though  he  dwells  on  many  of  tlie  more  common  topics,  baa  laid  the 
foimdation  of  iiU  system  in  a  very  extraordinary  doctrine,  which  we 
propose  to  examine  at  i^ome  length.  We  confess  that  we  bad  not 
finticipated  either  the  argument,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  with 
which  the  Committee  are  assailed  from  this  new  quarter,  or  tlie 
enter tatnment  now  at  lust  introduced  into  this  beaten  and  dull  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Eliot,  it  b  trwe,  is  hiitwclf  apparently  very  far  from 
being  generally  romnatic  ;  he  keeps  to  sober  proae  through  his  170 

pages. 
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pa%e»,  aud  Ke  moreuver  classes  himself  among  the  plain  practical 
men ;  but  his  mmn  doctriue  is  su  retincd,  m  nijstfiriouj*,  and  trau- 
scendently  sublime,  that  we  have  found  it  difficult  to  «coonipnu^ 
him  in  hi*  flight,  Ahei  ull,  however,  he  i«  nuU  the  hiimbl«  tol- 
lower,  we  wsli  not  say  exactly  af  Mr,  Law,  but  of  a  Mr.  Smitli, 
jHfho,  as  we  have  but  lately  discovered,  ltd  the  way  some  three  oc 
[r  years  ago  in  lias  uiirial  cAcursioii- 

We  shall  lirst  and  chieliy  apply  ourselves  to  the  tlieory  of  Mr, 
Smith,  aiid  then  shew  li}*t  agreement  of  the  principles  of  these  two 
gentlemen. 

Bullion,  according  to  Mr.  Smith,  ia  not  the  standard  to  wliich  it 
ever  was  intended  or  expected  that  our  currency  should  conforni 
itself.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  tiiat  the  King  puts  his  stamp  on 
pieces  of  gold,  and  thus  converts  them  into  coin,  in  order  to  assure 
his  subjects  tlmt  the  currtnt  and  legal  medium  of  payment  con- 
ftin^  in  this  coin,  shall  contain  gold  of  a  given  quantity  and  tine*- 
fieas,  for  gold  itself  (says  he,)  *  is  variable  in  its  own  value  in  ex- 
chajige  for  commodities ;  whereas  the  standard  w  hich  we  prescribe 
both  for  this  and  for  every  other  country  i&  something  invariable.' 
.t  keeps  ilB  even  course  amidst  the  ten  thousand  relative  changes 
'  ich  arise  in  the  value  of  <tll  commodities^ — represents  at  all  timet 
equal  quantity  of  the  mass  "attaches  itself  to  coin  in  contr»* 
distinction  to  bulliou— i;urvive»  after  the  coin  has  left  the  country 
m  quest  of  a  better  market— lives  in  the  paper  which  yet  remains, 
being  itself  no  tangible  substance,  but  a  principle,  a  notion,  a  senti^ 
menl,  clear,  determinate,  iuvtijiblo,  imtuaterial,  and  indestructible, 
ajiiidst  all  the  mutations  to  \ihich  hiimuu  things  are  liable. 

In  the  present  period  of  the  world,  when  empires  are  passing 
away,  and  all  things  experiencing  so  rapid  and  portentous 
change,  it  is  a  connotation  to  hear  of  any  thing  which  is  steadfast 
and  inimoveable ;  and  we  naturally  long  to  know  both  the  nature 
and  the  name  of  thio  new  subject  of  discovery.  It  has  matty  names. 
In  Mr.  Smith's  vocabulary  it  is  the  '  simple  or  ideal  uttit  '  \  t  is  that 
measure  (existing,  as  we  understand  it,  only  in  the  mind^s  eye,)  to 
^vhich  the  circulating  medium,  of  whatever  name,  ought  to  conforn^ 
:lf,  in  order  to  become  an  accurate  and  unvarying  measure  of  the 
imparative  value  of  ;ill  earthly  commodities.  It  wnt  the  doctrine 
some  of  the  ancient  sectjs  of  philosophy  that  evil  first  entered 
into  this  disordered  viorld,  in  consequence  of  the  intractability  of 
matter.  If  matter  would  but  have  followed  mind,  non*  of  our  pre- 
sent miseries  or  vices  would  have  hud  place  among  us.  The  vicet 
and  nuseries  of  our  present  disordered  currency  arise,  according  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  new  sect  of  Mr,  Smith,  from  the  intractability 
of  bullion.  Bullion  refuses  to  follow  the  ideal  unit.  It  rises  and  it 
Is  according  to  certain  humours  of  its  own^  aad^  on  the  ground  of 
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tiitractabitity,  t)iey  requtrc  us  completeiT  to  discard  it  a 
standard.  For  shall  we  follow  bull  tod,  say  ttey,  (Ijreathinp;  in  this 
Inspect  the  ver^  spirit  of  Mr.  F-aw,)  in  alt  ibese  eccet  f  Shall 

TTO  walk  in  the  inicic  of  tltis  capriciinis  and  ever  jhh  Ip, 

and  when  ue  know  ihat  tbe  tiiJiies  have  been  £o  fruidui  (iui 
last  two  or  three  hundred  years  as  to  have  reditceil  the  \ . 
gold  bullion  below  one-third  of  its  former  ainount,  sum!  have  ot 
course  proportionably  changed  itn  relation  to  the  simple  and  eter- 
nal unit,  shall  we  still  abide  k  as  a  standard  ? — ^This  is  not  ex- 
actly the  complaint.  It  is  true  that  ilie  fniitfuhiess  of  the  mines 
has  cheapened  both  gold  a»d  silver ;  but  it  is  tlieir  dearress  not 
their  cheapntifis— it  ie  a  merely  suspected  and  very  recent  dearness, 
not  their  ascertained  ^and  prt^ressive  cheapness,  \\hich  is  now  to 
be  obviated  by  resorting  to  the  eternal  standard  of  the  unit,  \Vher« 
iheoj  we  venture  to  ask,  %vas  the  unit  during  the  250  years  of  declen- 
aion  in  the  value  of  bullion  which  preceded  J 797  *  n*e  doctrine  wa» 
not  discovered  till  some  few  years  after  the  suspension  of  our  cash 
payments,  when  the  depressed  state  of  tlie  Irish  cKchiinge  began  to 
call  forth  the  exercise  of  genius  on  that  subject.  *  How  surprising  ia 
it  (said  Mr.  Smith,  who  wrote  at  that  penod)  that  no  real  theory  of 
tnonf  y  has  yet  been  given  to  the  public !  Even  Dr.  Adam  Smith 
was  quite  ignorant  of  it ;  all  the  wrilers  on  this  subject  hiUicrto 
appear  to  have  amused  themseh  es  with  speculations  on  the  prac- 
tical part.  He  then  proceeds  to  •  dispel  this  darkue-as/  by  revealing 
the  doctrine  which  we  have  dem^be^. 

That  we  have  not  mbstated  it  will  appear  from  the  following 
quotations : 

*  'This  ideal  standard,  or  as  it  will  in  future  be  called  the  standard 
limit,  iippt^tiri  to  he  soinethingof  the  samt;  nature  with  the  letter  placed 
for  the  unknown  qitanttty  in  algebra;  it  has  no  real  value  itsdfj  but  by 
it  the  rektive  vwlues  of  all  articles  are  fixed/ —*  The  very  circum- 
fttante  allowed — that  gold  nnd  sther  vary  in  their  vahll^ themselves,  is 
a  most  convincing  proof  That  there  exists  another  stniidard  of  value; 
else  how  could  the  variation  in  their  value  be  ascertained  ?  Coins  pass 
onSy  m  %yxnho\f,  or  tokens  ut  the  f^tandard  uitit^  and  not  as  the  stand- 
artis  (jt  vaiuf:  themseives,  nor  even  accordinsj  to  their  real  value,  but 
always  according  tr>  that  pruportinn  of  the  stiuidard  unit  they  are  tii- 
tcnded  to  represent,  A  standtird  unit  is  necessary  in  all  countries,  and 
is  to  be  ff)U[iiJ  every  where.  It  is  the  groundwork  or  true  first  princi- 
ple on  which  the  existence  of  the  culris  ii  fuui^dcd.' 

We  admirf!  the  sublimity  and  escellence  of  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Smith,  so  far  as  it  ie  displaced  in  the  pass;i«ic  which  we  have  jti^t 
quoted.  We  are  enraptured  with  the  ideal  perfection  llui»  set 
before  us.  But  now  our  difficulty  commences ;  for  he  proceeds 
to  tell  us  that  <  the  standard  imit  in  England  h  the  pound  sit«»P> 
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ting/  and  Uiat  altliough  '  gold,  silver,  mid  bullion  are  daily  bought 
3iuf  sold  aud  tiucluate  in  va.lue/  yet,  '  whenever  they  are  niade 
into  €oiii8,  ihey  assume  a  iieM'  cUaraclir.'-— '  As  represi,niting  a  cer- 
tain fMoportion  the  standard  unit,  they  become  (as  he  assures  m) 
iixed  and  iuvai  iable  in  llicir  value,  aiad  continue  so  as  long  as  they 
are  so  emjjioytd.' 

We  confess  that,  deep  as  we  are  in  these  re.searchea^  ^ve  caniiot 
understand  how  it  hi  diat  gold  acquires,  aa  soon  an  it  is  converteii 
into  coiiij  ihid  properly  of  invariability  and  tiie  consequent  faculty 
of  aci'urately  represcuting  die  standard  unit,  Tlie  current  value 
of  gold  coin  can  only  vary  from  thai  of  buliioti,  to  a  definite  ex- 
tent, iuasuiuth  aa  each  it*  convertible  into  the  otlier,  and  will  not 
fail  to  be  so  converted  when  the  icniplalion  arrives  at  a  certain 
point.  Coin  therefore  follows  bullion  and  not  tlie  id^^al  unit. 
From  the  state  of  the  Idwn  which  regulate  our  coin,  its  value  may 
occasionally  be  somewhat  different  from  that  of  buliiim.  But  this 
diifcrence  is  necessarily  conliiied  williin  narrow  limits^  and  iu  this 
respect,  paper,  so  long  as  it  is  at  any  moment  convertible  into  coin, 
stands  hi  the  same  relation  to  bullion  as  coin  itself.  It  is  oidy 
uhen  ptipcr  is  no  longer  changeable  into  cash,  and  by  the  meani 
of  cash  into  bullion — it  is  only  \\hen  we  remove  the  restrainti 
whicli  confined  its  ^vanderings  within  certain  limits,  that  it  be- 
comes possible  for  it  to  tiy  av^  ay  in  pursuit  of  the  standard  unit. 

Sliil,  however,  paper,  when  thus  set  at  liberty,  nmy  or  may  not 
pursue  that  path  ii)  the  air  which  will  conduct  it  to  the  ideal  unit. 
Tlie  nuit  we  grant  is  absolutely  perfect  and  invariable;  we  grant 
»lso  that  bullion  is  somewhat  variable.  But  because  bullio]i  ts 
variable,  it  doe.s  not  seem  to  follow  that  whatever  varies  from  it  is 
tlierefore  necessarily  invariable,  The  emuncipated  papei*  currency 
is  likely  soon  to  vary,  and  may  Hy  ten  thousand  leagues  from  the 
ideal  nnit  instead  of  approachiug  towards  it,  for  there  is  no  natural 
attraction  between  thii  one  and  the  other.  This  Is  a  circuinslatice 
to  which  Mr.  Smitli  has  not  adverted. 

May  we  here  venture  to  offer  some  conjecture  respecting  the 
cause  of  that  paijiajjle  error  into  wliichj  as  we  w  ould  hunibly  stjb- 
mit,  both  this  anlhor  and  his  disciple  Mr.  Eliot^  have  fallen.  Mr. 
Smitli  has  evidently  a  pai^sion  for  nonentities,  for  in  these  alone 
he  perceives  that  perfection  resides.  He  therefore  has  been 
tempted,  as  w  e  suspect,  to  pursue  perfection  dnough  die  mediuia 
of  any  nonentity  w  hich  ha  (opened  tu  present  itself  to  his  imagijia- 
tion  in  the  course  of  his  jesearchf  s.  lint  by  certain  mtleors  of 
this  class,  he  hais  been  led  astray  from  his  own  plain  and  sober 
path.  F{e  finds,  for  exstmple,  that  our  Englisli  mouey  of  acc<iunt 
consists  in  pounds  sterling.  Now,  as  no  coin  of  an  exact  pound 
sub^isty^  a  pound  iterlmg  liai^  some  link  appearance  of  a  non- 
entity. 
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entity.  It  should  however  be  rememheretl,  that  when  tw  enty-^>rie 
]!k>imdb  are  pat  togeAer,  they  are  then  fuily  and  correctly  exbi* 
bited  to  the  sensea  in  ihc  material  shape  of  twenty  guineas,  which 
gutneus  also  contain  a  determinate  quantity  of  that  tangible  ar- 
ticl«  called  btill  toa.  If  a  }>ound  sterling  is  not  now  equivalent  to 
a  full  pound  of  silver,  as  it  once  wits;  Mr.  Sniiih  is  indebted  for 
ihis  a<Himtage  in  llie  argument  to  the  frauds  practised  by  our  fore- 
fethei*3,  by  which  a  pound  in  this  respect  is  made  to  partake  of  the 
tobirtantial  excellence  of  a  nonentity.  Still  however  it  possesses 
Ikh  eiscellence  birt  in  part.  It  is  equal  even  now  to  a  certain  de- 
finite portion  of  a  pound  of  precious  metah  It  is  only  Vihen 
Coin  shall  have  been  entirely  supplanted  by  paper^  and  when  the 
bsues  of  such  inconvertible  paper  shall  have  been  indefinitely  in- 
creascrfj,  that  tlie  countn-  will  po^ess  a  currency,  which,  by  ap* 
pro?tiinatiug  in  m  nature  more  and  more  to  a  noneutit)',  may  finally 
attain  that  e^ntiul  properl}^  of  invariability  which  constitutes  the 
Qit<<ipeakaljle  perfection  of  the  ideal  nnit. 

We  htive  observed  that  the  standard  unit  has  many  names.  Mr. 
Smith  tellh  us,  on  the  authority  of  Montesquieu,  that  sonicwhere  in 
Africa  (but  he  does  not  mention  in  what  part  of  that  enlightened 
roniinent)  it  goes  by  the  denomination  of  a  mtteouU.  *  Is  the 
tnacoute  a  coin  V  says  the  lively  Frenchman.  *  Is  it  a  token  f 
Is  rt  a  measure  ?  It  is  a  sign  purely  ideal  for  fixing  the  value  of 
flieir  commodities.* 

In  ihe  work  of  Mr.  Ettox  a  new  name  is  given  to  thb  self- 
same  unit,  by  which,  if  we  !iad  not  before  studied  in  the  school  of 
Mr,  Smith  J  should  have  been  in  great  danger  of  being  misled. 
Havings  howevQr,  after  much  labour  of  the  brain,  taken  our  de- 
grees tmder  that  eminent  professor,  we  had  our  minds  prepared  fof 
the  farther  lectures  of  Mr.  Eliot,  and  were  not  therefore  greatly 
aurprised  to  find  ojirsplves  Introduced  once  more  to  our  friend  the 
macoute,  and  the  ideal  slatidaid  of  miit,  mider  the  sober  title  of 
the  'monet/ofaicoimio/themei-chafits,'  But  Mr,  Eliot  shall 
ll«re  speak  for  himself. 

*  There  is  a  fundamental  mistake  which  runs  through  the  whole  of 
Mr»  Huskisson's  argument — he  considers  the  guinea  as  the  measure 
and  stancla-rd  of  value,  and  the  Bauk  note  as  the  proportional  represen- 
lative  of  that  guinea,  or  something  wor^e.  Now  1  affirm  ihat  the  only 
original  national  measure  of  value  is  the  pouufi  sterling,  in  money  of 
account,  and  was  so  long  before  a  guinea  was  coined:  for  all  monled 
value  must  be  in  account  ouiy,  or  it  never  could  be  ascertainably  fi,xcd 
to  aiiy  valuation  whatever;  coin  of  whatever  iort  or  kind;  whethor 
gold,  silver,  or  cop|jcr;  whether  the  guinea  of  England,  the  louis  d'or 
France,  the  ducat  of  Holland,  the  sequin  of  Venice,  or  even  lliC 
iron  money  of  Lycurgus,  whatever  in  itMflf  posse^seii  ikSi  embridied 
form,  and  an  intriusic  value,  must,  as  a  material  commodity,  be  subject 
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to  variatioti,  under  the  universal  principle  of  the  relative  proportioBS 
ef  product  and  demand.  And  paradaxical  as  it  may  seem  in,  theory, 
it  is  nevertheless  most  incontrovertibly  true  in  practice  tliat  it  is  tku 
very  attribute  vi  intrirtsicality  which  necessarily  imposes  the  qualily  of 
TariatioQ,  It  is  the  ideal  money  of  account  only  which  admits  ol  itf 
variable  value;  because  ii  is  not  formed  of  tub^tantrnt,  and,  therefore, 
variable  materi-ab/ 

We  bave^  in  commentuig  on  Mr.  Smith,  already  anticipated  diis 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Eliot,  a  doctrjue  whicb  serves  as  the  fuundatjim 
of  his  whole  book.  There  is  however  one  curious  ctrciim^jtanc^  oti 
which  it  rcmainji  for  us  to  animadvert.  Mr.  Eiiot  would  le<id  us 
to  suppose  that  moaey  of  accouut  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
it  generally  is.  The  fact  is  this  i  Tlie  current  money  of  Ham* 
burghp  for  example,  being  liable  to  variation,  ou  account  of  its 
consisting  of  the  worn,  <ie;^radedj  aud  uncertain  coins  of  several 
surrounding  countries.  Hank  money,  or  money  of  accouist,  lias  beea 
instituted  and  employed  in  nil  the  larger  tiausaction^  of  commerce. 
'Hiis  Bank  money,  instead  of  deviatuig  from  bullion  in  order  that 
it  may  conform  iiyelf  to  a  merely  ideal  unit,  as  the  reader  of  tbe 
passage  from  Mi'.  Eliot,  wliii:li  we  have  just  quoleiJ,  would  sup- 
pose it  to  do,  is  secured  against  ali  such  deviations  by  the  nwaiu 
of  actud  lodgments  of  bullion  made  by  the  merchants  in  the  Bank 
in  queistion,  for  which  the  Bank  money  is  exchangeable.  Our  rea- 
ders  will  doubtless  admire  \\'ith  us  the  ingenuity  with  which  tJiia 
Bank  money,  or  money  of  account,  is  turned  into  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  piinciple  of  the  ideal  unit.  Variiibiiity,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Eliotj  is  precluded  by  money  of  account.  But  ho 
precluded?  It  is  precluded  by  making  money  of  account  coii^ist 
of  a  Bank  paper,  vvbirb  Bank  paper  is  convertible  into  that  exact 
portion  of  the  prerions  metalHj  tor  wljich  it  is  in  fact  a  recif^me 
or  receipt*  The  money  of  accouut  is  thus  strictly  identified  wilb 
bullion  itself.  Such  is  the  fitHmyn,  and  such  has  been  the  Dutch 
mocb  of  precJiMling  variabilitx.  But  -what  is  Mr,  Eliot's  mode? 
By  departing  from  the  nature,  and  yet  resorting  to  the  name  of 
money  of  account— by  forsaking  btillion^by  repudiating  it  as  a 
standard — ^by  preferring  any  tiling  merely  ideal,  to  bullion — by 
asserting  the  variation  to  be  in  the  bullion  and  not  in  the  i>«f>er^ 
when  they  separate  from  each  other—  by  representing  immateriality 
to  be  of  the  very  e.«<iFence  of  every  true  stantlanl  of  value,  (a  sen- 
timent subversive  of  the  very  principle  of  a  standard  J  by  saying, 
in  substance  exactly  with  Mr.  Smith,  lliat  th*^  deparlnre  of  the 
existing  currency  from  bullion  is  no  te&t  or  measure  of  deprecia- 
tion, but  is  to  be  conjtidered  as  implying  an  approximation  to  ilie 
ideal  tinit. 

We  have  now,  as  we  trusty  sufficiently  shewn  tliat  these  two 
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writers  completdy  renounce  the  principle  of  a  standard,  as  indeed 
Mr.  Law  had  dune  before  llienij  and  as  Mr.  IJosanquct  also  lias 
plauri}'  and  avowedly  done.  If  there  be  no  standard,  there  is  im- 
doubtodly  no  depreciation.  Although  Bunk  notejj  should  fali  as 
low  as  the  a&signats  of  France,  or  as  the  paper  of  America,  issued 
during  her  war  for  independence,  or  as  the  paper  of  Mr.  Law, 
still,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  these  gentlemen,  they  cannot  be 
df'preciated,  for  there  ia  uo  point  from  which  deprecktion  can  be 
reckoned. 

The  philosophers  of  this .  school  have  their  several  degrees  of 
exti  ^ivagauce ;  but  have  no  diHxculty  in  asitigniug  to  Mr>  Smith,; 
and  indeed  also  to  Mr.  Eliot,  the  pre-eminence  o\er  Mr.  Law, 
sin^ie  it  was  reserved  for  llieui  cKpreti&lj  to  assert  immateriuUt;;  to* 
be  requisite  to  every  true  standard  of  value.  These  then  are  the 
fathers  of  the  present  nice  of  practical  men.  To  us  they  appear 
to  be  visionaries  of  so  high  an  order,  that  wc  know  not  to  whom 
can  more  aptly  compare  lliem  Uian  to  that  sublime  RGiiius  in  the 
island  of  Ijaputa,  whose  occupation  Dr.  S\'i  ift,  if  we  rightly  recol- 
lect, describes  to  have  beeu  that  of  discovering  the  art  of  reducing 
matter  into  spirit,  and  of  converting  into  pure  and  simple  tlieory  all 
tlje  practical  knowledge  and  exijerience  of  the  world. 

There  is  anotJjer  description  of  reasoners  who,  though  they  pro- 
fess to  look  to  a  titi^iMe  and  visible,  and  therelbre  to  a  real  staudiu^, 
will  yet,  on  a  close  examination  of  their  tenets,  be  found  to  proceed 
nearly  to  ijie  \ery  aanie  length,  as  the  supporteis  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  ideal  nuit,  and  to  be  perhaps  still  more  insecure  guides,  on  ac- 
count of  the  confusion  tn  which  they  involve  tlieir  tlieorv- 

Among  die  chiefs  of  tliis  second  class,  we  rank  Mr.  Fonhlanqne 
and  Mr.  Chalmers.  The  leading  tenet  by  which  they  distinguish 
tliemsclves  from  the  Bnllion  Committee  is,  that  it  is  not  bullion  but 
coin  which  is,  and  always  was,  die  true  standard  of  the  cui  rency 
of  the  country.  They  maintain  that  it  is  an  error  to  call  bulboa 
the  standard,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  die  article  which  either  is,  or  ever 
yas  d^'mandable  us  n  legal  payment.  We  should  not  quarrel  with 
tliese  theorists  if  in  thus  repiesenling  coin  to  be  ttie  standard,  they 
would  take  c^tre  alwa)s  to  shicw  that  they  speak  of  real  coin,  at  id  if 
also  in  talking  of  its  value,  diey  would  take  care  alw  ays  to  shew 
that  they  mean  that  value  in  reference  to  bullion,  which  coin  alw  ays 
bore  when  it  freely  circulated,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  Ennk  paid 
m  cash ;  and  which  it  always  must  bear  while  there  is  no  suspension 
of  cash  payments.  We  ourselves  by  terming  bullion  the  standardt 
by  no  meauii  wish  to  imply  that  we  require  an  exact  conformity  of 
our  currency  to  it.  An  occasional  deviation  of  about  one  per  cent, 
was  always  apt  to  result  from  iImj  wearing  of  onr  guineas,  and  a 
fiirtlicr  occasional  devi'dtiou  of  three  or  four  per  cent.  frOCl  tUeir  not 
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being  exportable  or  conveitible,  except  when  light,  into  bullion, 
^^Ve  are  disposed  to  call  Inillioii  Uie  alundaici,  to  denominate  Uijs 
linavoidable  differeriqe  depreciaition,  and  we  would  not  complaiti 
bf  a  present  deprecialion  of  paper  to  tlie  same^  or  even  to  some- 
^thingnear  the  same  extent, 

But  these  gentlemci]  are  not  satisfiE'd  to  contemplate  coin  as  aul&- 
^BCf.  to  a  <leviatioa  from  die  standard  of  bullion  only  to  this,  or  in- 
I  deed  to  any  limited  degree.    Coin,  they  say,  now  deviates  in  fact 
I  much  more  considerably  tlian  forjnerly,  and  ihey  plead  for  vvliat- 
rever  niay  be  the  extent  of  the  deviation  which  happeui  to  exist- 
iThe  principle  therefore  of  these  gentlemen  is  practically  ihesanie  as 
I  tliat  of  tlie  ideal  unit.    'Oiey  have  no  standard.    Let  die  present  20 
pr  25  per  cent,  difference  between  the  vnhie  of  our  circulating 
Biedinm  and  bullion  be  extended  to  40,  to  50^  to  80  ur  90  p^r 
fpent,  still  tlieir  principle  will  support  ibem  in  tb«  doctrine  tbat  there 
pfi  no  depreciation,- — Still  tbey  may  continue  to  say  that  coin  in  tl>eir 
view  of  the  subject  is  the  stiiudard,  and  there  may  still  e\ist  some 
[solitary  guineas  in  the  country,  which  some  individuuls  muy  liappen 
wo  pass  among  their  paper  witliout  being  able  to  cfaiin  any  discount. 
rThe  assertory  of  this  doctrine  do  not  indeed  distinctly  acknowledge 
(that  they  mean  to  proceed  this  length.    liut  we  altirm,  that  if  they 
ffhali  stop  short,  tbey  certainly  will  be  unfaithful  to  their  own  doc- 
"ne ;  and  we  cannot  help  observing  abo,  that  they  have  not  specified 
{at  what  point  they  mean  lo  slop.  We  would  therefore  earnestly  re- 
b<qiiest  them  to  consider  what  is  the  degree  of  difference  bet%veen  the 
[|)rice  of  bullion  and  of  paper,  which  w  ill  induce  them  to  consider 
Lfyaper  ay  depreciated,  and  what  the  mode  by  which  they  will  here- 
Ij^fter  reconcile  their  admission  of  the  exlstetice  of  a  depreciation 
with  their  present  principles. 

There  is  anoUier  general  and  sweeping  answer  given  to  all  the 
^^eadiiig  principles  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  which  has  been  al- 
ready stated,  but  which  we  must  not  fail  here  more  particularly  to 
notice.    It  is  that  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  is  tlie  sole  cause, 
rtioth  of  tlie  present  high  price  of  gold,  and  of  tlie  depi-easion  of  our 
©xclianges,    On  this  extcjisive  and  important  topic  we  will  at  pre- 
^.sent  content  ourselves  witli  a  very  few  brief  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  the  very  term  unfavonrabh-  balimce  of  t  rade 
^■is^  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  commonly  used,  and  as  we  hope  here- 
^^uifter  to  shew,  extreniely  incorrect. 

Secondly,  the  mjfavourable  balance  of  trade,  or  rather  of  pay- 
^Kfneut^,  which  is  affirmed  to  ha\  c  exieted  diu  uig  nearly  li^e    hole  of 
|B4he  last  tliree  ycMira*,  (for  the  exclmngcj?  have  been  unfavourable  for 
^^all  that  time,)  is  inferred  from  documents  ueceysajily  imperrect, 
and  is  therefore  assumed  without  sufficient  proof. 

But,  ui  the  third  places,  supposinfr,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  tliis 
^OL.  V,  NO.  IX.  u  unfa- 
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ttnfavourable  balance  of  trude  and  of  payments  to  have  existed,  and 
to  be  ibe  sole  cause  rti  the  present  evif ,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the 
same  cause  may  not  continue,  and  may  not  by  its  continuance  pro- 
duce a  silitl  fnrtlier  diminution  of  the  value  of  our  paper  in  exchange 
for  ^old,  and  a  stih  farlher  fall  c if  our  exchanges,  At)Out  three  suc- 
cessive years  of  unfavourabJe  balance  have,  according  to  this  princi- 
ple, already  jiast,  and  vi  here  is  the  ground  for  trusting  that  three  more 
years,  or  even  three  times  three  may  not  be  added  to  the  number: 
or  where;,  according  to  the  doctrine  in  question,  is  our  security 
against  the  greatest  imaginable  fall  of  our  exchanges  even  in  a  single 
year  '  The  asaerters  of  this  doctrine  ought  at  least  to  mitigate  our 
fears,  by  shewing  that  there  is  some  limit  to  the  depresf^ion.  They 
ought  to  place  clrarly  before  our  eyes  some  point,  below  which,  in 
spite  even  of  the  most  unhappy  contitiuance  of  what  they  call  our 
imfavourtible  balance  of  trade,  the  value  of  our  paper  cannot  sink. 
Not  one  of  the  pintiphleta  before  us  suggests  the  existence  of  any 
sucii  limit.  We  are  therefore  in  this  case  at  the  mercy  of  that  un- 
explained thm*;,  un  unlavnnrable  balance  of  trade,  as  in  the  imra,e* 
diiiteiy  precetling  case,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  coin  which  entirely 
accommodates  itself  to  paper,  and  as  in  the  first  mentioned  case, 
we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  ideal  unit. 

We  observe,  fourthly,  that  so  far  as  appears  from  the  only  ac- 
credited tables,  bet\'v  een  the  lime  of  the  reformation  of  our  gold 
coin  ( 1 77 fi),  to  that  ot  the  suspension  of  the  cash  payments  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  market-price  of  gold  (we  refer  to  this  rather 
thiin  tf>  the  more  involved  question  of  the  exchange**)  never  depart- 
ed in  |ioint  of  fact  in  more  than  a  very  trifling  degree  from  the  mint- 
price.  But  during  those  ^4  yearn,  was  there  no  fluctuation  in  what 
IS  called  the  biilance  of  trade  ?  Ih  it  not  obvious  that  there  must  have 
dien  existed  some  check  to  deprt- ciation  of  which  we  are  now  dea- 
tittite.  This  check  eousisted  in  the  liability  to  be  drained  of  cash,  to 
whieh  the  Hank  was  then  expofied  in  the  event  of  any  material  rise 
in  ihe  price  of  bullion,  in  die  actual  export  of  gold  which  then  took 
place,  and  in  the  limitation  of  paper  to  which  the  directors  were 
accust<>med  to  resort;  a  measure  which  they  themselveg  acknow* 
ledge  that  they  now  should  adopt,  if  they  expected  soon  to  be  com- 
pel led  to  resume  iheir  cash  pjivinents. 

We  are  here  reminded  of  a  work  of  Mr.  Wi  lsox,  a  Director  of 
the  Bank  of  Scotland,  o>j  the  subject  of  dHpreciation,  which  Wft 
by  accident  omitted  before  to  notice.  This  i  espectable  writer  op- 
po!*es  the  conclusions  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  and  calls  our  at- 
tentinu  chiefly  to  the  price  of  com,  as  bearing  on  the  great  subject 
hi  dispute.  He  admits  that  the  facility  of  creating  paper  produced 
by  '  the  suspension  of  payments  in  specie  enabled  us  to  maintain 
thote  inci  eased  noinli^l  prices'  whi^li  a  few  years  ago  a  scarcity  of 
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com  aggravated  by  the  nature  of  our  corn  laws  produce*!,  and  says* 
fljat  these  '  prices  tnusl  odierwise  have  beea  checked  by  tlie  limited 
nature  of  our  circulating  niediuin.'  ITiis  amounts  to  an  admission 
of  the  whole  of  our  preceding  observation,  and  indeed  as  we  think 
of  the  main  point  of  the  jireyent  dispute.* 

We  observe  then,  lastly,  that  from  whatever  cause  the  fall  of  our 
exchanges  and  the  high  price  of  bullion  may  proceed,  a  reduction  of 
our  Bank  notes  must  operate  in  the  vtay  of  mitigation,  or  rather 
indeed  of  cure*  This  we  stated  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
paper.  We  shewed,  from  the  ver^  admbsion  of  Mr.  Hill,  that  a 
limitation  of  tlie  quantity  of  the  circulating  medium  tended  most 
unquestionably  to  improve  its  value — to  improve  its  value  in  com- 
parison not  only  with  commodities  exchanged  for  it  at  home,  of 
which  we  shewt^d  bullion  to  be  one,  but  aho  with  bullion  exchanged 
for  it  abroad,  and  with  foreign  coin  exchanged  for  it  abroad,  in 

Nojlier  words  to  improve  the  istate  of  our  exchanges. 
^,  Of  the  difficulty  of  applying  this  remedy,  of  the  danger  attend- 
ant  on  too  sudden  a  reduction  of  paper,  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
the  question,  whether  the  Bank  should  or  should  not  open  at  any 
time,  which  can  be  now  distuictly  and  confulently  prescribed,  we 
are  fully  aware.  We  leave  the  detcnniiiation  of  such  points  to  those 
w  horn  it  most  concerns ;  we  sufficiently  perform  our  part  in  en- 
deavouring to  combat  some  of  the  dangerous  and  delusive  princi- 
ples w  hich  have  been  put  forvi  ard  on  this  subject. 

Of  the  pamphlets  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bullion  Re- 
port, the  two  priiiripalhave  already  been  reviewed  by  us  in  former 
Numbers  ;  that  of  Mr.  Kicahdo,  and  the  important  publication 
of  Mr.  Hijst:EssoN.  A  modest  Tract  on  the  same  side  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Ho  ake  ^  which  we  recommend  to  the  perusal  of 
our  readers.  AiiA  at  th^  moment  when  we  are  concluding  this 
article,  a  pamphlet  entitled  'Thoughts  on  the  expediency  of  estabUsh- 
Jltg  a  new  chartered  Bi^uk/  by  Joseph  Mary  att,  Esq.  M,  P.  has 
added  itself  to  the  lofty  pile  uj>on  our  table.  Mr.  M  ai  yait  enleis  with 
much  pers(>icwity  into  some  of  the  chief  points  whit  h  are  contested, 
and  in  the  following  passage  has  huppilv  illustrated  the  influence  of 

 ■2_  

•  We  fsArthat  Mr.  Wilson  tnisU  fat  too  Jnuch  to  the  circmuitance  of  our  BJtcliangi?s 
hiiviiig  recovej-td  alter  the  years  of  sfLaincity.  The  eicKange  with  Hiiiiibur|:h  did  Pt»t 
then  deviiiTe  ironi  what  Mr.  WiJioti  in  his  tables  ri'pTesenla  the  par  nittrc  ihm  eiglit 
and  a  half  p«r  cent,  wltich  Hmoiuued  to  Ihlle  lugre  than  a  t^uictuBlioo  ot  ihe  exchange, 
prfjperly  so  called.  Thr  Hdinburgh  eicbange  U  statud  by  him  It)  have  deviated  iu  Ja* 
tlutiry  last  nbove  ?S  per  ceji!.  end  we  undrntiind  tt  to  bn^re  fiill«ri  slill  tiiarf  since. 
We  hope  to  eriic?r  tkjilier  iiuu  thii  branch  of  the  (ubjeci  at  ftfumre  opportunity-  Mr. 
WiUou  thijib,  Willi  Mr,  Funblsnque  iHtd  athm.  (eudtts  we  have  ubstr^inl  In  rmr  t«tt* 
Mr,  I,aw  ii  ol  tlic  iame  wiitliiietit,)  that  B«nik  phpcr  ne^er  csii  be  issued  tu  PS.tL'ts,  iu 
•f  tniitl)  HI  lite  supply  can  n^^er  exceed  the  deuiiKid.  We  have  already  ri'mnrked  Crti 
e  duugerom  miXme.  ul  this  errctr.  ^ 
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.  everj  augmentation  of  circuiating  ineilium  in  l  aising  Uie  price  of 
ci)fnaioditte5,  and  in  tinully  pr<j(lucing ,  through  the  augmentalion  of 
those  prices,  a  rise  in  the  price  of  foreign  bilU,  qt  in  other  words 
&  fall  in  Uie  cxdianges. 

*  In  sonni  parts  of  India,'  he  saj-^,  *  smiiH  shells  called  cowritfs  are 
tjst<l  itk  a  circulating  medium.  It  a  violent  stortn  were  to  throw  up  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  these  cow  ties  upon  ihe  coast,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  f^reaier  number  of  them  viould  soyn  be  given  in  escharige  for  eveiy 
ifther  comigrjdity ;  and  just  the  same  effect  is  produced  here,  by  the 
increased  m  inimicture  of  our  paper  circulating  meiiium.  If  we  catui- 
der  Iknk  nolps  fi»  being  purchased  by  conimodiiies,  instead  of  consi- 
dering commodities  as  being  purchftijcn  hy  Bank  notes,  we  i^hall  readily 
rfsnctiive  how  (he  increaSt;  of  ihtir  qnanuty  dimim^hfs  their  relative  va- 
lue. Iin  point  rf  fact,  whenever  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  cir- 
culating medium  r>f  a  cmintry  takes  place,  while  the  quantity  of  com- 
moditica  remains  the  ^arae,  nn  incif  iise  in  the  price  of  commodities, 
imd  a  correspondent  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  circulatinj*  medium 
taust  ueceasarily  follow/ 

Allhougli  a  considemble  augmentation  of  mir  Bank  paper  appears 
by  the  doctiments  laid  before  the  Bullion  Committee,  as  is  ell  as  by 
an  accoitnt  recently  laid  before  Parliament,  to  havq  taken  place, 
we  fmght  not  to  assume  that  even  any  new  quantity  of  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  production  of  that  effect  which  \n  here 
supposed  to  result  from  a  storm  throvving  up  a  new  quantity  of 
COM  ries.  The  new  ecconomy  which  thf  extension  of  our  banking 
■jiyjjtem  and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances  occasion  in  the  use  of 
paper  may  silently  produce  an  influence  on  prices  as  certain  and 
tronsiderahle  as  a  positive  augmpniatioii  of  its  amfiunt. 

Mr.  Maryatt  proceeds  to  say  :  '  * 

'  Nor  is  this  evil  ciinfined  to  articles  of  our  own  growth  anti  maittl- 
facttui?,  but  extends  to  our  foreign  commerce  by  its  influence  on  the 
foreign  exchanges;  for  when  ihe  currency  of  a  country  is  depreciatedt 
it  will  no  lonf^er  purchnso  the  samtf  amount  of  ffireign  money  as  before, 
to  be  invested  in  foreign  commodiiies ;  or,  to  put  the  case  in  the  oppo- 
site way^  if  a  merchant  upon  the  continent  is  offered  a  bill  of  exchange 
upon  London^  for  which  he  is  to  receive  Bank  notes,  not  convertible 
into  specie,  those  notes  Cirin  only  be  invetled  in  comnioclittes  here  at  an 
fidvanced  price;  and,  therefore,  he  will  unly  take  the  bill  of  exchange 
at  such  a  depreciateid  rate  as  indemnifies  him  for  the  advanced  price  of 
the  commudiiies,' 

But  however  we  may  agree  with  Mr.  Marryatt  in  these  p<m* 
tions,  we  confess  that  our  minds  are  hy  no  me;nis  in  unisoii  with 

in  respect  to  the  leading  suggestion  of  his  pamphlet.  Certain 
Directors  of  ihe  Bank  of  Enj^iand^  in  common  with  c*^rtwn  other 
bisectors  of  the  East  ludia  Company,  have  been  guilty,  as  Mr. 
Ifaryat  states,  of  supporting  a  Marine  luturance  Bill  lately  bro^igUt 

into 
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into  parliament,  tisainst  >which  he  contemled  on  ^e  grpun^  of 
ill  violating  the  rights  of  two  Aatteted  ccfmpanies.=  ^Oiiia  pro- 
jfe«ted  violalibn  of  dmiters  ought  to  be.  punisbe^  ^  it  ^puld  se^^ 
hj  an  actual  fawasioii  of  ttie  Bank  charter,  '  ^nd  *  the  ne^ 
.estaMishment  would  moreover  be  made  the  instruttient  of  putting 
tiie  issues  of  the  Bank  to  that  test,  (Ik  w^nt  of  whidh  is  tlie  cause 
of  the  alledged- excess  and  depreciation  of  our-circiila^tlg  la^' 
dium.* 

If  the  present  evil  arose  from  an  insufficient  quantity  of  paper 
currency,  we  could  easily  understand  how  the  creation  of  a  great 
additional  body  of  issuers  of  paper  might  work  a  cure.  If  the 
converse  be  tfie  case,  it  is  at  least  necessary  to  explain  in  what 
manner  the  new  company  is  to  eftect  the  remedy ;  but  we  forbear  to 
enlarge  on  the  subject  of  this  speculation.  Our  principles  incline 
us  to  avoid  unnecessary  change.  ^Ilie  path  which  we  wish  to  tread 
is  simply  that  by  which  we  may  return  in  good  earnest,  though 
not  without  some  prudent  delay,  into  the  footsteps  of  our  ances- 
tors. ,  - 

We  will  add  only  one  word,  which  Mr.  Chalmers,  as  we  hope, 
will  construe  into  a  farther  proof  of  our  dislike  to  innovation. 
We  will  fairly  own  that  we  are  not  quite  free  from  apprehension 
of  some  dimunition  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  our  gold  coin,  or 
some  change  of  its  denomination.  A  measure  of  this  kind  unfor» 
tunately  offers  the  most  easy  mode  of  escape  from  the  evil  of  « 
depreciated  currency,  and  the  recent  advertisement  of  the  Bank, 
8aoclaone^.'J)7  !the  Prxvj  Council,  wiioh  in  €Oni»dqtte«^  ^ 
increasing  diiferiBnce.biatwden  jthe  vaW  of  our  paper  wetA  that  or 
silver,  directs  that  dollars  which  had  been  issued  at  5s.,  a  rate 
supposed  to  be  sufficiently  above  their  value,  shall  in  future  be 
received  and  issued  at  6s.  6d,f  has  strengthened  our  fears  on  this 
subject.  The  fall  in  the  value  of  our  paper  as  compared  with  the 
precious  metals,  (which  it  was  assumed  long  ago  that  a  favourable 
balance  of  trade  would  soon  terminate,)  if  it  should  proceed  much 
farther  may  possibly  be  deemed  to  be  a  depression  too  great  and 
too  rapidly  and  fearfully  advancing  to  admit  of  any  other  adequate 
remedy.  To  lower  on  this  ground  the  standard  of  our  gold  coin 
would  indeed  be  nothing  less  than  an  act  of  bankruptcy  on  the 
part  of  the  state,  and  it  would  be  a  measure  big  with  injustice  as 
it  respects  engagements  between  individuals.  We  have  been  glad 
to  find  that  the  pamphlets  which  we  have  reviewed  do  not  sug- 
fest  any  such  expedient,  but  we  fear  that  they  encourage  us  in 
'ft  course  which  leads  to  it,  and  many  of  them  appear  to  supply, 
though  we  trust  unintentionally,  something  too  like  a  justification 
€i  the  principle.    It  is  for  the  legislature  to  preserve  us  from  this 
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calamity.  Timely  and  preventive  measures  however  can  alow 
check  the  rapid  accumulation  of  difficulties  by  which  we  may  pre- 
sently find  ourselves  surrounded.  Our  conviction  of  the  reali^  (tf 
a  depreciation,  and  our  wish  to  adhere  to  the  old  standard,  maj 
then  come  too  late.  The  season  for  acting,  we  mean  especially  ^ 
season  for  curtailing  our  paper,  may  have  passed,  while  we  are 
beginning  to  suspect^  to  examine,  and  to  deliberate. 


£aRATUM. — In  seme  Copies  a  quotation  appears  at  page  of  whicli 
the  commencement  bad  already  been  given  at  page  52. 
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Which  may  he  procuredy  if  ordered,  of  any  Bookseller  through* 
out  the  British  Empire* 


ARTS,  PINE. 

A  Portrait  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  late  Princefts  Amelia,  engraved  by 
Agar,  frotti  a  painting  by  Mrs.  Mee.    5s.  proofs  10s.  66. 

British  Gallery  of  Portraits,  No.  V.  Atlas  4to.  II.  5».  large  paper  11.  Ids. 

The  Thames;  or  Graphic  Illustrations  of  the  Seats,  Villas,  Buildings,  and 
Scenery,  of  that  River,  No.  XII.    Inaperial  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

British  Gallery  of  Engravings,  No.  VII.    Si.  Ss.  large  paper  81.  ISs.  6d. 

The  Antiquarian  and  Topographical  Cabinet,  Vol.  VIII.  15s.  large  paper 
11.  4s. 

An  engraved  Portrait  of  William  Shakespeare,  at  the  Age  of  Thirty-diree, 
from  an  original  lately  discovered.    10s.  6d.  proofs  11.  Is. 

A  Description  of  the  Ancient  Terra  Cottas  in  the  British  Museum.  By 
Taylor  Combe,  Esq.  With  41  plates,  engraved  after  the  Drawings  of  William 
Alexander,  Esq.   Roy«l  Qvo.  ll.  lis.  6d.  Elephant  21.  ISs.  6d. 

A  Picturesque  Voyage  to  India,  by  the  way  of  China.  By  Thomas  D»*  J 
tatif  R.  A.  and  William  Daniel,  R.  A.   Folio,  with  50  enyraviogs.  .  i9l.  ^ 

ARTS  AND  9CIBHCSS. 

Rees*s  Cyclopadia,  Vol  XVI.   Parts  I.  and  II. 

BIOGRAPHT. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Amelia.   By  Hqporia  Scott.   Ss.  6d. 

.  The  Literanr  Life  and  Select  Works  of  Benjamin  Stillingfleet.  By 
Rev.  William  Cox,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  F.  A.S.   3  vols.  8vo.  Si.  Ss. 

Memoirs  of  the  Political  and  Private  Life  of  James  Caulfield,  Earl  of  , 
Charlemont.   By  Frauci»  Hardy,  Esq.  4to.  ll.  Il8.«d.  large  fMper  Sl.  lS.Od. 

BOTANY. 

A  Botanical  Calendar;  exhibitiug  at  one  View  the  generic  and  spedfie 
nune,  the  class,  order,  and  habitat,  of  all  the  British  plants.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Phelps.    10s.  $d.  large  paper  11.  S$. 

CM8SICS. 

£schyli  (Prometheus  Vinctus  ad  Fidem  Manoscriptorum  eraendavit,  No> 
tM,  ec  Glossarium  adjecit  Carolus  Jacobus  Blomfleld,  A.  B.  Collegii  SSr. 
Trinacatis  apud  Caotabrigieoses  Socius.  6s. 

DRAMA. 

.  The  Family  Legeod,  a  Tragedy.  By  Joanna  BaiUie.   Ss.  iSi. 

Hamlet  Travesti^  in  three  Acts,  with  Annotatioot  by  Dr.  iohamk  smA 
OcQq^e  SMvens,  Esq.  and  other  commeatatovi.  5s. 
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The  Dramatic  Work*  of  George  LUlo;  with  Merociirs  of  the  Author.  By 
Thomas  Davies.   2  vols.  r^ydl^lSitio. 

EDUCXtlON. 

Moral  Truths  and  Studies  in  Natural  History.    By  Mr.  Cockle.  7s. 
The  History  anS  Adventures  bf  LIbtle  Hedry^  exempUBecF  in  a  series  of 
Figures.  6s. 

A  new  Introduction  to  Reading,  adapted  jto  Children  from  Six  to  TweW? 
YUirs  of  Age.    By  the  Rev.  G.  Davies,  A.  M.   8vb.  3$. 

A  Treatise  on  Mechanics,  principally  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
public  Seminaries,  illustrated  by  a  great  number  of  examples.  By  W.  Mar- 
latt.  8vu.  16s. 

A  practical  Treatise  on  the  use  of  the  Globes,  illustrated  with  an  extensive 
and  select  variety  of  Questions,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  W.  Thackwray.  3s. 

HISTORY. 

The  Chronicles  of  Eoguerrand  de  Monstrelet.  Translated  bv  Thomas 
Jbhnes,  Esq.    12  vols.  8vo.  with  a  4to.  vol.  of  plates.    7l.  4s.  boards. 

The  Chpouicle  of  the  Kings  of  Britain,  translated  front)  the  Welch  Copy, 
fl^ributed  to  Tysiiio.  By  Feter  Roberts,  A.M.  4to.  21  2s.  large  paper 
31.3s. 

The  New  Chronicle  of  Eoglaud  and  France.  By  Robert  Fabyan,  naimea 
In  faim«elf  the  Concordance  of  Histories.  Reprinted  from  Pynsun's  Edition 
of  1516,  the  first  part  collated  with  the  Edition  of  1533  and  1559,  and  th* 
sfif^nd  with  a  Manuscript  of  the  Author's  own  tim^  as  well  as  the  subaeouent 
Editions,  including  the  diffeTent  continuations,  with  a  Biographical  and  iit»> 
»ry  Preface.   By  Henry  Ellis.   4to.  3l.  Ss. 

LAW. 

Bibliotheca  I^guYn ;  or  Complete  Catalogue  of  the  Common  tod  Statute' 
iJ&w  Books  of  the  United  Kingdum,  wMh  their  Dates  and  Prices.  By  John 
Clarke.   93.  ... 

A  Treatise  on  the  Statute  of  limitations.  By  William  Ballantine,  Esq.  of 
the  Inner  Temple.    8vo.  . .  /       .  . 

The  Law  of  Principal  and  Accessary.  By  U.  6'Dedy,  Esq.  Barrister  at 
Law.    8vo.   4s.  6d. 

*  MATHEMATTCS. 

The  First  Principles  of  Geoii^etry  and  Tingonometry,  treated  in  a  plain  an^ 
Annitiar  inianher,  and  inu>9trated  with  Figures,  Diagrams,  and  ReferfcntitBl  to 
well-known  ohjecte,  for  the  use  of  young  persons.    1^  I.  Marsh,  Esq.    5?.  _  • 

The  i'rinciples  of  Fluxions,  designed  for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  XJta- 
Vei^ity.  By  WilKam  Deviltry,  M.  A.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  East 
India  College,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Royal  8vo.  14s. 
boards. 

fev«niug  Amusements  for  the  Year  1811.  By  William  Trend,  iSsq.  Wino. 
5b.  boards. 

MEDICINE,  SURGIErV,  ANATOMY. 

Letters  concerning  the  Diseases  of  the  Urethra.   By  Charles  BeU.  8vo. 
2: 6d.  ■ 
;  J)iscourses  on  the  Management  of  Infants,  and  the  Treatmeat  of  thur 
Diseases,  written  in  a  plain  familiar  style,  to  render  theiB  inteUigiUe  and  UQ* 
ful  to  all  mothers.    By  John  Herdman,  M.  D.   8vo.  6s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Morbid 'Sertkibility  of  the  Eye,  commonly  celled 
Weakness  of  Sight.  By  Jobii  Stevenson,  Metnber  of  lililk  fMytl  CoHege  of 
SwNceoiM.    LotKioq.   8vo.  58. 

llie  Annual  Medical  Review «Bd  RegiMer  fW  t909,  V^.tL  «v».  IS*.  ' 

•  *  Obfccra- 


Qwariarfy  lAgt  of  New  PkblkatUm^ 


:  ObserratiftDS  ob  tbe€brrof  Cabccr.  ^7  Thoroas  Ddnniaa^  M.  D.  dTOkflt. 

.  Pharmacopceia  Officinalis  Britannioa.  By  Richard  Stockar,  Apdtbecar;  ta 
Guy's  Hospital.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 

An  Inquiry  idto  the  Causes  producing  the  extraordinary  addition  to  the 
number  of  Insane.    By  William  Saunders  Hasiam^  M.D.  5s. 

•  Remarks  on  the  Nomcoclature  of  the  New  I^ndon  Pharmacopoeia.  By 
John  Bostock,  M.  D.   £s.  dd. 

Synopsis  PharmacopcEis  Londinensis.   Is.  fid. 

•  Siargical  Observations)  P&h.  ill.— On  Injuries  of  the  Head,  and  miscella- 
QOMts  suibjects.   By  John  Afawnethy,  f .  BJS.  8vo.  7s. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Sclerocele,  and  other  Morbid  enlargenaentlk 
of  the  Testicle;  also  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  the  Acate,  Spurious^  And 
Chronic  Hydrocele.  By  Thomas  Ramsden,  Surgeon  to  Ciinst's  aad  thm 
Founding  Hospitala,  and  Assistant  Surgcba  to  Barthotomew's  Hospital..  8vo» 
7b.  fid. 

A  Dissertation  on  Insanity.   By  William  Black,  M.  D.  Ss. 
t  A  Fan^iiiar  Treatis*  on  the  Prevention  end  Cure  t>f  Asthma,  diflicttlty  of 
Breathing)  Wheezing,  and  Winter  Cough ;  with  explicit  Instructions  for  ttieii* 
Maaagetaent  and  Care.   To  which  are  added,  Directions  for-  the^  «w  of  Stnr 
monium.    By  Mr.  Fisher.    8vo.  2s. 

'  A  near  Systenk  of  Physic,  and  Medical  Surgery.  By  R.  Reeoe,  M.  D.  &to. 

Illustrations  of  Madness;  exhibiting  a  singular  Case  of  Insanity,  and  a 
less  remarkable  diflference  hi  Medical  Opinioa.    By  John  Harilatn.   58.  fid. 
-  "Additi6tal  Cases,  with  further  Directioas  to  tfas  Faculty,  relating  to  the 
use  of  the  Humulus  or  Hop,  in  Gout,  and  Rh^eumatic  Affections.   By  A. 
freake.  8vo.  U,6d. 

On  the  Diseases  of  thia  Gcoerative  System.  By  John  Robertwm,  M.  D. 
8vo.  14s. 

MlLtTART. 

A  Military  Survey  and  Plan«f  the  Operations  of  Lord  Welliogtan,  in  Par* 
tugal.    2s.  6d. 
A  Sketch  of  the  Campaign  in  IV>rtDgal.   Ss.  fid. 

An  Account  of  the  Campaigns  in  Poland,  in  the  Years  1800  and  1807, 
brief  Eemarks'on  the  Cluiracter'and  Composition  of  the  Raasian  Artsy. 
By  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Kat.  and  Aide-de^Camp  to  the  King.   <lto.  It  lis.  6d. 
fine  paper  21.  2s, 

.  E^sai  sur  le  Systeme  Miiitaire  de  Bucrtaparte,  ou  Van  demotttr*  pariiuaA  tes 
troupes  ont  eu  cette  malheureuse  preponderance  sur  celles.  du  Continent; 
asivi  d'upe  analyse  de  la  Revolution  Francoise  et  du  ooaroDneratettleS.  M. 
Corse.  7s. 

MISCElLAJiEOUS. 

Observations  suggested  by  therStrictures  of  the  Edinburgh  ReviewUpon  Ox- 
ford, and  by  the  two  Replies ;  containing  some  Account  of  the  late  Changes  in 
'  that  University.    By  Henrv  Home  Dbummond,  Esq.   8vo.  2s. 

A  Great  Personage  proved  -to  have  been  Junius,  &x.  8vo. 
.  Tlie  true  Sense  and  Meanirig  of  the  System  of  Nature,  a  'poathamous 
Work  of  M.  Helvetius.   Translated  By  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton.  Qs. 

Tythee  no.  oppression;  sliewu  in  a  hetter  to  the  Lord  of  Abbot0>glebeMa-i 
Bor.    By  Paul  01dri^ht.    Is.  fid. 

The  Ouitibridge  Problems^  being  "a  Collection  df  the  printed  Qusstions, 
proposed  to  theCaodidates  fur  the  Degree  of  BacheJor  of  Arts,  at  th«  geoarftl 
Examinations,  from  the  year  1801  to  the  year  1810  inclusive,  with  a  Preface. 
By  a  Graduate  of  the  University,  fis. 

^  liters -of  Madame  k  Mftrqtiise  6t  Deffimd,  to  UteHon.  Horace  Walpele, 

afterwards 
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afterwards  Earl  of  OrforH,  from  ihe  year  1766  to  the  year  I7fi0;  to  whkh 
are  adcted^  Letterii  nf  Muflanie  du  Defend  to  Vol  ta  I  re.  Fubtished  from  the 
Oiiginab  at  Strawberry  llill.    4  vnis.  Ifiinfj.  3L  2h. 

A  Miaute  Detail  of  the  Attempt  to  aasa$sti)nte  the  Duke  of  Cutuberiand, 
aitd  of  the  Facts  relating  Eo  that  Event.   Qvo.  45,  6H. 

The  prebendary  anii  the  Curate;  comprehending  an  impaptial  Espnsitionof 
the  Stare  of  pwrochiul  Affairs  in  Snivley  Wiitie  and  Long  Eatun,  Derbyshire, 
By  the  Rev.  Tlionias  Humphries,  A.  M.  2s, 

A  canciie  History  of  the  Orisin,  Progress,  and  Effects  of  tlie  Papal  Supre- 
macy; with  Dhservutiuiibun  ihe  Alteruuoiis  oiatle  iti  it  by  Buuuupuric.  6vQ« 

Mijiceilaiieous  Queslions  on  History  and  Chronrtlo^,  with  aa  BxptaDatinn 
of  some  of  the  common  Terms  used  in  both ;  with  a  Sketch  of  the  State  of  the 
Woild  before  t!ie  comint*  of  Jesus  Christ;  the  pre!»er»etion  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  iiSLetch  ufthti  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  Revelation.  To  which  U  added, 
the  History  uf  the  false  Prophet  Mahomet,  &c. 

Mirror  of  the  Graces;  the  Enghsh  Ladies*  Coatume.  5s*  Colouret^ 
Ts,  6d.  _ 

An  App«,]  to  the  Public  in  b«half  of  Nicolas  Tom  I  insoa,  Esq.  aCaptain  in 
his  Mnjesty's  Navy,  33. 

The Eeport  fro tu  the  Comroittee  appointed  to  examine  the  Pby&icianSf  who 
ha^'e  attended  hjs  Mujesty  dadiighis  ilhiess^  touching  the  State  of  his  Mnjcsty't 
Health,  *2i. 

Lettresde  MadetnriisellederEspiQasse.    Svols.  12mo.  ISs. 

An  Inquiry  iuto  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  Poetic  Licence,  By  N.  A,  Vi* 
gora,  jun,  Esq.    Royal  Svo.  15s. 

IiistructionSj  addtesiied  to  the  CaitioMcs  of  the  Midland  Counties  of  £iig<i 
land,  on  the  State  and  Duogers  of  their  Religian.    By  Dr,  MiJoer,  V,  A.  Si. 

The  Philanthropist,  Nil.  II.  ^!?,fid,  ; 

An  Appendix  to  the  Third  Edition  of  Tables  requisite  to  be  used  with  the 
Nautical  Ephemeris;  beini^  New  Tables  of  Naturai  Sines,  Natural  versed 
Sines,  and  Ij>garithms  of  Nuinl.iers,  from  1  to  100,000.  2s. 

The  East  hidia  Repster  and  Directory  for  1811.  By  John  Mathison  and 
Alexander  Way  Mason.  Ba, 

True  Stories;  or,  intereatinji;  Anecdotes  of  Young  Feraon»;  designed,, 
tiirough  the  mediuiu  of  £xaju|}le,  to  inculcate  principles  of  Virtue  and  Pietjr*' 
12mo.  4s.6d. 

The  Reformer;  comprising  twenty-two  Essays  on  Religion  and  Moralitj«i 
lamo.  6s.  • 

Hints  to  the  Public  and  the  Legislature  on  the  Pr»'alenee  of  Vice^  and  00 
the  Dangerous  Etfecia  of  Sedut'tion.    12mo,  2*. 

Tlie  Merchant's  Ktnd  Artificer's  Companion,  and  Practical  Guide  to  Ac- 
counts.   By  Jahn  Harris  Wicks,  of  Englefield  Green,  Egbam,  Surry,    iis,  i5<L 

bouud. 

t 

MUStC. 

Muncal  [Itustratinns  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake;  consisting  of  Lajs^  with  Ac- 
fiompafiimeiits  fur  the  Harp  and  Pi8at>'fwte.   By  Joseph  Keinp^  Mus.DoCt 
Bvo,  93.;  4to.  ISs, 

Hemember  Me;*'  a  Song,  with  an  Accotapatiimeot*  By  L.  V.  Beethovafti 
li.  ed, 

•*  The  Jjist  Tuketj,  or  Reraentber  Mc;*  cotnpo»ed  on  occa$imi  of  the  Pnn- 
cesi  Autdia's  tiitturnful  Present  tu  the  Kini;.    By  H.  R.  Bishop, 

IfAVJCAtlOV. 

Au  Eiuy  demojQstnitiug  the  Practicabiiity  aud  Advantage  of  the  Discovery ' 


QMrterfy  Lut  of       FubUcaikmt.  tSt 

of  the  Longitade  at  Sea,  by  solar  Observation  of  tUe  first  Meridian.   By  Q. 
Adams.  5s. 

NATURAL  HISTOar. 

^  The  Genealogy  of  the  English  Racer,  from  the  earliest  Times,  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  introduction  of  foreign  blood  into  England.  By  G.  Hornby 
Morland.  8vo.  16s. 

KOVELS,  TALES,  KOHAVCES. 

Alicia  and  Cloridan,  or  the  Offspring  of  Bercba.    9  vols.  8vo.  10s. 
'  The  Royal  Exile,  or  Victims  of  Human  Passions.  By  Mrs.  Green.  4 
vols.  11. 

The  Daughters  of  Isenberg,  a  Bavarian  Romance.    By  Alicia  Tyndal  Pal- 
ner.  11.48. 

The  Mountain  Chief,  or  the  Descendant  of  William  Tell.   4  vols.  1 1. 
•  The  Spectre  of  the  Mountains  of  Granada.  8  voU.  15s. 
The  Royal  Sufferer,  or  Intrigues  of  the  18th  Century.  -  3  vols.  15si  6d.  ■  / 
The  Novels  of  Daniel  de  Foe.   IS  vols,  foolsc.  8vo.  31.  ISs.  '\' 
Elfrida,  Heiress  of  Belgrave.   By  Miss  Emma  Parker.   4  vols.  309. 
Isidora  of  Milan.    5  vols.  25s. 

Incident  and  Interest;  or  Copies  from  Natur^.   By  Miss  Squire.   9  vels. 
12mo.  9s. 
St.  Irvine,  or  the  Rosicmcian.  6s. 

Contes    ma  Fille.   Par  J.  B.  Bouilly.   S  vols.  12mo.  8s.  dd. 

Chun  and  Si-Ling;  an  Historical  Romance,  in  which  is  introduced  some 
Account  of  the  Customs,  Manners,  and  Moral  Conduct  of  the  Chinese. 
Royal  ISmo.  5s. 

Married  life,  or  Faults  on  both  Sides.  By  Miss  Howard.   5  vols.  12mo. 

158. 

Julia  de  Vienne,  a  Parisian  Tale,  imitated  from  the  French.   4  vols.  12mo. 
%\.  is. 

.  A  Father's  Tales  to  his  Daughter.  By  J.  N.  Bouilly.  2  vols.  13mo.  9s. 

The  Sorrows  of  Eliza,  or  a  Tale  of  Misfortune.  By  R.  B.  Bayles,  Esq. 
K^al  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

The  Mysterious  Hand,  or  Subterranean  Horrors.  By  A.  J.  Crandolph.  3 
vol*.  18mo.  15s. 

The  AraUan  Nights'  Entertainments,  carefully  revised  and  occasionally  coi^ 
noted  from  the  Arabic;  to  which  is  added,  a  Selection  of  New  Tales,  now 
first  translated  from  the  Arabic  Originals;  also  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
illostrative  of  the  Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Mahommedans. 
By  Jonathan  Scott,  LL.  D.  Oxford,  late  Oriental  Professor  at  the  Royal  Mi- 
litary and  East-India  Colleges,  &c.  6  vols,  post  8ro.  ^31.  ISs.  6d.  demy  8vo 
Si.  5s.  and  18mo.  ll.  168. 

Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  4  vols,  royal  12mo.  Translated  by 
Beaumont. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A  Vocabulary,  Persian,  Arabic,  and  English,  abridged  from  the  4to  edi-  r 
tion  of  Richardson's  Dictionary,  edited  by  Charles  Wilkins,  Esq.  LL.  D. 
F.  R.  S.   By  David  Hopkins,  Assistant-Surgeon  on  the  Bengal  Establishment. 
Royal  8vo.  ll.  16s. 

A  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  German  Languages.  2  vols.  8vo. 
11. 4s.  fine  paper,  ll.  lis.  6d. 

Greek  Idiome,  exhibited  in  select  Passages  from  the  best  Authors ;  ^ith 
Snglish  Notes  and  a  Parsing  Index.  To  which  are  added,  Observations  qa 
some  Idioms  of  the  Greek  Lftoguage.  By  th«  Rtv.  William  Neilsoa,  D.  D. 
M.B.I  A.  8to.  5i. 
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Pcjctns.    Bj^  Andrew  M'lntosli,  of  Lincoln^alnn. 
Cleiiocbd,  a  Descriptive  Pgtin.  By  James  Kenoedy,  2  vols,  foolstinp 
5s,  6tf. 

The  Tyrolese  Viffagersj  or  a  Prospect  of  War ;  with  otijer  Tulc?,  By  MrJ 
tt(jl)iiisoD.   Svo.  65. 

Josepli,  a  Religiuos  Poem,  in  hhnk  verse.  By  the  Rev.  Cliarles  Lacat, 
Curate  of  Avcbury,  Wilts.   9  vols,  ll.  Is. 

Gtjijevievc,  or  the  Spirit  oi'  the  Dr«ve,  ^vitfi  Odee  aiul  qther  Poems,  chieRf 
Anintory  snd  Dpscriptive.    By  Jolin  Stewni  l:,  Esq.  foolfitjp  ftvo.    98.  '  / 

Feeling;  or  Sketews  iVow  life,  mih  otlier  Pieties.    By  *  Lariy,  lainjo.  5S. 

Remaitis  of  Nithsdale  and  Gulbwiiy  ;  a  Song.  By  R.  H.  Crjiwek.  Bmu 
las. 

A  few  Poems  relative  lo  ao  unpreeetTeitited  Attuck  on  a  I«dj*a  Cfiaflftc- 
ter.  &s. 

Tfie  Curse  of  Kdiaraa.    By  Rubert  Sfmtliey.  4m.   U»  llfc.  §d. 
Felissa,  nr  the  Life  and  OpiuionB  of  aKitteo  of  S^timeiit.   da.  Qd, 
TheBflh,  or  Paper  Age,  iiSmire.  5s. 
poems,    Bv  Mis»  Hotlord,    Sfo.  6% 

Dunkeld,  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  other  Poenis,  including  TratJsiaiioiiB  frooi 
the  Guelic.   By  Peirus  Ardilensis.   foolscap  Gvo,  fis. 
Tiic!  Old  Bur'd's  FtirtfweH.    By  Mr.  Jennnabim.    Ss.  fid- 

By  tlis  Hev,  Heury  fiowe,  LL«B.  Ovot   Is*  eacb»  lurge  paper. 

U.  Gtl. 

POLtTTCRt  AXB  POLITICAL  rXONOMY. 

A  cle«r^  fwr,  (iiHt  cnndid  InvestijjMion  of  the  Pop«liiti<i«,  Otaamme^,  ttad 
Ajjricuhure  of  t!iis  Kingdom,  wiiJi  a  foil  Refutation  of  alIMn  Maklma*a  Pritt* 
ciples.   6vo.  3s.  6d, 

ColumbanuB^s  Sewjod  Letter;  vvith  Part  L  of  an  Historical  Address  on  tli« 
Calamities  ocxaisiotied  by  foreign  Inftu€n,Ee  in  the  Nonjination  of  Bistjo^is  to 
Irish  Sees.    By  the  Rev.  C,  013 

Colutnbnou'g,  No.  III.  beinji;  a  Letter  to  Owen  O'Connopi  Esq.  «n  the  Li- 
terties  of  the  Imh  Church.  5s, 

Principles  of  the  Constitution  of  GoveromeBta.  By  Wm.  Cunni4i^hmiii 
E*q.  of  Entefkin*-,  North  Britain,  4lo.  ISs. 

Deinites  in  huth  Houses  of  Piwliaraent  on  the  PetkEon  of  the  Roin&a  Cs^ 
HviUci  of  Irdatjd,  Bro,  10s.  6d. 

Bullion  and  Paper  Currfjiejf, 
Obserrations  on  the  Depreciation  of  Money,  and  the  State  of  our  Car- 
reiscy,  with  sundrv  relative  Tables.    By  HobeVt  VVibon,  Accuuntttut,  Edifr 
burgJi.  38.6(1. 

Analysis  uf  the  Money  Situation  of  Great  Dritain,  fvith  respect  ti>ii«  Coii)l 
and  Bank  Nntes.    Is,  6d. 

The  Question  conceruiog  the  Depreciation  of  our  Curn&ncy  stated  and  ex- 
amined.   By  W.  Huskisson,  Esq.  M.  P. 

Reply  to  Mr.  Bosaiiiqtict''s  Practical  Obsenations  on  the  Keport  the  Bul- 
lion Cotninittec,    By  David  Eicardo, 

Ai\  Inquiry  into  tiie  Causes  uf  the  present  high  Price  of  Gold  Bullbci  in 
Erielmid,    By  John  Hill.    8vo.  5s. 

Hetnnrks  on  a  Pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Question  Wncerning  the  Deprecia' 
tion  of  the  Cufrency,  stated  and  ejiomlned  By  WiHiam  llnskisaoo,  Esq. 
M.P."— By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Siocluir,  Batt.  M.  P.  2s.  6d. 

Dotihift  ot»  (he  F.npedieney  of  aduptinj^'^ihe  Recomtnendiiiion  of  t\ie  BuUio» 
Commiitee.    By  John  Fotiblanque.  '2s, 

All 
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An  Exnmination  of  the  R^ort  of  the  Bullion  Committee.  By  £.  Cock.  &b. 
■  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart,  on  bis  Remarks  on  Mn 
Huskisson's  Pamphlet,  Is.  6d. 

-  Cbnsideradons  oa  Commet<c«,  Bullion,  and  Coin,  Circulation  and  Ex> 
chaeges,  tvith  a  View  to  our  present  Circonistances.  Hy  George  Ctialmerk, 
F.  R.  S.  S.  A.  6s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament,  occasioned  by  the  Report  of  the  Bul- 
iioii  Commiuee.   Bv  Jasper  Atkinson.  S».  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Fallacy  of  the  supposed  Depreciation  of  the  Paper  Cu*- 
iency  of  this.Kiugdom»  with  Reasons  tor  dissenting  from  the  Report  of  the 
Bullion  Committee.    By  Francis  Perceval  Eliot,  Esq.  5Sb 

Regency  Bill. 

The  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Grenville,  in  January,  1789,  on  the 
Bill  for  a  Regency.   Is.  '  : 

The  Regency  Question,  being  a  Re-publication  of  Papers  written  during  hi» 
^Majesty's  Illness  in  1783.    By  Denis  CyBryen,  Esq.   2s.  6d, 
.  The  Speech  of  John  Leach,  Esq.  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  upoo 
jthe  State  of  the  Nation,  31st  December^  on  the  Question  of  Limitations  of 
the  Royal  Authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Regent.  1.  6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

A  Funeral  Discourse,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barnes, 
preached  at  Cross-street  Meeting-house,  in  Manchester,  on  Sunday  the  15th 
of  July,  1810.    ByJohnTat6s.  28.- 

'  A  Election  of  Hymns  for  Unitarian  Worship.  By  Robert  Aspiand.  48.  fid. 

Bigotry  and  Intolerance  defeated,  or  an  account  of  the  late  Prosecution  of 
Mr.  John  Gisburne,  Unitarian  Minister  of  Soham,  in  Cambridgeshire;  with  an 
exposure  and  correction  of  Mr.  Andrew  Fuller's  Narrative  6f  that  A^i*,  in  7 
Letters,  to  John  Christie,  Esq.  Treasurer  of  the  Unitarian  Fund.  Ss. 

Prayers  collected  from  the  Writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Clapham,  M.A.  ViCar  of  Christ  Church, 
Hants.   8vo.  8s. 

Serrouns,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Polwhele,  Vicar  of  Mannaeoon  and  of  St.  Antho- 
ny, in  Cornwall,  and  Author  of  the  Histories  of  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  Poems, 
&c.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Mendham,  A.M. 
Crown  8vo.  5s. 

A  Series  of  Discourses,  principally  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  By 
the  Rev.  N.  J.  Naylor.   8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Sermons  and  Extracts,  consolatory  on  the  Loss  of  Friends,  selected  from 
the  Works  of  eminent  Divines.    8vo.  8s. 

A  Concise  Manual  of  the  Principles  and  Duty  of  a  Christian.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Maule.   52s.  6d. 

A  Sunday  Evening's  Companion  for  I'arents  and  Children.    18ino.  Ss. 

Scripture  Characters,  in  a  series  of  Sermons  preached  at  St.  James'b  Church, 
Bath.   By  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner.    12rao.  5s. 

A  Sermon  on  Suicide;  addressed  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Nave^ 
stock,  Essex.-  By  John  Filkes,  B.D.  Vicar.  Is.  • 

A  Discourse,  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  Elisabeth  Prouse,  late  of  Wicken 
^rk,  Nottingham;  delivered  at  Fulham  Church,  March  4,  1810.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Owen.    Is.  6d. 

A  Discourse,  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  William  Sharp,  Esq.  delhrered  in 
Fulham  Church,  March  35, 1810.   By  the  Rev,  John  Owen.    Is.  6d. 

Reflections  oi»  Mortality;  suggested  bv  the  General  Mourning;  a  Sernum 

preached 
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preaciieff  Ht  Worship-street  and  Leatlier-Iatie,  Novemiier  1 1,  1810,  on  the  de- 
cease of  lier  RoTsl  HijuKiiess  the  Princess  Amelia  i  wjth  an  account  of  her  In^ 
termeiiL    B;^  John  Evans,  A.M.  is-fid. 

The  AdvantBgfis  of  early  I'iery,  anfolderi  and  displayed  in  a  Series  of  Plain 
Discourses,  addiessi^d  tw  You  ti*  Pen  pie.  By  ibe  Hfcp/T,  Tbornton,  (Author  of 
Christian's  Can  sol:*  til)  ns),    12(iio.  3s.6d. 

Dr.  Doddridge's  Whole  Works.  By  Dr.  WilliatTin  and  the  R«v.  E.  Par- 
sous,  Leeds.  10  vols,  ruyal  8vd.  Oh  hoards,  ditto  in  10  vols,  demj  8vo.  4l,  10«, 
boards. 

The  Fatiiily  Expositor,  sold  separate  frocn  th6  above,  5  voli.  royal  Bvo.  %i, 
ditto  5  rols.  demy  Svo,  ai.  5s. 

Dr,  Ellis's  Knowledge  of  Divine  TJiin^s  from  Revelation,. not  frotu  Reason 
or  Nature.  3d  edition,  1  vol.  8vn.  10s.  6ff. 

The  Pulpit  Assistaiir,  Oftn taming  *i50  Outlines  or  Skeleton*  of  Sertnntis. 
By  T.  Haiinam,  4  vuls,  18mo.  16s.  hoards, 

A  Rcfutalinrt  rjf  CalvipiBm  j  in  which  the  Doctrines  of  Orifpnal  .Siti,  Grace, 
Refieueratioo,  Justificatinri,  and  Universal  Hedfinption,  are  explutneri;  arid 
the  peculiar  tenets  maintained  fty  CaJvin,  upon  these  points,  are  proved  to  he 
coiitriiry  to  Scj  ipturft,  to  the  writings  of  the  Ancient  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Churdi,  and  to  tliePuhlic  Furmjilanea  of  the  Church  of  Eii|jlRfid.  By  CJeorge 
Tuiulinc,  D-D.  I'.R.S.  Lord  Bishup  uf  Lincohif  atid  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Lou- 
dun.    8vi>.  l!^<i, 

TOFOGBAPar, 

A  Sketch  of  the  City  nf  Lisijyn  and  its  Environ.'*,  with  some  Oliservatiotis 
on  Tht  ManneiR,  Disp<>iitio»i,  and  Character  of  ilie  Purtugueze  Nation.  By 
it.  B.  Fiiher,  Esq.  Paymaster  of  the  60th  Regimeut,  IsL  battalion.    4a.  6(t. 

Londitiiallluiitrataf  NfK  VIL  8s. 

Observations  on  the  Ctirnate,  Matiners,  and  Amusements  of  Malta;  prit*- 
cipally  iiitentJed  for  the  luformution  of  Invalids  repairing  ro  tlint  Island  for 
the  recovery  of  Healili.  By  WilliBin  Dotiiier,  M.D.  of  the  Royai  College  of 
Plipicians  T^ntJofi,  &«■    Svo.  4s.  6d, 

Political  Essay  on  the  Kmudfiin  of  New  Spain,  containinsf  Researches  rela- 
tire  to  the  Oeo^raphy  of  Mesico«  the  Estent  of  its  Surfnce,  and  if!»  political 
Division  into  Intendaticies,  the  phyiic-al  Aspect  of  ihe  Cnuntry,  the  Popu- 
lari'irh,  tho  State  of  Asr'f'nhure,  and  Man ufaclu ring  and  Cominei  cial  Industry, 
the  Catjals  projected  between  the  South  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the 
Crown  Revenues,  the  qnaiitity  of  precious  metul^  which  liuve  jflowed  from 
MeKico  into  Eurr}pe  and  Asia  since  the  Discovery  of  the  New  Contiiiieal,  and 
the  Milit.'try  Defence  of  New  .Spain.  By  Alesnndei  D.Hmnhollit^  with  physical 
Sections  and  Mn)>3  founded  on  Aslioinjiniciif  Observaliniis  and  Trigouo- 
inetricat  and  BKroineirTcal  Mcnsurernrnts.  Translated  fiuro  the  origiaal 
French.    Bv  Joltn  Biuek.    3  vol^.  8vo.  ll.  IBs. 

Psesent  State  of  the  .SpiOjish  Cnlonit  s;  inclndine:  a  particubr  Rcputl  of 
Ili&paniulit,  t>r  theSfiunifkh  part  of  Santo  Domingo;  with  u  ueneiul  Suiiey  of 
the  Setlleuieiits  on  itie  Sou tb  Ct>Ji true nt  of  America,  rebting  ta  history, 
trade,  populHtifin,  cnstoms,  mannerH,  li^  e.  with  a  conci^  ^tHtemeiit  of  the  sen« 
titnent!;  uf  die  people  on  their  rekrive  stttmtioti  tu  tlie  AL^ther  Cuuutry, 
By  Williain  Walton,  Jnn,    Si  vol*.  8vo,  1 1.  4s. 

Caledonia,  or  an  Account  IlistO'rical  and  To{}o|:rBphicM[,  of  North  Britain, 
from  the  nuist  antieut  to  the  present  tiine^.  By  Geurge  Chaltners,  FJt.S,  aud 
fi.A.    V«d.  11.    4tu.  31.  Ss.  brgepappr,  4!.  M!».  6d. 

Picture  of  New  South  Wait  *.    Bv  U,  D.  Munn.  4.0. 

Tfie  Itiiwiiry  of  Giecce.   By  Willi.iiiu  Util,  Iv'],  F.K.S.  F.S.A.   Euyal  4lo, 
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VOYAGES  AUD  TRAVELS. 

Travels  through  Denmark  and  Sweden.   By  Louis  de  Boisgelin,  Knight  of 
Malta.  2  vuls.  4to.  31.  Ss.  coloured  plates  4l.4s. 

A  General  History  and  Collectiojt  of  Voyages  and  Travels.  By  Robert  ' 
Kerr,  F.R.S.  F.A.S.  Edinburgh.   Part  I.  6s. 

ARCHITECTURE,  &C. 

An  Historical  Survey  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  France,  with  a  view 
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Art.  L  GtograpMe  de  Sfrafiofl,  traduite  dit  Grec  rn  Fran* 
cais.  Tome  premier,  i  Paris,  de  rimprimerie  Imp^rialo* 
An.  XIII. 

N  a  former  number  we  had  occasion  to  make  some  remarks  on 
Strabo's  Geography*  the  true  character  of  wliich  seeuis  to 
ve  been  but  little  understood,  and  to  have  excited  much  leas 
eueral  attention  lliaji  might  be  expected  from  a  work  containing 
such  various  and  accurate  information.  We  are  happy  there- 
re  in  the  opportunity  now  afforded  us  of  drawing  tlie  public 
tention  once  more  to  this  aubject ;  and  although  otir  notice 
will  be  chiefly  directed  to  points  of  a  subsidiary  nature,  yet  whoever  ^ 
^reiftect»  on  tfie  intimate  connect  ion  which  these  matters  have  with 
the  whole  body  of  the  work,  tliat  they  have  exercised  the  minda 
of  some  of  the  most  ingeuious  and  learned  scholnrs  of  the  preiseut 
age,  and  that  in  a  right  understanding  of  ihem  are  involved  the  ac- 
curacy and  consiittency  of  ihi-  system  in  all  its  party,  will  not,  ue 
venture  to  liope,  regard  the  length  of  our  disquisition  as  dispropoi- 
lionate  to  their  real  value. 

.  The  translators  indeed  have  themselves  given  a  tolerably  correct 
ktimate  of  the  original  in  the  opening  of  their  preface.  They 
Observe  that  *  it  contains  nearly  the  whole  history  of  knowledge 
from  the  time  of  Homer  to  that  of  Augustus :  it  treats!  of  ihe 
origin  of  nations,  of  their  chanjje  of  abode,  tlie  foundation  of 
cities^  the  establislinteiit  of  empires  and  republics,  and  die  histot^ 
of  ihe  most  distinguished  men,  and  we  iind  there  an  inimenstj  col- 
lection of  facts  which  we  should  elsewhere  seek  in  vain/  From 
this  encomium  however  some  deduction  must  be  made,  Much 
of  the  ancient  history  of  nmnltiiid  has  been  preserved  to  ua  by 
-tlie  writings  of  Herodotus,  and  has  been  lately  CKhihited  with  new 
and  important  lights  unborrowed  from  Strabo,  or  from  any  ancient 
author.  Few  persons  who  have  examined  tl>e  subject  will  dispute 
the  position  of  Aliijcir  IJeunbll,  that  in  the  geography  of  Africa  at 
least,  ihe  information  of  Strabo  was  much  inferior  to  that  of 
Herodotus — at  tlie  same  time  we  must  admit  his  survey  oF  Eu- 
rope to  be  almost  m  entire  accession  of  new  matter^  wViilc  that  of 
voL.v.  NO,  X.  s  Egypt 
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Bgypt  and  Asia  far  e.tceedfi  m  accuracy  aud  melbod  tlie  loos^ 
re*:ords  of  his  predecessor. 

It  U  remarkable  that  during  a  space  of  near  5CN3  years,  from 
die  time  of  Herodotus  to  tliat  <if  Strabo,  so  lilUe  should  have  beea 
added  to  the  science  of  geography.  The  conquests  of  the  Roniati^ 
westward  did  certainly  l>ring  them  acquainted  wkii  parts  of  Europel 
hitherto  fittie  known;  but  m  tbe  east,  neitlitr  the  Macedoniat]] 
nor  tlie  Roman  expeditions  seem  to  have  brought  much  to  light 
tliat  was  before  unknown  of  the  state  of  Asia;  while  in  Africa, 
aa  Major  Reimell  justly  observes,  geography  lost  ground.  In 
the  course  of  this  period  indeed^  many  writers  on  the  subject 
appeared ;  but  whatever  were  ibeir  merits,  (and  the  mcj-its  even  of 
the  most  eminent  among  them,  Eratosthenes,  seem  to  be  not  highly 
Talt?d  by  Strabo,)  it  is  ccilaiu  that  they  are  all  lost.  We  may  col- 
lect indeed  from  a  curious  circumstance  little  known  or  regarded, 
that  no  complete  or  systematic  work  on  geography  at  that  time 
esisted ;  for  it  appears  from  two  or  three  of  Cicero*3  lettei^  to 
Atticus,  that  he  once  entertained  thoughts  of  writing  a  trea- 
tise himself  on  Jthe  subject.  He  was  deterred  however,  he  says, 
whenever  he  considered  it»  by  the  magnitude  of  the  undcrtalc-  j 
ingf  and  by  perceiving  how  severely  even  Eratosthenes  had  beeit  J 
censured  by  the  writers  who  succeeded  him.  In  fact,  he  was  pC|K| 
bably  restrained  by  a  consciousness  of  his  own  incompetency  iti^^ 
point  of  science,  of  which  he  makes  a  pretty  broad  confession  to 
his  friend:  and  whoever  values  the  reputation  of  Cicero,  cannot 
regret  Uiat  it  was  never  risked  on  a  system  of  geography  to  be  l'  ■ ' 
tipf  as  lie  himself  hiats  that  it  was  intended  to  be,  during  a  sin.  i : 
summer  tour  among  his  country  houses  in  Italy, 

It  is  not  iiowever  merely  to  the  resi>ective  character  of  the  two 
individuals  that  we  must  attribute  the  inferiority  of  die  geography 
of  Herodotus,  in  alt  essential  requisites,  to  that  of  Strabo.  Much 
undoubtedly  is  ow  ing  to  the  manners  and  complexion  of  the  time  a 
in  which  they  respectively  lived.  The,  furnier  came  to  the  task 
Vrith  few  materials  supplied  to  his  hands.  Every  diing  wns  to  be 
collected  by  h'lB  own  industry,  without  the  aid  of  previous  tiis- 
tory,  without  political  documents,  or  political  authority.  Tbe 
taste  moreover  aud  habits  of  the  people  for  whom  he  wrote,  which 
must  ever  have  a  powerful  influence  over  the  compt>sition  of  any 
mriter,  demanded  other  qualities  iJian  rigid  audtenlicity  and  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  facts.  It  should  be  rem^bered  that  he  was 
hardly  yet  emerged  from  the  storij-teltiitg  age ;  the  pleasttfe  of 
wondering  had  not  yet  been  superseded  by  tlie  plea-Sfure  of  know- 
ing; and  the  nine  deities  who  give  name  to  his  books  might  be 
allowed  to  impart  some  share  of  Uicir  privilege  of  liction,  where- 
ever  sob*?r  truth  wai  insnflicient  lo  complete  or  adoni  his  narrative. 

Before 
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Before  tlie  age  of  Augustus,  however,  an  entire  revolution  had 
<een  effected  iu  the  ititelkclual  habits  and  lilerarv  pursuits  of  men. 
^he  world  was  become  in  a  manner^  what  it  now  is,  a  reading 
iporld.  Books  of  every  kind  were  to  be  had  in  every  place.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  became  the  chief  btisiness  of  writers  ivno  projected 
any  extensive  work  to  examine  and  compare  what  was  already 
ritten,  to  weigh  probabilities,  to  adjust  and  reconcile  apparent 
lifFerences,  and  to  decide  between  contending  authorities,  as  well 
as  to  collect  and  methodise  a  multitude  of  independent  facts,  and 
mould  them  into  one  regular  and  consistent  form. 
It  wag  not  without  a  just  sense  of  the  nugnitiide  and  dlfiicultj 
his  undertaking  that  Strabo  engaged  in  this  task,  as  is  sufficiently 
_TOved  by  his  own  elaborate  introduction.  How  many  years  were 
cmpbved  upon  it^  is  not  certain;  but  we  are  sure,  from  the  inci- 
dental mention  made  in  different  passages  of  historical  events 
widely  distaitt  from  each  other,  that  it  occupied  a  considerable 
ortion  of  his  life  ^  during  the  greatest  part  *)f  which  period  he 
^as  engaged  in  a  personal  inspection  of  many  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  travelling  often  as  the  friend  and  companion  of 
persons  high  in  authority. 

It  is  impossible  indeed  to  read  any  of  hh  larger  descriptious 
without  feeling  the  advantage  possessed  by  an  eye-witness  over  a 
mere  compiler*  The  strong  and  expressive  outlines  which  he 
draws,  convey  a  lively  idea  not  merely  of  the  iigure  and  dimen- 
sions, but  of  tlie  surface  and  general  character  of  extensive  dis- 
tricts, Tljese  outlhies  are  carefully  filled  up  by  a  methodical 
and  often  minute  survey  of  the  whole  region ;  marking  distinctly 
its  coast,  its  towns,  rivers,  and  mountains  ;  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
the  condition  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  their  origin,  limguage, 
and  traffic :  and  in  the  more  civiJiaed  parts  of  the  world,  in  the 
states  of  Greece  especially,  w  e  meet  with  continual  information 
respecting  persons  and  events,  the  memory  of  which  is  sacred  to 
every  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  writers  of  that  estntordiuarf 
people. 

But  it  is  not  merely  from  the  number  and  atllhenticity  of  the 
icts  which  it  communicates  lhat  this  work  derives  its  value.  Every 
page  bearjs  evidence  of  a  philosophical  and  reflecting  mind— ^ 
mind  disciplined  by  science,  and  accustomed  to  trace  the  causes 
and  connexion  of  things  as  well  in  the  province  of  physical  phe- 
nomena, as  in  the  more  intricate  and  varjtng  system  of  human 
affairs,  la  this  respect  Strabo  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Po- 
lybius.  But  with  the  fondness  of  that  historian  for  reileclion  and 
bi%  steady  love  of  truth,  he  has  not  copied  the  formality  of  his 
"Igreesions  which  so  often  interrupt  the  flow  of  th«  history,  and 
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^liidi  would  be  yet  mote  unsuited  to  a  geographical  work,  Tlie 
rea!joiiing8  and  retiecUous  of  Strabo  are  just  lliose  which  woulii 
naturally  be  excited  in  a  niiiid  previously  well  informed,  by  the 
scenes  over  wliich  he  was  tiavciliiifjf ;  bill  they  never  tempt  him  to 
Jose  sight  of  bis  main  purpose,  tlie  coilection  and  arrjngement  of 
facts.  I'tiere  is  a  gravity,  a  plaiiiuess,  a  sobriety,  and  good  sense 
ill  ail  his  remarks  w  hich  constantly  remind  u*  that  tbey  are  subor- 
dinate and  incidental,  suggested  immediately  by  the  occasion;  and 
liiey  are  delivered  with  a  tincture  of  literature,  such  aa  a  well-edur 
cated  man  cannot  fail  of  imparting  to  any  subject. 

On  these  accounts  he  would  be  entitled  lo  the  pwrusal  of  every 
scholar,  even  if  the  geographical  information  were  less  ubundnnt 
and  authentic  tlian  it  really  is.  But  the  miserably  corrupt  stat« 
of  the  text  seems  to  havu  discouraged  translators  as  well  m  readers. 
Certain  it  is  that  translations  of  Strabo  into  the  modem  languagev 
are  fewer  in  number,  and  of  a  more  recent  date,  than  tliose  of 
any  ancient  author,  whose  infonnation  has  been  so  often  appealed 
to  as  authoritative  and  curious.  "Tlie  Italian  version  by  Buonac- 
ciuoli  was  indeed  publi.shtHl  in  but  that  in  Gennan  by  Pent- 

ztil  did  not  appear  till  1 7 T-^,  and  was  not  then  completed;  and  % 
single  book,  that  which  rchites  to  Spain,  was  tramjlated  from  the 
jMlin  into  Spanish,  so  late  as  17^57,  by  Don  Juan  Lopez,  geo* 
grapher  to  his  most  sacred  Majesty,  Stc*  The  French  transla* 
tion  also  promised  by  Jkequigny  in  hia  edition  of  the  tliree  first 
books  of  Strabo,  published  in  I7i}3j  appears  to  have  been  in  part, 
at  lenst,  executed,  since  it  is  once  mentioned  in  a  note  by  the 
••present  translators,  but  whether  it  was  ever  entirely  executed  doei 
iiot  appear. 

The  present  versioJi  was  undertaken  by  ihe  order  of  Buonaparte,, 
when  First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic,  To  Messieurs  De  ia 
Purte  Dn  Tlieil  and  Coray,  were  assigned  the  translation,  with 
the  critical  and  historical  notejs ;  and  to  M,  Gospel  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  maps,  and  the  geojajrapliical  illustrations.  In  their 
prefare  the  traut-lators  have  stated  without  reserve,  but  we  must 
add  also,  wid^oiittx-ajviieration,  the  diiiicidticjj  of  their  attempt  :  as 
our  attention,  however,  will  now  be  chietly  given  to  the  preUniinarj 
matter,  we  mu^t  dL^cr  to  a  future  opportunity,  when  the  entire  work 
shall  come  before  us,  our  account  of  the  critical  merits  of  thif 
pcrformunf-e,  although  we  shall  n<it  scruple  here  to  subjoin  a  tew 
remark!^  of  a  pliiloloji^icid  kind,  which  have  occurred  in  the  perusal 
of  tliis  vohime,  the  only  one  which  has  yet  reached  us. 

To  the  translation  is  pretixed  a  dissertation  by  M.  Gosselin  on 
the  itinerary  measures  of  the  ancienlH.  As  this  subject  is  new,  aiid 
Di»  Major  Kcnnell's  cluipter  ou  the  Greek  stade^  bats  bciMi  den(»iiii- 
natcU  *  clear  and  aatiafactoi^,*  the  reader  will  poaslbly  indulge  us 
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in  a  discussion^  which  will  comprize  many  curious  particulars  in 
the  history  of  ancient  geography, 

Strabo  flourished  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  rcijriis  of 
Augustas  and  Tiberius,  and  died  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the 
latter.  He  therefore  lived  prior  to  auy  arrangement  of  t!ie  dia- 
taoces  on  the  globe  by  measures  takeu  from  degrees  of  longitude 
ftnd  latitude.  But  this  ^'viter,  and  his  predecessors  in  the  same 
branch  of  science,  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  mea- 
auriug  the  distance  from  the  equator  as  fiom  a  fixed  Hne,  hy  which 
the  comparatively  northerly  or  sowlherly  situations  of  plact-a  might 
he  determined;  nor  were  they  igiiorant  of  some  methods  by  which 
■the  longitude^  or  distance  of  places  to  the  east  or  west  of  eacli 
other,  might  be  estimated.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Ptolemy,  iti 
the  second  century »  to  reduce  these  obaervatioiis  into  a  regular  sys- 
•tcm,  and  to  a  tabular  form,  by  which  the  situation  of  any  one  place, 
if  correctly  asct-rtaitied,  might  be  compared  with  that  of  any  other, 
and  also  with  its  distance  from  the  equator,  and  from  the  tirst  meri- 
dian, drawn  through  Fcrro  in  the  Canary  or  Fortunate  Islands,  ai 
being  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  earth  knoMn  at  that  time. 

The  ancient  geographers  had  scarcely  any  other  means  of  deter- 
mining distances,  than  actual  mensuration :  but  it  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  make  the  result  of  this  knowlcde^e  conimunicablej  to 
establish  some  conimou  measure  or  standard  to  which  other  mei^ 
iturations  might  be  referred.    The  most  ancient  and  received  itine- 
rary measure  among  the  Greeks  was  the  stade,  which  appears  to 
have  had  a  very  rude  origin.    It  is  said  to  have  been  the  invention 
of  Hercules,  and  to  be  derived  from  an  athletic  exertion  of  his 
own,  as  it  comprehuLded  the  distance  which  he  waa  able  to  run 
without  taking  breatii.,    This  he  established  as  the  measure  of 
the  length  of  the  ayXee,  or  foot  course,  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  from  die  respect  in  which  thf-st'  exercises  were  held,  the  niea- 
•ure  became  an  itinerary  compuLition.    This  distance  the  hero, 
who  instituted  it,  mcosurtd  nguni  by  the  length  of  his  foDt,  which 
be  found  equal  to  ojie  aix'hundrcdt!i  part  of  the  course.    Such  is 
the  origin  both  of  the  olympic  footj  and  the  ulynipic  stade,  the 
former  of  wliich  exceedeil  die  common  or  Roman  foot  in  the 
eame  proportion  as  the  foot  of  Hercules  exceeded  that  of  ordi* 
nary  meu,  which  exces;:^  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  proportion 
of  '25  to  (24-    But  the  stwde  waa  not  the  only  itinerary  mca- 
amrc  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  or  rather  among  liuch  as  are  spe- 
cified by  die  Greek  writers,    Herodotus  mentions  the  ptirumftifa 
and  the  schoemts,  and  speaks  of  both  as  multiples  f>f  the  stade, 
and  as  used  conjointly  with  it.    Xenophon  computej^  the  march  of 
the  auxiliaries  from  Sardis  to  Babylon,  a  journey  of  7(>  days,  and 
«f  more  than  14,000  st^tde;^,  by  parammgs  onfy.    Strabo  mentions 

§  ^  both 
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both  the  sckoemts  and  the  parasanga,  and  Atbenaerus  speaks  of  them 
as  well  known  timerarv  measures  in  his  own  lime.  The  remark 
therefore  of  M.  Gosselin  is  too  general,  that  *  the  Greeks  gave  the 
'  ame  of  sstades  to  all  their  itinerary  measures.' 

He  is  still  wore  incorrect  in  laying  it  down  aa  a  general  prin* 
iple,  that  the  stade  aizra^s  consisted  of  GfX)  feei,  or  400  cubits, 
bis  number  is  ouly  to  he  found  in  the  Greek  writcrsj  as  the  Latia 
Imost  uniformly  assign  623  nominal  feet  to  the  same  nieasure,  and 
is  difference  in  the  calculation  of  the  same  distances  is  easily 
fecoticited  by  considering  the  stade  as  of  a  fixed  extent,  but  liable 
a  different  compulation,  as  these  feet  were  of  different  dimen- 
OU8.  'Vhe  Roman  foot  being  to  the  Greek  an  C4  to  25,  it  re- 
uired  the  addition  of  a  '24th  part  to  conipiete  the  length  of  the 
tade.  M,  Gosselin  is  of  opinion  that  the  term  was  applied  to  other 
easures  of  different  dimensions,  and  that  these  varied  accordingly 
us  the  foot  was  longer  or  shorter :  we  do  not  however  think  that 
tiiere  was  so  much  vaiiety  as  he  supposes  j  and  we  much  doubt  if 
lujy  denomination  of  feet  were  in  use  besides  the  common  one, 
taken  from  the  measure  of  thnt  of  an  ordinary  man,  and  the  Her- 
cidean  or  Olympic-  The  latter  of  these,  we  Uiink,  was,  io  iJie 
,early  times  of  Greece,  the  sole  itinerary  foot  measure.  A*  Gellius, 
indeed,  says,  that  there  were  stadia  in  Greece  of  tiOO  common  feet 
only  ^  but  if  the  passage  be  considered,  it  will  appear  diat  he  refers 
t{t  (he  iengfh  of  pim-es  of  gi/mnasiic  exercise^  nut  to  that  of  the 
atadiiim  as  an  itineraiy  measttre* 

It  is  observed  by  Suidas,  diat  when  the  lengtli  of  the  mile  was 
reduced  from  4,800  to  4,500  feet,  or  one-sixteenth  part,  that  of 
the  stade  continued  the  samc^  seven  stade&  and  a  half  only  instesui 
of  eight  being  assigned  to  the  mile. 

Were  the  length  of  the  foot  as  variable  as  the  number  of  stades 
in  a  degree,  (and  this  must  be  tlte  case  on  Mr*  Gosselin's  supposi-* 
tion,  which  assigns  (500  nominal  feet  to  eacti  stade  of  every  kind,) 
we  miwht  admit,  diat  the  length  of  the  foot  measure  was  very  ill 
defined  ;  but  the  foot,  like  all  primary  measures,  wm  a  natural  one; 
the  variations  of  which  would  be  necessarily  confined  wllhin  a  cer- 
tain limit — a  limit  wluch  could  scarcely  extend  to  the  differeuce  of 
5  and  1 1 ,  unless  we  could  suppose  that  from  the  lime  of  Anaxi- 
mander  to  that  of  Ptolemy  the  human  stature  had  be«n  retrenched 
by  one  half :  the  standard  of  tlie  most  encient  stade,  which,  accord- 
ing lo  M.  Gosselin,  was  generally  used  in  the  eastern  country, 
w  ould  reduce  the  recorded  proportion  of  Goliath  to  something  less 
tlian  3  feet  7  inches  of  our  measure. 

M.  Gosselin  affirms,  that  tlie  length  of  the  foot,  which  be 
Hows  to  be  an  elementary  measure,  cannot  be  ascertained  within 
length  of  two  liaes  aud  a  halfj  or  somewhat  less  tluui  a  5Bth 
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part.   This  would  make  a  difference  of  ten  feet  aiid  a  hali'  in  tUe 
length  of  the  stadc,  according  as  lUe  foot  iweasures  of  the  same 
country  were  more  or  less  accurately  constructed.    But  we  thiiik 
that  oiir  iiiforDiatioii  on  this  subject,  derived  from  the  mcniuments 
of  antiquity,  b  not  altogether  m  defective      M.  Gosseliu  con- 
ceives.   He  remai  ks,  tliut  iu  order  to  ^certain  *  these  elementary 
parts,  (the  cubit  and  tlie  ft*ot,)  ancient  naQUUinenls  have  been  raca- 
feured^  such  as  the  pyramids  and  Kilometers  of  Egypt,  the  temples 
f  Greece  and  Ital},  llie  interval  between  certain  mile-stoues  and 
,e  feet  eugruvcn  in  brass  or  marble,  discovered  among  ruins  or  on 
Dibs:  but  all  tlieae  having  affarded  difierent  results,  he  con- 
udes  tliat  it  may  still  be  rejisouably  doubted  v\  hetlier  vi  e  have 
ret  attained  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  measures  of  the  ancients, 
ad  M.  Gosselia  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  what  our  country- 
[Snan  Greaves,  whose  accuracy  and  veracity  were  never  surpass^, 
as  said  upon  this  subject,  he  might  perhaps  have  found  himself 
Ueved  from  the  imcerlaitity  under  which  he  professes  to  labour, 
~  le  foot  measure  engraved  on  the  marble  monument  of  Cossutius, 
formerly  preserved  in  the  Colotiaii  gardens  at  Rome,  was  exantiued 
1^  by  Greavea  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  measured  with  the  most 
W  accurate  instruments.    He  foutid  it  to  contain         of  the  English 
L  foot,  or,  in  otlier  words,  to  bear  a  proportion  to  it  of  967  lo  1000, 
PpThis  proportion  Greaves  coufirius  from  its  coincidence  with  several 
very  ancient  and  perfect  Roman  feet  in  brass;  from  its  exact  re- 
lation in  measure  to  the  diuieuiiions  of  the  atones  which  form  tlie 
pavement:  of  the  Paulheon ;  and  from  the  presumption  of  acciuacy 
derived  from  the  consideration  of  the  art  exercised  by  the  person  to 
whom  the  mouumeut  was  erected,  who  appears,  from  the  instru- 
L    meuts  engraven  upon  it,  to  have  been  an  architect  or  a  sculptor ;  all 
^P^hich  are  strong  evidences  that  this  representation  form.s  an  authentic 
^  standard  of  the  length  of  tlie  Roman  foot;  and  indeed  these  proofs 
have  been  almost  universally  admitted  as  satisfactory  by  succeeding 
writers.     He  mentions  another  represeulatiou  of  a  Roman  foot 
dUvided  into  digits  engraved  on  tlie  luonumeut  of  Statilius,  whence 
"*^hilander  took  the  dimensions,  "which  he  supjiosed  to  be  those  of 
ancient  Roman  measure.    It  exceeds  that  on  the  monument 
Cossutius  in  the  proportion  of  1944  to  1934,  or  rathtr  more 
Iftjaln  a  two  hundredth  piirt.    This  monument,  however,  has  been 
[always  regarded  as  of  inferior  authority,  being  deficient  in  neatness 
if  %vorkmanship  and  accuracy.    To  these  w  e  might  add  the  plate 
f  the  Greek  foot  in  the  fourth  vtilume  of  the  Supplement  to 
i,Moiitfaucon's  Antitjuities,  wluch  perfectly  corresponds  with  the 
^-imipes  Romanns  given  in  the  plate  to  Greaves's  discourse  on  the 
loman  foot.    Hence  it  appears  that  M.  Goaselin  has  over-rated 
th  the  discordancy  of  the  ancient  meagurea  of  length,  and  the 
^  5  4  iuaccu 
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inaccuracy  arising  from  that  source,  nearly  m  the  proportion  •€ 
7  to 

The  measitre  of  ihe  Roman  foot  being  once  eslablished,  that  of 
the  Grci-k  foot  follows  of  cotirst,  it  being,  as  M.  Gosselia  admits, 
iri  the  proportion  of  *25  to  £4  to  the  f bniier. 

Many  testimonies  from  ancient  writers  might  be  produced  in 
favour  of  this  pr^iportion  ;  but  it  has  been  as  nearly  as  possible 
brought  to  the  test  of  tlie  senses.  Mr.  Stuart  examined  the  temple 
of  Miiierva,,  usually  called  Hecatompedon,  at  Athens,  with  a  view 
td  obtain  the  true  \ei\^x\\  of  the  Greek  foot.  The  average  of  hia 
calculations,  taken  from  measurements  of  different  parts  of  the 
front  of  this  edifice,  j^ve  the  proportion  of  the  Greek  foot  to  the 
English,  a^  'i5XH  to  and  to  the  Roman,  as  25.04  to 

,24,    llie  proportions  according  to  Mr,  Greaves  are 
En^dish  foot    lOtX)  =  S4.B19 

Greek  foot      100?  .  29    =    23  ncurly 
Roman  foot      9*57  =  24 

Tills  is  contirmed  by  the  analogy  between  the  Greek  and  Roman 
weights,  w  hjcli  were  in  the  yanie  proportion  to  each  other,  as  their 
measures  of  length.  The  Ronmn  pound  wag  to  the  Creek  as  24 
to  'ifij  as  Mr.  Clark  proved  by  extracts  from  Cleopatra,  Hero, 
and  Rhemnius  Ffennius,  who  concur  in  giving  the  same  proportioDi 
ahhoujih  they  express  it  in  difterent  words. 

But  M.  Gosselin  not  thinking  these  testimonies  suflitientto  ascer- 
tain the  object  of  his  inquiry,  has  recourse  to  other  methods.  He 
assumes  as  an  obvious  position ; 

*  That  the  colonial  states  of  Greece,  (peuplades,)  divided  hy  iiiteresta, 
mtmnei-s,  he,  hml,  like  the  ancient  iiihitbitants  of  Gaul,  measures  pe- 
culiiir  (n  iheniJt'lves ;  that,  as  the  use  uf  these  was  limited!  to  their  own 
distncis,  they  always  remained  unknown  to  other  nations;  and  that  the 
writers  of  anti<]nity  never  thought  of  adjustirig  thtir  geographical  sys- 
tem !>  tu  these  local  measures.  On  the  contrary,  they  selected!  those 
which  were  imiependent  of  local  usage,  as  our  geographers  and  navi- 
gators have  rejectt'd  all  the  leagues  in  use  amongst  us,  and  substiiuted 
astronomical  leagues  of  20  or  25  to  a  degree,  the  standard  of  which, 
taken  frmii  naiurCf  might  be  adapted  to  all  opinions,  and  Airnish  a  mea- 
sure common  to  s^ll  natioiis.'—p.  iii,  iv, 

Wc  cannot  assent  either  to  the  opinion,  or  the  fact.  The  Grecian 
mates,  collectively  Inkcii,  comprehended  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  habitable  wtuld,  even  of  that  portion  of  it,  which  was  known  at 
the  tiiiTie,  Their  conlinenud  territories,  or  seats  of  govenmieut, 
were  separated  from  each  other,  in  most  iniptasces,  by  little  more 
than  ideal  boinidarics.  Thev  were  in  habits  of  constant  intercourse. 
They  all  spoke  the  some  l«ug«yge,  and  the  authors,  who  b«vo  i 
written  professedly  on  the  subject;  have  not,  ns  far  as  ^'     '  ti- 
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formed,  recorded  anv  difference  betw  een  the  computed  measures  of 
the  several  jiarta  of  Greece.  Hence  it  should  seem  more  probabIe| 
that  the  variiitlons  ohservuble  tu  (hese  computatirms  arowe  more 
'fi'oni  ail  erroneous  estmiate  of  the  dktimt'e,  than  from  any  real  di/-» 
ferencc  in  the  s^iindard  of  meastire.  Tlie  computed  miles  diffef 
from  one  another  in  many  pftit*  of  this  coiifltrjj  notwiihsUiiiding 
the  proper  standard  of  a  mile  has  been  long  deterniiiied.  ' 

M.  Gosseltu  expresses  his  sui  prize,  tJial  any  person  should  refusd 
to  acknowledge  the  traces  of  astronomical  measures  in  the  distunces 
'given  by  the  ancients,  particularly  as  diey  do  iiot  specify  any 
others.  Bofore  we  urmlyse  the  examines  which  he  hm  adduced,* 
we  would  hazard  a  few  preliminary  remiirks  on  the  ancient  astro- 
nomical calculations,  and  terrestrial  nieasnrements.  ♦ 

1  Jje  ancient  astrontJraevs  and  ge(.>graphers  cuuld  not  but  be  conr 
jscious  how  defective  were  their  instruments  for  observifig  (he  hea- 
'retily  bodies;  and  how  much  greater  dependetu  e  might  be  placed  Ji, 
oil  their  mechanicid  measurement  of  distances j  to  the  accuracy  of 
which  we  have  n^a-^on  to  think  they  paid  great  wttentiony  than  oq 
their  celestial  observations,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  which  they 
had  so  littie  artiticiaJ  assistance.  The  proportion  of  the  length  of 
gnoiuotJ  to  that  of  iH  meridian  shadow  at  die  soUttces  and  the 
equinoxes,  aflforded  the  principal  method  of  determtniiig  the  dis- 
tances of  places  from  the  equator,  tmd  these  were,  indeed,  undcp 
a  clear  sky»  a  bright  sun,  and  continned  opportunities  of  repeat-^gp 
ing  observations,  laid  down,  in  iT>aiiy  mstaiices,  irore  nearly  to  Uie 
truth  than  could  be  expected  from  so  simple  and  rude,  an  iofitru- 
Jlient.  Still  however  they  were  liable  to  much  iincerlamty.  The 
penumbra  at  the  eJvtremity  of  the  shadow  mude  the  proportiont 
doubtful.  The  fecmidiameter  of  the  sun  (although  Cleomedes 
seemed  to  be  a\vare  that  tliis  should  be  taken  into  the  account) 
does  not  appear  to  be  added  to  the  altitude,  and  the  circumstflnces, 
less  important  indeed,  thou;;li  n<it  to  be  nejprlected,  of  pavalfax  and 
refi-action,  were  altogether  unknown.  Instances  of  the  inctfrrcetnesf 
of  gnomon  (c,  or  sciothenic  observations  may  be  given,  too  gross  to 
be  ascribed  to  any  of  these  defects,  and  evidently  owing  to  inao- 
cura-cy  in  the  observers.  Strabo  mentions,  in  no  loss  than  fonr 
places,  that  the  same  proportion  of  the  length  of  tile  gnomon  to 
its  solstilial  shadow  was  fomid  at  Byzantium  and  at  Marseilles, 
though  th©  former  was  situated  in  4P  1 1',  and  the  other  in  43°  17' 
of  I  At.*  a  difl-erence  of  no  less  than  136'  on  the  equator^  equal  to 
i  5*i  English  miles ;  and  this  fact  is  reported  on  the  authority  of 


•  In  thp  former  the  pruportifssri  of  the  gnomon  to  its  shttdow  would  be  (.iccording  t** 
beiun's  dcdhiftttoti  m  thai  linicjl  10  ;  S  .  0955 i  in  the  laiter  iO;  a  .  iiS40,  a  diflVr- 
cncc  very  dl&tiu^ubliiiblv  hy  iLc  niikcd  r  jr. 

Hipparchui 
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HipparcliiLs  and  Eratosthenes,  in  a  case  too,  ^hicti  was  obvious  to 
the  senses,  and  depended  neither  on  hv|>othe9i»,  nor  caJculaliou. 
It  13  more  extraordinary  ihat  tliis  miJ^take,  after  being  adopted  by 
Ptolemy,  should  be  continued  down  to  ages  not  very  remote  from 
our  own.  , 

A  fitill  greater  error  is  to  be  found  in  Strabo  respecting  the  situa- 
tion of  Carthage,  lie  says,  that  the  proportion  of  the  length  of 
the  gnomon  to  that  of  the  equinoctial  shadow  is  as  1 1  to  7-  This 
gives  by  plane  trigonometry  a  latitude  of  3^'  20',  which  ia  very  near 
to  the  one  adopted  by  Ploleiny.  The  true  latitude  of  Carthage, 
according  to  the  best  observations,  n  36"  5\  The  error  there- 
fore is  27^1',.  or  313  Knglisb  miles.  The  ancients  \Tere  imdoubt- 
edly  iicquainted,  although  imperfectly,  vith  die  measure  of  the 
*tm*8  diameter,  as  appears  from  Cleomedes,  who  remarks  that  tlie 
#un  would  appear  vertical  at  the  same  instiut  to  an  extent  of  300 
Slides  in  diameter,  equal,  as  he  supposes,  lo  half  a  degree,*  or  ta 
''  two  minutes  of  time,  which  is  nearly  the  interval  that  the  meridian 
shadow  takes  up  in  passing  over  the  gnomon ;  and  probably  this 
comparisyii  of  time  with  distance  led  to  the  means  of  computing 
the  sun's  diameter. 

Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Marcelius,  mentions,  amonj  the  mathe- 
matical instruments  belonging  to  Archimedes, '  sciothera?,  j^ph;er^ 
and  gonia?,  by  which  a  person  adapts  the  niHST^itude  of  the  sun  to 
the  sight.'— The  observations,  taken  from  the  stars,  are  still  more 
incorrect  than  those  from  the  sun.  A  clear  and  calm  atmosphere, 
and  an  unclouded  sky,  gave  the  ancients  indeed  advantages  in  noc- 
turnal observations  with  the  naked  eye,  which  we,  in  more  iiortlierlj 
climates,  do  not  possess  ^  still  however  the  observations  so  made 
must  be  in  a  great  measure  conjectural.  Some  of  these  errors  are 
so  flagrant,  that  they  cannot  be  excused  even  by  the  want  of  telea- 

Posidouius,  of  Rhodes,  is  said  by  Geminus,  one  of  ijie  most 
accurate  of  tlie  ancient  astronomers,  to  have  observed  there,  th« 
star  Cauopus,  (one  of  the  tirst  magnitude,)  and  to  havc^  fomjd  that  it 
had  +  not,  when  at  its  meridian,  any  perceptible  elevation  above  the 
horizon,  but  wm  barely  visible  in  tliat  situation.  The  same  star 
observed  at  Alexandria,  shewed  a  meridian  allitmlc  of  7°  SCf,  equal 
to  pai't  of  a  grtat  circle  of  tlie  heavens.  But  Canopus  has  a 
meridian  altitude  at  Rhodes  of  1  ^  2',  or  more  than  two  diameters  of 
the  moon,  «o  that  it  must  have  bt^n  very  inaccurately  observed 


•  Tiki*  affords  a  strong  presuttiinitm  lliat  Cleomeiles  reckoned  60<)  itadia  lo  »  degree* 
*  (icmmtis  observed,  that  ilitne  was  no  peri;f|Jtil)Ic  drtlercTict  in  the  meridian*  (or  ihc 
biradtli  of  3fK>  fllwdes,  ahliougli  there  was  a  real  Olif.— Pctuv.  ITrttnel  pape  21, 

t  Tlij*  n)isit«t«  ti»»  been  continued  down  ta  U(cr        — Vld.Pviar.  Cmiia!.    N»t.  • 
I'.  I 'JO, 

whea 
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when  it  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  horizon.    Ad*]  to  tins,  thnt  the 
oiizontal  refruciiun  would  give  it  mi  apparent  iiiiitude  of  35" 
morej,  so  that  the  star  would  be  to  the  se4i8t'a  more  than  two  diame- 
ts  and  a  haJf  of  (be  in  (ion  in  altitude.    The  idtilude  of  the  stm  at 
lexaudriu  is  aho  eiTi>neou.sly  computed.    Instead  of  7*  3(/f  it  is 
ally  only  6 '  26'  in  appuient  altitude,  or  one  degree  four  minutes 
less  that!  represented  by  PosidoniuSj  bo  iJiat  the  whole  error,  if 
reckoned  according  to  the  apparent  dilfcrence  of  altitude^  would 
nount  to  2"  30',  ecjual  to  130  niinutea  on  the  equalort  and  ihia 
esclusive  of  the  one  ariising  from  tlie  supposition,  that  lUi odea  and 
aAlexstndria  lay  uiukr  tliL*  satne  meridian.    It  however  3pi>e3rs,  that 
the  ancients  must  have  had  some  instruinents  for  taking  the  altitudes 
ad  distances  of  tliehcavenly  bodies,  with  the  construction  of  whit'b 
are  not  sufficiently  acquainted. 

The  Pole  (woAifc)  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  as  an  instrument  of 
liich  the  Greeks  derived  tlie  use  from  the  Baliylonians.  It  was 
ertainly  moveable,  for  we  find  it  in  the  slnp  of  Hiero  described 
y  i\thenieiis,  and  could  not  therefore  be  a  common  tlia].  Dr. 
ong  h  of  ophiion  that  it  was  a  ring  dial ;  it  was  more  probably  an 
astrolabe,  an  instrument  of  simple  construction,  aiid  from  some  ad- 
vantages arising  from  its  circular  iigui-e,  capable  of  greater  accu- 
y  than  is  connnonly  supposed. 

The  dioptron  is  another  mathematical  instrument,  used  also  for 
tronomical  puiposes.    Its  figure  h  not  etplaincd,  but  we  know 
rom  Suidas,  thut  it  was  used  in  taking;  terrestrial  altitudes,  aud  it 
ems  from  Vltrui  iiis  liiat  it  was  furiu^^hed  with  a  Sine  and  plummet, 
d  applied  in  levelling,  Froui  its  name  it  was  perhnpa  consLiticted 
ith  two  holes  for  visiouj  bke  the  ais:htii  on  tlie  moveubte  index  of 
e  astrolabe,  so  t hut  it  might  possibly  be  the  same  instrument^ 
■ilh  the  addition  of  a  plummet  on  the  center  pin,  to  set  tlie  perpen* 
it  ulur  drtiu  u  dirnugh  It  at  right  ansjles  to  the  horizon. 

What  the  gonia  of  Archimedes  was  i.s  uncertain,  but  if  it  were 
n  instrnment  to  ti*ke  or  to  uicaanre  angles  in  astronomical  ohser-- 
alions,  which  the  word  seems  to  import,  and  the  other  iustru- 
ents,  spheres  and  dials,  mentioned  with  it  appear  to  confirm,  it 
ight  be  of  the  same  kind  with  the  one  of  wliicli  we  have  been 
peaking. 

Another  method  of  discoveriuw  the  dislsmce  of  places  from  die 
equator  was  by  division  into  climates,  or  calculations  drawu  from 
e  length  of  the  longest  days.  But  the  want  of  instruments  for 
e  accurate  mensuration  of  lime,  together  with  the  ignorance  of 
e  ancient  geographers  of  the  powers  of  refraction,  which  in 
rtberly  climates  makes  a  material  difference,  rendered  tlie^se  cal- 
Ifltions  very  doubtful.  The  upright  gnomon,  indeed,  placed  on 
an  horizontal  plane,  might  shew  the  proportion  of  the  circle  which 
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the  aliadow  traversed  from  sun  rise  to  sun  set,  and  perhaps  more 
correctly  than  an  observarion  of  ihe  horizon  itself ;  but  there  would 
atill  be  some  uncertainty  ia  tracing  the  extent  of  the  horktintal  sba- 
daw.  On  ihis  account,  perhaps,  Ptolemy  doea  not  attempt  to  as* 
Certain  the  length  of  the  day  to  less  than  5'  of  lime,  a  fraction 
amounting,  in  many  latitudes,  to  a  degree  in  point  of  space.  It  if 
worth  observing,  ifiat  the  touer  of  the  winds  at  Atliens  had  dial* 
on  each  of  its  eight  sides,  so  that  the  solar  time  iiaight  be  indicated 
from  the  sun's  rising  to  his  setling.  On  the  iiiKide  of  this  building 
was  a  clepsydra,  or  water  clock,  the  marks  of  which  yet  remain 
Probably  the  connection  or  proximity  of  tlieae  instruments  was 
meant  to  correct  the  one  by  the  other,  and  to  form  a  scale  of  noc- 
turnal time  for  celestial  observations,  as  well  as  for  common  pur* 
poses.  The  irregularity  of  the  sun's  motion  in  the  ecliptic  was  in- 
deed known,  but  its  effects  on  the  equation  of  time  not  calculated ; 
nevertheless  a  clock  which  might  be  so  often  corrected,  would 
hardly  vary  much  from  the  standard  of  solar  time,  in  the  space  of  a 
few  hours. 

But  tlie  \^'ant  of  an  accurate  measurement  of  time  was  still  more 
perceptible  in  what  regarded  the  calculation  of  the  longitude.  Pto- 
lemy, diougb  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  this  calculation 
from  the  observations  of  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  of  the 
difference  of  time  at  the  places  where  these  phenomena  were  ob- 
served, failed  greatly  in  the  application  of  his  knowledge  to  prac- 
tice, having  overrated  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean  more  than 
SO  degrees  of  longitude,  equal  to  97 1'  on  the  equator. 

Had  Ptolemy  adopted  the  numbers  of  Polybius,  hs  recorded  by 
Pliny,  it  would  have  brought  him  nearer  the  truth,  much  nearer,  as 
J)r,  iSlair  observes,  than  could  be  supposc^d,  and  indeed  within  a  few 
minutes  of  space  of  the  tnie  extent.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  interval 
between  the  pillars  of  Hercules  and  the  Bay  of  Issus  is  a  umrine 
distance,  and  therefore  incapable  of  being  measured  by  those  means 
in  wliich  the  ancients  so  much  excelled.  But  the  Eiiicienls  pro- 
bably measured  such  distances  on  a  sca  so  well  known,  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  terrestrial  mensuration.  They  navigated  their  vessels 
only  when  the  seas  were  calm,  they  worked  witli  oars  which  ren- 
deretl  it  unnecesaury  to  multiply  the  distance  by  going  on  different 
tacks,  and  in  fair  weather,  their  progress  was  nearly  uniform; 
indeed  ^ve  find  in  ancient  writers,  a  certain  number  of  stadia  or 
miles  attached  to  a  day's*  sail,  jxist  as  in  eastern  countrieii  spare 
is  reckoned  l>y  hours  not  by  meatured  distances.  From  the  pil- 
lars to  the  bay  f>f  Issus  there  were  not  less  than  live  stations,  all  of 
them  places  well  known  and  well  suited  to  navul  intercourse.* 

•  A  GaditaDii  ffeto — Ad  Siriliam— Cretaiii™Rhoduta^ — CkvUdauiiid — Cjrpruai— • 
PiprlaiD  f  el  Sckiiciaiii  pfope  haum,    Plia,  lib.  VJ,  c.  3S.  * 
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Tite  ignomnce  of  the  ancients,  respecting  the  polaritjp  of  the  mag- 
net;  must  have  made  their  coursie,  when  guided  by  the  sua  and 
ars  uitly,  eveu  under  the  most  llavourahle  circumstances,  iiicori  ect; 
lut  tlie  shortness  of  the  separate  stage*  gave  freqtitiut  opportunity 
for  rectifying  the  eiTor,   and  experience  made  them  probably 
more  expert  in  thia  mode  of  calculation,  than  we^.  who  use  it  less 
immoiJyj^  may  imagine. 

After  this  view  of  the  state  of  their  knowledge,  we  are  less  sur- 
\rised  than  M.  Gosselin  that  the  aiicient  geogt»phera  should  io 
iften  express  tlistJ^ncea  by  measurements,  in  the  correctness  of 
liich  they  excelled,  rather  than  by  calculations  or  ob--5ervations, 
ic  principles  of  which  indeed  they  understood,  but  bad  not 
le  meatjs  of  reducing  to  practice. 

We  now  return  to  M.  Gosselin's  discussion  respecting  th* 
'iengths  of  the  diil'erent  stadia  used  by  the  Greek  A^^tronomers  and 
^geographers. 

The  most  ancient  calculation  of  the  number  of  sfadia  in 
circumrerence  of  the  globe,  is  that  recorded  by  Aristotle,  which 
ijtes  it  at  400,fX)0T  or  1111,1  nearly  to  a  degree.  The  nest  in 
|>oiQt  of  dale,  ia  that  of  Archimedes,  which  assigns  it  3<X>,000 
Btades,  or  833,33  to  a  degree*  But  we  are  not  informed  on  what 
grounds  these  numbers  were  fixed  upon.— Eratosthenes  calculated  the  ' 
circumference  of  the  earth  at  <250tOOO,  or  as  others  say,  at  252,000 
f  tadcs.  The  foundation  of  his  computation,  is  the  supposed  accu* 
fate  mensuration  of  the  segment  of  a  ^reat  circle  of  the  earth,  the 
(^itaiitity  of  w liich  in  degrees,  and  smaller  divisions  of  space^  was 
,^certaiiied  by  correspfmdiug  celestial  observations. 

The  segment  of  the  meridian  chosen  for  this  purpose  was  the 
iterval  of  space  between  Alexandria  and  Syene,  both  which  places 
'ere  tliought  to  lie  under  the  same  meridian.    This  distance  waa 
measured  by  the  surveyors  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  found  to 
be  6<XX)  stades.     The  angle  of  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  on 
4lie  Scaphia  or  sun  dial  at  Alexandria  amounted  to  7**  12'  or  i 
part  of  the  circle,  and  at  S^ene  there  was  no  meridian  shadow 
M^}mtei)er.    Hence  it  was  concluded,  that  the  astronomical  distance 
letween  these  places  being  V*"  12'  on  the  meridian,  and  the  mea- 
sured distance   50OO  stades,   this   number    multiplied   by  50 
would  make  the  circumference  of  the  globe  e^jual  to  250,fXX>, 
T  in  more  convenient  numbers  252,000  stades  of  700  to  a 
;ree.    We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  witli  llie  true  situa- 
on  of  Syeae  to  correct  tiiese  calcidatious.    If  Dr,  Vincent  isf 
igkt,lhe  latitude  coincides  nearer  than  could  be  expected  j  (24*''0'  45';) 
mt,  according  to-  D  'Anville,  Syene  is  ii"  of  longitude  to  the  east  of 
Ale3taiHlria,=iiulhe  middle  latitude  ('27''  S(3')  to  about  iO?'  on  the 
#quator.    Posidonius  attempted  the  same  calculation  by  a  men- 
suration 
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■uration  of  ilie  arc  of  the  meridian  between  Rhodes  and  Ale^candria, 
fouiKled  upon  observations  draw  n  frum  the  difleretit  altitudes  of  the 
star  Canopus.  His  compulation  -^vas  240,000  stades  or  about 
666,6  to  a  degree.  Ilipparchiis  is  said  to  hnve  calculated  it 
at  277*000  stades  or  7fi9  to  a  degree:  findly,  Ptolemy,  on  ibc 
luppobition  tliat  the  dUiance  between  Rhodes  and  Alexaiidna 
(3750  stadia)  was  correctly  calculated  by  Eratosthenes,  and  that 
diis  was,  by  the  celestial  observation  of  Posidonius,  of  the  earth** 
circumference,  concluded  that  circumference  to  be  180,000  stades, 
or  500  only  to  a  degree.  In  thi.s  roniputation,  the  true  meridional 
distance,  supposing  the  places  to  lie  under  the  same  meridian,  is 
overrated  by  a"  lO'  equal  to  136'  on  the  equator,  or  to  158  English 
miles.  If  then  the  real  diflerence  is  only  5*  1 4'  of  latitude^  thia 
instead  of  ^  is  rathei-  less  than  ^.  part  of  the  circuniftrcnce  of  the 
earth,  \i  hich  if  multiplied,  by  the  distance  3750,  gives  rather  more 
than  '257,96^2  for  the  circumference,  instead  of  180,000  or 
71f>,56  stadia  to  a  degree. 

From  the  computations  of  the  several  writers  abow  mentioned, 
M,  Goaselin  deduces  this  inference,  (p.  v.)  that  *  none  of  them  com- 
pares the  stade  of  which  he  speaks  with  tiie  ordinary  stades  of 
Greece;  and  that  the  distinctiou  of  Olympic,  Pjlhic,  Italic,  aiwi 
other  stades  wits  unioiown  to  them/  To  this  we  cannot  accede. 
Of  the  writings  of  Eratosthenes  so  little  remain*,  tliat  the  negative 
side  of  the  question  would  be  equally  doubtful  with  the  afiirniative. 
A  smaller  portion  still  of  the  gcoj^raphical  works  of  Hipparchus 
and  FiJsidonius  have  descended  to  iis  i  what  acquaintance  therefore 
tliey  had  w  1th  the  different  denominations  of  stades  is  not  now  to  be 
ascertained.  With  respect  to  Slrabo,  the  learned  editor  of  the 
fragments  of  Eratosthenes  is  of  opinion,  and  we  think,  with  rea- 
son, that  the  stade  of  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  was  the  same,  and 
both  of  them  Olympic  :  if  this,  then,  as  D'Anville  and  other  geo- 
gniphers  tlnnk,  ^vas  the  usual  itinerary  measure^  there  is  no  more 
occasion  for  Strabo  to  specify  it  byname,  than  there  would  be  fof 
a  person  describing  the  geograpliy  of  his  own  country  to  expresSj 
that  the  distances  were  estimated  by  measured,  and  not  by  com- 
puted milei#.  The  iJilence  of  Ptoleniy  may  be  accounted  for  in  the 
same  way.  The  Olympic  stade,  with  respect  to  its  antiquity, 
origin,  and  dimensions,  had  been  minutely  described  30 years  be* 
fore  liiH  time,  and  we  cannot  suppose  the  gefigraphcr  to  be  ign9^ 
rant  of  the  description  of  a  measure  so  well  adapted  to  his 
purpose,  and  by  a  man  so  eminent  m  Greek  literature  as  Aalui 
GelHus. 

In  order  to  ascertam  tiie  dimensions  of  the  stades  M.  Gosselin 
refers  to  those  astronomical  getigraphers  of  antiquity,  who  have 
calculated  the  number   th;it  formed  tiie  circumferatice  of  tlio 
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eartU,  Tbie  might  be  admitted,  M.Gosselin  could  likewise  in- 
form us,  to  what  coraputalions  tltose  gec^uphers  adhered,  who 
made  no  »urh  calculation.  Anaxipiander  estimated  the  circum- 
ference at  4f)0,0<X>  stttdes,  or  1 11 1  to  a  degree,  and  only  3'i6 
English  feet  to  a  stade.  But  Herodotus,  whose  age  approaches 
ucurcr  to  that  of  Anaximaiidcr  than  tliat  of  any  other  prose  writer 
DOW  extant,  a«d  v»lu>  lived  a  century  before  Aristotle,  did  not 
lurelv  measure  by  this  standard,  when  he  fixed  the  lenglli  of  ths 
Thracian  Bosphorus,  which^  he  satfSy  he  meamrtd  hlnmij\  %X 
20  stades  only;  whereas  it  is  at  least  13^  in  a  straight  line,  equal 
243  slades  of  the  staudai  d  of  Anaximander.  Cati  we  suppose 
that  Xeuophon,  whose  march  from  Sardis  to  Babylon  is  so  accu- 
rately laid  down  as  to  answer  nearly  to  the  distances  measured  on 
~^'Anviile'st  map  according  to  the  calculation  of  the  Olympic  stade, 
ised  any  other  r  The  %vorcl  which  he  employs  (panisanga)  is  indeed 
of  oriental  origin,  but  it  ia  evident  that  he  mfaufj  by  it  a  measure 
of  30  stades,  as  it  is  twice  described  bv  Herodotus.  The  stade^ 
in  fact,  should  be  cousidtred  as  originally  a  gjmnasdc  not 
an  astronomical  measure ;  and  although  course,  yet  being  taken 
from  natural  dimensions,  it  probably  continued  tlie  name  Jn 
Greece  for  many  ages.  The  limits  of  the  Panalhenwan  stade 
are  yet  discoverable.  It  was  accurately  measured  by  Vemoti,  Stuart, 
and  Chandlerj  ail  of  whom  agree,  that  it  contains  rather  more  than 
600  Greek  feet.  The  calculation  of  the  number  of  feet  in  a  stad« 
might  vary  in  difiFerent  countries;  (if  there  were  any  difference  in  the 
proportion  of  the  uatural  foot ;)  and  indeed  these  numbers  must  hm 
supposed  to  be  hi  general  greater  than  in  the  Olympic  computation, 
the  artiticial  feet  commonly  in  use  were  not  lal:en  iVom  th© 
ithletic  standard,  lliis  difference  has  been  before  observed  to 
adjusted  amoug  the  Romans  by  the  addition  of  4^  of  (>00 
Oman  feet  to  make  the  length  of  the  stade  correspond  with  Greek 
leusuration.  But  we  still  are  of  opinion,  that  there  teas  a  stmt' 
lard  memure  of  the  stade^  as  Herodotus  says  there  was  of  the 
thorn,  ^yvtat,  (another  measure  derived  from  nature^)  and  that  by 
lis  standard  the  distances  in  the  Greek  geographical  writers,  if  fio- 
ling  be  expressed  to  the  contrary,  ought  to  be  measured, 
M,  Gosaelin  observes,  that  Eratosthenes  and  Hipparchus  esti- 
lated  the  distance  from  Alexandria  to  the  equator,  to  be,  accord" 
ig  to  the  former,  21.700,  and  according  to  the  latter  ^lt,800 
itades.  These  he  divides  by  700,  and  finds  the  quotient  of  the 
idium  number  to  be  equal  to  31*^  4'  17",  uliich  is  very  nearly 
le  true  latitude  of  the  place.  This  is  specious,  but  Me  doubt 
hether  it  be  altogether  admissible,  Strabo,  a  few  lines  after 
le  passage  quoted  by  M.  Gossetin,  says,  lliat  tlie  length  of  the 
omoQ  compared  with  the  equinoctial  shadow  was  at  AJexau- 
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drta  as  5  to  7-  Thfs  reading  M.  posseliii  condemiiSf  as  he  sajrs  il 
would  give  the  latitude  of  54'  2?'  44",  which  is  obviously  absurd; 
but  if  we  suppose,  that  Uie  tuthor  ineaiit  (as  undoubtedly  be  did) 
to  give  the  proportions  between  the  shadow  and  the  gnomon  only, 
Vfe  must  tinder  stand  it  as  the  complement  of  the  1  attitude  assigned, 
or  35^  52',  ivhich  is  to  he  understood  as  implying  the  zenith  distance 
and  equal  to  the  latitude,  however  erroneously  reckoned ;  and  this 
may  be  done  without  any  alteratiou  of  the  text.  The  above  lati- 
tude, at  600  siades  to  a  decree,  amottnts  to  ^1,3S0  which  in  soch 
iai^e  numbers  is  not  very  difFerect  from  the  21,700  of  Kratosthe^ 
nea.  M.  Gosselin  observes,  that  Eratosthenes  lised  the  parallel 
of  Rhodes  at  3730  siades  to  the  north  of  Alexandria :  by  adding 
this  number  to  31,700  we  get  35,450  for  the  distance  of  Rhodes 
from  the  Equator;  and  if  this  number  be  divided  by  700,  it  gives 
36^  21'  25",  which  differs  only  7'  5"  from  modei-n  observations. 
But  these  are  the  computations  of  M.  Gosselin  kimseif,  not  of 
Krato&tkttm.  ITie  latter  computed  the  difference  of  latitude  to 
be  -^ji  of  the  circumi^rence  of  the  earth,  or  7^  1^,  and  the  sup- 
posed distance  to  be  i)750  stades,  which  gives  extictly  52 1  not  700 
to.a  degree.  We  kt^ow  it  was  the  opinion  of  Pliny  that  Ei  atosthe- 
i)^  reckoned  by  the  Olympic  stade,  as  he  slates  the  distance  given 
by  him  to  be  4fi9  inille  passita,  by  which  number,  if  3730  be  divid- 
ed, it  gives  8  atades  to  a  mile,  or  7^  to  a  degree,  equal  to  GOO 
stades.  Thia  gives  6*  15'  for  the  difference  of  latitude  considered 
as  the  distance,  and  ia  exactly  a  mean  between  the  latitudes  of  Posi- 
donius  and  Ptolemy. 

.  M.  Gosselin  ne?it  undertakes  to  prove,  that  a  stadium  of  TOO  to 
a  degree  was  in  use  in  other  instances,  wherein  D' Anvil le  ^vas  of  a 
different  opinion .  We  cannot  follow  him  through  all  his  statements 
but  shall  select  some  of  the  most  noted,  and  in  vi  Inch  the  distances 
might,  witii  most  certainly,  be  computed.  The  tirst  of  ihft^does 
not  seem  ver/  favourable  to  bis  argument.  He  says,  appeal* 
ing  to  Strabo,  it  is  *  agreed,  that  the  whole  of  Sp:iin,  from  the  Py- 
renees to  its  western  extremity,  the  Sacred  Promontory,  ia  not 
more  than  (3000  stades  tu  length,'  Now,  observes  NL  Gosstrliu^ 
'  COOO  stades  are  equal  to  S**  14',  l?''  measured  on  a  scale  of  700 
to  a  degree  on  the  equator,  i.  e.  on  a  gn;at  circle  of  the  earth,  or 
11  \\  leagues,  at  the  rale  of  90  to  a  degree,  and  this,  by  the 
opening  of  the  compass,  is  the  exact  meaiime  of  the  distance  of 
the  summit  of  the  Pyrenees,  takk'n  about  the  tniddfe  of  their  /o«- 
gitadumi  extent  from  Cape  St.  Vincent.*  But  Str.iho  did  not  tiic 
wpou  the  middle  of  the  louo;itm:linal  extent  of  the  Pyrtuajau  nioni>- 
tains,  as  the  point  from  which  his  nieasurenient  couinieuccd.  'Jliis 
anited  M.  Gosselin  better  than  Strabo.  1  he  latter  meant  to  express 
tlie  greatest  longitudiual  dioiansious  of  Spain,  and  measured  tccord- 
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i  ingly  from  PyrcDae,  (Cap  de  Creux,)  llie  most  easterly  point  of 
1^  JPyrenees,  *  the  esisterii  side/  as  Strabo  cail-s  it  in  another  pla 
^  to  the  most  weiiterJy  point,  the  Piomoiitoriuiii  Sacrum,  whence  Po- 
Ij'bius  alsQ  commenced  las  measurements.  Cap  de  Creux,  accord- 
ing to  a  map  of  Spain,  with  wliich  i\rrowsmith's  chart  of  the 
Mediterranean  uearly  agrees,  is  situfi^ed  in  lat.  ^^l^  1(3'  N"-  and  long. 
S"*  28'  E,  of  London.  Cape  St.  Vincent  lies  in  lat.  £^  N.  aii<t 
|oiig.  9**  2'  W.  J'hese  differences,  computed  by  middle  latitudes, 
ftive  a  distance  equal  nearly  to  65fi'  on  the  etjuator,  or  10°  Sf?  of 
latitude.  This  amounts  to  7,f>53  stad.  verj-  dtfierent  from  Strabo's 
awn  measure,  which  gives  6,560  only  for  the  distance,  scarcely  more 
Wn  one  third  of  the  difference,  according  to  M.  Gosselin's  com- 
IpuLation,  Our  reatlers  w  ill  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Strabo's  cal- 
\%uiation  oj't/te  htitude  of  Ireiandwas  pefecfii/  correct j  a  comjtry 
Jeiicribefd  by  liim  as  scarcely  habitable  from  tlie  coldness  of  its  cli- 
Daate,  and  the  savageuess  of  its  inhabitants.  But  the  36,700  stadia, 
pa  w  hich  M.  Gosseliu  gronnds  bis  arguments,  an2  not  to  be  found 
(by  ns  at  least)  in  Strabo,  He  uays,  indeed,  by  implication,  that 
"reland  was  not  more  dian  5,000  stadia  from  the  Celtic  or  Borys- 
benic  parallel,  and  5,000  stad.  northward  from  thence  (lat.  46*^  37') 
will  not  correspond  with  M.  GosseUn  s  numbers,  nor  liis  principle, 
The  moutli  of  ttie  Borysthenea  is  situated  iu  lat.  46"  34'  nea^ 
^  I  and  tlie  difference  of  this  lat.  from  that  of  the  southern  coast  of  Ire- 
yJiand  ia  4°  44',  or,  according  to  M.  Gosseliu,  5*  51'.  The  former 
U»f  these  gives  1 ,005  stad.  to  a  degree,  and  the  latter  i?50»  botli  very 
^Kifferent  from  700. 

Jff  M.  Gosselin  affirms,  \vithout  reserve,  that  Eratosthenes  as- 
signed 8,900  stades  for  the  distance  between  Carthage  and  the 
pillars  of  Hticides,  and  fur  this  be  appeals  to  the  authority  of 
Strabo.^  But  Strabo  ^ves  S»000  stades  only  for  this  interval ;  he 
most,  therefore,  according  to  M.  Gossulin,  he  corrected  by  Pliny, 
Bptrho  gives  1,100  niille  passua.  Tliis  is  not,  we  may  observe,  the 
common  reading,  but  we  shall  not  insist  upon  that.  The  stades  of 
PJiny,  however,  were  (iOO  to  a  degree,  and  those  of  Eratosthenes 
700,*  If  Pliny  then,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  adjusted  the 
stades  of  EratosibenGH  to  Roman  miles  of  75  to  a  degree,  the 
number  must  have  been  10,'266  instead  of  3,800.  M.  Gosseliu 
alters  or  warps  Strabo  or  Pliny  at  will  to  support  his  o\vn  sp^^cu- 
jationsj  a  practice  which  we  do  not  much  admire. 

We  must  now  notice  the  author's  observations  on  the  stade  of 
|0|na\imandcr  ut  1 11 1.  1  to  a  degree,    lie  tliitiks  that  ibis  was  in 
use  in  the  East,  and  particularly  hi  the  calculations  of  the  diatance^ 
to  be  found  in  the  Voyage  of  Nearchus.    After  die  labours  of  Or. 
Vincent  and  Mr.  Renncll,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  enter  mi- 
ately  into  Uie  question  couceniing  the  length  of  this  static.  It  seems 
.VOL.  V.  NO,s.  T  however 
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however  to  beratlier  improperly  so  called,  being,  as  we  auspect,  an 
Oriental  or  Indian  metisure.    Dr.  Vincent  has  observed,  that  it  doei 
not  CQriTSpoiidi  with  the  distances  in  Anian's  History  of  Alexander, 
which  Q!e  reckoned  by  the  Olympic  stadium,  although  it  accordi, 
in  general,  with  the  Journal  of  Nearchus,  probaUly  as  the  latter 
referred  to  the  local  measures  of  the  country »    We  cannot  place 
much  coiitjdevice  in  the  calculations  of  Herodotus  of  the  length  of 
the  Caspian,  (calculations  deduced  from  die  number  of  days  sail,)  ^ 
when  we  consider  that  they  were  taken  from  vessels  neceasarily  of  H 
a  rude  construction,  na\  igatiug  a  sea  little  frequented,  the  shape  and  ^ 
extent  of  which  were,  at  that  time,  but  iiuperfeclly  kno^  n.  Poiy- 
bius  is  next  introduced  as  making  use  of  this  Oriental  staile,  on 
the  clasiiic  ground  of  autiquity,  the  coast  of  the  ^Mediterranean 
Sea.    ITiis  is  the  more  extraordinary  as  he  is  known,  in  other 
□mputations,  to  have  used  fhe  Greek  Blade  of  600  feet. 

*  Poly  bias/  says  M.  Gosselin,  *  reckoned  18*  83?  stades  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  Pillrirs  of  Hercules  to  the  streight  of  Sicily,  and  under 
"he  pariillel  of  36**;  Ibis  measure  cor  responds  with  20"  57'  20",  Our 
jctual  experiments  assign  21°  '3.7 '  in  puiut  of  longitude,  as  the  intef- 
lirening  space  belween  these  points,  which  is  only  29*  40"  more  than  the 
"listeace  given  by  Polybius,* 

But,  according  to  Strabo's  account,  there  was  no  measurement  of 
he  direct  distance.  The  number  of  stadia  was  inferred  from  a 
liupposed  computation  of  11,200  atad.  and  more,  as  the  distance 
[from  Messina  to  Narbonne,  and  somewhat  les.%  than  8,000  stad. 
[from  Narbomie  to  the  Pillars,  the  amount  of  the  whole  being 
[19,200.  From  this  be  deducts  500,  which  Polybius  tbougiit 
rwas  the  difference  between  the  circuitons  voyage  hy  Narbonne, 
fand  die  direct  course  to  the  Pillars.  But  tlie  slightest  inspection 
|  pf  any  map  of  the  Mediterranean  Avill  shew,  that  much  more  dian 
part  oua;ht  to  be  deducted.  The  distance  from  Messina  to  Nar- 
Jbonne  is  6*5'  on  the  equator,  and  from  Narboiine  to  Gibraltar* 
|o73',  the  sum  of  which  is  1,24S'.  The  direct  distance  from  Mes- 
|fina  to  Gibraltar  iii  1,053'  fi;  the  difiereuce  £14'  4,  more  than  ^ 
[jnsitead  of  of  the  distance.  M.  Gosselin  is  very  imprudent  in 
rdrawinof  geographical  conclusions  from  data  so  obviously  incorrect, 
I  and,  if  true,  so  little  to  die  purpose. 

Our  readers,  we  tliink,  will  scarcely  exp«ct  to  hear  of  an  exact 
Tmeumre  of  our  omi  idandt  taken  by  Pytheas,  of  Marseilles, 
rSOO  yeai's  liefore  the  Christian  era.  To  increase  the  surprise^ 
it  was  laken  In  oriental  atuthny  and  a  we^/si/re,  ^tcordtHg  to 


l3f.  Gomiln^  of  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  kittgdarn  terns  condTticted, 
which  began  Jrum  ihe  Lundts-md^  the  most  uesteritf  point  of  Eng' 
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land.  But  even  this  stmnge  nieasureraeiit  is  incorrect.  The 
distance  from  the  Laiurs-endto  the  North  Foreland  is  435' of  lotig. 
equal  to  ubout  275'  ou  the  etniutur,  and  rhe  difference  of  lat.  be- 
tween the  North  Foreland  and  Diincansby-liead,  8'  30'  of  lat.  equal 
to  510'  on  the  equator.  The  sum  of  these  is  785',  or  262  J  leagues* 
not  SGO  according  lo  M.  Gos^elin. 

We  now  come  to  the  stade  of  6Gf)  4  to  a  degree,  which  M. 
Goaseliu  supposes  wjis  employed  by  Patrocles,  the  admirul  of  Se- 
kucu9  Nicator,  in  his  Indian  expedition.  The  boundaries  of  some 
of  the  distances,  which  he  specifies,  are  so  indeterminate,  that  we 
cannot  follow  him  we  shall,  however,  select  one,  less  exceptionable 
than  the  rest,  yet  not  without  its  difficulties,  Strabo  says,  that  wliile 
Megasthenes  and  Eratosthenes  assigned  20,000  stad.  for  the 
breadth  of  India,  Patrocles  allowed  only  1S,000^  but  from  what 
points  this  measurement  was  taken  we  are  not  informed,  M.  Gosse- 
lln,  however,  supplies  these  detects :  he  measures  llie  extent  of  the 
land  by  a  sea  voyage,  and  assumes  two  points,  neither  of  which 
Patrocles  probably  ever  reached  ;  if  lie  did^  he  was  certainly  inca* 
pablc  with  any  insti  uments  which  he  pos^^essed,  of  measuring  the 
direct  distance  between  them.  The  expression?*  ihemselves  of 
Strabo  are  confused,  and  doubtful.  Patrocles  at  one  time  appears 
to  have  reckoned  the  length  of  this  side  of  India  at  14,000,^  and  at 
another,  at  15,000  stad.  But  the  distance  of  the  points  which 
M-  Gosselin  lays  down  is  greater  than  he  aSiiigns,  The  difference 
between  tlie  lat.  of  Cape  Comorin  and  the  eastern  mouth  of  the 
Ganges  is,  according  to  Major  Keiiiiell,  14"  ^O',  equal  to  BOO'  of 
lat.  and  of  long.  B4y',  or  to  8  IB*.  5  on  the  equator.  Tlie  distance 
I  lien  is  nearly  1,186'  on  the  equator;  385  leagues,  not  30O,  as 
M.  Gosseiin  supposes. 

Of  the  instances  of  stadia  of  500  to  a  degree,  the  first  which 
Gosaelin  produces  is  in  the  Histanre  from  Cape  Leuca,  in  Italy,  to 
Cephalae,  Cape  Mesunit,  in  Africa.  This  Stmbo  calls  4000 stad. 
equal  to  B°  of  lat,  but  the  real  distance  on  Arrowsmith's  chart, 
with  which  D'Anvllle  liearly  concurs,  is  no  more  than  6°  47=347' 
or  3,lG0  stad.  at  500  to  a  degree,  1 1 6  leagues  intitead  of  160,^ 
Tliis  instance  is  rather  unfortunately  selected. 

That  of  B3;i  I  to  a  degree,  is  derived  from  a  calculation 
of  the  circumference  of  the  earth  by  Archimedes,  who  made 
it  300,00*J  stad.  But  we  cannot  find  In  Strabo,  or  any  other 
autlior,  that  such  a  one  was  ever  actually  in  use :  thia,  however,  is 
no  objettioii  to  M  .  Gosselin,  who  employs  if  without  scruple,  and 
measures  the  distances  given  by  Eratosthenes,  who  himself  invented 
A  stade,  by  this  standard .  Chronology,  however, here  seems  to  stand 
in  his  way,  as  Eratostiicne^  died  before  the  time  of  ^nhmedef. 
Setting  asidie  this  objection^  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  Eratosthenes 
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computed  the  distance  from  Rhodes  to  Issus  by  a  stadc  of  835 
to  a  dejL^recj  and  to  Alexandria,  from  the  same  place,  by  one  of 
7(X)r  lint  M,  Gosseliii  lias  not  only  discovered  a  variety  of  new 
slades,  but  lius  also  assumed  a  liberty  of  determining  for  each 
auilujr,  what  particular  one  he  used  ;  aiid  as  tliese  var^y  in  the  pro- 
portion of  eleven  to  five,  and  upwards,  scaicely  any  ancieut 
distance  can  ha  found,  which  may  not  be  reccmtiled  to  modem 
n»easiires  by  so  great  a  latitude  of  interprctiitioiu  We  cannot 
but  admire  M.  Gosseliu's  dexterity  at  accommodations  of  this  kind, 
when  he  discovers  that  Erutmthems  computed  the  dktance  from 
Cape  67.  f  inceuty  in  Spain,  to  the  ri}estent  coast  of  the  kingdovi 
of  Simif  an  eit^nt  of  7 1,600  &tad.  mhh  a  variation  from  truth  of 
no  mare  than  IfiO  stad.  or  of  four  leagues  out  of  l,7Q.%  tJt 
part  of  the  whok  dktance ! 

We  shall  give  one  example  more  of  M.  Gosselin's dexterity  in 
tills  practice.  Fliny  say.H,  that  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean 
was,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Agrippa,  .1,440  mille  passua, 
=  27,520 Olympic  stadia,  or,  on  the  paralJtl  of  36"*,  to  56°  4i'  38". 
Here,  says  M.  Gosselin,  Agrippa  %vas  deceived  to  the  amount  of 
15°  1 1'  38'^  tlie  true  distance  being  only  41*  30'.  But,  according 
to  M.  Gosselin,  if  we  take  these  stadia  to  be  those  of  833^  to 
a  degree^  it  will  produce  41°  51',  which  is  but  :)£)'  different  from 
the  truth.  Still,  however,  here  are  several  circumstauces  talien 
for  grEinled,  of  which  we  entertain  a  doubt.  That  the  numbers 
ascribed  by  Pliny  to  Agrippa's  calculations  were  erroneous  is  cer- 
tain, and  indeed  PUny  entertained  a  suspicion  of  thi*  kind  himself, 
'  in  quo  hand  scio  an  sit  error  numeri and  this  might  arise  from  a 
discrepancy  between  these  numbers  and  those  of  Polyblus,  which  ht 
had  gin  en  just  bef{)re,  and  which  came  very  near  the  truth.  Dr.  Blair 
suggests,  *  lliat  an  X,  making  a  difierence  of  a  thousand  miles,  had 
been  casually  added  to  the  numbers  of  Agrippa,  which  constituted 
in  reality  the  excess,'  (very  nearly)  '  above  the  true  distance.*  This 
iecms  the  most  natural  way  of  accounting  for  the  variation; 
but  Pliny  himself  gives  a  specific  reason  for  his  suspicion  of  an 
error,  Immeiliatcly  after  the  \vords  above  cited,  he  addsj  '  quoniam 
idem  a  Sicnlo  frelo  Alexandriam  cursus  XII.  L.  tradidit*  The 
true  distance  from  Medina  to  Alexandria,  reckoned  by  middle  tati- 
tudea,  is  1 .015  niilli'  passns,  and  though  Pliny  might  not  know  thia 
accurately,  yet  he  nii^ihl,  and  probably  did  know,  that  1,950  was 
above  the  truth,  and  ihU  led  hmi  to  suspect,  that  the  part  of  the 
interval,  wiufli  lay  between  the  Slicighis  and  tlie  Pillars,  and  in- 
deed tl)e  whole  di^lunce  from  llience  to  Is»us  was  over-rated  also. 
The  coniprjtation  of  ihe  latter  distauce  by  Poly  bins,  rather  fell 
shoil  of,  dian  evceedeil  I  he  truths  as  tlie  lengUi  of  the  Meititerra- 
ttPfiu  appears  by  the  Ue^uisite  TubJes,  and  iWrowcmuUi's  diartj  to 
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be  2,496  Roman  miles,  or  48  miles  above  the  collected 
numbers  of  Polybius.  M.  Gosstlin,  however,  desires  to  recon- 
ciie  to  fact  the  nuiiibersj  as  they  stand ;  and  therefore  supposes, 
*  (hat  the  original  numbers  given  by  the  surveyors  were  intended 
to  signify  etudes  of  S3.j  ^  to  a  degree,  but  that  Pliny,  not  being  ac- 
quainted with  this  part  of  dieir  system,  reduced  them  to  Human 
measure,  as  if  they  had  been  Olympic  stad.  of  y  to  a  Roman  mile, 
or  of  (iOO  to  a  degree.'  lliis  appears  a  verj-  improbable  conjec- 
Itire.  jAgrijipa,  whose  numbers  are  recorded  hy  Pliny,  was  minjsier 
to  Augustus  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Can  we  suppose,  that  such 
a  man  would  publi»li  a  report  of  the  measurement  of  the  Roman 
empire,  niitde  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  prnportioiis  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  measures  used  in  their  own  observations,  and 
the  Roman  standard  mile,  by  which,  as  we  are  told  by  Polybius,  a/l 
the  distances  in  Spain,  Gaiiij  avd  Itaiy^  had  been  measured  and 
marked  out  bi/  mik  stones;  and  this,  after  %5  ymrs  had  been  Ofru-* 
ipied  in  such  exami nation  Such  persons  would  scarcely  have  me- 
rited the  character  of  *  viros  prudentissimos,  Sl  omni  philosophise 
siunere  omatos.' — ^tiiici  Pref,  ad  CosmogfBph. 

We  repeat  our  persuasion,  that  a  stade,  derived  from  the  calcu- 
ktion  of  the  earth's  circumference  by  Archimedes^  never  had  any 
^^sistence  as  an  itinerary  measure.  The  calculation  itaelf  is  only 
casually  mentioned  in  the  Arenariua,  hut  no  account  is  given  of  its 
origin^  no  deductions  are  drawn  from  it,  nor  is  any  stade  fouijded 
on  it,  named,  oridludcdto  by  any  writer  of  antiquity,  %vith  whom 
we  are  acquainted.  In  short,  \\e  cannot  forbear  expressing  our 
opinion,  that  the  Olympic  stade  of  G(X)  to  a  degree  was,  among 
the  ancient  Greek  writers,  the  only  itinerary  stade,  and  always  to 
lie  understood,  wh^re  stades  are  gtineraliy  mentioned. 

The  sanie  inensure,  although  not  professedly,  was  uevertlielesa 
virtually  adopted  by  the  Komann.  Tlie  Peutingerian  tahlos,  and 
.  the  itinerary  of  Antoninus,  whifh  exprci^s  distances  by  Uoinan 
miles,  correspond  with  the  proportionate  number  of  stadia  given 
by  other  authors,  uf  these  distancta  according  to  Olympic  measure. 
Tournefort  remarks,  that  the  distances  on  ihe  southern  cn;isl  of  the 
Black  Sea  were  computed  according  to  the  calculation  of 
Arrian  of  eight  stades  to  a  mile,  and  it  appears  that  those  on  the 
same  const  marked  in  the  Peutingerian  tableii  in  Roman  miles 
agree  with  this  st-ide,  and  with  no  otlier,  Livy  espresses  many 
distances  in  mille  passus,  which  were  evidently  copied  from  Poly- 
bius, and  computed  by  him  at  the  rate  of  eight  stades  to  a  Roman 
mile,  * 
The  dissertation  on  itinerary  measures  is  follow'ed  by  an  ex- 
planation of  the  different  modes  of  arranginp;  the  w  inds  observed 
by  the  ancients,  and  a  comparison  of  tliem  with  the  cornpa-s  card 
of  the  mode riw.    Here  we  wifjh  to  apprise  our  readers,  that  in- 
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telligibilUy  is  scarcely  attainafale  on  the  condition  of  a  vet7  rigorous 
brevity. 

We  object  to  the  introductory  remark  of  M.  Gosselin,  because 
it  affects  an  accuracy  which  ia  not  well  supported, 

*  In  order/  he  says,  *  to  understand  correctly  what  fhe  ancients  hsve 
delivered  concerning  the  direction  of  the  winds,  we  ought  to  recollect, 
that  they  changed,  W  kast  six  times,  the  divbions  in  1  heir  systems,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  naniber  of  the  appellations  which  tbey 
comprise,  or  of  establishing  tlie  dtsiiibution  of  them  tipon  different  priiW 
ciples.'  p,  xcviii. 

Tlie  intention  of  one  of  the!?e  aJterations  was  certainly  not  to 
inctcase,  but  to  abridge  the  number  of  denominations  of  the 
winds ;  for  Pliny  expressly  says^  *  secula  setas  oclo  addidit,  niniti 
subtUi  (ratione  scilicet)  el  concisa/  where  he  censures  (he&e  mi- 
nute subdivisions.  He  observes  again,  '  prosiuua  inter  utramqiie 
media  (ratio  neutpe)  placutt,  ad  brcvein  ex  numerosSt  additb  qua- 
tuor,'  But  nothing  occurs  concerning  the  principles  on  %^hich 
thesie  aJterations  were  made,  M,  Goi-iselin  begins  U\s  account  with 
on  appearance  of  great  simplicity,  and  presents  liia  readers  with 
a  table  or  diagram  of  two  winds*  *  The  ancient  Greeka,'  he 
says,  'divided  the  circle  of  llie  horizon  into  two  parts  only, 
and  were  acquainted  with  no  more  than  two  whids,  the  north 
and  the  houUiI'  For  tliis  be  refers  to  lltrasyalces,  as  cited  by 
Strabo ;  but  there  is  sutKcient  reason  wliy  he  shoidd  not  have  ap- 
pealed to  such  authority.  *  Some  w  riters,'  says  Strabo,  '  assert, 
tltat  there  are  iwo  principal  ^vinds,  the  north  and  the  south^ 
and  that  the  rest  differ  by  a  slight  inclination  to  one  or  to  the 
other  of  these,'  Lib,  1 .  p.  42.  Ed,  Ox.  In  a  subsequent  passage 
he  says,  '  they  produce  the  testimony  of  Thras^alces,  and  of  the 
poet  himself^  thai  there  are  two  winds;  (meaning,  as  we  collect 
from  tlie  pi  ecediiig  extract,  two  primifwl  winds ;)  but  Posidoniu» 
affirms,  that  m  ti't-ifcrs  of  cdebrittf  on  this  subject,  as  Aristotle,  Ti- 
mostheues,  and  Bio  the  Astronomer,  have  treated  of  the  winds  in 
this  manner.'  Casaubou  would  have  furnished  M.  Gos&ehii  with 
an  ;uicietit  syslcjui  still  tnore  simplifiL'tl,  compoiied  of  inie  wind  only* 
!But  Aristotle,  in  the  passage  to  which  he  refers,  speaks  of  the 
phipical  constitutitm  of  the  winds  In  general,  and  reflects  upon  the 
refinement  of  those  persons  w  ho  would  reduce  them  to  otie ; 

*  whence,'  says  he,  *  souie  viljo  wish  to  speiik  h  arnedly,  aflimi 
tlial  all  the  winds  are  one  wind,'    '  Whercfitre,'  he  concludes, 

*  the  nmltilude  talk  more  correctly  without  learned  research,  than 
those  who,  with  the  aid  of  such  research,  speak  in  this  manner.* 
Meteor,  bb.  i.  c.  siii. 

It  appears,  then,  that  M,  Gosselin  has  adopted  some  exploded 
notions  as  tlie  foundation  of  \m  first  diagram.    The  real  com- 
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mencement  of  ah  inquiry  into  the  distribution  of  the  winds  is  from 
the  dis^ram  which  contains  the  four  that  blow  from  the  cardinal 
f_  points,  or,  as  M.Gosselin  properly  distinguishes  them,  '  the  winds 
of  the  north,  Boreas ;  the  winds  of  the  east.  Euros  or  Apeliotes ; 
the  winds  of  the  south,  Notos ;  and  the  winds  of  the  west,  Zephy- 
ros.*  The  title  of  the  next  section  of  M.  Gosselin's  disquisition, 
is,  '  the  card  (rose)  of  eight  winds,  used  by  Homer*  Pliny,  how- 
ever, expressly  says,  that  Homer  names  four  only.  *  Veteres  qua- 
tuor  omnino  servavere,  per  totidem  mundi  partes  (ideo  nec  Ho- 
merus  plures  nommat)  secuta  aetas  octo  addidit/  Lib.  2.  c.47. 

M.  Gosselin  refers  diis  system  of  eight  winds  to  a  period  of '  lAore 
than  ten  centuries  before  the  Christian  qera',  and  asseFts  that  the  four 
secondary  winds  were  disposed  in  the  following  manner : — Between 
the  north  and  the  east  they  placed  the  Boreas  £uros,or  the  winds  of  th« 
north-east ;  between  the  south  and  the  east,  the  winds  of  the  south- 
east, Notos  Apeliotes  ;  between  the  West  and  the  south,  tlie  winds 
of  the  south-west,  Argestes  Notos;  between  the  west  and  the 
north,  the  winds  of  the  north-west,  or  Zephyros  Boreas.  This 
nomenclature,  we  must  observe,  is  the  author's  own.  He  does  not 
even  pretend  to  produce  any  authority  for  some  of  these  appella- 
tions. Boreas  Euros,  as  a  denomination  of  the  north-east  wind,  is 
an  unnecessary  compound,  because  Boreas,  without  any  addition, 
was  specifically  used  to  denote  some  wind  in  a  direction  between  the 
north  and  east,  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  employed  to  express  the  direct 
north.  The  term  Zephyros  Boreas  must  be  rejected,  because,  as  we 
'  have  just  seen,  Boreas  never  signified  a  wind  in  any  direction  between 
the  west  and  north.  ■  Neither  do  we  find  any  such  designation  as 
Notos  Apeliotes  for  any  wind  between  the  east  and  south.  Our 
authority  for  censuring  these  innovations  is,  in  part,  the  Tabula 
Ventorum  in  the  first  vqlume  of  the  Oxford  edition  of  Strabo. 
We  say  in  partf  because  the  systems  of  other  writers  might 
be  added. 

We  have  animadverted  upon  this  table  of  eight  winds,  as  a  mere 
fabrication  of  M.  Gosselin,  although  he  introduces  it  with  a  kind 
of  historical  testimony  in  its  favour,  alleging,  that  '  more  than  ten 
centuries  before  the  Cfhristian  sera,  four  secondary  winds  were  added 
to  the  precedbg  ;*  namely,  the  four  cardinal  winds.  We  cannot, 
*  however,  discover  whence  he  took  the  appellations  to  which  we 
have  objected;  certainly  not  from  Strabo,  the  Temple  of  the 
Winds,  the  Geoponica,  Agathemerus,  Ptolemy,  V^etius,  Pliny, 
Aristotle,  or  Vitruvius.  *  Homer,*  says  M.  Gosselin,  *  used  this 
table  in  his  poems.' — Whenever  the  name  of  Homer  occurs,  we 
presume  upon  the  attention  of  our  readers.  He  is  said  *  to  name 
two  of  the  secondary  winds,  the  Argestes  Notos,  which  Posi- 
donius  says  is  the  Leuco-Notos  of  the  table  of  the  Greeks  of 
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Aiexanrlna,  and  the  violent  Ztphyros  or  the  west,  which  inclined 
to  tJie  north,  Zephyros  Boreas,,  (a  name,  as  we  ol)served  above,  no 
where  to  be  found  but  in  M.  Gossetm'.s  disquisition,)  which  Posi- 
doniiis  refers  to  tlie  Argestes  of  the  same  system/  M,  Gosselin 
further  remarks,  that  this  passage  of  Posidoniiis  induced  Casau- 
bon  to  suppose  that  Homer  had  determined  the  situation  of  the 
four  secondary  winds  from  the  place  of  the  solstitial  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun.'  TJiis  we  cannot  discover  In  the  language 
of  Casiuibon,  whose  word^  are — He  (Straba^  tshfws,  from  the  opi- 
nion of  Posidonius,  how  the  appellations  of  tlu;  winds  are  to  be 
understood P  When  the  poet  names  the  hard-blowing  Zephjros, 
lie  means  the  wind  which  we  call  Argestes;  by  the  gentle  blow- 
ing Zephyros,  lie  denoteis  the  wind,  properly  called  Zephyros  •  and 
bj  Argestes  Notos  the  I^euco  Notos.  We  cannot,  however,  even 
with  all  these  helps,  increase  the  number  of  winds  beyond  six* — 
Tlie  Argestes  Notos  could  not  be  the  Leuco  Notos,  becanse  Ar- 
gestes is  applied  to  a  wind  north,-  or  to  a  wind  smith  of  tlie  west, 
but  never  to  a  wind  south  of  the  east.  Posirlonius,  therefore^ 
remarks  that  Argestes,  in  this  passage  of  Homer,  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  an  epithet  merely  ;  (so  indeed  are  the  other  appellations 
of  the  westerly  winds,  for  which  he  has  found  corresponding  tech- 
nical terms ;)  and  by  thus  relaxing  the  signification,  he  niisjht  be 
allowed  to  find  its  synonym  on  the  south-east,  whidi  he  could  not 
have  done  if  it  had  retained  a  scientific  and  definite  import. 

M,  Gosselin  has  also  some  observations  on  a  piissage  in  Homer, 
in  which  he  maintains  that  Zephyros  and  Boreas  blo\f  on  the  coast 
of  Troy  from  Tlii-ace.  Kratostlicnes,  he  adds,  has  censured  it  im- 
properly, by  comparing  it  with  the  system  of  twelve  winds,  which 
M-a5  in  use  at  Alexandria  in  the  lime  of  Ptolemy  Phibdejphus  ; 
and  Strabo  has  vindicated  it  upon  imperfect  informatinn.  'Die 
question  is,  what  were  the  limits  of  llirace  at  iMn  period?  It  is 
□musing  to  see  with  what  facility  JI.  Gosseltii  decides  it.  *  It  is 
sufficient,'  says  he,  *  to  recollect  that,  at  the  time,  of  Ifomer^ 
the  name  of  Macedonia  did  not  exist,  and  that  the  name  of 
Thrace  was  given  to  all  the  tract  of  country  comprehended  be- 
tween the  Propontis  and  the  Adriatic— We  helieve  that  tliis  might 
be  the  case  at  some  period  or  father,  because  Pliny  gives  a  similar 
account  of  its  extent,  but  the  date  when  these  limite  were  assi*>ned 
is  not  quite  so  certain.  Gosselin  has  another  exphmatiou^ 

which,  if  founded  on  ancient  testimony,  would  be  likewise  sufficient, 

'  The  pwt  having  visited  the  Troad,  acquired  there,  with  respect  t" 
the  surnmnding  countries,  notions  which  Strabo  had  not,  because 
had  not  been  in  that  part  of  Asia.    Thus,  to  esplain  Homer,  this  geo4 
g^tipher  supposes  that  the  wcsterji  parts  of  Thrace  extended  mor© 
towards  the  south  than  they  actually  did/ 

We 
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^  We  have  no  opportiniify  of  knowing  how  defective  the  in- 
formation  of  Strabo  might  be  respecting  Thrace,  as  the  part 
^  of  his  M'ork  relating  to  this  tract  is  unfortunately  lost.  Strabo 
imputes  the  censure  of  H^intr  by  Eratosthtnies  not  to  his 
ignorance  of  the  geography  of  litis  (pun  ter,  nor  to  his  assump- 
tion of  a  subsequent  arrangement  of  tlie  winds,  as  a  standard  of 
the  errors  of  tlie  poet,  but  to  a  perverse  and  fasti<hoiis  disposition. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  table  of  eight  winds,  d'aprfes  Aristote. 
We  regret  tliat  we  are  so  often  mider  the  necessity,  ilot  indeed  of 
l  espres^jing  a  difl'erence  in  opinion,  but  of  eontradii'ting  M.  Gos- 
(seliii's  statements.    The  table  of  winds,  according  to  Aristotle, 
[ill  the  second  book  of  Itis  Meteorology,  contains  fwefve  instead  of 
i£/j§^y/f.    Between  Aparctias,  tlie  north,  and  ApelioteS;  the  east,  are 
■  Boreas  and  Cajcias  ;  belM'een  Apeliotes  and  Notos,  the  south,  are 
[Euros  aitd  Euronotos  ;  between  Notos  and  Zephyros,  the  west, 
ii^re  Ijiibonotos  and  Libs;  between  Zephyros  ;tnd  Aparctias  are 
Ijii^esttis  and  Thrascias.    M,  Gosselin  says,  that  the  construction  of 
Hbe  octagonal  tower  of  the  iviuds  is  commonly  referred  to  tliis  sys- 
Item  ;  but  the  regularly  of  its  shape  evinces  that  '  it  cannot  be  so, 
|«lnce  the  collateral  winds  would  be  thus  indicated  in  the  most 
imperfect  manner.'    The  architect,  if  we  may  rely  upon  Vitruvim, 
piad  no  intention  to  provide  particularly  for  *  the  collateral  winds' 
liipon  the  faces  of  the  sides.    Some,  he  says,  have  supposed  that 
tliei-e  were  four  winds  ;  but  *  cpii  djllgentius  perquisiverunt,  tradi- 
3erunt  eos  esse  octo,  maxime  quidem  Andronicixs  Cjrrhestea,  qui 
^tiam  esemplum  coUocavit  Athenis  turrini  marmoream  octogonon.' 
^I,  Gossehn  is  of  opinion  that  the  antiquity  of  this  monument  is 
not  so  great  as  has  been  usually  thonght,  because  the  regularity  of 
p  sides  is  a  presumptive  argument  that  '  it  was  built  after  the  con- 
|uest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  and  when  the  division  of  the 
ft'inds  according  to  amplitudes  bad  been  abandoned.'    It  is,  at 
east,  as  probable  that  its  date  is  anterior  to  die  introduction  of 
hat  mode  of  division.    The  testimony  of  Vitruvius  wiJl  uliew 
bat  it  might  be  planned   upon  another  priuciple,   and  may 
lend  to  explain  why  no  portion  of  the  sides  was  assigned  to  '  the 
collateral  winds,^  and  authorise  the  conclusion  that  the  antiquity  of 
pis  edifice  i*i  greater  than  that  ascribed  to  it  by  M.  Gosselin, 
^Fortasiie,'  says  Vitruvius,  '  niii*abmitur  ii,  qui  multa  ventorum 
Qomina  noveruiit,  quod  A  nobis  expositmn  sit  tantum  modo  octo 
sse  ventos.    Si  autem  animadverterint  orbis  icrrse  circuitioiiem  per 
olis  cursum  &  gnomonia  equinoctialis  umbras  ex  inclinalione 
Deli  ab  Eralosthene  Cyreneo,  rationihus  malhematicis  &,  geometri- 
''cis  metliodis  esse  inventam    here  lie  specifies  the  numbers,  *  httjm 
atitem  (ttiaza  para  qnam  vciilns  tenere  videttfr,*  and  here  he  gives 
the  eighth  part  of  the  preceding  numbers,  *  mii  debelntnt  mimrij 
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si  in  turn  magna  spatio  (mus  ventHs  vagnndo  incHnatiambm  Si  re- 
cmhrnhus  tarietales  mutatime  Jiatm  j'aciat.*  This  last  seuteoce 
'VnW  aiibrd  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  iiiude  in  wliich  Vitruvlus 
iinderstnod  '  the  collateral  winds'  to  liave  tlieir  range  in  this  systam. 

We  pass  to  that  of  tftelve  winds,  according  to  Timosthents^ 
the  cummaTider  of  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy  Philadelplius.  We  are 
disposed  to  suspect  that  tliis  name  has  been  selected  merely 
to  accord  with  the  chronoln^rical  prefacesj  which  M.  Goiselin 
has  prefixed  to  tlie  account  of  each  table  of  tlte  winds.  We 
do  not  aee  wliy  it  should  have  the  name  of  Timosllieues  rather  than 
that  of  Aristotle,  '  About  Uie  time  of  Alexander,'  sajs  M.  Go»- 
•elin,  *  four  new  winds  were  added  to  tiic  table,  and  the  number 
was  increased  to  twelve.*  We  know  not  why  the  period  of  Plo- 
leniy  should  be  preferred  to  that  of  Alexander,  except  that  the 
former  coincided  with  M.  Gosselin's  historical  arrangement,  to 
which  the  latter  wonid  liave  been  decidedly  hostile.  He  coticiudei 
witii  the  table  of  enty-foiir  winds,  according  to  Vitruvius  :  to 
this  we  do  not  object.  After  ail,  the  enumeration  is  not  complete. 
M,  Gosseliu  has  overlooked  die  system  of  winds  used  by  tlie  aikthor 
whose  work  he  professes  to  illastiaiej  agreeing  neidier  w  ith  that  of 
the  Tower  at  Atheas,  in.tr  tliai  v^luch  he  ascribes  to  Aristotle, 
There  is  added  a  catalogue  of  synonyms  of  the  m  inds,  which  art 
chiefly  local.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  examine  them  in  de- 
tail ;  but  w  e  would  recommend  our  readers  not  to  itse  them  for  the 
l^urposes  of  argument,  or  classification,  till  they  have  been  veri- 
hed.  The  disquisition  is  very  deficient  in  the  account  of  the  Ete- 
aian  wiud^,  aud  the  proi>erties  of  ilie  winds  in  general  are  wholly 
neglected.* 

Of  the  trauslatioii  itself*  we  cannot  be  expected,  for  the  reasopi 
already  given,,  to  say  much.  Tlie  edition  of  the  original*  which  liat 
been  followed,  is  that  of  Casaubon,  printed  at  Paris  in  1  fi^O.  The 
aplenchd  edition  of  Janson  of  Alineloveen,  printed  at  Aiiisterdam 
ill  1707,  does  not  contain  any  new  coUatioUii  of  MSS,  nor  any 
emendation  of  the  jLatiii  version  by  Xvlander,  The  choice  of  the 
edition  of  die  original  therefore  is  not  injudicious.  We  had  indeed 
once  proposed  to  ourselves  to  compare  the  notes  of  M.  Gosselia 
with  diose  of  the  Oxford  editor,  but  the  number  of  lyinpub- 
lished  eclaircisseniens  wluch  are  promised,  amouutiug  to  no  le&a 
than  117  in  the  first  book,  consisting  of  172  pages,  precludes  in  a 
great  measure  any  deciaion  upon  the  critical  merit  of  the  translar 


•  h  has  heen  iaid,  that  *  the  Brrangcnieni  of  the  difl'eretit  wintls,  tticntkmed  in  asi* 
dfntauthon  according  to  the  pointi^  of  the  compassj  contaiiu  Itttk  luttre  iUm  the  to- 
couDl  gLv«n  by  Coraj  ui  his  eaitiou  of  ttippoCTatei,'  wc  « t^nturc  to  nssf  ri,  th&t  it  coir- 
taitti  ojuth  less.  The  l«biiil«r  view  of  Mr,  Cotay  cootnlns  the  &yst9»i»o('  •  gFC4l«  t»- 
rkty  of  aitthara,  aod  ttte  nUia^ue  exp]«iA>  the  ^t^oaJUicf  of  the  mmit. ' 
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tion,  as  well  as  upon  tlie  value  of  the  ilbstrations,  and  ilieir  «*rigi- 
nalit^.  In  l\m  notes  subjoined  to  the  trtinsktion,  we  di?scover  that 
M.Gossulin  is  not,  vvhuthetenm,  ft  pai  tiKiin  t»f  Homer,  and  be  en- 
deavoms  to  accommodate  the  early  jjeograpliy  to  liLs  own  hypothe- 
sis of  the  limited  knowledge  which  the  puet  liad  of  habttaUltf 
world.  We  shall  now,  without  fuj  ther  aiUicipaUon^  proceed  to 
our  reroarkii. 

Page  Q..  We  apprehend  that  the  following  passage  of  the  author 
IB  not  correctly  rendered  by  (he  French  translator  :  '-dij  g'  avrwf 
xal  i)  'm^ix^iit  wfimttAn)  Tiif  tfiJ^a  ?4.T.  Entin  la  science  ej^'ographique 
donne  tant  d  avautages  pour  se  conduire  daiis  la  vie  civile,  et  dans 
les  affaires  de  ffouvernement.  Strabo  is  shewing  that  the  study  of 
geography  was  a  branch  of  true  philosophy-  He  tiret  observes, 
that  tJie  wpeculative  science,  which  was  necessary  for  a  geographer, 
v/us  also  characteristic  of  a  pliilosopher :  and  secondly,  that  the 
_iracticiil  ntility  of  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  b  geugrtipber 
must  study,  entitled  hiui  to  the  same  rank ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
bui>ines8  of  philosopiiy  to  promote  the  art  of  living,  and  human 
happiness. 

Page  19'  The  w^ord  astronomiques  has  been  unnecessarily  sub- 
ituted  for  m^t^orologiques  in  thia  passage:  Jjk  geographie.  spe- 
'cialenient  dite,  parok  done  s'unir  en  quelque  soi  le  aux  eludes  ai- 
tronomiqtiea  et  g^ometriques,  Eile  enibrusse  et  les  pheiK>ni^net 
^crrestres  et  les  ph^nomt^nea  celestes  comuie  choses  tres-voisinea, 
►fct  non  point  se[tarees  autanl  "  que  le  citd  est  di&lant  de  k  terre/" — 
There  is  a  good  note  of  Casauhon,  which  shew,*  tlial  meteorology 
was  a  branch  of  uitrononiy.  But  Strabo  seems  to  have  in  view  the 
opinions  and  doctrine  of  Dcmocritus,  whom,  in  the  commence' 
ment  of  his  work,  he  has  ranked  among  lliosf  who  combined  the 
pursuits  of  philosophy  with  the  £itudy  of  ge^igraphy,,  *qui  primus 
iMiiys  Piiny)  iiUelkxit  osteaditque  cum  term  c^di  societal  em  j  'prm* 
iVisa  olei  caritate  ex  futuro  vergiliarum Ortu,'  i?Cc. — Lib.xviii,  c.  2B. 

Page  23,  M.  Oosselin  reiers  to  Pelomm  the  story  of  Pelorus, 
the  pUot  of  HannibaJ ;  but  the  Oxford  editor  lias  more  judiciously 
observed  from  Bochart,  tliat  Peioruni  was  named  antecedently  to 
the  time  of  Hanoibal. 

Page  61,  M.  Gosselinhas  adopted  a  note  of  Ca^anbon  respect- 
ing the  birtli'place  of  Homer,  as  if  it  were  Chios  ;  the  Oxford  edi- 
tor reconciles  Strabo  with  Thucydides,  and  the  hynm  to  Apollo 
ascribed  to  Homer,  by  interpreting?  tlie  words  oUi*  be  Xi'm?,  as  re- 
latiug  not  to  the  place  ol'  the  poet's  birth,  but  to  the  place  of  his 
isidence  at  that  time. 

Page  208.  hKm^m^  tjv*  ry^iw  soiTimairement,    Presque  tons  lea 
exemples  citesii  dans  les  lesiques  ordinaires,  puroissent  domier  a  ce 
rme  la  siguihcatign  de  parfait^  d'abiolu,  d'eiuier.    Ici  Strabon 
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liii  donne  celle  d'imparfait,  g^n^ral,  de  en  gros,  en  somme.  Th« 
Oxford  editor  has  cjcptained  it  as  denoting  a  certain  figure  which 
should  cotnprdieud  the  whole,  but  not  relate  to  the  minute  detaiU 
of  geogriiphy. 

Page         We  think  the  diagram  drawn  to  explain  the  reason" 
IT^  of  Hipparchus,  is*  less  complex  in  the  Oxford  edition. 

Page  23 1 .  M .  Gosaelin  has  a  very  careless  note  on  Mesene. 
*  It  comprehended,'  he  says,  *  the  low  and  sandy  tract  through 
which  the  Euphrates  flowed  before  its  entrance  into  the  Persian 
gulph.  The  imnie  of  Mesene  extended  a  little  to  the  west  of 
the  river.*  Stephauus  Byzautin  speaks  of  Mesene  as  encom- 
passed by  the  Tigris,  where  it  sepanites  into  t\\  o  bi-aiiches.  There 
was  also  an  island  of  this  name  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  uieiv* 
tioned  by  Dion  Cass,  and  Philoslorgius,  cited  by  the  Oxford  editof. 

Page  239.  The  Oxford  editor  seems  to  have  utideratood  the  pas- 
sage Jhore  correctly  than  M.  Gosseliu  respecting  the  censure  of  Era- 
tosthenes by  Hipparchus,  who  misrepresented  \m  gentimenta. 

Page  257.  M.  Gosselin  properly  remurks,  that  Darius  did  not 
send  persons  to  circuumavigate  Africa.  He  therefore  supposes, 
that  the  test  of  Strabo  is  altered  in  this  place,  and  tiiat  we  ought 
to  substitute  Necho  for  Darius.  The  Oxford  editor  thinks  that 
the  error  is  committed  by  Posidoniu?,  and  the  text  incorrupt, 

Page^SO.  Lui  fournirent  de  I'Lan.  Le  te^te  porte  yys/«f,  ce 
qui  signiferoit,  de  la  santi.  Malgrfe  runiformite  de  cetle  le^on 
dans  tnus  les  manuscrits,  nons  restom  persuades,  com  me  I'ont  etc 
Xylantier  et  Casaubon,  qu'il  faut  lire  v^eiac.  In  the  Onford  edi- 
tion Viliebnm  says,  '  &ic  Par.  1,  et  bene;  de  victu.' 

Page  384.  M.  Gosselin's  note  on  the  tract  in  Spain  denomina- 
ted CtmeuSj  has  not  superseded  the  learning  of  the  Oxford  editor. 
He  has  well  remarked,  timt  the  word  Cunt- us  is  of  Celtic  and  not  of 
Greek  or  Latin  origin. 

Page  392.  Le  niont  Calpe — ^^ue  de  loin,  on  le  preiidroit  pour 
line  ile.  Le  teste  porte  vyic-r,uli§.  The  true  reason  of  the 
name,  Calpc,  is  the  shajie  of  the  rock,  which  resembles  that  of 
an  ancient  hydria,  or  water  Tcasel,  and  hence  the  Calpe  on  the 
Engine  Sea  had  the  same  uppellation. 

Page  401 .  Julia.  M.  Gosselrn  did  not  percefve  that  this  name 
ia  probably  incorrect.  The  Oxford  editor  has  sifi;igested  Ooxtet, 
Ulia,  and  supported  it  with  an  admirable  historical  argument. 

Page  404.  Lieu  nomni6  les  Coliues,  The  note  of  the  Oxford 
editor  is  better,  because  more  decisive,  than  that  of  the  French  an- 
Botator,  The  Nubiitn  geographer  cited  by  the  former  supplies,  if 
not  the  wort!  itseU,  yet  more  tluin  thevt  stiges  of  it. 

Page  41 1.  I^es  Saltiates.  M.  Gosselin  proposes  SAATtrH- 
TAI,  a  correction  which  we  cannot  but  approve. 

Page 
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Page  448-  *  lU  se  serventde  vases  de  terrecomme  Iqa  Gaulois/ 
This  is  tbe  version  of  the  Greek,  which,  in  the  note,  is  thus  ex- 
plaiued :  *  Le  texte  porte,  de  vases  de  circ  KHPINOl^  Si  ayytmi^ 
ie^oii  qui  se  trouve  saus  variation,  et  dans  toutes  les  versions,  Brc- 
quigny  seu|  a  mis  dans  traduction  Fran^-oise,  des  vases  de  veiTe; 
luais  i)  s'eiit  appei  cju  dans  la  suite,  qu'ii  falloitlire  KHPAMEOIS 
II  ayysloi;  des  vasesi  de  terre.  Casaubon  e'est  trompe  d'ltne  ma^ 
ni^re  Strange  en  s  iuiuginaut  que  lea  vases  de  cire  pouvoteiU  avoir 
quelque  rapport  avec  ce  que  dit  Oiodore  de  Sicile  de  Fu^age  des 
Gauiois.  li  e^jt  question,  dans  cet  auteiir,  des  rayons  de  miel  ^car 
il  iaut  y  lire  x^tsL  au  Ueu  de  xrifivm  dotit  Jea  Gaulois,  a[>rea  en 
avoir  exprim6  Ic  miel,  lavoient  le  marc,  afiu  de  se  servir  ensulte  de 
ce  lavage,  soit  j^eul,  ou  in&16  avec  de  la  bi^re.'  The  Greek  pash 
sage  is,  Ktj^ivoff  ayysUii  ^^rnvronj  ituMTsn^  ot  K-skraL  Wq  are 
of  opinion  that  die  true  meanuig  is  not  yet  ascertained  ;  for  many 
couimentators  seem  to  think,  that  the  epithet  is  descriptive  of  tlie 
materials  of  these  vessels,  \(?hereas  it  is  more  probable,  that  it  in- 
dicates their  use  and  the  nature  of  their  contents.  No  alteration  of 
the  text  of  Strabo  is  necesiiary,  and  all  the  MSS.  agiee  in  read- 
ing xWfOK-  We  had  interpreted  it  beer  vessels  on  the  authority  of 
the  following  piissage  of  Pliny,  which  furnishes  the  origin  of  the 
word  in  question,  and  which  seems  to  liave  been  hitherto  overlooked. 
*  Ex  iisdem  riunt  &  potus,  zythum  in  iEgypto,  CiELlA  &,  CERIA 
IN  HISPANIA,  CEliVlSiA  Sc  plura  genera  in  Gallia,  aliisqne 
provinciis,*  Lib.  xstli.  c.  2,^,  ad  fui.  Tlie  Fmich  note  gives  the 
meaning  in  conformity  with  the  note  and  version  in  Olodorus  Si- 
culus.  Tliis  writer  observes,  that  the  country  of  tlie  Gauls  produ- 
ces neither  wine  nor  oil.  Deprived  of  thewe  productions,  there- 
fore^ the  natives  prepare  from  barley  a  species  of  drink  called 
zythos — dien  follows  thia  passage;  rst  KHPIA  la-p^yvflms,  fia 
■t^Tiov  a^05rXuj«-aTt  p^j^wvTaf.  Lib.  v,  p.  3iO.  Ed.  Wess,  which  ia 
thus  translated  by  Hhodoman  :  '  favoa  etiani  aqua  diluunt,  dilu- 
tunique  hoc  potum  ill  is  piiestat.'  The  note  is  to  this  purport. 
'  Auctor  oenomeli  designal,  aut  certe  ^d&o;  ^v^mv  jutersi  ^/Aitos 
eiTKi'jisifffifivoVj  uti  Posidonius  in  Athen.  lib*  iv.  p.  153t  C  Casau- 
bon  has  written  xrt^im  in  tlie  extract  from  Diodorus,  wliich  the 
French  anuotator  thinks  does  not  relate  to  the  same  subject.  We 
propose  the  following  version  of  Diodorus ;  '  and  when  they  have 
washed  out  the  beer  vessels,  they  use  or  drink  the  wasliin^s  of  them.^ 
After  KHPIA  ^^'e  supply  ayyfio..  Toup  sug53:ests  xegar/i'Olf,  but  vve 
apprehend,  that  the  misinterpretation  has  arisen  from  directiug  the 
attention  to  the  materials  of  which  these  vessels  wtre  made*  We 
do  not  determine  whether  KHPIA,  or  KIIPINA  be  the  most  pro- 
per, becautse  the  substantive  of  which  these  are  derivatives,  is  not 
^curatcly  known^  except  from  the  analog  afforded  by  the  pa3i3|tg^ 
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of  PIW,  Di  odor  us  mentions  the  eagerness  of  the  Gauls  to  ii>; 
dutge  in  escessivp  drinking^  and  seems  to  produce  tlie  aboire,  aa 
one  lostauce  of  this  di?!ij)osition-  The  Liitin  term  cervisia  preservei 
the  elementsin  JoUers  of  the  obsolete  Welsh  worti  korcv^  signifv^ 
ing  beer.  Hie  follow  in*;  passage  fi  om  a  Spaiiieli  writer  ccDcerning" 
the  use  of  this  iiqiior  in  his  native  country  is  ao  tiar  curions,  as  it  U* 
Itistratea  one  of  the  indigenous  names  mentioned  by  Pliny,  *  Postl 
modum  diu  ohsidioiie  conchxsi  Numantini  duabus  de  Bubito  portii 
cuncti  erupcrunt,  larga  priu»  potione  usi,  non  vini,  cujus  ferax  li 
locua  non  est,  sed  sncco  tritici  per  arteni  confecto,  quern  succutn  9t 
cal L" faciei! do  eel iam  vocaut.'    Paidus  Orosius,  lib.v.  c.  7* 

We  conclude  for  the  present  our  examination  of  tliis  Importantf 
work,  ^rire  ttixt  hun  been  occasionally  coiTected,  by  the  assistance 
of  sixMSS.  of  the  Imperial  Library,  numbered  13^3,  1394,  1395, 
1396,  J;>97,  'Mil  1408,  an  account  of  wliich  is  tf)  be  found  in  thtf 
preface  to  the  edition  by  Siebenkees,  p.  xxxiii,  and  additional  par- 
ticulurs  respecting  some  of  ihem  in  the  preface  Ui  the  Oxford  edi 
tion  by  Mr.  Falconer.  The  readings  of  other  MSS.  have  beerf 
collected  from  Siebenkees,  who  obtained  the  only  collations,  tho»cr 
of  the  Vatican  MSS.  which  tbe  Oxford  editor  failed  to  procure. 
The  number  of  *  ecfairt'issemens,'  to  which  constant  reference 
occur  in  the  first  book,  is  reduced  very  much  in  the  second,  and 
there  are  few,  if  any,  in  the  tliird. 

We  think  timt  the  author  wiight  have  consulted  \\ith  advantage  < 
Schoennemann's  Dissertation  on  the  Geography  of  Homer,  aiidj 
■  Seidel'a  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Kratosthenes,  In  comparijigl 
the  annotations  of  M.  Gosselin  and  the  Oxford  editor,  we  observel 
that  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  astronomers  and  geographers  on'i 
speculative  topics  are  subjoined  more  at  large  to  the  French  ver-l 
sion  of  the  first  and  second  books;  and  that  the  Oxford  editor  ha*j 
not  pursued  tliis  part  of  ihe  subject  with  so  much  minuteness, 
to  wuch  an  extent;  but  tfie  learning  of  M.  Gosseltn  U  frequenllj 
deprived  of  its  full  merit,  by  a  constant  endeavour  to  systematizdj 
every  independent  fact,  and  to  reconcile,  by  means  of  measures  of^ 
varying  quantities,  computations  and  measurements,  which  dertvej 
Iheir  value  from  the  very  dift'erencea  which  he  would  remove,  % 

M.  Gosseltn  has  added  maps  to  il  Instigate  the  n  (.it  ions  of  the  an  J] 
ctents,  and  Strabo  in  particular,  respecting  the  habitable  worldX 
but  he  has  not  explained  the  geography  of  Spain,  the  subject  of  th« 
third  book,  by  any  chorographical  table  whatever.  We  have  al-^ 
ready  observed  that  M.  Coi  ay  was  selected  to  assist  in  the  trans^lrttion;!^ 
we  were  therefore  somev\  hjit  surprised  to  (iud  so  eminent  a  schola 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  contempt,  and  charged  with  having  ignoranllj 
introduced  *  the  leaven  of  motkrn  Greek  into  many  of  his  reniarkl 

Hippocrateii  and  Herodotus/    If  he  rejected  an  atticism,  it  wai 
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because  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  Greek  of  Strabo 
to  that  standard  of  purity :  but  till  the  corrections  of  the  text  shall  be 
assigned  to  their  respective  authors,  we  would  restrain  our  censure 
in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  Schweighaeuser:  *  Denique  eximium 
ac  prorsus  singulare  decus  ac  praesidium  est,  quo  hoc  nostrum  insti- 
tutum  omare  voluit  vir  doctus  Adamantes  Coeay,  Smymensid,  ut 
Medicinae  Doctor  solertissimus,  sic  in  Graecarum  literarum,  quas 
ei  vemaculse  sunt,  exquisitiori  studio  verissimus  Valckenarianae  & 
Ruhnkenianae  scholae  alumnus ;  qiii  suas  in  plurima  difficiliora  vex- 
ataque  Athenaei  loca  emendationes  &  adnotationes,  non  minus 
profunditate  eruditionis,  quam  iugenii  acumine  insignes  ultro  mihi 
obtulit  communicavitque/  Praef.  in  Athen.  p.  cxvii,  cxviii. 
.  M.  De  La  Porte  Du  Theil  has  the  care  of  the  Greek  MSS.  in 
the  Paris  Library,  aud  is  the  author  of  several  memoirs  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  papers  of  the  French  academy.  M.  Gosselin  is  known 
by  his  learned  publications  on  ancient  geography.  We  have  had 
■occasion  to  censure  this  work  in  various  parts,  but  we  still  consider 
it  as  an  accession  to  the  literature  of  the  century ;  and  although  we 
cannot  adopt  every  opinion  and  emendation,  yet  they  are  the  result 
of  too  much  learning  to  justify  the  neglect  of  tjhem,  and  indeed  they 
may  worthily  exercise  the  talents  and  erudition  of  any  future  editor 
or  translator  of  Strabo. 


Art.  IL    Jn  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul ;  being  the 
Substance  of  Observation^  made  during  a  Mission  to  that 
Country f  in  the  Year  1793.    By  Colonel  Kirkpatrick.  Illus- 
trated with  a  Map  and  other  Engravings.    4to.  pp.  S86.  Lon-  ^  ^ 
don.  Miller.  1811. 

npO  the  advertisement  aimouncing  the  publication  of  the  work 
before  us,  is  appended  the  following  notice : 

*  N.  B.  This  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  Honourable  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  is  the  first  published  account  of  a  country  hardly  known 
even  by  name,  and  is  almost  a  blank  in  the  maps  of  India.' 

We  notice  this  little  flourish,  because  it  is  calculated  to  mis- 
lead. It  contains,  in  fact,  no  less  than  three  mistakes  in  the 
compass  of  as  many  lines.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  the  '  first 
published  account'  of  Nepaul.  In  the  second  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  there  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  descrip* 
tionof  this  country,  communicated  by  Sir  John  Shore,  now  Lord 
Teignmouth,  from  the  works  of  Giusepp^  Bernini,  prefect  of  the 
Roman  missions^  who  resided  at  Lellit  rattan,  a  city  of  Nepai^, 
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Sot  many  years.  Secondly,  this  country  '  hardly  known  even  by 
Qame/  is  not  only  iiiowii,  but  described,  by  Major  Rennellj  in 
Ilia  *  Memoii*  of  a  Map  of  Hindostau.'  It  is  meulioned  with  its 
capital  Catniandii  and  river  Bfiagmiitty,  in  Captain  Turner's  ac- 
count of  the  extraordinary  peregrinations  of  the  Fakeer  Praun 
Poori,  a  narrative  of  which,  communicated  by  Governor  Dun- 
|«an,  k  also  in  the  Asiatic  Resieardms,  where  ihe  name  of  Nepaul 
'occurs  at  least  in  fifty  different  places.  It  is  described  iu  Piu- 
kertou's  *  modern  Geography/  in  Guthrie's  '  geographical  Gram* 
,,jiiar/  and  iu  every  gazetteer  published  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
ind  thirdly,  insleud  of  being  *  almost  a  blank  in  the  maps  of 
India/  lind  it  laid  down,  pretty  mucli  in  detail,  in  Major  Ren- 
pell'a  Map,  published  in  1788;  in  Arrowsmith  s  *  Map  of  Asia/ 
ISOl,  and  particularly  iu  bis  *  Map  of  India/  1804,  in  which  Cat- 
iijandu  and  die  other  cities  and  towiii*  of  note,  the  various  hills,  and 
J"ivers,  the  latter  aii  ti'ibutary  brandies  of  die  Ganges,  are  distinctly 
marked. 

That  the  information  respecting  Nepaul,  and  ilie  tract  of  coutv 
try  intervening  between  it  and  Cashmir  to  the  %vcstw  ard,  is  both 
acanty  and  inaccuj-ate,  we  arc  ready  to  admit;  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  frontier  of  Bengal  borders  on  IS'epaul,  that  the 
horizontal  distance  from  the  former  to  die  capital  of  the  latter 
does  not  exceed  seventy  miles,  it  niay  be  thought  remarkable  that 
a  more  frequent  and  intimate  intercourse  has  not  been  established. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  these  mountaineers  are  exceedingly  jealous  of 
their  British  neighbours,  who,  on  their  pait,  are  retrained  by 
difficulties  of  a  physical  as  well  as  political  nature.  As  some 
account  of  those  inountainouii  regions,  and  particularly  of  Nepaul, 
may  serve  as  an  useftd  introduction  to  Colonel  Kirkpatrick^a  book, 
w«  are  induced  to  draw^  up  a  summary  sketdi  of  w  hat  is  knowa  of 
them. 

That  portion  of  those  elevated  regions  of  Tartary,  which  lie  to 
the  westward  of  Thibet,  is  separated  from  llie  plains  of  Hindostan 
by  an  immense  chain  of  mountains,  running  in  the  direction  W.N,W, 
and  E.S.E.  called  Himmaleh,  or  more  properly  Himmalaya,  a 
term  in  the  Sanscrit  language  signifying  '  Uie  abode  of  snow/  Thia 
great  chain  is  supposed  by  Major  Rennell  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  Emodus  and  Paropamisus  of  the  ancients,  the  Im'aus  of  Pliny, 
incoiarum  iingim  7uvosum  sigfiifictmte,  and  to  be  equal  in  height  to 
any  of  the  mountains  of  the  old  hemisphere,  being  commonly,  we 
may  add  eternally,  covered  with  Know,  and  visible  from  the  plains 
of  Bengal,  at  the  distance  of  150  inilea.  About  that  part  of  this 
magnificent  barrier,  in  whose  bosom  lies  the  secluded  valley  of 
Cashmir,  a  number  of  inferior  mt)untaina  branch  out  towards  tlie 
plains  of  liindostan,  and,  at  the  distance  of  80  or  IQO  ^iles  from 
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the  Himmakja^  forni  a  connected  raoge^  contmuing  in  a  directkm 
parallel  to  ihe  former,  along  tlie  j)r<L>vinct!S  of  Lahore^  Oude, 
!£ahar  and  Bengal*    Of  the  height  of  tliut  part  wliich  borders  on 
engal,  we  may  form  a  tolerable  itiea  from  the  fo]h>wing  passage  of 
'ajor  Keimell :  '  The  southernmost  ridge  of  the  Bootan  uioun- 
lins  rises  near  a  mile  and  a  half  per penthcular  above  the  plaitis  of 
engiil,  in  a  UorizonuU  distance!  of  onl)  iifteen  miles  \  and  from 
e  simiinit  the  astonished  traveller  looks  back  on  the  plain^^  as  on 
ill  extensive  ocean  beneath  hiin,' 
Between  the  Himmalajra  and  this  inferior  chain  is  inchided  a 
riefl  of  plains  and  valleys,  distributed  iiito  a  number  of  petty 
ales,  which,  commencin|T  w'nh  Cashmir  and  proceeding  east^ 
ard,  ticcur  in  the  follu\\'ing  succession':  1 .  Siriniigun    Q.  Ke'^ 
aoon,     5.  Chowbeisia,  or  tliii  Counlry  of  ihe  Twenty-four 
ijalis.    4.  Gorka,    5.  NepauK    6.  Bootan.    7-  Assam 5  and 
L  an  unknown  tract  of  country  included  in  die  remarkable  bend  of 
le  Burampooter,  ^^1lere  its  course  takes  a  westerly  direction  into 
le  province  of  Bengal, 

Skirting  Ihe  feet  of  this  lidge,  and  Vei'ging  on  the  provinces 
ibove-meidioned,  is  a  broad  bell  of  cowulry,  fiom  15  to  20  mil^ 
widtii,  of  swamps,  jungle  and  forests,  aboiuidiug  witli  elephants, 
tygers,  leopards,  biitfaiuetf,  and  all  the  wild  and  ferocious  beasts 
India.  The  whole  of  diis  tract  is  so  loaded  with  infectious 
ipours,  that  it  is  very  thiuiy  iiibiibited.  Few  travdiers  venture 
^ven  to  cross  it,  excepting  perhaps  pilgiinis  from  Hiiidostan,  or 
petty  traders  from  Thibet  aud  Bootau.  That  part  of  the  belt  op- 
posite to  Nepaul  is  called  Tmyani,  (swatnpy  ground,)  where,  we 
flre  told  iiy  leather  Guiseppe,  *  people  in  their  passage  catch  a  dis- 
'0rdt;r  culled  in  the  ]au}j;uage  of  tlie  couuti*y,  aul:'  it  is  a  putrid 
fever,  of  which  the  generality  of  those  who  are  attacked  with  it  die 
in  a  few  days, 

The  lUjah  of  Bootan,  however,  notwithstanding  dU  the  dangers 
id  difficulties  of  the  passage,  contrived  to  march  an  army  into 
I^ritiab  Bengal;  and  to  plunder  the  inhabitautii  on  the  frontier. 
The  Teiihoo  Lama,  then  regent  of  Thibet  during  the  miaorlty  of 
iC  Delai  jjamaj  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  this  unprovoked 
attuck,  deemed  it  expedient  to  dispatch  a  conciliatory  vakeel  to 
Calcutta,  His  incdialiun  was  accepted;  and  in  1774  Mr.  Bogle 
carried  back  llie  anHWtr  of  llie  Govensor  General  to  tlie  Teshoo 
Lama.  This  was  the  first  lime  that  auy  Kuglishnian  had  crossed 
the  mountains  ;  nor  does  it  appear  thai  any  farther  cotnmuiiicalion 
was  held  witli  tliat  country  till  the  death  of  the  Lama  at  Pekin  led 
to  tlie  subseqiieut  discovery  of  his  imperishable  soul  in  die  body  of 
an  infant;  upon  which  occasion,  in  1783,  Mr,  Hastings  dispatched 
Captain  Turner  to  present  hi»  congratulations  to  tlie  baby  Lama  at 
VOL.  V,  NO.  X.  V  Thibet, 
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Thibet^  of  which  aa  interesting  account  has  been  givea  to  the 
public. 

The  intercouree  again  ceased  till  the  year  1 792,  when  intelli- 
gence was  received  at  Calcutta  that  the  Rajah  of  Ncpaul  had  com- 
mcDced  hx38tilities  against  the  Kajah  of  IJoolan,  by  crossing  the 
mountains,  phindering  the  city  of  Teshoo  l<omboo,  Uie  residence 
of  thfl  young  Luma,  and  driving  the  w  hole  fraternity  of  Gylong*, 
or  priests,  to  the  other  side  of  the  Burarapooler.  The  Emperor  of 
China,  imdcr  whose  immmiiute  proteclion  tlie  Grand  Lama  has  long 
considered  himself,  and  to  vvhom  Thibet  is  Iribntary ,  caused  a  nutne- 
rous  army  to  be  collected,  nhich,  after  some  skirmishing,  sncceeded 
in  driving  the  Nepaulese  into  their  own  territoriea.  The  Rajah,  in 
his  turu,  now  became  alarmed,  and  applied  for  assistance  to  the 
EIngliah.  The  Governor  General  declined  inlerferiug,  except  as  t 
tuetliatofi  and,,  in  that  capacity,  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  was  dis- 
patched to  the  Chinese  Generolj  with  instructions  to  take  Ncpanl 
in  his  way.  In  the  mean  tbie,  however,  the  Rajah  had  found  it 
expedient  to  make  peace  with  the  Chinese,  at  the  expense  of  re- 
storing all  the  booty  which  he  hud  takt  and  acknowledging  him- 
self a  tributary  to  the  Emperor  of  China :  and,  for  the  better 
pecuril^  of  the  peace,  and  payment  of  the  tribute,  a  number  of  mi- 
litary posts  were  eatublished  by  the  Chinese  on  the  ridges  of  llie 
hills  which  divide  Nepaul  from  Bootan.  Colonel  Kirkpatrick^ 
having  reached  Putna  before  he  was  apprized  of  these  occurrences, 
determined  to  continue  his  journey  aa  far  at  least  as  Nepanl,  which 
he  reached  on  the  3d  of  March,  1793. 

Since  that  time  no  intercourse  aeenia  to  have  tuken  place  till 
301,  when  Lord  Wellesley  sent  an  ambassador  to  Catmandu. 
octor  Buchanan,  availing  himself  4)f  this  opportunity*  resided  in 
tlie  country  for  some  time,  and  ii  said  to  have  written  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  it,  which  however  is  locked  up  for  the  present 
*mong  the  records  of  Leadenhidl  Street ;  for  what  reason  we  pre- 
tend not  to  divine.  But  the  Doctor,  it  staems,  *  obligingly  com- 
fnuuicated  bis  MS,'  to  Mr.  Pinkerton,  who  has  not  very  *  obliging- 
ly* compressed  the  '  important  information '  with  which  he  says  it 
ilboundss,*  within  the  compasif  of  u  E;lH)rt  note ;  the  substance  of 
Wliich  is,  *  that  Nepaul  is  an  immenife  plain  ;'  diat  '  die  chain  of 
mountains  which  innnediately  bounds  IIindo«tan  on  tlie  north  i« 
calied  Binda,  or  Vinda ;  that  *  the  goitre  or  swelled  tliroat  is  not 
Itncoinman ;'  that  *  the  people  are  very  black,  though  surrounded 
with  raountaiua  covered  with  perpetual  snow  that  '  sheep  with 
four  bonis  arc  the  common  beasts  of  burden  ;  *  that  *  the  heat  fruits 
are  oranges  and  piuo-applts that  Calmundu,  the  residence  of  the 
4ourt^  IB  neatly  built,  the  houses  being  often  of  three  tloors  thai 
a  guard  of  femaleiij  aruied  with  swords,  attend  the  princess  on 
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horseback^  riding  astride  like  men  ;^  lhat  *  thc^j  are  chosen  for  theil- 
benuty;*  aiid  *  lhat  iheir  liceiUiuuMi^ss  is  &\m\  to  their  charms.* 

The  iDformatioii  from  Father  Guiseppe  is  m(jrc  in  detail.  From 
him  we  learii  that,  from  the  suinniitsor  the  surrounding  mf>untains, 
the  plitin  of  Nepaul  eKhibit^j  a  vast  atnphiiheatre,  over  the  .surface 
of  which  he  scattered  a  iiumber  of  cities,  towns  and  villages, 
iW'arming  with  population.    Tlial  the  three  principal  cities  arfe 
(^atuiaiidii^  Lellt  Faitan,  and  Bhatgaii ;  tlie  first  coutaining  18,000, 
the  second  <24,<.>00,  and  the  third  12,000  houses,  general  It  built  of 
brick ^  and  tliree  or  four  stories  high.    Ilie  streets  are  paved  with 
brick  or  atone,  in  t  regular  slope  to  carrj  off  the  water,  which  runs 
throi^h  ail  of  tliem  in  small  canaU.    In  tlie  gardens  of  the  royal 
ulace  at  Catmandu  there  are  fountains  of  clear  water.    In  all  the 
Dtwns  are  verandas  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  and  the 
wublicj  and  near  theui  square  tanks  with  tlights  of  stone  step»,  for 
lie  convenience  of  those  uho  may  be  inclined  to  bathe;  that  of 
^atniandii  is  represented  as  of  good  workmanship^  mnd  tw  o  hundred 
set  on  each  side,    'llm  tem|>lK3  are  said  to  vie  in  splendour  with 
ose  of  the  ttiott  populous  and  flourishing  cities  of  Christendom* 
)ne  of  these  near  L«lit  Paltan  is  described  as  peculiarly  magnili- 
nt :  the  court  is  paved  with  blue  niai'ble,  inlaid  with  flowers  of 
ronze.    From  the  edges  of  the  cupolas  and  roofs  of  the  pyraniidd 
re  suspended  a  number  of  little  bclk,  which,  with  the  sho  htest 
breeze^  emit  a  tinkling  soucid.    The  religion  of  the  hihubitants  is  of 
vo  kinds ;  but  no  dissentions  arise  among  them  on  that  account. 
[Uliere  was  but  one  Mussulman  in  the  whole  country,  a  Cushmirian 
|lncfi'cbatit,  who  administered  to  their  wants^  supplied  them  M/itk 
Conveniences,  and  locked  up  his  Koran  in  ]m  closet.    Tlie  votaries 
Bralinia  and  of  Buddh  equally  enjoy  their  festivals  and  proces* 
■ions  without  iiiterrupliou  or  moleBtation  from  each  other.  The 
ling  and  ih*i  court  join  in  these  processions  with  the  iniiabitanta 
[iadifcriminately.    Almost  every  day  is  a  festival.    Sotnetimeij  the 
l.ldlols  are  removed  from  the  temples,  and  drawn  tltrough  the  streets 
^fHitl)  songs  and  nttiwtal  instruments.    On  such  occasions  every  thing 
fom  tlic  appearance  of  gaiely  and  joy. 

Who  would  tiot  suppose,  from  this  description,  that  the  *  Happy 
^^alley*  of  the  Prince  of  Abyssinia  was  realized  in  lhat  of  Nepaul ! 
Surroiitided  on  u\l  siden  by  high  and  almost  impassable  mount^iinf^, 
the  natives  are  sechidiid  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  form  a  little 
•orld  within  themselves.  *  The  sides  of  those  mountains  are 
feovered  with  trees ;  the  banks  of  the  brooks  are  diversified  with 
flowers  ;  every  blast  shakes  spices  from  the  rocks,  and  every  month 
drops  fruits  upon  the  ground but  though  tlie  '  blessings  of  nature 
are  here  collected/  are  its  evils  excluded  ?  Do  the  '  sages  who 
mstruct  tJ>e  5«^iw  and  daut^hteri  of  Nepattl^  tell  them  of  notlfung  but 
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tiie  miseries  of  public  life,  and  describe  all  beyond  the  mountains  as 
xegiuu«  i>i  <jalamUy,  where  discord  Is  always  ra^ig^aod  where  mtn 
prLjhs  apuii  man:'  Is  such  in  reality  llic  liappy  lot  of  the  Ne- 
^  uuiese  ?  Alas !  man  is  every  where  the  sunie — restless,  di^isaLisfied^ 
he  dave  of  opiiviouj  and  the  victim  of  ptisitjon. 

The  tlij  ee  cities  above-raeiitioued  vveie  tlie  capitals  of  tliree  dis- 
tricts, governed  by  as  many  Hajulis:  a  dissentioti  arising  amoog 
tUeni,  tJie  neijjhbouring  Hajali  of  Gorka  njarched  au  army  acrost 
iJie  muuiitaiaSf  iuid  siege  to  Ciitipour^  took  possesi^jon  of  ihe 
Ijassea  Jending  to  I*^epau!,  ond,  with  the  view  of  8tai\iiig  the  natives* 
caused  every  persou  endeavouring  l«  supply  the  country  to  be 
hanged.    *  It  was  a  most  horrid  spectacle/  says  the  good  Father, 
'  to  behold  so  many  people  hanging  on  the  trees  iu  the  road.'  In 
this  distreiiSr  the  King  of  Cutmandu  implored  assistance  from  the 
Endieh,    The  Enghsh  were  willhig  enough  to  afford  it,  and  a 
idetadmient- under  Captain  Kiiiloch  crossed  the  Turyani  for  ttii* 
urpose  ;  but  hidf  of  his  troops  died  of  the  an/,  and  the  remainder 
jwere  miable  to  pass  tlie  niounlains.    Three  times  was  the  Rajah  of 
■Oorl-d  repulsed  from  Cirlipour;  but  at  leugtli  he  succeeded 
Hirough  the  means  of  some  traitorous  Brahmins,  (being  himself  of 
^hat  cast,)  who  induced  the  people  to  surrender  tlie  town,  on 
Kthe  premise  of  a  general  amnesty*    The  Rajah,  however,  '  put  to 
death  all  the  principal  iuhabitants,  and  cut  off  the  noses  and  lips  of 
the  rest,  (even  of  infauts,  who  were  not  found  in  the  arma  t»f  their 
mothers,)  changing,  at  the  same  time,  the  name  of  the  place  into 
ISaskatapur,  which  signifies  t/ie  town  nf  cut-nose^.'    This  is  no 
oriental  allegoi^.    -  Many  of  them,'  says  the  Jesuit,  '  put  an  end 
to  their  hves  in  despair ;  others  came  in  great  bodies  to  us  in  search 
«f  medicines;  and  it  was  most  ehockiug  to  see  so  many  living  people 
witli  dicir  teeth  and  noses  resembling  the  skulls  of  the  deceased.' 

Tlie  three  great  cities  were  successively  surrendered  to  the  Rajah 
of  Gorka ;  their  nobles,  after  promise  of  protection,  ^vere  put  to 
death,  and  their  bodies  mangled.  ITie  King  of  Catmandu  died  of 
a  wound  which  he  received  in  the  foot ;  tht;  King  of  Lei  it  Pattau 
was  confined  in  irons  till  his  death,  and  the  King  of  Bhatgan,  beii^ 
much  ;idvijnced  in  yeai-s,  was  allowed  to  go  and  die  at  Benares. 
Tims  m  1 7Q9  the  Riijah  of  Gorka  got  complete  posiiession  of  the 
whole  of  Nepaul,  atjd  united  the  two  countries  under  one  govern* 
iiieiit,  which  has  continued  in  his  family  ever  since. 

^rhose  of  our  readers  wlio  are  not  nmch  couv*ei*sant  irk  Asiatic 
knowledj^e,  will  be  somewhat  belter  prepared,  from  the  sketch  here 
given,  to  ftdlow  us  in  the  examination  of  Colonel  Kirkpatrick'f 
book.  *  The  cursory  obsen-ations '  which  it  contains,  (we  are  told 
ill  the  preface,)  were  written  *  expressly,  if  not  solely,  for  the  inform 
luatJLon  of  the  Bengal  Go  veruuieatj,  and  of  the  Court  of  Direc  tors,  and 
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certainly  with  no  view  to  future  publication.  It  was  not  indeed  till 
;ten  yeara  after,  on  the  writer's  l  eturti  to  England,  ihat  after  de- 
lining  toumlertfike  the  tasL  hhnseif,  he  conaenttd,  iit  tlie  instance 
kjf  some  private  friends,  that  the  mann^cript  should  be  put  into  the 
liandit  of  a  literary  gentleman,  for  the  purpose  of  its  benig  properly 
repared  to  meet  tlie  public  eye/  p.  1^. 
It  seems,  however,  that  u  siubsequent  mission  to  Nepaul  had 
ken  pi  lice,  the  *  literary  gentleman'  waited,  in  tlm  hope  of  '  en- 
rafting'  son  re  new,  and  '  probably  more  correct  inform  at  iion,'  (wc 
pprtse  from  Dr,  Buchanan'H  account,)  on  the  manuscript  of  Co- 
uel  Kirkpatrick ;  but  in  this  expectation  he  was  disiippointed,  and 
"s  death  put  a  stop  to  the  intended  publication.  Hie  present  pub- 
her  then  endeavoured  to  engage  the  original  writer  of  the  obbcr-* 
ations  to  revise  the  manuscript,  and  to  give  it  the  form  which  it 
as  to  have  received  from  the  litei*irygentieuian  before  alluded  to. 
II  his  endeavours,  hoAvevcr,  were  fruitless,  and  he  therefore  re- 
ived to  publish  it  in  its  original  shape,  without  any  other  altera- 
on  than  that  of  dividing  it  into  chapters. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  did  exceed- 
gly  wrong,  in  the  first  instance,  in  consenting  to  have  his  MS. 
prepared  for  publication*  by  any  Miterary  t^entleman'  whatever. 

those  who  read  for  infonnation,  a  simple  stutenient  of  fiicts^ 
d  an  accurate  description  of  objects,  are  the  best  recommeuda- 
ons.  In  works  of  this  kind  the  dresij  of  truth  should  be  plain  and 
nadomed.  On  this  ground,  we  rejoice  that  the  narrative  of  Co- 
'nel  Kirkpatrick  did  not  pass  through  the  refining  furnace  of  Mr. 
vvrence  Dundas  Campliell,  the  *  literary  gentleman '  in  question, 
he  author  was  right,  however,  in  refusing  to-  mould  his  materials 
into  a  new  shape  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  years.  In  w  mkA  of  taate 
and  imagination  '  second  thoughts*  may  sometimes  be  adopted 
ith  advantage  ;  but  the  visible  objects  of  nature  and  art  can  be 
lineated  only  v^'ith  fidelity  wliile  passing  immediately  before  Ihe 
naes,  when  the  observations  and  retlectiona  arising  out  of  them 
e  also  moat  likt^lj  to  be  just.  Time  seldom  fails  to  give  to  the 
ol lection  of  objects  a  new  shape,  a  fresh  colouring,  and  a  false 
proportion.  Wc  are  disposed  therefore  to  forgive  tlic  publisher  tlie 
little  deception  abeady  noticed,  since  he  has  now  offered  to  the 
orld  the  genuine  narrative^  as  it  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  Colonel 
irkpatrjck. 

It  would  afford  but  litde  amusement  were  we  to  follow  our  tra- 
iler in  his  detail  of  bad  roads,  through  swamps  and  forests,  along 
e  beds  of  rivers,  over  rocks  and  mountains  and  *  frightful  preci- 
pices;* or  to  trauscribe  the  long  and  tniinleliigible  nanits  of  heights, 
ibrts,  passes,  6tc.  which,  however  useful  in  a  tniiitary  or  political 
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point  of  view,  can  excite  no  interest  in  ihe  genetnl  reader.  W« 
prefer  rtilber  to  gleuu  from  his  woik  as  conciiie  sni  stccouiit  as  it  will 
atitiiit,  Jintf  of  Ncpuu!  and  its  natural  products ;  secaridttf^  of  the 
several  classes,  occupaiious,  and  conditions  of  its  inhabilants ;  and 
tk  'trdfy^  of  the  goverometit,  with  its  civil,  reli^ous,  and  inilitwy 
institutions. 

I''.  TKe  Bh^gmulty  river,attibe  small  tomi  of  Mumiiary,  separates 
the  province  of  Bengal  fmm  tlie  territory  of  N  f  pauL  Frtini  ihtf 
towti  16  Catiiiaudu,  the  horizoDtal  disluiice,  on  Colonel  Kirk  pa- 
trick's  inap,  is  about  sixty-six  miles,  due  ijoith ;  and  ihe  nearest 
road  disUnce  at  lenst  oue  huiidreil.  The  cOHSJiry  for  tht-  tirst 
ten  mites  is  pretty  open,  but  not  much  cukivated.  Two  or 
thre*  miserable  hamlets  only  oceiirred  in  this  part  of  route; 
but  the  ruins  of  ati  ain  ient  and  extensive  cily,  called  Sernroun, 
of  a  vtjry  considerable,*  tank,  sufficiently  iiidirated  that  this  thsiriei 
kad  once  been  in  a  more  tlouj'ishing  state.  Tlje  Bharagliurry  tawn 
is  a  mean  place,  coniaiiung  from  thirty  to  f<.*rly  hulJ<,  witli  % 
tvretcheri  fort.  It  wau  here  that  the  progress  of  Captain  KitJ<tch*s 
detachment  was  arrested  in  17f^J). 

'llu&  utjxt  ten  miles  were  cbietly  throiigb  a  mao;nilicent  forest, 
contflittiag  a  great  variety  of  useiui  timber,  pHTtn^ularly  tlie  Suitl, 
tke  SL'isoo,  the  Setti-s^aul,  and  many  otht^rs  ^vhost^  trivial  names 
would  couvey  but  little  information.  This  level  tiact  of  counti^'  is 
theTuryani  mtutioned  by  GuiseppCi,  tlie  tiUuosph€«'e  of  vv  h»cii  sub- 
jecte  its  few  inhahltams  to  the  nui  or  jmigle  fever,  a  malady  said 
by  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  to  resemble  the  mahtnn  of  Swltaserhutd. 
"iWe  is  not  perhaps  a  more  fertile  spot  in  all  Hiudostan  than  tliis 
belt  of  forests  and  swamps;  but  the  want  uf  population  leaves  U  a 
neplected  waste.  Those  who  are  donmcd  to  reside  upon  it  arc 
chiertv  employed  in  catching  elephant:^,  nunilK'r*i  of  which  ar« 
annuulty  sent  to  the  valley  of  Nepaui  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Hajuh 
in  prescuts,  or  in  commutation  f)f  occasional  services  and  pecuniary 
dem;(nds.  Theae  aiiimaU  are  cai^^ht  by  nooses  tJnown  over  tlieir 
necks  by  a  man  seated  on  a  decoy  elephant.  It  is  obvious  tbftt 
young  ones  only  can  be  taken  by  tliis  mclhod.  Colonel  Kirk- 
pa  trick  is  of  opinion  that  the  Turyani  might  be  turoed  to  much 
better  account. 

*  Its  e\tea^ive  forests  might  be  matle  to  supply  with  valuable  ttmher, 
not  only  the  cuuntries  Vkushed  by  the  Ganges,  but  even  our  other  settle- 
ments  Id  Inciia.  The  pines  of  the  Bechiacuri, and  the  Saul-trees,  both  of 
that  iind  the  JhurjoDry  forests,  are  not  perhaps  sur passed  in  any  other 
part  !Ji  the  ViorUU  either  for  siraighfness  or  dimeusions,  or  probably  for 
fitreujjth  or  ilnritUlity.  Besides  limber  for  raaslj  and  yards,  we  could 
draw  iVum  beuce  whatever  supplies  of  pilch,  tar,  and  turpentine,  w» 
fequired.    Neither  the  tar  of  America  nor  Ihe  pine  spars  from  tlience. 
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*rould  appear  to  be  in  much  estimation  in  India,  thouj^h,  fiir  want  of 
letter,  1  supposCj  we  take  ofi\  it  h  said,  frujn  the  Amfiican  Irailm  con- 
.derablc  quaatities  of  bi>th  at  liigii  piicts/  j).  43. 

Now,  wc  must  confess,  it  does  appear  to  us  not  a  littlt:  myste- 
rious why  the  iSmericana  should  meet  with  this  extraordinary 
encouragement  to  dispos<a  of  dieir  cnryoes  in  our  own  U'!^- 
ritories,  abounding  as  they  do  with  iuuiber  of  a  much  superior 
ind,  and  surronnded  by  other*  possessed  of  similar  advantagcg, 
~  :e  Ghuwt?  on  die  western  side  of  the  p^diiisub,  as  well  as  th« 
great  belt  of  forests  wliich  rniis  across  it,  from  the  source  of  the 
liutus  to  the  bordefB  of  Chiim,  are  hi  led  with  teak  uud  other 
Valuable  timber,  well  suited  for  all  naval  purposes.    The  Saul 
aUbrds  tlie  Jinest  spars  in  the  world,  tWir  sletns  running  gene- 
rally to  oue  hundred  feet  witlioot  a  branch,  and  in  girt  from  eight 
*o  ten  feet.    The  Sulla  pine,  \v!rich  is  most  abundant  upon  all  the 
I4ieight3  immediately  behmd  these  forests,  is  probably  more  pro- 
uctive  of  resinous  uiatter  than  any  known  species  ot  tins  genua. 
The  turpentine,'  says  Colonel  Kirkpatrick,  *  adliering  to  those 
,|>art3  of  the  trees,  in  which  incisions  had  been  made,  c^tactly  re- 
;fembled  icicles,  not  only  in  transparency  and  colour,  but  aho  in  its 
crystallised  tigure.'  p.  lOQ, — It  may  be  added,  that  tlie  branches  of 
4he  rivers  which  pass  through  these  forests,  all  unite  in  the  Ganges, 
ind  thut  most  of  them  are  navigable  during  the  rainy  season ;  the 
^nxluce  might  therefore  easily  be  conveyed  to  Calcutta  by  water 
i^arriagc.  The  common  hemp,  tbec^mu^biH  sativa^  is  here  met  wi  th 
_  owing  spoiituneously,  as  it  does,  in  fact,  in  every  part  of  the  pe- 
4iinsula;  but  its  fibre  not  being  superior,  if  indeed  equal,  to  that  of 
the  crotidaria  jnncea,  which  admits  of  easier  cultivation  aud  managed 
irinentj  the  latter  is  preferred  for  cordage  and  canvas.  Both  of  these 
irticles  are  capable  of  being  produced  in  any  quantity,  and  of  a 
Quality  equal  at  least  to  those  mtmufacturefl  in  Europe  from  the 
ibest  Riga  hemp.    We  are  warranted  in  asserting  that,  at  the  ports 
'wn  the  Malabar  coast,  any  quantity  of  clean  dressed  hemp  can  be 
'ideUvered  a»  qheap  as  in  die  porta  of  Hussiit,  not  with  standing  the 
^Company's  restrictions;  and,  we  will  venture  to  add,  that  if  ndghft 
»J>e  done  at  one  half  of  ttie  price,  if  tliese  restrictions  were  removed, 
■and  due  encouragement  given  to  the  native  cultivators.  The  private 
'merclunt,  however,  is  prohibited  from  holding  out  to  tl»e  farmers 
any  such  encouragement.    The  cbantiis  of  monopoly,  the  terrors 
of  colonizatiot],  and  not  improbably  private  interests,  have  hitherto 
jmhuppily  prejudiced  the  Court  of  Directors  agains^t  the  attempts 
f  individuals  to  increase  the  cultivation  of  this  most  important 
tide  of  consumption  in  die  navy^  upon  the  regular  supply  of 
ich  the  safety  of  the  empire  may  in  some  measure  be  said  to 
pentL    It  is  iiearly  the  same  with  regai'd  to  most  of  the  intenial 
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products  of  India;  and  thus  are  the  iue^hausdble  resources  of  the 
lititi^at  CDuritn'  on  the  facet  of  tlie  globe  rendered  of  little  or  iio  avail 
to  the  possessors.  It  is  tliis,  among  a  thuiisand  other  iuslances  ^at 
might  be  adducedj  which  loudly  calU  for  some  modilication  at 
hunt  of  th€r  term*  on  which  the  Compauy  hold  their  exclusive  ^pri- 
vilege. 

If,  howtver,  these  lorda  of  the  soil  have  done  little  for  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  the  moOscr  country,  we  are  far  from  denying  them 
the  merit  of  having  very  materiaJJy  bettered  the  condition  of  the 
"atives  of  HiiKlostati.    By  tlie  active  and  jmiicious  interference  of 
leir  ijervunts,  tht?  unnatural  cuatoros  of  w  omen  burning  themselves 
»n  tlie  funeral  pile  of  their  husbands,  of  parents  murdering  their 
children,  of  zealots  distiguring  and  distorting  their  bodies,  have 
arly  been  abolished.    By  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  re- 
enue,  by  which  tht  sum  to  be  drawn  from  the  respective  pro- 
iucEs  18  fi\ed,  and  by  the  recognition  of  a  proprietsiry  right  in  the 
ndhutder,  eucouragemetil  has  been  held  out  for  the  accumulation 
f  private  property,  and  a  stimulus  afforded  to  call  into  activity  the 
genius  and  iiidualrv  of  the  native*.    By  the  conquest  of  the  country, 
"aimed  it  iss  true  at  a  great  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  but  fairly 
•^nd  hunoui'ubly  gained  from  the  grasp  of  invaders  and  usurpers, 
'thirty  millions  of  people,  at  the  lowest  estimation,  have  been  re- 
lieved from  the  galling  yoke  of  Mahomedan  despotism:  but  a 
euaelcfes  religion,  and  a  degrading  distinction  of  cast,  still  continue, 
,liy  ihoir  baneful  influence,  tocrusli  the  genius  and  tnfeeble  the  best 
/acuities  of  the  human  mind.    In  eradicating  these,  the  Company'* 
-^er\antfi  have  yet  made  little  or  no  progress.    Equally  unsuc- 
cessful have  they  been  iu  the  promotion  of  Qiristtan  knowledge 
among  a  people  who  appear,  froin  their  habits  and  natural  dispo- 
sition, so  eminently  qivalihed  to  receive  it.    We  have  abundant 
proof  that  this  most  de^^irable  object  ia  not  to  be  eftected  by  a  few 
politarymissionarieB,  who  are  neglected  and  discoimtenanced  by  the 
jTihng  powers,  and,  for  that  very  reason,  regarded  by  the  Hindoos 
as  thj?  Sudras  or  even  Pariars  of  Europe.    Hie  Hindoo,  untutored 
in  every  thing  hut  the  super^itiliona  of  the  Brahuuns,  has  no  means 
of  forming  u  judgment  beyond  what  example  affords  him  ;  and  the 
inHuence  of  example  ou  Uus  point,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  totally 
liVunting.    In  vain  doee  he  lutjk  for  any  *  outward  and  visible  sign* 
of  religion  among  those  by  whom  be  is  governed. — But  we  quit  this 
painful  subject,  and  return  to  the  work  before  us. 

On  leaving  the  forest,  the  road  lay  along  the  barik  of  a  river  as 
/ar  as  the  pass  of  llie  Cherragfaate  hille,  when  llie  dr«  btd  of  the 
Sukle  served  as  a  path  as  far  almost  ag  the  highest  suramit,  which, 
by  llie  indication  of  the  barometer,  was  about  1 ,500  feet,  T' 
villages  only  occurred  in  the  distance  of  |weuty  miles,  those  of 
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J^uckwanpore  and  Hettowra,  the  latter  much  tlie  lat^eatj  yet  con- 
taiaing  otiiy  liftv  or  sixty  miserable  Louses.  Here  the  mountains 
become  so  steep  mid  l  ugged^  that  all  sorts  of  merchandue  must  be 
trdiisported  on  tlie  shoitidera  of  the  hiil-porters,  the  rate  of  whose 
i  labour  is  regulated  by  tbu  government.  The  saul,  sissotJ,  and  simul 
[  tr^es  abound  iii  the  hilb  about  Hettowra ;  but  there  are  uot  many 
hpiues.  The  miueral  contents  of  these  hills  are  various,  and  some 
l«f  the  ores  hidicate  the  presence  of  iron,  capper,  and  other  metals. 
I  We  know  hww  vusy  it  is  to  cotnmuuicatc  the  magnetic  virtue  to 
lirou  ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  Colonel 
[Kirkpatrick's  receipt  for  muking  magnets.  '  Among  otliers  was  a 
viitone}  which  appeared  to  be  au  ordinary  iron  ore,  but  of  which  I 
l^Was  told  tliey  made  a  magnet,  by  wrapping  it  up  in  a  fresh  buffaloe 
iliide,  and  depositing  it,  in  thiii  statej.  fur  a  certain  time  in  tli9 
Iwtb.'  p.  45. 

I  From  Hettowra  to  Dhoka-phede,  our  travellers  crofssed  the  Rapti 
[liver  no  less  than  twenty-four  times  iu  twelve  mi]e;s,  *  The  perpe- 
itual  roaring  occasioned  by  the  impetuous  course  of  this  stream 
lover  its  rocky  bed,  adds  wonderfully  to  Uic  effect  of  the  wild  and 
||tictures(|ue  scenery  that  adorns  its  lofty  banks/  llie  hill*  which 
nponiine  it  are  represented  as  being  well  clothed  with  trees*  The 
pieiglit  of  Dhoka-phede  is  about  3,000  feet.  At  the  small  village 
\t^f  Cheesapany  is  a  spring,  the  water  of  which  was  bo  cold  as  to 
Isink  the  mercury  in  die  thenuonieter  from  67°  to  48'^.  On  the 
IBuniniit  of  the  mountain  of  the  same  name  is  an  insiguiiicant  fort, 
Ijlit  the  height  of  about  6,30()  feet.  The  peaks  rising  out  of  this 
■  inountain  are  often  covered  with  snow  for  a  fortnight  together. 
I  [From  one  of  these,  says  Colonel  Kirkpatrick, 
I  *  The  niountaUis  of  llimmalch  suddenly  buriit  upon  the  view,  rearing 
P^fix  numerous  and  maigniiic^'nt  peaks  etvmally  covered  with  snow,  to  a 
Mublimii  hfi*;ht,  and  so  urri.*sting  tin?  pyc  as  to  render  it  for  some  time  inat- 
Itentive  to  the  beautiful  lundscape  i  mined  lately  below  it,  and  in  which 
I  JkIo\mt  Chandt'TEghiri^  and  the  valley  of  Chilling,  with  its  meandering 
Ijitream,  form  the  most  prominent  uhjects/  p.  37^ 

The  town  of  Tambeh-Kan,  once  Nourishing  and  populous  on 
Mccount  of  the  rich  copper-mmes  ia  its  neighbourhood,  is  now  a 
Imiaerablc  hamlet ;  but  the  Ekdunta  hill  exhibited  a  view  of  scat- 
|tered  cottages,  »ome  on  the  sunmiits,  some  on  tlie  sides,  and  others 
no  the  bottoms  of  die  enclosing  heights,  that  was  pleasing  and 
itoicturesque.  The  fields  were  laid  out,  on  the  sloping  aides  of  the 
lliills,  iu  terraces  or  steps  for  the  conveuience  of  irrigation.  At  the 
roottom  of  tlie  valley  is  situated  Chitlong,  uu  Inconsiderable  place* 
r$ut  the  first  which  wore  the  api>earance  of  a  town  in  the  Nepaul 
I  territories.  In  this  valley^  on  the  uijjht  of  the  27tli  February,  the 
m  mercury 
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tiiert  nry  in  Fahrenheit's  ihermoineter  fd J  to  €9%  and  on  the  follow- 
iij^  morning  the  waters  were  fVoztti  to  a  considerable  thickness. 

llie  height  of  tlie  Cbanderaghiri,  or  Momilain  of  the  Moon, 
which  separates  Cbitlong  from  Nepaul,  is  estimated  at  ti^CXXI  fe«t 
above  the  level  ol  the  sea. 

*  From  the  summit  of  C  hand  era  ^hirS  there  is  a  most  commanrtinn  prrf- 
apect,  Uio  eye,  from  hence,  not  onfy  expati tiling  on  the  waving  valley  of 
Ncpaul,  beautifully  and  thickly  dotted  vfitii  xillaucs,  and  abundantly 
chtr|U{'rc'd  with  rich  fields,  fertiUiifd  by  numerous  mcanderins;  streams, 
but  iiLso  cmbiacing  on  every  Siide  a  wide  expanse  of  charmingly  diversi^ 
fiid  coiintry.  It  i-:  the  landsicape  in  front,  howcvor,  that  here  most 
powerfully  attract «  die  attention ;  tiiC  sccnciy,  in  lliis  direction,  g;ritduaily 
iJbing  to  an  auifiuitLeatre.  and  sutces&ively  exhibllin^  to  the  delighted 
Ylevv  the  cities  and  numberless  temples  of  the  valley  bt-low  ;  the  stupen^ 
dous  mountain  of  Sheoopcori,  the  still  Mipcr-towering  Jibjibia,  clothed  to 
its  snow-capped  peak  with  pendulous  forests,  and  iiniJly,  the  *»i*:antic 
Himmaleh,  forroinj?  the  majestic  back  ground  of  tliis  wonderful  and 
sublime  picture/  p.  69. 

As  our  travtUers  approached  the  valley  of  Nepaul,  the  villages 
were  more  frequent ;  those  that  were  scattered  over  tlie  more 
mountatnons  parts  of  the  trackj  owing  to  their  romantic  Ritnationj^ 
'  constiluted  most  agreeable  prospects  when  seen  from  a  distance; 
but  on  a  nearer  view  the  delusion  vanisihed,  being  but  too  often 
succeeded  by  a  picture,  in  which  poverty  and  squalidness  formed 
the  most  prominent  figiire/  p.  7 1 . 

The  valley  of  N*'paiii  is  described  by  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  as  being 
from  40  to  50  miles  only  in  circuit.  By  Father  Guiseppe  it  is 
reckoned  at  200  niilesj  and  Dr.  Buchannn  calls  it  an  immense  plain. 
We  think,  dierefore,  that  as,  during  the  *  single  week  *  in  vihich  the 
Colonel  resided  in  !Nepaid,  *  all  the  mountaiira  which  encircle  it, 
and  aSmoiit  every  one  of  tlie  numerous  villages  with  which  it  is 
dutted,  were  perpetually  shtowded  either  by  clouds  or  a  thick 
mist,*  bis  topograpliy  must  necessarily  be  very  faulty.  Ilie  valley, 
he  tells  us,  is  of  an  oval  figure,  surrounded  by  stupendous  noouu- 
tain»,  the  higliest  of  which,  that  on  the  north,  is  about  4,50(>,  and 
^at  on  the  south  4/)00  feet  above  the  plain  of  Catniandu.  From 
itie  former  take  thehr  rise  lire  Bhagmutty  and  Bistmiutty  rivers, 
^hicli  meander  through  the  valley,  collecting  in  their  comscs  lo  Ui« 
«»outhwi«'d,  numberlesi  little  streams  that  tiickle  from  the  surround- 
ing hills. 

*  Katmandu,  the  residence  of  the  Rajah,  stands  on  tiie  east  bank  of  tim 
Bishiimutty,  along  which  it  stretches  in  length  about  a  mile;  its  breadtii 
i(i  inc<jnsi*l€nib!e,no  wltere  exceeding  half,  andseldtnn  extendini^  beyond  4 
quarter  of  a  mile,  its  fiirure  bejn^;  miui  by  the  natives  to  reserablt^  the  Kobrftj 

scinietJir  vf  Diiiby.  The  entrance  to  it  from  the  westward,  near 
which  ejsUjremity  of  the  valley  it  is  situated,  \i  by  two  slight  bridges  thrown 
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over  the  Bishnmutty,  one  of  them  at  tht  north,  the  other  near  the  gouth 
end  of  the  town,  'iht  aitinc  is  saitl  to  be  derived  trom  it^  iiumerou* 
wooden  temples,  w hit h  arc  inciec'd,  among  the  most  striking  objects  it 
olfers  to  the  eye.  These  eJificos  are  noi  toiiiitied  to  the  body  of  the 
town,  hut  are  sciiitertid  over  m  environ!*,  iind  particularly  iilonji  the  tide* 
of  a  tjuadran:;tilur  lank  or  reservoir  of  wiiU'r,  siiuated  a  short  way  beyond 
the  north-cit^t  qutirltr  tyf  the  town,  and  called  Ranvpokhra.  lie.^ides 
ihese  Kittnitindii  contains  %evei*al  other  templea  on  a  large  scalo,  and 
constructed  of  brick,  with  two,  three,  and  four  sloping  robfii,  diminishing 
gradually  as  they  !i<?ct*nd,  afid  tfrminatincr  pretty  generally  in  pinnacles, 
which,  as  wi^dl  us  some  of  the  superior  roofs,  are  iipUndidly  gill,  a»d  pro- 
duce a  very  picturesque  and  a^^r^-eablc  ertecl,  I  he  houses  ar«  of  brick  and 
tile  with  pitcin^d  or  pent  roofs  ;  towards  tlie  street  they  have  frctjuently 
enclosed  wooden  balcotiits  of  cpen  curved  work,  and  of  a  singnliir  fasliion, 
the  frnm-piecc  instead  of  riaing  peipendicukrjy  projecting  in  a  sloping 
directiun  tuwiirds  the  eaves  of  the  roof.  They  are  of  two,  three,  and  four 
stories,  aud  almost  without  a  sin^^le  exception  of  a  mean  appearance; 
even  the  Rajah's  hou-^e  being  but  a  sorry  building,  and  claiming  na  par- 
ticular tititicc.  The  streeis  are  excessively  nan  ow,  and  nearly  as  fiitlijf 
as  those  of  BenJires.'— p.  159- 

Cciioiiel  Kirk  pa  trick  does  not  reckon  Catmandu,  from  the  space 
which  it  occupies,  tocotUain  niare  than  6,0(X)honseSj  and  a  popula- 
tiun  of  50,Qf)0  souls;  the  eubordlnate  towns  ^vithin  its  junsdiction, 
|which  are  from  '20  to  .'](),  he  estimates  at  17^000  nouses,  and 
ITO/JOO  inlnibilants,  Tlie  city  of  Patn  is  said  to  be  a  neater  town 
than  CaliJiatidu ;  and  Bhatgung  to  be  superior  to  either  of  theoi, 
though  lesH  consiidtrrable  in  point  of  sine;  its  '  palace  and  buildings 
are  of  more  striking;  appeai  ynce,  and  its  streets,  if  not  much  wider^ 
are  at  all  f  vents  lum.h  elenner  than  those  of  tlie  metrupolis.'  The 
town  of  Cirtiponr  is  represented  as  very  considerable.  It  was  the 
reduction  of  this  place  which  caused  so  much  trouble  to  IheGhorta 
Rajah,  that,  in  resentment,  he  mutilated,  as  we  have  st^en,  the  faces 
of  the  inhabitants.  *  We  came  tp  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,'  says 
Colonel  Knkpatrick,  '  in  consequt^uce  of  obscr viu^  amont^  the  por- 
ters, a  remarkable  number  of  noseless  men.'  We  sin  mid  have 
thout^ht,  that  the  '  knowledge  of  this  facl^  nmsl  have  been  fumiliat 
to  tile  CoUnie! ;  the  details  of  it  having  been  published,  some  years 
^jefore  his  mission,  hi  ihe  Tmnsactions  of  that  Society  of  which  he 
was  then  a  member. 

The  whole  pojjulalion  of  the  valley  ia  Btated  vaguely  at  half  a 
million.  'Die  latitude  of  the  nordiern  part  of  it  is  computed  at 
27"  3f>'  North.  Major  Reunel!  estimates  that  of  Catntandu, 
wlitch  we  presume  is  meant  as  die  northern  part,  at  ^23^  (Y  North. 
The  colonel  indeed  frankly  confesses  that,  not  understanding  the 
management  of  the  ^qmidrant,  the  resuUs  of  his  computations  were 
Mot  considered  us  eatillcd  to  much  coulideiice.  Though  the  height 
I  of 
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of  the  ralley  is  raicMlatefl  at  4000  feet  above  tlie  level  of  ihc  9ea, 
and  I  hat  of  the  surrounding  moumains  at  8000,  yet  the  mercury  m 
the  lUermometer  once  rose  to  87^,  and  the  usual  height  was  from 
81"  to  84°  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  A  little  after  sunrise,  it  was 
generally  from  50*^  to  54°;  at  nine  in  the  evening  it  fluctuated  from 
62*^  to  f>6°:  the  mean  temperature  was  6?^*  '  The  climate/  he 
Bays,  '  maybe  compared  with  tJiat  of  the  south  of  Europe  5  some- 
times a  ifpriiiklin^  of  snow,  and  now  and  then  a  hoar  iVost  coven 
the  ground.  When  the  iiorihern,  or  Himmalayan,  blast  blows, 
which  is  but  seldom,  it  is  severe  and  destructive.  Tlie  inhabitants 
Irnve  the  means  of  varying  the  cbmate,  by  ascending  the  heights, 
from  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  Bengal,  to  the  cold  of  Russia.  ITie 
rains  set  in  about  tlie  middle  of  April  and  break  up  in  October, 
during  which  time  tlie  valley  is  occasional ly  inundated.  The  Hin- 
doo records  concerning  the  Himmalayan  mountains,  represent  the 
valley  of  Nepatil  as  having  been  originally  a  great  lake;  and  in  cor- 
roboration of  such  an  opinion,  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  thinks  that  all 
the  arguments  of  Major  Rennell,  to  prove  that  this  was  the  case 
witli  regard  to  the  valley  of  Cashmir,  apply  fl'itii  conclusive  force 
to  the  valley  of  Nepaul.  Could  we,  indeed,  for  a  moment,  con- 
ceive the  grand  breach  in  the  southern  mountains  lo  be  choaked 
lip,  through  which  the  united  streams  of  Jsepaul  ruj,h  upon  tlie 
plains  of  Hindostan,  the  valley  umst  very  speedily  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  magniiicent  take. 

'Die  peach,  the  raspberry,  strawberry-,  walnut,  and  mulberry,  are 
among  the  spontaneous  productions^  of  tlie  valley,  and  surrounding 
hills.  Ttiey  have  oranges  *  superior  to  those  of  Silkct,  and  probably 
not  to  be  i?urpassed  by  any  in  the  world.'  Tlie  guavas  are  good, 
pine-apples  not  bad,  ananas  indifferent.  Rice  is  much  cultivated; 
It  is  reaped  in  Kovembi^r,  and  a  wheat  or  barley  crop  succeeds, 
which  is  ready  for  cuttijig  in  April.  A  species  of  dry  rice  is  cul- 
tivated on  terraceii  cut  out  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  which  grows  as 
high  up  as  the  line  of  snow,  and  which  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  seema 
to  think  might  be  introduced  into  England  with  advantage.  They 
have  turnips,  cabbages,  and  peas,  but  all  of  them  indifferent:  other 
-vegelyb'es  good.  The  quercus  ilex  is  as  common  a  tree  in  Nepaul 
as  iii  Italy,  and  the  cassia  lignea,  which  produces  an  inferior  kind 
of  ciniiauioii,  grows  abundantly  on  the  sides  of  the  hilla. 

The  cattle  are  not  inuch  larger  than  those  of  the  plains  of  Hin- 
doatan,  but  are  sleek  and  plump.  Tbe  Yak  of  Tartary,  with  i^ 
beautiful  tail,  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  Chov\ri,  and  the 
Chanura  or  Shawl-goat  of  Cashmir,  are  also  natives  of  Nepoul. 
The  iarjner  kind  wi  sheej»  are  used  as  beasts  of  burthen,  princi- 
*lly  in  britigijig  salt  from  Bootan,  e;jch  unimal  ciirning  about 
ifty  pounds  w  eij;ht ;  a  smaller  kiod  produce  a  ^ue  liecce. 

Nepaut 
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.        Nepaul  was  long  considered  as  the  Eldorado  of  India^  and 
||i|luppoaed  to  abound  with  ricJi  gold  miues^  which  tmwever  does 
^^Pnot  hecm  to  be  the  case.    The  trutli  is,  that  ihe  Nepauleae  were 
|Bthe  coiners  of  I'hibctian  gold,  ^vhich  was  not  allowed  to  pass  into 
^^Himloslaii  in  the  shape  of  bullion.    Tliev  have  mines  of  copper 
lit  several  districts,  from  which  India  was  once  supplied;  hut  of 
late  years  European  copper,  though  of  no  better  quality,  has,  by 
its  cheapness,  driven  that  of  Nepaul  out  of  the  market.  Tlieir 
iron  is  not  to  be  surpassed.    They  have  plenty  of  marble  and 
otlicr  stone  for  buihling,  also  good  limestone  and  Hlate  ;  but  tliey 
efer  brick  to  stom^,  nnid  to  lime,  and  tiles  to  slate. 

Two  distinct  races  of  men,  with  difffrent  languages  and  reli- 
jjion,  inhabit  Nepaul.  The  lirst,  or  most  numerous  race,  consist* 
liiefly  of  the  two  snpeiior  classes  of  Hindoos,  the  Brahmins  and 
be  Cshatriyas;  tlie  other  is  distingiiislied  by  the  name  of  Newars. 
The  former  compose  the  army,  engross  all  situations  of  trustt  and 
□ssess  the  greatest  share  of  the  landed  property.  The  differenc* 
in  manners  and  customs  from  their  brethren  in  Hindo^tan  is  scarcely 
discernai)le,  except,  perhaps,  by  a  simplicity  of  character  arising 
from  their  sequestered  situation. 
1^^*  *  The  simphcity  which  distinguishes  the  inhabitants  of  this  ruggeti 
PlWegion  is  manifested  no  less  in  the  superior  than  the  lower  ranks  of  peo- 
ple ;  appears  in  all  tln?ir  modes  of  life,  whether  public  or  domestic, 
little  of  ostentation  or  parade  ever  entering  into  cither,  and  is  very  ge- 
nerally accompanied  by  an  inncjcency  and  suavity  of  deportment,  by  an 
ease  and  frankness  in  converaadon,  aiid,  I  am  disposed  to  think  too,  by 
nil  integrity  of  conduct  not  so  commonly  to  be  met  with  among  their 
jflore  polished  or  opult-nt  brethren.'  p.  185, 

■jj^  This  race  of  men  affect  to  date  their  settlement  in  Nepaul  from 
a  period  not  much  short  of  400D  years,  and  s<jveral  pages  of  Co- 
lonel KirkpatricL's  book  arc  employed,  unneceasarlly  we  think,  in 
exhibiting  a  geaealogical  series  of  princes,  most  of  uhom  are 
itated  to  have  sat  on  the  throne  oO  or  60,  many  70  or  80,  and 
two  of  them  above  90  years.  Such  gross  absurdities  of  a  people 
who  possess  not  a  single  date  or  era,  except  what  they  attempt  to 
make  out  by  retrospecli\'e  calculation,  were  surely  not  worth  re- 
cording, 

WH .  The  Newars,  it  seems,  do  not  carry  back  the  date  of  their  settle- 
ment more  than  900  years.  They  are  supposed  by  Colonel  Kirk- 
patrick  to  be  divided  into  several  casts  or  orders,  most  of  which 
derive  ttieir  origin,  *  like  those  among  (iic  more  ancient  Hindoos^ 
-  from  a  primitive  classification  according  to  trades  and  occupations/ 
This  statement  is  not  correct;  the  Hindoo  casts  are  not  derived 
frojn  ^  trades  and  occupations/  In  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  and 
iH,  all  tlie  ancient  writers,  they  are  distinguished  j  first,  a»  Brali- 

mins. 
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mins,  who  pmy  and  inslruct ,  second,  a«  Cnh^inyza,  who  fight 
aofi  govern;  llurd,  as  Vaiyaa,  who  tijl  the  grouud  an<\  tnide  ;  and 
fouitli  a!i  Sudius,  who  aiui  serve.    Tbe  subdivision  of  caatt 

necessarily  *ro8e  from  intei'miAtuic  of  ihcsc  four  origiual  classes; 
but  the  3?Kigning  of  paiiicuhtr  trader  and  acx;upEitio)i3  to  each,  tbc 
number  of  which  is  reckoni^d  by  some  at  forly  and  by  otUers  ut 
moTfi  lhan  fifty,  may  be  considered  among  llroiie  absurd  refnietnenti 
vhich  characterize  all  die  institutions  of  die  Brahmms.  Tliis  c\iM 
ha6  not  forgotten  to  reserve  to  itself  many  evclusive  adrv  antagcs.  A 
Brahiniu  may  become  a  sotdit^rj  tni  agricukurist,  a  day  iHbourcr,  oi 
even  a  serving  man  ;  but  a  Hajab  of  the  Cshatnya  cast  can  never  be* 
come  a  Brahmin.  The  JNeWars,  however,  we  are  pretty  certain, 
are  not  divided  into  casts  or  classes.  Among,  the  Boo  teas.  Captain 
Turner  assures  there  is  no  such  distinction,  and  the  BootcHsand 
Nev*'ars  are  miqucsiiimably  thu  same  people.  Except  indfcd  in  tbt 
|>artial  adujjlion  of  Hindoo  superstitionH  and  religious  abtiurdili^s, 
they  differ  al together  from  the  natives  of  Bindo^tan.  Th«y  are  diui 
described  by  Colonel  Kirkpatrick, 

-  '  They  arc  in  general  of  »  middle  siise,  with  broad  shoulders  and 
cliest,  very  stout  limbs,  round  and  r.itlier  flat  faces,  small  eyes,  kj\r  and 
fomewhat  spreading  noses,  and,  Imally,  open  and  chrcrful  countenances, 
yet  I  camwt  a^ree  with  those  who  afHrm  that  there  is  in  the  general  phy- 
titjgnomy  of  these  people,  any  striking  resemblance  to  tlic  Chinese  feft^ 
Wcs/  p.  187- 
•  Again : 

'  The  illicit  proqcny  of  a  Newar  fenuslc  and  a  Chctrce  (Cshatri\'al 
might  almost  be  taken  for  Malays  ;  though,  perhaps,  the  faces  both  of 
Bajoo  Sheer  and  Rudur  Rt'er  (uho  arc  the  issue  of  Rajepoots,  by  Ne-" 
war  women)  approach  still  nearer  to  the  Taitar  or  CUincie/  p.  1S7. 

Now  we  are  quite  certain,  \vhatever  doubts  the  Ct>lonel  miafhl 
have,  that  tlie  Newars  are  Chineste.  Like  these  people  they  art 
peaceable  and  thnidin  a  remarkable  degree.  The  Hindoo  inoun- 
tainecrs  have  so  despicable  an  opinion  of  their  com  age,  that  ihvf 
Tniil  not  admit  them  inlo  the  army.  Tbey  are  described  as  ejtcelloiit 
Igriculturists,  and,  like  the  Chinese,  they  cultivate  the  snies  of  tbe 
hills  in  a  succession  of  terraces,  leacHng  the  water  fronv  jstep  to  sfi»p 
precisely  by  the  same  coutrivances.  Tliey  almost  exclusively  executt* 
jbM  the  arts  and  manufactures  known  in  Nepaul.  They  arc  mu^oiu 
and  carpenters,  and  their  buildings,  \^lth  large  overshadowing  aod 
curved  roofs,  are  precisely  Chinese.  Their  temples,  ur  pyramidaf 
-pi^dus  with  roof  above  roof,  and  bells  suspended  from  tlie  pro- 
jecting corners,  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  if"  the  print  of  Catmatidu, 
^hich  cmbellisihes  the  Coloners  description,  has  not  been  com* 
posed  from  some  of  the  numerous  prints  in  Nieuwhoft  's  embassy- 
to  China,  it  bear«  at  least  a  very  strong  resemblunc^e  to  some  ot  tlie 

citie* 
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cities  delineiited  m  tbat  work.  Tlie  Newurs  are  the  luountoin  poiv 
ters,  aud  their  mechanical  contrivancei*  are  simUm-  to  those  of  the 
Chinese,  They  weave  coarse  cotton  cloths,  work  well  in  copper, 
bress  and  iron;  gild  reinarkabij  well ;  make  paper  from  tlie  8©id- 
biirroo  i  (probably  the  l>  am  boo;)  distil  an  ardent  spirit  from  rice 
and  other  grain,  and  brew  a  ferjnentod  liquor  from  wheat,  which  is 
chiefly  used  by  ttie  ^ewar  peasantry. 

It  woukt  have  been  gratifying  to  most  readers  had  the  Culoncl 
given  some  farther  information  respecting  this  people,  instead  of 
ajinouncMig  a  determination  to  *  reserve  a  full  account  of  ttietr  hift- 
lory,  religion,  government,  customs  and  manners,  for  a  future  pe- 
riod.' Kighteen  years  have  nnw  elapsed  and  that  period  ha«  not 
yet  arrived.  If  however  any  doubt  could  be  eiUertained  of  their 
origii)^  the  narrative  of  Captain  Turner  respecting  the  Booteaa, 
is  quite  decisive*  From  thia  intelligent  author,  we  learn  that  tliese 
mountaineers  have  broad  faces^  hij^h  check  bones,  small  black  eyes 
Tiv'ith  long  pointed  comers,  as  though  stretched  and  extended  bj 
artiiicial  means,  with  little  beard,  and  complexions  of  a  yellowish 
tinge ;  that  they  use  chop-sticks  at  their  meals,  and  serve  up  tea  in 
the  manner  of  the  Chinese;  that  the  dreaa  of  the  soldiers,  their 
arms  and  accoutrements  are  die  same;  tliat  they  wear  ttie  dragon 
ID  the  flag,  and  make  nine  prostrations  before  the  sovereigTi;  that 
ihey  are  very  superstitious;  and  consult  the  priests  before  they 
undertake  any  impo«tant  concern ;  that  their  books  are  printed  from 
blocks  of  wood ;  in  fine,  that  they  ai  e  to  ail  intents  and  purposes 
of  the  same  stock  ^vith  the  Chinese. 

We  are  pretty  certain  that  a  very  early  communication  subsisted 
between  China  and  Thibet,  at  least  so  early  as  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  when  Boudhism  was  introduced  into  Chiuar 
About  the  middle  of  the  ei^^hth  century,  the  Emperor  IJiuen- 
tsoung^  reduced  tJje  King  of  Thibet  and  all  the  intervening  Tartar 
tribes  to  a  state  of  vnasulage ;  but  he  bestowed  on  him  at  the  same 
time  a  priucese  of  the  blood  in  marriage.  The  Thibi^tian  ambas- 
iftdor,  among  other  favours,  requested  a  copy  of  the  four  ancient 
books  of  China,  which  was  immediately  granted;  but  the  liUraL* 
rian,  whose  mind  was  less  enlightened  than  that  of  his  master, 
nemonijtrated  against  the  mea^n\^e,  and  asked  if  he  meant  to  put 
arms  into  the  hands  of  barbariam,  who  miglu  afterwards  turn 
them  against  himself.  The  emperor  however  was  perauaded  that 
the  study  of  these  books  would  convey  to  tliem  l^sons  of  wisdom 
and  virtue,  and  thus  promote  their  civiliaatiofi. 

In  fact,  the  Chinese  and  Tartars  have  obviously  one  common 
origin,  which  Is  totally  distinct  from  that  of  die  Hindoos,  Persians, 
mad  Arabs  ;  but  whether  the  Chinese  mounted  from  their  plains  to 
Ibofe  elevated  regiji>ni  which,  risiug  oa  all  sides,  Laya  he^u  com- 
pared 
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pared  to  the  boss  of  a  sfaitld ;  or,  wljethor  the  mountaineers  de- 
scended into  the  temperate  climate  and  fertile  plains  of  China  bv 
tlie  courses  of  the  numerous  riveis  iii>w  towards  it  from 

every  point,  is  a  t^^iiestion  that  woidd  require  loo  much  time  to  db* 
cuss.    It  is  certain  however  that  these  central  nod  elevated  regions 
of  Asia,  which  we  call  Tartary't  have,  from  the  earliest  period  of 
history,  been  cliaracterii!ed  (with  what  truth  we  shall  not  now  stop 
to  inquire)  as  aUundantiy  proliiic  in  the  human  species,    '  They 
have  been  called/  says  Sir  William  Jones*,  '  as  various  images  have 
presented  themselves  to  various  funciess,  the  great  hive  t/te 
nof'tkern  smirmsy  the  fottnden/  of  the  human  r«t'e,  the  cradk  of 
our  spedes,'  Stc.    And  if,  as  history  informs  usy  ihey  could  pour 
such  vast  legions  over  the  inimense  mountains  and  deserts,  which 
separated  them  from  the  fertile  regions  of  the  west,  willi  still  more 
facility  nvight  they  descend  upon  the  neighbouring  plaius  of  Chinu, 
But  it  was  not  so  easy  for  tlicni  to  puss  llie  chain  of  the  Himma- 
layiuj  mouittiiiiis,  md  peuetrate  into  the  peninsula  of  Hiado»> 
tan,    E^ceptmg  that  purt  of  it  below  Thibet,  this  snowy  rid|o 
presents  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  between  India  and  Tur* 
»  tary ;  aud  this  circmUiSLunce  alone  will  salisfsictorily  account  for 
the  very  few  Tartars  rt^sidiDg  in  llindostaiit  and  the  still  fewer 
of  Hindoo  extraction  to  be  met  with  in  the  wilds  of  Tartary. 
It  is  not  difficult  however  to  explain  how  so  great  a  number 
<»f  Brahmins  and  Cshutrivas  are  found  among  Uie  NewarM.^ 
It  13  well  known  that  every  branch  of  the  Ganges  is  sacred  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Hindoos ;  aud  that  those  particular  spots,  where 
a  confluence  of  two  branches  lakes  place,  or  where  the  united 
itream^  rush  through  the  inountain>,  are  held  in  the  utmost 
degree  of  veneration.    The  more  difficuU  such  places  are  tf>  be 
approachedj  the  more  meritorious  is  the  pilgrimage  to  Uiem,  tind 
the  more  numerous  ihc  votaries .    Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  number  of  fanatics  who  frequent  these  cousccratcd  scenes,  from 
Captain  Hardwicke's  interesting  narrative  of  a  journey  to  Sirlna* 
gur,  in  tiie  (kh  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.    The  Mefa  or 
fair  is  an  annual  assemblage  of  Hindoos  for  the  purpose  of  batii* 
ing,   *  The  multitude/  he  observes,  '  collected  on  this  iKcasion, 
may^  with  moderation,  be  computfjl  at  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
souls  ;*  and  this  extraordiuary  number  does  not  appear  to  be  meor- 
ttoncd  on  loose  grounds ;  for  as  cacli  family  pays  a  small  sum,  ft 
register  is  kept  of  tlie  collection*    It  appears  also  tliat  aldiough 
the  perforinauce  of  a  religious  duly  ii*  Uie  primary  object^  yet 
many  avail  themselves  of  the  occasioQ  to  transact  bitsiness  and 
carry  on  an  extensive  commerce.    The  multitude  of  men,  women^ 
and  children,  who  flock  together  from  distant  countries,  on  foot, 
on  horseback,  and  m  covered  carts,  cao  acarceljf  be,  all  of  them^ 

expected! 
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expected  to  return.  Some  fonn  coimectious  on  the  s^ot^  others 
have  not  funds  to  carr>|f  them  back,  and  many  of  the  mountaineers 
accompany  their  viaitojs  to  lixe  plains.  Such  an  inttircourse  muat 
necessarily  produce  a  partial  interchange  of  lunguage.  This  h 
sufBcieiit  to  account  for  that  piirt  of  the  Uindofj  dialects  wliich 
cannot  be  traced  to  the  Sanscrit  idiou),  and  which  Sir  William 
Jones  conjectured  to  hava  been  used  in  Hindostan  before  tlie 
conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Bryhinhis.  This  supposition^ 
however,  is  gratuitous,  for  nothing  is  recorded  in  histoiy  of  an/ 
such  conquest.  Wc  are  inclined  to  think  that  tlioiie  words  in  the 
language,  which  are  not  reducible  to  the  Sanscrit,  ^'ill  be  found 
to  be  a  mixture  of  Tartar  and  Chinese. 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  and  l!ie  lower  class  of  people  is 
pretty  nearly  alike  under  all  the  goveniments  of  the  eastern  world, 
%vhere  little  regard  is  paid  nilliGr  to  civil  or  natural  rights,  and 
consequently  little  security  can  be  enjoyed  eitlier  of  person  or  pro- 
perly. The  peasantry  and  porters  of  Nepaul  aie  dragged  from 
their  houses  by  the  officers  of  government,  to  acconuuodate  lhos« 
who  travel  on  tlie  public  service ;  they  therefore  riy  from  the  vil- 
Jages  situated  on  the  direct  rouds,  to  avoid  this  oppression,  just  as 
in  Clnna,  where  the  same  practice  prevails*  Where  the  tenant  en- 
gages to  perform  this  service  for  tlic  proprietor  of  tlie  land  which 
he  rentSj  there  is  no  hardship  in  the  discharge  of  tlte  obligation  ^ 
but  it  frequently  happens  that,  while  executing  this  service  for  his 
landlord,  he  is  snatched  away  by  a  military  officer,  to  drag  over  the 
mountains  the  baggage  of  some  public  functionary  or  foreign  am- 
bassador. 

In  the  very  best  parts  of  the  route,  our  travellers  found  it  ejc- 
ceedingly  difficult  to  procure  a  single  day*s  provisions  for  the  parly, 
or  even  a  little  milk  or  honi?y  for  tlicmselves,  though  both  ap- 
peared to  be  plentiful.  The  hand  of  power  was  always  necessary 
to  effect  this;  hence  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  concludes  that  *  the 
people  are  content  to  obtain  from  ^he  earth  support  only  for  them- 
*elves,*  and  that  the  supplies  he  received  from  lliem  were  *  at  the 
expeuce  of  exposing  them  more  or  less  to  real  inconvenience.' 
In  fact,  only  the  least  productive  lands,  and  such  as  arc  situated 
towards  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  are  held  by  thct  actual  cul- 
tivators, and  these  upon  the  same  hard  conditions  whicii  are  ex- 
acted on  tlie  more  fertile  plains :  half  of  the  produce  is  paid  to 
the  proprietor,  who  is  besides  furnished  by  the  tenant  ^\iEh  every 
»upply  of  domestic  expenditure,  in  kind,  Tlie  lands  of  the  Brah- 
mins are  of  the  first  quality,  saleable  and  hereditary,  though 
forfeitable  for  certain  offences.  The  only  rent  paid  by  this  fa-^ 
voured  class  is  their  prayers  ;  though  ibey  find  it  necessary  to 
propitiate  every  new  Kajah  with  aotnething  more  lubstantial. 
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Some  lew  of  the  Ncwars  also  \io\^  jtaWble  and  hereditary  lands, 
but  liable  to  fiues  on  the  accessiion  of  a  new  sovereign.  They 
pay  besides  a  tax  to  the  state,  accoi  ding  to  the  number  of  ploughk 
•t>r  g]f>ades  employed,  and  not  according  to  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
dtice.  The  peasantry  are  divided  into  four  classes,  tlie  O^aff 
^Doenij  Seoonit  and  Chaurem^  M'hich  are  Persian  temis,  signifying 
Ifirstj  second,  third,  and  fourths  The  first  posses'?  live  ploughs  and 
Upwards ;  the  second  from  one  to  five ;  the  third  have  none,  bu' 
command  a  certain  number  of  labourers ;  and  the  fourth  are  titer 
labouring  men,  I'he  Colonel  confesses  his  inabiUty  to  gii?e  a 
Barisf:*ctoiy  account  of  the  nature  of  tenures  in  Nepaul ;  but  the 
fo!ii>\\  iuff  passage  is  a  summary  of  the  intellij^cnce  which  he  pro- 
fcured,  and  is  probably  pretty  near  the  truth. 

*  The  sovereign  is  deemed  to  he  originally  the  absolute  proprietor  of 
Jill  lands,  nor  is  there  any  tenure  under  which  th^  can  be  enjoyed 
permanently,  or  considered  as  hereditary  possessions,  except  the  k\f 
hersaftt  i-  particulunjied.  Even  the  first  subject  of  the  State,  whethef 
iis  to  birih  or  ofiice,  hajs-,  genenilly  speaking,  bnt  a  temporary  and  pre^ 
carious  intereHt  in  the  lands  which  he  holds,  being  liable,  at  every  Pup- 
jimni,  or  p^rand  council,  (which  h  for  the  most?  part  annual,  and  asacm- 
tiled  during  the  months  of  May  and  Jnne^  he  deprived  of  them 
altogether;  to  imve  them  commuted  for  a  pecuniary  stipend,  or  t9 
liave  them  t'xchanjred  for  others.  This  council  is  composed  of  tb 
principal  ministers  of  government,  and  of  such  other  persons  aa  the 
J>rince  or  regent  thinks  proper  to  invite  to  it;  a^d  its  business  is  H# 
examine  itito  the  conduct  of  all  the  public  oflicers  during  the  preced- 
ing year,  to  degrade,  punish,  and  reward  them  according  to  their  me- 
tits,  and  to  bestow  governments,  military  commands,  and  ja^hire  lands 
iFor  the  ensuing  year,  in  all  which  it  is  the  policy  of  this  Court  to  mak 
frequent  changes,  with  the  view  of  preventing  local  attiichmcnts,  and 
Ihe  dangerous  effects  of  long  confirmed  local  authority ;  of  accustom- 
ing ita  subjects  tn  serve  indifferfntly  in  all  part^,  and  of  keeping  its 
llependt^nls  always  in  a  elate  fluctUiittJig  between  hope  and  tear;  imi- 
Jlatiiig  herein  the  praciice  of  ibe  court  of  Delhi,  during  the  m<jst  vig" 
lous  period  of  the  Mogul  monarchy/ — p.  S7- 

Siicb  practices,  which,  sse  believe,  are  uot  confined  to  Delhi 
tit  Nepnul,  but  are  comtnou  to  all  the  oriental  courts,  not  ex- 
'ceptin^  tliat  of  tl-ie  enlightened  empire  of  China,  are  not  tiWly  to 
l>e  associatetl  with  any  ihiiig  partaking  of  *  vigour on  the  con- 
trury  they  are  calculated  to  benumb  die  faculties  of  the  mintt,  m 
to  reduce  the  humau  race  to  a  stale  of  dehascmeut  very  Utile 
i-emoved  froin  thut  o'f  the  onraug-ontang.     It  is  inipossible, 
hs  the  actual  state  of  djiugn  has  pioved,  for  the  arts  and  scienceSj;^ 
the  comforts  or  cottveniencies  ttf  social  life,  to  e\.ist  where  des-' 
■potisnt  like  this  has  establisshcd  its  sw;iy,   Man  has  lafc  no  induee- 
tneut  to  exert  the  powers  of  mind  Qr  Itotly.   \V'hy,  pylced^  should 
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he  Uke  thought  fur  the  morrow,  when  he  knows  that  the  grain 
wlJch  he  smva  maj  be  reaped  by  anotlier  f  wince  it  appeals,  from 
Colonel  Xirkpatrick's  infoniiatioii,  that  the  holder  of  a  ttnuire  is 
removed,  not  uu frequently,  *  in  the  moiwerit  tluit  he  is  about  to 
enjoy  the  harvest  of  \iU  labour.' — p.  55. 

llie  food  of  the  peasantry,  and  ii(dt:ed  of  the  bvlk  of  the  peo- 
ple»  appears  to  be  extremely  siniplej  consisting  chiefly  of  milk, 
honey,  rice,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  iinitnai  food  and  spintous 
liquor;^  are  prohibited  ;  but  in  lieu  of  the  latter,  the  cherrls,  uii 
£Mract  Ixoni  the  cornmou  hemp,  known  in  India  by  the  name  of 
bang,  Is  resorted  to  for  producing  a  sj>ccieii  of  calm  illujjion  devoiii 
of  carCj,  and  lutmixed  v*ith  the  irritation  and  subsequent  languor 
iivliich  result  from  the  use  of  opium,  wine,  or  spirits.  I'rotn  alf 
these  the  Bralimin  religiously  abstains  ;  but  he  liau  no  scruple 
take  t!ic  *  sweet  oblivions  antidote'  which  tlie  (iower  buds  and 
leaiiet^  of  the  cannabis  saliva  are  capable  of  affording,  whea 
bruised  and  put  into  a  little  milk. 

The  Newar  peasantry  are  represented  as  a  robust  and  healthy 
4^ce,  though  in  some  of  the  vallies  they  are  suhjeet  to  thosie  swell- 
ings in  the  throat  which  prevail  more  or  less  in  all  mouutainou^j 
situations.  Some  of  the  natives  attribute  them  to  a  pecuhar  kiiid^ 
of  inject,  others  to  a  minerid  iin])regu{ition,  and  others  again 
gravely  believe  them  to  be  an  eftect  of  imagination  in  pregnant 
women,  -  w  ho,  it  seems,  are  constantjy  exposed  to  die  di.^gu^tiug 
«ight  pi'esented  in  the  protuberant  pouches  of  the  inuumoabl^ 
uioukies  with  which  the  adjacent  sacred  grove  of  Gorja-sirra 
awarms/ — p.  174.  The  prevaiiing  ojjinion  has  lonif  ascrlbtd  this 
disorder  to  the  use  of  snow-water ;  but  if  so,  it  woufd  abound  most 
in  retrions  of  perpetual  snow,  in  Lapland,  for  instanct;,  or  Green- 
land, which  is  not  the  case,  We  conceive  that  a  sudden  expojiiure 
to  »  Himmalayan  blast,  after  a  long  series  of  sultry  weather,  is  a 
-ttufficieut  cause.  We  know  how  frequently  a  glandular  swelling 
in  the  neck  is  produced  by  exposure  to  cold  air  rushing  into  it 
heated  room  ;  and  tlie  same  cause  continually  operating  in  cloaa 
and  heated  vallies  situated  at  the  feet  of  snowy  niouulaiiis,  may  be 
supposed  to  produce  similar  and  permanent  effects.  We  have' 
already  noticed  the  jungle  lever  to  wliich  ihe  cutters  of  wood  and 
tlie  catchers  of  elephants  arc  subject  in  the  Turyani  district. 
7^hese  are  the  only  two  diseases  mentioned  by  Colonel  Kirk  pa- 
trick  as  peculiar  to  the  iuhubitauts  of  Nepaul,  in  reference  to  those 
of  Hiiidoiftaii. 

3.  We  may  be  certain  that  all  the  Asiatic  governments  are 
fundauieutaily  despotic,  and  that  the  different  shades  of  colour 
found  among  them  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  personal  character 
and  tiimporarj  views  of  the  individual  who  ha|)pei»s  to  bo  placed 
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on  ihe  throne.  The  despotism  of  the  monarch  is  however  in 
pome  degree  regnluted,  and  iti  many  instaiicea  checked,  by  cer- 
tain inatitulions  wliich  time  has  rendered  sacred,  and  by  ntEiximf 
raoted  in  the  mlmiis  of  the  people*  In  addition  to  these  popular 
barritrs  against  the  encroachment  of  despotism,  the  sovereign  of 
Ncpmil  is  very  materially  conlroiiled  by  the  active  inttiienge  of  a 
body  of  chieftains,  known  by  the  name  of  Thurgurs,  of  the  casl^ 
of  Brahmins,  and  CsKatriyas.  Their  number  amounts  to  thirty- 
six,  and  tlte  title  and  influence  are  hereditary  in  their  respective 
families.  The  only  immunity  of  a  personal  kind  which  they  aie 
laid  to  Aj'"»y,  consists  in  being  exempt  from  tlie  final  jurisdiction 
of  the  Purjunni,  or  annual  court  of  inquisition,  already  mentioned, 
and  in  not  being  liable  to  be  disgraced  or  punished,  except  by  a 
decree  of  the  Rajsth.  These  chiefs  appear  to  be  the  remains  of 
that  division  of  authority  between  the  Brahmins  and  Cshatrij'aa, 
which,  while  it  placed  the  sovereignty  in  die  hands  of  the  second 
order,  or  military  class,  procured  to  the  hierarchy  tlie  eomplei« 
dominion  over  the  minds  of  tlie  people. 

*  The  chiefs  of  tliis  body,*  says  Colonel  Kifk(5atrick,  *  appear  to 
possess  such  a  high  authority  in  the  state,  as  renders  it  nearly  impossi-  ^ 
He  for  the  execntive  government,  in  whatever  hands  that  may  be,  to  ^ 
pursue  any  measures  uf  an  important  nature,  in  opposiiiuu  to  their  ^ 
advice.    1  have  even  been  assured  that  Ibe  throne  of  the  prince  him- 
self would  be  no  longer  secure,  should  die  principal  Thurgurs  concur  ^ 
in  thinking  that  his  general  conduct  tended  to  endanger  the  sovereignty,  fl 
which  tht-y  profess  themselves  bound,  as  fur  as  rests  with  ihem,  lo  ^ 
transmit  unimpaired,  to  the  distant  poitciiiy  of  its  foundcrt  and  .the 
interests  of  which  they  do  not  allow  lo  be  determined  by  the  partial  j| 
views  or  temporary  policy  of  the  ruLmg  individuaL'~p.  124,  ^ 

Colonel  Kirkpatrick  remarks  that  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted 
whether  the  body  of  die  people  ever  derive  die  least  advantage  firom  ^ 
the  political  struggles  of  these  cliitftains;  and  he  seems  to  think  ■ 
that  the  present  Gorkha  fainily,  from  a  solicitude  to  maintain  their  ^ 
aituatiou,  have  conciliated,  by  compliances,  tliis  body  of  men,  at  th* 
expense  of  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  sovereign  power.  Tliat 
power  is  adunuLitcred  by  thirteen  principal  officers  of  state,  whose 
titles  and  employmenta  are  briefly  as  follows :  I .  The  Choutra,  or 
prime  miriister,  alw  ays  a  near  relation  of  the  Bajah,  wlioae  business 
consifits  in  receiving  and  examininfi  all  communications  intended 
for  the  sovcrcij^n.  Besides  certain  tiefs  or  jngliires,  conferred  ta 
virtue  of  his  office,  he  han  a  commisjiiou  on  all  lands  granted  to  in- 
dividuals, except  those  to  Thurgurs  and  nnlitary  officers,  2.  The 
Kijees,  of  whom  there  are  four,  are  the  real  men  of  busine-^s,  the 
Pewan  of  llie  Mognl  government ;  the  ^rtailii  of  civil  and  military 
ftifairs  pas«  ihrgugh  their  builds ;  they^,  too^  huve  a  commiss&ion  iti 
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the  various  tenures  of  land.  3.  The  Sirdars,  or  commanders  of 
the  army,  of  whom  there  are  also  four :  they  are  paid  out  of  the 
taxable  lands,  as  are  also,  4.  The  Khurdars,  or  secretaries  of 
state.  5.  The  Khupperdar,  or  clerk  of  the  wardrobe,  the  jewels, 
and  the  kitchen.  6_.  The  Khazunchu,  or  treasurer.  These  officers 
are  denominated  Bl^rdars,  a  term  denoting  *  bearers  of  burthens 
th(BL  people  probably  consider  them  rather  as  *  imposers  of  bur- 
thens.' The  next  seven  are,  1.  The  Ticksali,  or  superintendant 
of  the  mint.  2.  The  Dhurma-Udliikar,  or  chief  criminal  judge. 
'  S.  The  Bicharies,  or  civil  judges  who  settle  all  disputes  regarding 
personal  property.  4.  The  Dittha,  or  superintendant  of  police. 
5.  ^rhe  Juitha-Boora,  a  Vakeel,  employed  chiefly  in  carrying  the 
complimentary  messages  of  the  Rajah.  6.  The  Soubadar,  or 
governors  of  districts.  7.  The  Omrahs,  or  commanders  of  mili- 
tary posts. 

The  Dhurma-Shaster,  with  the  general  spirit  of  which  Mr.  Hal- 
fied  has  made  us  acquainted,  forms  the  basis  of  the  civil  and  cri- 
minal jurisprudence  of  Nepaul,  as  it  does  of  Hindostan  in  gene- 
ral. Most  offences  according  to  this  code  being  punishable  by 
fine,  it  will  easily  be  conceived  how  great  a  latitude  for  abuse  ex- 
ists in  the  civil  departments  of  the  law.  So  strongly  indeed  was 
the  consciousness  of  these  abuses  impressed  on  the  mind  of  Beha- 
dur-Shah,  the  regent  of  Nepaul,  at  the  time  of  Colonel  Kirkpa- 
trick's  mission,  Uiat  he  had  intended  to  apply  to  the  government 
of  Bengal  for  a  code  of  laws,  for  the  better  government  of  his 
country. 

Of  the  nature  ai^d  extent  of  the  military  force  of  Nepaul,  Colo- 
nel Kirkpatrick  seems  to  have  gained  very  little-Information.  The 
State  of  their  ordnance  he  is  disposed  to  consider  as  contemptible, 
nof^thstanding  the  attempts  to  improve  it,  by  the  introduction  of 
some  European  adventurers,  *  who  appear  to  have  promised  muchy 
but  to  have  performed  nothing.'  The  regular  forces  are  clothed 
in  a  slovenly  manner,  some  in  red,  some  in  blue,  and  others  in 
green ;  all  armed  widi  muskets,  but  not  v6ry  fit  for  service.  I'hey 
consisted  of  about  5Q  or  60  companies,  each,  on  an  average,  pos- 
sessing 140  firelocks,  Tliese  are  exclusive  of  the  guards.  Nei- 
ther of  them  are  superior  to  the  rabble  *  ordinarily  dignified  with 
the  title  of  Sepoys  in  the  service  of  the  ^nerality  of  the  Hindus- 
tan powers  :*  nor  would  their  discipline  appear  to  be  much  stricter, 
it  being  no  uncommon  practice  among  the  officers  to  tlirow  aside 
their  military  garb,  and  even  to  absent  themselves  wi  liout  cere- 
mony from  their  corps,  on  any  temporary  disgust ;  \>ut  with  all 
their  defects,  I  am  disposed,  says  the  Colonel,  to  think  them  on 
the  whole  no  bad  soldiers. — p.  215. 

The  present  war  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  numerous  contests 
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ill  which  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  East,  have  supplied  abutiH- 
ant  proof  that  ihe  mnking  of  ^ood  soldieis  depends  more  on  the 
character  and  tuienls  of  Uie  officers  than  on  any  particular  apti- 
tude of  the  Individiuds  who  compose  an  army;  and  that  a  regular 
system  of  di.Kiplinti  U  more  essential  thaa  mere  constitutional 
bi  avery.  In  pi>int  of  plijsical  strength  tl:e  Hindoo  ranks,  perham, 
the  loM  t^st  in  ihc  scale  of  human  beings ;  yet  such  is  tbe  tractabitttf 
of  his  nature,  luid  such  the  adviintage  resulting  from  strict  disci- 
pline, diat  tlie  same  Sepoys,  led  by  a  Wellcsley,  were  at  any  time 
sure  of  defeating  three  times  the  number  of  their  countrymen, 
forming  the  '  rabble,'  of  a  Ilofkar  or  a  Scindeah. 

The  Omrahs,  or  commanders  of  forls,  are  independent  of  the 
civil  governorij.  'llieir  little  garrisons  arc  composed  of  troop* 
chiefly  itiised  and  formed  by  themselves,  '^Fhey  are  a  sort  of  Mi- 
litia Colonels  who  liave  a  con.yiderable  rank  in  tbe  state,  and  have 
lands  assigned  for  the  support  of  them.selves  and  their  people,  who 
are  generally  kinsmen,  and  form  a  kind  of  clan,  which  is  never 
dispersed  by  drafting,  but  permitted  to  act  together ;  and  whcti 
an  Ornrjh  is  removed  from  one  fort  to  another,  his  garrison  is  in- 
variably removed  xvith  him* 

The  expense  of  the  military-  establishment  of  Nepaul  is,  for 
the  most  part,  discharged  by  assignments  of  land.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  soldier  is  paid  from  the  treasury,  occasionally  from 
the  granary,  and  sometimes  from  both.  The  farms  or  jaghires 
granted  by  government  are  usually  apportioned  to  the  numbers  of 
the  ttjmilies  of  military  oflicers,  and  other  public  servants,  and  in 
doing  this  a  [larticular  indulgence  is  shewn  to  the  m  ido^As  and  or- 
pbans  of  such  families. 

We  agree  with  Colonel  Kirkpatrlck  that,  as  the  popular  religion 
of  Nepaul  *  differs  in  nothing  from  the  Hiudooisin  established  in 
Bengal,  excepting  so  far  as  live  secluded  nature  of  the  conntn? 
may  liave  conduced  to  preserve  it  in  n  state  of  superior  orthodojky 
anci  purity,  it  would  be  altogether  superfluous  to  enter  into  any 
delads  concerning  it;'  but  it  strikes  us,  that  lie  is  under  a  consi- 
di'rable  niisfake,  as  far  as  regaids  Its  purity,  that  is  to  say,  its  ori- 
ginal rites  and  obsc  rvances.  For  instance,  the  women  are  not  so 
strict  in  mounting  the  funeral  pile  of  tlieir  hu&bands  as  in  Hindoo* 
tan:  for  thuugh  one  of  the  inferior  wives  of  the  Hajah  Sing  Per* 
laiib,  the  son  of  the  Gltorktdi  invader,  burned  hei'self  \^'ith  her 
deccast'd  hn^baud,  his  principal  wifo  declined  the  exaniple,  deem- 
ing it  pleasanler  to  seize  the  vacant  reins,  than  to  accompany  her 
deceased  Lftrd  into  Paradise.  At  the  temple  of  Dai  by  G  bant, 
Colonel  Kirkpatrick  bears  testimonj',  that  the  Rajah  and  his 
rourt,  who  are  Hrahmlns,  not  only  immolated  a  "real  number  of 
l^uffaioes,  but  iwrfonned  the  sacrilice  in  an  unb:iJ lowed  temple, 
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consecrated  to  Daiby,  (Devi,)  the  goddess  par  excellence,  tlie 
Maha-mai,  or  great  Mother,  to  whom  the  Iffewars,  who  are 
JBudhists,  offer  buffaloes,  and  feed  on  flK  flesh  of  this  animal  by 
a  special  indulgence.  But  although  they  have  no  scruples  with 
regard  to  buffaloes,  they  deem  it  a  sacrilege  to  approach  even  the 
image  of  a  cow,  except  in  a  posture  o^  adoration,  'insomuch,* 
says  Colonel  Kirkpatrick,  <  that  a  malicious  person  wishing  to 
suspend  the  agricultural  operations  of  his  neighbour,  would  be  sure  ' 
to  effect  his  purpose,  by  placing  a  stone  or  wooden  figure  of  a  cow 
in  the  midst  of  his  field/ — p.  100. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  Rajah's  army,  in* its  late  expedition 
into  Thibet,  was  reduced  to  such  straits  as  to  be  compelled  to  feed 
on  the  flesh  of  the  Chouri  bullock ;  on  which  occasion  the  Re- 
gent contended,  that,  as  the  cattle  slain  for  this  purpose  had  no 
dewlaps,  they  bore  no  relation  to  the  sacred  bull  of  the  Shaster, 
and  consequently  that  no  transgression  against  the  law  had  been 
committed. 

*  It  was  somewhat  in  the  same  spirit  of  ref^ulated  zeal,  that  upon  cer- 
tain missionaries  offering  to  instruct  him  in  the  most  useful  branches  of. 
mineralogy,  and  metallurgy,  provided  he  would  embrace  the  Christian . 
faith  ;  he  coolly  replied,  that  his  rank  in  the  state  made  it  inconvenient 
for  him  to  accede  to  the  proposed  terms  ;  but  that  he  was  ready  to  sub- 
stitute two  or  three  men  who  should  make  as  good  proselytes  as  himself,  ^ 
The  missionary  rejecting  this  expedient,  and  the  Regent  not  compre- ' 
bending,  or  aftecting  not  to  comprehend,  why  three  souls  should  be  of 
Ikss  estimation  tlt||i  one,  very  gravely  inferred  that  the  holy  father.  . 
could  only  be  prevented  from  accepting  so  fair  a  proposal,  by^^tte  desirie 
of  concealing  his  ignorance  of  the  arts  which  he  had  protested  hka- 
self  quahfied  to  teach.' — p.  121.  ^ 

We  are  far  from  being  persuaded  by  any  thing  which  Colonel 
Kirkpaffick  has  related,  that  the  religion  of  Bmhma  preceded , that 
of  Bojddh  in  the  valley  of  Nepaul,  or  indeed,  in  any  other  pai*!  of' 
India.    By  his  own  account  tlie  temple  of  Sumbhoo-Nath  must' 
have  been  built  before, the  Christian  era,  when  Nepaul  was  ruled 
by  a  race  of  lliibetians;  and  indeed  the  possession  of  it  has* 
always  been  claimed  by  the  Delai  Lama;  *  on  the  ground  of  its 
having  been  a  dependency  of  his  spirituality  from  the  earliest 
>^^es.'    He  tells  us  moreover,  that  at  the  ^/oot  ^f  the  steps 
*  is  a  colossal  image  in  stone,  of  the  god  Boudhj  who  is  considered' 
by  some  to  be  the  law-giver  of  the  Bhootias  or  Thibetians,  and  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Fo  of  the  Cjiinese,'  Here  too  he  saw  tlie  priests 
of  Buddli  watching  tlie  perpet«al  lamp,  that  unextinguishable  fire' 
which  was  the  symbol  of  the  divinity  among  the  ancient  Persians;^ 
and  is  the  type  of  the  immortal  soul,  which  passes  dirough  an  end- 
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Jess  succession  of  llamas.  We  are  persuaded  indeed,  that  the 
more  the  ancient  doctriii^  of  Buddli  are  investigatedj,  the  more 
probable  it  will  appear 'tliat  Brabina  was  the  sectary,  and  not 
liuddh,  whose  terieta  have  in  fact  been  more  widely  spread  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  than  those  of  any  other  religion  ancient  Or 
modem.  The  irtea  of  one  great  ruler  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  inferior  agents  to  execute  his  will,  lius  been  prevalent  for 
ages  in  every  corner  of  the  widely  extended  regions  of  Tartar^'. 
This  is  the  basis  of  Boudhism,  which  exists  under  various  modi- 
fications, from  the  Icy  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulph^  and  from  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  farthest  Verge  of  the  Asiatic  islands. 
The  Buddh  of  Hindostan,  the  Pout  of  Thibet  and  Stam,  the 
Godama  of  the  Birmans,  the  Fo  of  Chiira,  the  Butli  of  Jnpart, 
the  But  of  the  Cochinchinesc,  and  the  Bod  of  the  Arabians, 
are  unqnestionably  all  meant  for  the  same  person.  Sir  William 
Jones,  Mr-  Chambers  and  others  were  of  opiuioti,  that  even 
Odin  or  Woden  was  synonimous  with  Buddh.  To  this  it  ha* 
been  objected,  that  no  two  characters  would  dirt'er  more,  the  one 
being  disttngutsihed  by  mildness  ajid  benevolenccj  the  other  by 
<juaiities  of  an  opposite  nature.  It  should  be  rem  timbered,  how- 
ever, that  the  attributes  ascribed  to  the  Deity  are  likely  to  take 
their  original  colouring  from  the  character  of  the  votary ;  and  v\'c, 
therefore,  do  not  think  it  very  iniprob:ibJe  that  the  sanip  object  of 
adoration  which,  among  the  pastoral  natives  of  Tartarj',  whose  sub- 
sistence depended  on  the  presen-'ution  of  antnial  life,  was  repre-» 
sentcdas  a  mild  and  benevolent  being,  should,  among  the  huntei-5 
and  fishers  of  Scandinavia,  whose  existence  depended  on  the  des- 
truction of  animal  lift%  be  represented  under  a  chai-acter  directly 
the  reverse.  We  tiousider,  ho\\'cvcr,  the  ai^umeiit  that  has  been 
advanced  to  prove  their  identity,  from  Wednesday  being  Buddh** 
day  ih  all  the  eai^tem  nations  who  use  tlie  hebdomadal  divti$ion  of 
time,  as  inconclusive  and  exceedingly  puerile. 

Weknovv  that,  at  the  present  day,  Boudists  exist  in  various  partd 
of  Siberia,  ami  near  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  In  the  ac- 
count given  by  Du  Halde  of  the  journey  of  the  two  Lamas,  who 
were  sent  about  the  year  1712,  by  Kaimg-Shee,  the  Emperor  of 
Chiua,  in  search  of  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  it  is  observed  that 
there  was  at  Laasa,  Jfi  Tbibet^  a  Tartarian  princess  with  her  soti, 
who  dwelt  to  die  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  between  Astracan, 
Saracot,  and  the  river  Jauk ;  and  thai  a  surprisinor  multitude  of 
strangers  undertook  long  atn!  p<uaaful  journies  from  the  most 
distant  countries,  to  offer  their  adoration  to  the  Grand  Lama,  and 
to  receive  his  blessing. 

We  agree  then  entirely  with  Doctor  Bucliaiinan,  that  even  so 
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J  ate  as  tha  birth  of  Christ,  the  governing  power  on  the  bitnks  of 
the  Ganges,  was  of  the  sect  of  Biiddh,  au4  that  since  this  period 
the  Brahmins  have  accamplisUcd  the  change  of  tlie  national  reli- 
gion. We  are  also  persuaded,  that  however  idie  and  ridiciitotif 
*  tlie  legends  and  notions  of  the  worshippers  of  Boiiddha  may  be, 
tl^ey  have  been  in  a  great  measure  adopted  by  the  Brahmins;  but  ^ 
with  all  their  defects  monstrously  aggravated:  Kajahs  and  heroes 
have  been  converted  into  gods^  and  impossibilities  heaped  on  Im- 
Ifrobabilitit's.' 

Colonel  Kirkpatrick  informs  us,  that  at  Nepaul  he  was  fortunate 
^  enough  to  obtain  a;  copy  of  that  rare  and  valuable  manuscript^  the 
Boudh  Pouran  ;  and  that  he  is  not  withont  the  hope  of  being  able 
'  at  no  very  remote  period,  Jiot  only  to  explain  at  large  the  supcr- 
^■jtltious  doginus,  riles,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Newars  ;  but  also  to  be 
^KnsU  umenlal,  at  least,  in  throwing  some  light  on  the  Boudhtte 
l^s^stem  of  theologVj  at  present  so  little  understood.* — p.  18R.  Tliis 
is  tile  second  promise  %\hich  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  has  bi  oLen 
to  his  readers,  which,  ho\\ever,  may  be  the  less  regretted,  as 
'      ^  e  believe  he  is  no  Sausciit  scholar ;  and  a  translation  of  a 
Puraua  must  be  of  little  value  when  communicated  through  the 
medinm  of  the  Persian, 
k        The   account  which  Bernini  has  given  of  the  multitude  of 
temples  in  the  valley  of  Nepaul,  is  fully  corroborated  by  Colonel 
^■  Kirkputrickj  who  informs  u;;,  that  *  there  are  nearly  as  many  temples 
houses,  and  ass  many  idols  as  inhabitants/    Twenty  of  the 
^■'fornier  of  most  consideration  are  named  and  briefly  described  ; 
^^and  he  eunmerates  no  less  than  siKteeii  remarkable  yatras  or  feisti- 
I     vab,  that  are  annusdlv  ceki'brated,  consisting  of  processions,  ahhi- 
tioii.'*,  adorations,  and  oblations,  some  of  which  occupy  so  much 
titne,  that  in  fact,  scaively  a  day  passes  without  the  public  per- 
k  formance  of  some  religiotis  ceremony.   They  have  besides  a  grafid 
kccubional  festival  w  hich  lasts  four  months.    *  It  consists  in  vistt- 
lirig  the  shrines  of  all  llie  j^ods  in  Nepaul,  which  are  said  to  be  two 
jfhousand  seven  hundred  and  tliirty  three/ — p.  t9f>. 

We  ai-e  not  told  what  is  the  ordinary  number  of  priests  to  each 
emple  or  wivether  they  dwell  in  monastic  celibacy,  like  tiie  Gy* 
longs  in  the  neighbouring  nation  of  Bootan,  where  in  some  |^ees 
**fo  fewer  tlian  four  tbouisand  of  tlieni  passed  a  life  of  Indolence  in 
eligioua  retirement  j  \\here  many  familifs  considered  it  m  the 
ealest  honour  and  good  fortune  to  send  a  boy  or  two  among 
^ihem  to  be  educated  for  die  priesthood,  and  wliere  one  in  every 
four  wvls  compelled  to  enter  the  monastic  state.    Such  numbers 
thus  withdrawn  from  society,  and  strictly  interdicted  all  intercourse 
^^ith  the  Qiher  sex,  together  with  tbotse  drawn  off  to  #^ve  in  ihe 
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annieS)  cannot  fail  to  act  as  considerable  checks  to  popttlation. 
Yet  this  abstraction  of  the  male^  would  appear  to  have  produced 
an  effect  on  iJic  stale  of  connubial  connection  very  different  from 
lhat  which  might  be  expected :  instead  of  polygamy,  ah  in  India 
and  China,  Captain  Turner  informs  us,  that  ptilyandry  is  the  com- 
mon practice,  that  is  to  say,  one  female  has  many  husbands,  aad 
Frequently  associates  her  fate  and  fortune  m  Ith  all  the  brothers  of  a 
family.  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  just  glances  at  the  same  custom. — 
*  It  is  remarkable  etiiough/  he  says,  *  thot  tlie  Newar  women  may, 
in  fact,  have  as  many  husbands  as  they  please,  being  at  liberty  to 
divorce  ihem  continually  on  the  slif^Ulost  pretences/— p.  187, 

Whatever  the»e  gentlemen  may  tell  us,  vie  hold  it  impossible 
that  so  moantrous  a  practice,  fraught  with  so  many  bad  conse- 
quences, could  possibly  exist  in  any  state  of  society.  Both  ac^ 
counts  have  probably  been  too  hastily  adopted  from  that  which 
was  given  by  a  Chinese  Mandarin  to  Kaung-sliee,  on  his  return 
from  Thibet,  where  he  mentions  an  infamous  custom  prevailing 
in  that  country,  which  allows  a  woman  to  have  several  hu^sbands  at 
one  time,  without  regard  to  consanguinity,  and  even  to  many  all 
the  sons  of  the  same  parents.  This  anecdote  has  been  promulgated 
by  Du  Hahle,  who  had  no  judgment  in  the  selection  of  hi^i  mate- 
rials, and  repeated  by  Groaier,  ^^  bo,  with  less  excuse,  was  nearly 
as  credulous  as  his  predecessor.  We  can  readily  give  credit  to  tb& 
less  preposterous  custom  of  a  landlord  taking  the  wife  of  a  ryot 
or  pes^ant,  as  a  pledge  for  rent,  and  keeping  her  till  the  debt  is 
dischargeti ;  since  we  know»  on  the  best  authority,  that  their  more 
polished  neighbours,  the  Chinese,  have  found  it  necessary  to  enact 
a  pr<»hibitory  statute  against  lending  wives  and  daughters  on  hire. 

Widi  regard  to  literuture,  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  is  of  opinion, 
that  '  there  is  no  place  in  India  where  a  sesrch  after  aticient  and 
valuable  mauiiscripts  in  every  department  of  Brahmiuical  learning, 
would  be  more  feutcessful  than  in  the  valley  of  NepauJ,  and  partir- 
cularly  at  Bhatgoiig,  which  would  seem  to  be  the  iknares  of  tho 
Gborkhali  territories/  He  was  told  that  in  lliat  city,  the  library 
of  a  private  individual  contained  upi^ards  of  fifteen  thousiind  vo^ 
lumes.  We  entirely  concur  with  him  in  this  opinion,  wliicli  agree* 
with  one  we  ventured  to  give  in  a  former  Number,  with  regard  to 
those  Sanscrit  wtiiks,  which  had  been  transferred  Into  the  Chine<»e 
language,  prior  to  the  Mahomedan  invasion  of  Hindostuu.  If  the 
Hindoos  have  uny  thing  of  ^alue,  it  nuist  be  looked  for  in  the  se- 
cluded valleys  of  Nepaul  and  Boutan,  in  the  upper  regions  of 
Thibet,  or  in  the  templew  of  Biiddh  in  the  Chinese  empire. 

Tlie  various  alphabets  of  Nepaul,  three  of  which  are  giveti 
hy  Colou^  Kirkpatrick,  aiT  evidently  moditieaticnis  of  the  Devan- 
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^{iri  character,  as  the  dialects  are  of  the  Smiscrit  langnugc',  with 
"'it!  exception,  however,  of  ihe  Newar,  wliich,  though  written  iu 
alphabet  evidently  tlerived  from  the  Dcvimagari,  and  containing 
several  words  uf  Sanscrit  origin^  tippear^  to  be  a  branch  of  a  very 
different  »tem.  lliat  stem,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  the  original 
^'artarj  Irofu  wheucfi  the  Newars  iheinseives,  a^t  well  as  llie 
IDhineijej  derive  their  origin,  'Vlio  lavourite  pursuit  both  of 
J*^ewars  and  Hindoos,  is  fliat  of  consulting  their  destiny  at  the 
^^mplea.  '  Judicial  astrology  lias  so  d«eplj  ati<i  undiatinguinhedly 
'ected  every  rank  among  them,  that  a  stranger  might  be  tempted  • 
conclude  that  the  horoscope  and  ephemcrisj  determined  in  ino»t 
cases  llie  line  both  of  civil  and  moral  conduct,  and  that  the 

ropk',  hi  short,  were  universally  directed  by  their  soothsayers,'— 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  extreme  jealousy  of  the  go- 
rruneiii  «>f  Nepuul,  or  rather  of  certain  of  its  officers,  prevented 
olonel  Kirkpatrick  from  visiting  the  several  cities  aud  towns  of 
e  vallev  of  Nepaul.    Not  one  of  them,  not  even  Catmandu, 
t  liave  reason  to  believe,  was  he  permitted  to  enter;  for,  al- 
ough  one  of  his  letters,  addressed  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  is  dated 
om  thence,  it  is  evident  from  tlie  narrative,  that,  with  more  than 
Chinese  caution,  he  was  confined  to  the  temple  of  Siunbhoo-nath^ 
one  nuie  frum  Catmandu,  during  his  week'*!  reisidence  in  the  valley, 
ftle  couid  see  nothiug,  tlierefore,  of  those  wonderful  aud  iiiagniti- 
^ent  temples,  or  of  the  royal  palace  and  gardens,  of  which  Gut- 
ie{>pe  sptraks  with  sucli  rapture.    Among  others  one  object  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Jesuit,  remarkable  enough  to  escite  curiosity.  This 
is  a  large  flut  stone,  f^tunding  upright  against  one  of  the  walls  of  the 
palace,  lifteen  feet  long,  and  four  or  five  wide,  covered  with  the 
characters  of  various  languages.    '  Some  lines/  be  says,  '  cqji- 
tain  the  characters  of  the  language  of  the  coimtry  ;  otliers  tiie 
characters  of  'Dnbet ;  others  Persian,  others  Greek ;  besides  seve- 
of  different  nations  5  and  in  the  middle  there  is  a  line  of  Ro- 
imn  characters,  which  appears  in  this  form  AVTOMNEW 
NTER  LHIVERT.'    This  last  inscription  must,  in  all  probabi- 
ity,  be  the  work  of  some  of  the  European  missionaries,  whose 
Ifirst  appearance  in  Nepaul  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.    None  of  them  probably  contain  wuy  ihinjr  of  import- 
nce ;  yet  a  fac  simile  of  the  stone  would  be  considered  as  a  great 
;uriosit)'. 

"Die  circumstance.^  imdcr  which  the  iuformation  now  laid  before 
our  readers  was  collected,  are  xufbcient  to  disarm  criticism  of  its 
levere  character.    Our  wi.sUrv'j  may  have  led  us  to  expect  more ; 
nt  our  disappointmenl  shall  not  make  us  m  fastidious  as  to  re- 
vive with  indificrence  or  higratitude,  the  few  additions  which 
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Colonel  Klrkpatrkk  ha**  made  to  our  former  stock  of  ittfonni- 
tioD,  concerning  the  secluded  valley  of  Nepaul. 


RT.  III.  Magna  Briiarwm  ;  a  concm  Topographkal  Account 
of  the  several  Counties  of  ' Great  Britatn.  By  the  Rev.  Dunicl 
jCysK>ns,  iV.M,,  Sec.  Rector  of  Rodmarton^  in  Gloucestershirei 
and  Samuel  Lysons,  Esq.  F.  R.  and  F.  A.S*  Keeper  of  hU 
Majesty's  Records  in  the  Tower  of  London.  VoLl. ;  and 
Vof.  II.  Parts  1  and  2.  4to.  Cadel  and  Davits.  London.  1810. 

A  N  lieroic  neglect  of  the  ordinary  chances  of  human  life,  is 
not  un frequently  the  parent  of  great  and  persevering  under- 
txikinga.    Tiie  conception  of  a  vast  plan,  by  stimulating  exertioA^ 
l^nd  calling  forth  latent  powers,  will  often  contribute  to  its  own 
I  accomplishment;  while  in  great  works,  like  tlie  present,  the  neces- 
I  aily  of  active  research,  and  frequent  locomotion;  aided  by  another 
principle  eminently  favourable  to  length  of  days,  namely,  gentle 
Rengagemeut  of  mind,  and  the  gratification  of  a  strong  original  pro* 
rpeusity,  will  sometimes  carry  forward  the  undertakers  to  tlie  close 
rof  their  work,  vigorous,  occupied,  and  happy. 

With  such  probabilitirs  for  and  against  them,  two  respectable 
[persons,  as  nearly  allied  in  taste  as  in  blood,  have  projected  a  new 
I  Britannia.    The  southern  pmt  of  thb  island,  it  may  however  , 
Tobjected,  has  already  been  illustrated  with  sufficient  diligence  and 
)  exactness.    Whatever  the  stares  of  ancient  learning  could  pour 
^upon  the  subject,  had  been  collected  and  concentrated  by  Cani- 
'  4t;ti,  whose  original  text  has  served  as  a  nucleus  for  stratum  upon 
affratum  of  additional  matter,  which  the  Industry  of  successive 
editors  has  gathered  about  it.    But  of  these  the  last,  and  incom- 
parably the  best,  hacnot  succeeded  in  exhausting  the  mine;  neither  ^ 
are  his  three  ponderous  folios  witbout  numerous  errors,  as  well  as 
deficiencies,  of  which  the  former  would  have  been  corrected,  aod  1 
tlie  I  titter  supplied,  had  the  ^vork  been  completed  in  his  earlier  and 
happier  days.    It  is  probably  owing  to  the  same  muse,  Oiat  jti  a 
k  work  where  accuracy,  particularly  in  dutes,  was  of  primary  import-  i 
f  fince,  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  operations  of  the  press, 
y  Of  the  name  of  Mr.  Gough  we  wiish  to  speak  with  reverence — he 
Ivas  the  father  of  English  antiquaries  in  his  day — he  generously  pa- 
Itronized  rising  merit  in  others — he  devoted  \m  own  life  and  amplr 
jfortime  to  the  pursuit  of  anlifiuities,  and  he  still  lives  in  ihc  afi'ec- 
■  tions  of  many  surviving  friends.    But  the  Sepulchral  Mouume nt»  , 
T*re  the  proper  depositaries  of  Mr.  Gou^ir*  reputallou;  and  \v¥ 
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cruplenot  to  affirm  tliat,  after  all  the  discoveries  with  which  he  and 
hu  predecessors  have  enriched  tlje  Britannia,  the  field  is  fairly  open 
to  future  adventurers;  and  coosequejitly,  liiat  the  present  under- 
taking is  neither  unnecessary  nor  presumptuous.  To  u8,  how- 
ever, who  view  it  without  the  enthusiasm  of  authorship,  it  can- 
not but  appear  difficult  and  periluus.  Topography  has  been  carried 
nearly  to  perfection  in  iniuiy  works  of  a  more  local  and  limited 
imtiue  than  the  present;  and  the  exfrnctations,  indeed  the  demands 
of  the  public  on  that,  as  on  almost  every  subjeet,  are  now  vety 
difterent  from  what  they  would  have  been,  even  in  the  begimiin^ 
Pt>f  the  present  reign. 

f  We  will  nilow  to  the  reapectahle  compilers  of  the  Magna  Bri~ 
Ptannia,  (wimt  the  generous  patronaj^e  aiforded  to  such  projecta  will 
Itiot  permit  us  for  a  moment  to  doubt,)  extensive  correspondence 
nnd  valuable  connections  :  but  are  strangers  always  to  expect  what 
pihe  historian  of  a  couuty,  and  more  especially  of  a  subordinate 
wtstjict,  in  consequence  of  domestic  and  personal  interest,  can  ge- 
liberaKy  command ;  namely,  that  family  archives  sliall  be  opened,  and 
Hkmily  reserves  laid  aside  ?— for  every  considerable  family  has  some 
wrcann,  ^  which  would  be  wooed,  and  not  unsought  be  won/  In 
Much  case.s  the  pretensions  of  a  distant  suitor,  whatciver  may  be  hi9 
Ifienemt  reputation  for  discretion  or  fidelity,  are  seldom  regarded, 
■ffiut  introductions,  it  will  be  aaidj  may  be  obtained  to  anti- 
Muaries  residing  on  the  spot,  and  thvir  abstracts^  and  more  espe* 

■  cially  their  inferences  from  the  materials  to  which  they  have  access, 
wmill  answer  nearly  the  same  purpose.  Unfortunately  this  argument 
mroves  cither  too  much  or  nothmg ;  for  if  such  persons  are  compe- 
tent to  abstract,  arrange,  and  combine  for  theraselve.'^,  tliis  is  a  rea- 
|«on  for  their  undertaking  topographical  works  in  their  own  name  - 
iff  otherwise,  what  becomes  of  the  authority  which  ought  to  attach 
ito  a  great  national  work,  when  the  matter  of  which  it  has  been  coni- 
Pposed  is\>f  so  dubious  a  character? 

I  But  if  adventurers  in  the  situation  of  our  authors,  are  sometimes 
[^exposed  to  the  risque  of  beinij  lost  in  darkness,  or  misled  by  these 
^wandering  Imniimries;  diey  are  in  another  part  of  their  career  equally 
nn  danger  of  bein^  oppressed  by  excess  of  liglit.  For  this  reason  we 
Pwait,  with  some  curiosity,  to  see  how  Messrs.  Lysons  will  expedite 
rlheraseives  from  Cornwall,  Leicestershire,  and  Norfolk,  and  by  what 
^nifice  thi^'wili  avoid  tautological  repetitions  from  Boriase,  Nichols, 
|*«nd  Blomefield.  Ou  such  ground,  M'hat  remains  to  be  explored  ? 
rgnd  from  such  works,  what  can  without  injury  be  discarded?  In 
|4he  first  in<itance,  the  experiment  will  tjuickly  be  tried  ;  but  we  an- 
■licipale  the  result :  firmfy  persuaded  that  Uiere  are  few  intelligent, 
knd  no  learned  renders  who  will  not  prefer  the  erudition,  weighty 
fceuse^  and  strictly  local  information  of  Dr.  Boflase  to  the  beet 
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obrkl^cment  (for,  after  all,  an  abr'tdgement  it  must  be)  \vbk*h  Uie 
jconipilers  of  the  Magim  Btitaiuiia  can  pretend  to  substitute  iix 
iheir  place.  Cotttitiuattons  for  tlie  tast  forty  years  (bow  sQidXi 
A  portioiJ  of  ItJiie,  and  none  of  aiittquit})  are  ail  thut  can  be 
lioped  for ;  and  tboiigh  Blomefteld  (laitly  reprinted)  is  reprmtcj 
without  additions,  und  tberefore  may  afford  some  scope  for  tlie 
introduction  of  siippicmentary  matter,  yet  who  can  add  to  the  an- 
tiquities of  Ltiicesleri^birc  ?  Who,  without  robbing  a  living  author^ 
can  trausfa**e  his  vahiable  matter  into  another  work,  and  who, 
witljtiut  robbing  tlie  public,  can  garble  and  contract  it  r  On  liie 
^.  "whole,  we  should  M'i&h  to  see  the  compilation  of  an  English 
topograpbicj^l  library  made  a  national  concern,  in  which  the  sole 
objoct  sihould  be  to  leave  the  great  county  and  other  provincial 
histories  tmtouched,  and  merely  to  fill  up  the  chasms.  For  this 
end,  queries  might  be  circulated,  inteltigent  and  learned  peisoiia 
fleiected  in  every  district  to  explore  remains,  report  evidences,  and  if 
Jieed  be,  to  arrange,  abstract,  and  traiuimtt  to  a  committ^  in  Lgndou 
the  result  of  their  discoveries.  In  the  conduct  of  such  u  w'orl 
the  clergy  of  the  eatablishment  would  be  entitled  to  an  active  and 
conspicuous  statiun  :  Yet  highly  aii  we  tliink  of  their  industry  and 
general  information,  we  are  far  from  w  ishing  to  limit  an  nndtrtaking 
of  such  extent,  and  calling  for  such  a  variety  of  powers,  to  them  or 
to  the  memi)ers  of  any  i>articular  profession.  From  the>:uUcal 
difference  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  two  establishracula, 
the  example  of  Scotland  is  no  authority  for  the  sister  country.  We 
fltU  recollect  what  an  universal  ^jpirit  of  emulation  was  excited 
about  twenty  yeara  ago  in  the  niinlsler.s  of  thai  church,  by  the  in- 
quirie*}  and  exhortations  of  aa  individual  whose  suggestions  have 
tiot  always  the  fortune  to  be  equally  attended  to  on  the  ssoutli  of  the 
Tweed,  For  this  arhievumeut  we  can  almost  forgive  the  i>hlln- 
iophical  Uaronet  Ids  mcrniaid,  accept  his  paper  currency,  and  do 
esvery  thinj^  to  shew  oiu-  gratitude  but  adopt  his  precepts  of  health 
and  longevity.  But  no  interest,  and  no  exertion  could  prodtrco 
Iwenty-oue  sncli  volumes  us  those  wldch  contain  the  stutisticd 
account  of  Scotland,  amongst  our  own  clergy,  lliey  arc  a  moitu- 
ment  of  that  parity  of  intt  Uect  among  a  venerable  Jxidy  of  melt 
whit.li  origiuates  in  the  genius  of  a  republican,  that  is  a  presby  teriau 
tiiitiibtiHlLuient. 

Among  these  statements,  if  few  rise  to  excellence,  fewer  still 
are  found  to  sink  beneath  mediocrity.  To  account  for  so  much 
inforination  in  men  who  have  no  snperfluitiei*  of  income  to  ei- 
peud  in  procuring;  it,  and  ^vilh  respect  to  tracts,  in  soTue  m- 
stances  eijiiul  to  li^nglish  counties,  we  are  to  coiwidtT,  not  only 
tiie  grout  blci^ing  of  that  establishment,  universal  icsidtauce  iit 
tb^ir  wm$\^i&  \  but  «il«9  tlt«  aecetijiity  wbicb  lic^  uj^n  the  ukr^ 
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^Hjb  traverse  their  -widely  extended  parishes  in  the  djschai^e  of 
^■iieir  private  duties.  How  v/VBe  and  bappy  in  such  fatiguing  ex-t 
^Kursians,  to  be  able  to  unite  ainust^n:ient  with  informatioti,  and  us^^ 
Hpkilness  with  both  i  With  the  probable  eliecfcl  of  audi  a  requisition, 
^~  circulated  amoug  the  clergy  of  our  own  cburcli>  their  dioccsima, 
iome  of  whom  have  tried  the  expeiiment  on  a  narrow  scale^  are 
L  best  acquainted.  For  our  own  [nirtj  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that 
r  it  would  iji  some  iiiiitances  proiduce  accounts  far  tjuperior  to  the 
best  in  the  Scotish  coJIectioii ;  in  more^  attempts  which  would  fall 
reatly  beneath  ibein ;  and  iu  no  inconsiderable  number,  perhapjj, 
ane  at  alL    The  truth  is,  that  the  scale  of  ability  in  the  Church. 

England,  keeps  pace  with  the  scale  of  dignities  and  preferments 
fcrhich  it  has  to  offer.  Splendid  rewards  will  not  indeed  produce, 
lit  tiiey  will  attract  into  the  profession  spleiidid  abilities;  but, 
om  the  necessity  of  the  case,  both  the  one  and  the  other  will  be 
ew  in  number.  Msdiocrkh,  for  the  same  reason,  will  be  pretty 
FkumerouS;,  while  in  the  lower  degrees  will  always  be  foimd  a  large 
residuum,  who  have  either  no  exertion,  because  they  have  no  hopes, 
or  a  slender  provision,  because  tliey  huve  tJender  abilities,  ITii^ 
proposition  depends  upon  another,  which,  even  in  the  present  im- 
perfect mode  of  distributing  ecclesiastical  preferments  amongs^^ 
'^A>  we  believe  to  be  true  in  a  very  considerable  decree ;  namely, 
lat  there  still  exists  a  connection  between  merit  and  the  reward  of 
erit,  in  the  profession  of  an  English  clergyman. 
But  to  return  to  our  immeiJiate  subject.  We  are  firmly  per- 
suaded, that  tliough  a  long  life,  united  vi  ith  pci'scverance,  sitcti  as 
these  well  informed  and  respectable  brothers  really  posseiss,  may 
I  carry  them  through  their  comprehensive  plan ;  it  will  after  all 
'  be  irregular  and  defective  bi  its  -execution,  and  particulurly  as 
to  the  necessitv  of  cutting  doiim  the  great  topographical  worLs 
l^hi  -  *  ■ 
Hpl^gress.     Wliereas  a 

^purpose  of  framing  a  complete  topographical  library,  by  inviting 
into  its  circle  all  the  curiosity,  information,  and  ability  of  every 
profession,  in  every  undescribed  or  ill  described  district  in  the  king- 
dom, w  ould  in  no  great  length  of  time  iill  up  all  tlie  void  spaces  in 
a  collection,  toward  which,  without  union  and  without  system,  so 
mucli  has  already  been  done,  and  at  the  same  time  so  well.  Hiis 
plan  would  opemle  like  the  connecting  gluteu  in  mineralogy :  it 
would  combine  a  great  number  of  heterogeneous,  but  not  irrecon- 
cilable particles  into  one  compact  and  tangible  substance*  This 
effect  we  apprehend  the  process  of  Messrs.  Lysons  will  scarcely 
produce — it  will  neither  embi*ace  nor  incorporate  with  the  pond(V 
roils  masses  of  topogi  aphy  already  existing — nay,  iq  some  instan- 
it  will  fritter  and  decompound  them. 
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Whereas  a  national  ^topographical  society,   for  the 
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The  counties  already  travf  rsed  bj  our  ladefatigaWe  eDqtiirerSj, 
kmre  Ujose  of  Bedford,  Berks,  Cambridge,  and  Chester;  from  wbicli 
enumeration  it  will  immediately  appear  that  thty  have  adopted 
fin  alphabetical  arraugeraeiit.    To  this  plan,  we  should  suppoM*, 
that  a  regard  to  their  own  convenience  in  making  Uie  tieceiisarv 
I  tesearchesj,  would  have  dictated  an  early  objectioci.    But,  indc- 
[jjenderuly  of  their  own  accouiinodation,  whicli,  if  the  aulbors 
'  tliiuk  proper  to  wave,  it  is  not  for  us  lo  insist  upon,  the  circura* 
fttatice  of  contiguity  produces  many  features   of  resemblance 
between  counties ;  the  subject  is  shaded  off  from  one  to  auolher, 
•  and  tlie  tnuiiition  is  easy  and  gracefid.    But  between  Norfolk  and 
Northmnberlaivd,  for  example^  tliere  is  surely  no  resemblance  save 
in  nlliti-ratioUt  iuid  lie  who  has  just  before  ijaiarated  his  mind  with 
kjthe  fertile  pastures,  the  rich  downs,  and  the  noble  estates  of  Clie- 
llhirej  will  not  feel  himself  in  an  instant  prepared  for  the  logans 
L^id  cromlechs,  the  rocks  and  slanuaries,  of  Cornwall.    'ITie  sub- 
t^^rdinale  an  angement,  how  ever,  mi;st  be  allowed  to  be  clear  and 
proper,  and  the  information  contained,  iwrier  every  particular,  at 
aiice  brief  and  comprehensive.    To  prove  ibis  position,  we  will 
Ipreacnt  our  readers  witli  Messrs.  Lysous*  table  of  particulars  for 
County  of  Bedford,  ^ 

'  Ancient  inhabitants  and  government;  lustorical  events;  fmdy^ 
and  modern  divisions  of  the  caunly  ;  ecckisiastical  di\iiion;  monaste- 
ries and  hospitals  j  market  and  borough  towns ;  population ;  piincipal 
Hand  owners  at  various  periods;  and  principal  extinct  fami he* ;  nobi- 
lity of  the  county,,  and  places  which  have  gi%'cn  tides  lo  any  rank  or 
JjrancJjes  ol  the  peerage;  noblemen's  seats;  Baronets  oxti nut  and  ex- 
isting;' (an  article  whicb,  in  a  work  where  much  important  matter  wai 
,ilruggling  for  admittance,  insgbt,  we  think,  have  given  place;)  *  prin- 
cipal gentry  and  their  suats ;  non-residcni  families;  geographical  and 
geological  description  of  ike  county;  produce;  natural  history,  com- 
prehending, Jst,  fossils;  2dIy,.j^TC  plants ;  3diy,-mtnenil  water?; 
4fhly,  rivers,  &c. ;  roads;  inaAlflGaciures ;  aiiliquiiits,  comprehend- 
ing, Isl,  Koman  reniains;  2dly,  Roman  roads  and  station  si ;  3d!y, 
church  architecture;  4thly,  stained  glass  ;  5thly,  rood  loltej  ^cjeeiis, 
&c.  t>thly,  fronts;  7tbly,  stone  staUs  and  piscinx;  Sthly,  ancient 
totpbs  ;  ythty,  monasiic  remains;  lOthJy,  sites  of  caisll^*  and  castella- 
ted man&iunis;  11thU\  camps  and  earthworks;  and,  lastly,  parochitd 
lopogi-aphy/  al^habcncahy  arranged. 

Another  national  work  on  the  same  subject*,  and  relating  to  the 
northern  part  of  our  ii^land,  iif  now,  a,s  almost  ervery  reader  knows, 
in  a  state  of  equal  forwardue.'ts  with  the  I^Iagiia  Bvitannin,  and  it 
will  be  satisfactory  to  com|i;ire  the  distribution  of  matter  wliicli 
has  been  made  by  the  learned  author  of  iLat  work,  wiih  the  forego- 
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'  Berwicksliire;  oftliu  name;  of  its  situatio!!  and  eNtentj  of  its  na- 
ral  fibjects ;  of  its  :uui(niititis ;  of  its  estaWishmt*nt  as  a  shire;  of  its 
'vil  hisitory;  of  its  agriculturt',  miuiufticturiis,  and  trade  ;  of  its  ecclt*- 
'astical  history,  cotiiprehendiug,  "  The  Tubular  State/  ' 

Such  are  the  respective  plans  of  two  shtiilar  and  coiilf utiporary 
'orks;  rivals  \vu  must  not  call  them,  utdeiis  men  of  ordinary  sta- 
re can  be  said  to  rival  a  giant.    The  arrangementj  lii>wever,  of 
oth  la  eciually  good ;  but,  iii  point  of  simplicity,  and  purity  of 
'  nipositionj  the  advantatfe  is  manifestly  on  the  side  nf  our  Kngllsh 
tiquaritis;  while,  in  genius  and  erudition^  in  extent  of  research  and 
curacy  of  reference,  theiiistorian  of  Ciiledomn  far  surpasses  them. 
With  few  striking  excellencies,  ajul,  certainly,  with  fewer  faults, 
■-e  Magna  Britainiia,  we  think,  is  likely  to  become  an  useful  and 
opular  work.    It  never  repels  the  shallow  by  its  profundity ;  it 
ver  disgusts  the  real  antiquary  by  blunders  and  misnomers.  It 
evidently  the  product  of  minds  active,  Indu.'itriotis,  and  well  in- 
rmed,  not  only  in  their  own  particulyr  walk,  but  in  general  litera- 
(ire.    I'here  k  nothing  which  the  most  fastidious  critic  would  wisli 
be  removed ;  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the  plan  there  is  al- 
ijost  in  every  parifib  much  to  be  required,  and  nnich  of  w  hich  the 
abji«nce  ia  to  be  regretted  r  there  art'  hints  ubich  excite  curiosili^' 
-^nd  omissions  which  disappoint  it.    Who,  for  instance,  that  has  a 
eauine  tiiste  for  the  prkz  pour  sa  dime  of  the  tv^^Tl^h  century,  or 
le  ornti'  pro  aulma  of  tlie  (burteeulb,  can  endure,  without  extreme 
ni patience  and  vexation,  to  be  told,  tliat  in  this  church  arii  the 
.  rich  bi-asees'  of  one  family  j  in  that  the  *  recumbent  statues' of 
second;  in  anollier,  the  *  epitaphs'  of  a  third?  wbertas,  in  a 
teries  of  county  hi<>tories,  all  these  memorials  of  ancient  art 
might,  and  indeed  would,  have  been  e\hibilc<l ;  and  their  letter 
aress  adorned  w  ith  thf  inscriptions  in  their  peculiar  characters, 
t  is  very  true,  that  in  the  Magna  Britannia^  we  are  now  and 
en   treated  widi  a  good  engraving  of  a  church,  a  tomb,  or 
sepulchral  brass;  but  they  are  tl i hi iy  scattered,  and  serve  rather 
€!xcite  the  appi;tite  for  more,  than  to  gratify  it  by  the  sparing 
ste  M'hicli  is  atfoided.    One  nsefid,  and  by  no  means  easy  part 
f  the  work  is  elahoi-ately,  and  appears  to  be  accurately  per- 
brmcd ;  we  mean  the  descents  and  transfers  of  property  in  more 
lodern  times  :  and  here,  Ijad  the  writers  been  pleased  to  indulge 
euiselves  and  their  readtrs  w  ith  a  fe\v  retlections  as  a  seasoning 
to  the  occasional  iui*i|>ldity  of  their  facts,  it  might  not  have  been 
ami  Hi  to  advert  to  the  evtrciue  facility  and  frequency  with  which 
estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  in  Buckingham, 
jerka,  and  Bedfordshire,  have,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  been 
dvertised  away,  compared  with  the  stability  of  property  in  the 
orlliem  counties.    How  many,  for  iustancej  of  the  names  and 
^Qk.  V.  NO.  X.  Y  descendants 
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descendants  of  lliose  vho  fought  at  Blore-liealh  yet  remain  in 
Cheshire  ;  while,  in  Canibridgeshirej  a  district  neither  hy  its  situa- 
tion nor  beanlies  likely  to  excite  any  great  conipeiition  in  purchasers, 
one  name  only  (that  of  Cotton)  remains  of  the  principal  families 
vIjo  were  returned  under  the  commissioti  of  Henry  VI  j 

With  respect  lo  the  comparative  merits  of  tlie  volumes  already 
published,  that  of  Cambridgeshire  is  indisputably  the  best,  a  dia- 
tinction  for  which  the  authors  and  their  readers  are  equally  indebted 
to  the  personal  investigations  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Cloyiie, 
»fhen  resident  in  Emanuel  College,  and  of  Dr.  Cliurles  Mason,  of 
JViiiily  College,  who  died  rector  of  Orwell,  and  VVoodwai-dian 
Professor,  about  the  year  1 770.  The  account  of  the  University,  in 
Igvhich  we  have  detected  no  errors,  but  have,  as  ussutil,  to  deplort 
many  omissions,  will  principaily  tend  to  awaken  or  revive  the  re- 
gret of  antiquaries,  that  no  great  and  authoritative  work  oil  so  in- 
teresting a  stibjcct  1ms  ever  been  undertaken  under  tlie  auspices  of 
tliat  learned  body.  \\  ill  the  Mustu  Severioresof  Cambridge  never 
unbend  to  the  pleasing  and  grateful  task  of  commemorating,  from 
authentic  and  original  records,  iheir  founders  and  benefactors  f 
And  can  the  overflowings  of  their  wealth  be  turned  into  a  more  de- 
ijrhiful  channel  Uian  that  of  perpetuating,  by  the  graver,  counte- 
nances which  ihey  now  revere  on  board  and  canvas,  and  ediricea 
w  hich  as  yet  afford  comfort  and  elegance  and  devotion  lo  heir  re- 
tirement f  We  say,  *  as  yet  alford,'  for  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
tlmt  in  the  revolutions  of  human  things,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  are  iroinortal ;  while,  iu  every  event,  excepting  that  of 
total  and  oveiwhelming  barbaiiam,  the  multiplying  p*>\^'er  of  the 
pres^  will  infallibly  preserve  the  resemblance  of  both  whun  the 
•iriginals  me  no  more.  What  would  now  be  given  for  conterapo- 
jary  liistories,  and  contemporary  drawings,  of  the  religious  ilou$e« 
in  their  perfect  state  ?  Crowland  was  the  mother  of  Cambridge ; 
«nd  what  the  parent  is,  the  daughter  may  become.  This  inat- 
tention is  the  more  to  be  deplored,  or,  rather,  the  less  to  be  ex- 
cused, because  the  ice  is  already  broken,  and  the  remaining  diili* 
culties  are  principally  modern.  Mr.  Baker,  a  nonjurhig  mem- 
ber of  St.  JoIjus  College  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century, 
imd  a  name  yet  venerated  on  that  very  account,  by  those  w  ho  will 
not  copy  after  his  example,  spent  a  long  life,  and  a  genius  capa- 
ble of  better  tljings,  in  making  colleclious,  which  yet  remain,  fot 
a  rival  work  (in  liis  hand  it  would  have  been  a  very  Nu^neri^iir  work) 
to  the  Athena:  Oxouienses,  or  to  the  Historia  ct  AnUquitat«i  of 
tfie  same  Umversit)'  by  Wood, 

With  these  encouragements  to  such  an  undertaking,  the  succiiJct» 
though  not  inaccurate  account  of  Messrs.  Lysous',  consisting  of 
tlfCf-six  pages,  w  hich^  with  the  e^icepttoa  of  some  geueral  and  verf 
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"irofesses  to  in 
lown  of  this  illustrious  gerainary,  and  thean- 
upon  it,  will  certainly  oppose  a  very  feeble 
iiiipediDi«iit.     Would   tlmt   no  impediment   mcjre  formidable 
tsiiited  in  the  incurious  spirit  of  their  own  institutions!  Widi  the 
•itme  exception,  and  with  the  fear  of  Mr.  Bentham  before  their 
es,  our  authors  prudently  dispatch  the  city  of  Ely,  and  its  glori* 
lus  Cathedral,  in  eight  pages  :  but  such  an  example,  the  firet  of 
ii'iy  importance  which  has  occurred  in  their  alphabcticul  career, 
itiglil  to  have  instructed  them,  that  ehiborate  topical  works,  when 
"  ,ey  interfere  with  general  and  superticial  views  of  a  subject,  are 
inderaiice^  instead  of  helps,  and  ought,  with  a  respectful  reference, 
have  been  %vhoily  declined.    Even  in  these  unceremonious  days, 
is  accounted  a  rudeness  to  cross  the  walk  of  a  dignitaty  in  his 
own  cathedral ;  and  we  realty  thick,  that  the  merit  of  having  illus- 
trated so  tine  a  subject  as  Ely  in  ihct  style  of  Mr,  Bentham,  con- 
fers a  literary  dignity  entitled  to  no  less  attention. 
*    On  the  w  hole,  considering  ibe  laborious  M  ork  of  Messrs.  Lys- 
ions  as  a  series  of  volumes  for  the  purpose  of  reference,  and,  more 
especially,  as  to  the  successive  descents  and  alienations  of  properly 
lown  to  the  present  day,  (an  article  of  information  on  which  they 
appear  to  have  greatly  laboured,)  we  think  it  entitled  to  much  and 
general  commendation.    The  arrangement  also  is  clear,  and  tlie 
it>'ie  pei^pjcuous  and  unaffected.    T,'hese  are  praises  ivhich  belong 
:o  the  authors  ;  the  defects  of  the  work  arise  out  of  the  plan  itself 
— perpetual  abridgement  where  detail  was  loudly  called  for,  and 
aiortifyino;  transitions,  from  one  subject  to  another,  at  the  moment 


then  interest  and  anxiety  were  beginning  to  be  excited. 


So  far, 


■therefore,  as  the  work  before  us  may,  by  its  sweeping  progress,  have 
tendency  to  check  the  spirit  of  more  profound  and  elaborate  in- 
^Mttiry  on  limited  subjects,  and,  more  especially,  as  it  may  prevent  a 
great  nationiil  plan  for  perfecting  a  body  of  English  topogra- 
phy, we  cannot,  without  offering  violence  to  our  own  hopes  and 
.feelings,  be  very  cordial  in  wishing  for  its  success.    If,  however, 
jm^which  seems  probable  enough,)  it  should,  after  all,  tuni  out  that 
^  the  vigour  of  particufar  understanding  is  not  to  be  deterred  from 
working  the  mine  because  others  have  already  scarified  the  surface ; 
if  the  national  energies,  in  an  age  when  the  power  of  combina- 
m  is  fully  understood,  should  still  operate  to  fill  up  the  great 
kasms  w  hich  exist  in  our  antiquarian  library,  Mith  all  the  industry 
f  private  research,  and  all  the  splendour  of  public  munificencej^ 
re  shall  willingly  applaud  our  -authors  for  having  shed  a  previous 
cht  upon  the  subject,  if  no  where  powerful,  yet  no  where  uncer- 
im,  if  never  dwelKng  Ions,  or  strongly  thrown,  on  any,  even  on  the 
nost  interesting  object,  yet  calmly  progressive  m  its  i:ourse,  and 
^vasingly  expansive  in  iti  diJiusion. 
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Art,  IV.  The  Pnncipfes  of  Fhiiotts:  desired  for  the  Um  of 
Students  in  the  Vnhcnity.  By  William  Dealti7,  M.  A.  Pro- 
fessor of  Matlietnalics  in  ihc  East-India  College,  and  Fellow 
of  Trinity  CoHeye,  Cambrid^fc.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  vi.  376.  Cam- 
bridge, Deigbton  ;  London,  RivingtonF,  1810. 

'^^F  all  llie  iiiventiaiis  whith  have  ht^n  at  once  the  fruit  and  the 
reward  of  human  genius  and  industry,  that  of  Fluxions  la 
the  most  hrillijuit,  m  lielher  conlemplated  as  the  efiFort  of  an  exu- 
berant imagination,  or  with  a  view  to  the  importance  of  its  ap 
plications,  and  the  immensity  of  the  subjects  iivhich  it  embraces. 
Other  mathematical  inventions  apply  each  to  its  individual  sub- 
ject, and  cannot  be  broi^ht  to  bvar  upon  others :  but  this  is  an 
miiversal  inatniment,  operating  ujion  a  variety  of  problems  which 
could  not  be  touched  by  any  of  the  methods  of  the  ancient  geo- 
meters ;  and,  by  the  generality  of  its  means,  bringing  under  one 
point  of  view  theorits  and  sciences  \\hich  had  been  previously 
considered  as  insulated  and  independent.  By  it  are  investi- 
gated the  laws  which  hold  together  the  minutest  particles  of  bo- 
dies \  by  it  also  are  developed  die  grand  principles  which  regul&t6 
the  motions,  and  preserve  the  hannony  of  iht;  universe  ;  and  the 
rapturous  language  in  which  Halley  speaks  of  New'ton*s  discove- 
ries, applies  with  singular  propriety  to  thia  the  most  sublime  pro 
diiction  of  his  genius. 

Hiat  the  honour  of  an  invention  so  divernitied  in  its  appli- 
cations, and  so  fertile  in  the  production  of  important  results^ 
ihould  have  been  contested  by  different  persons  and  nations,  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at :  yet  we  cannot  but  rcj^iet  that,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  mure  than  a  centtury  from  the  asrii  of  the  invention,  an 
attempt  shoidd  be  made  by  u  learned  foreigner,  M,  Bossut,*  to 
revive  the  dii^ciussion  in  such  a  manner  as  to  involve  it  in  addi- 
tional obsciuity  and  ndsrepreaetitation  ;  and  that  an  English  aia- 
theinatician  shouhl  be  found  so  insensible  to  the  jeputation  of  his 
country,  am  to  publish  a  translation  of  Bossut's  work,  nnaccom- 
pajiied  by  u  single  word  of  cenwuro  or  correction. 

As  the  subject  of  Fluxions  is  not  likely  to  come  before  us  very 
frequently,  and  as  we  feel  too  much  for  our  countrymen  to  be 
silent,  while  w^e  see  them  stripped  of  tlieir  hard-earned  laurt^lii,  we 
shall  avail  ourselves  of  Ute  opportunity  furnished  by  Mr.  Deal- 
try,  to  prove  that  Newton  is  not  only  ttie  inventor  but  the  sw/e 
inventor  of  the  Fluxional  analysis ;  and  farther,  that  the  French, 
in  endeuvouring  to  rob  him  of  this  honour,  have  acted  upon  a 
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jirinciple  whlcli  they  have  uniformly  pursued  whli  regard  to  Eng- 
lish men  of  science. 

We  aball  not  waste  the  time  of  our  readers  in  detaHing  the  ©ft 
efuted  atory  that  *  Newton,  the  friend  and  pupil  of  liarrow, 
irew  from  him  the  hints  which  he  afterwards  worked  up  into  his 
discoveries  j*  nor  in  proving  that  Newton  was  the  first  iBventot 
both  of  the  direct  and  inverse  method  of  Fhixioiis ;  for  lliat  is 
spressly  acknow^ledgcd  by  Montucla :  but  ?hall  content  our- 
bdves  with  inquiring,  whether  LeihnitJ!  really  stole  his  invention 
rom  Newton,  iSrhile  he  pretended  to  have  discovered  it;  and  whe- 
flier  the  continental  philosophers,  especially  the  French,  continne 
to  ascribe  the  invention  to  Leibnitz,  notwithstanding  they  have 
Sufficient  evidence  of  the  contrary  ? 

Now  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  Newton  invented  the  general 
nethod  of  series,  and  the  direct  and  inverse  uietljori  of  fluxions, 
4n  the  course  of  the  years  l6G4,  1665,  1()60;  that  in  letters  elr- 
"tulated  among  his  friends  in  those  years,  be  developed  the  princi- 
ples and  explained  the  notatitm  of  those  methods:  and  it  is 
equally  a  fact,  never  called  in  question  by  M,  Leibnitz  or  any  of 
fliis  advocates,  that  the  letters  containing  these  discoveries,  or  at 
Henst  copies  of  them,  were  sent  by  Collins  to  Leibnitz  in  |672  ; 
that  01denburJ^h  made  similar  convmunications  early  in  l('i76  ;  and 
"bat  Newton  himself  communicated  to  Leibnitz,  first  a  brief 
lletch  of  his  method  id  J  072,  and  iji  lfi7f>  an  account  of  his 
IVeatise,  in  which  he  described  his  theory,  (not  in  dark  characto;*, 
Bossut  inainuatefj,)  and  the  various  kinds  of  problems  to  which 
il  Tvould  apply.    Leibnitz  indeed  acknowledges  that  in  167^, 
||}cing  in  England,  '  he  staid  some  days  in  London,  where  he  be* 
tame  acquainted  with  Collins,  who  shewed  him  several  letters 
from  Gregory,  Newton,  and  other  niathematicians,  which  tttrued 
:  HIE  FLY  DM  series.'    Leibnitz,  then,  was  acquainted  with  the 
Iprincipies  of  Newton's  methods  before  the  year  if)7G;  and  we 
Have  evidence  that  in  l(i7^5,  fie  desired  Oldenimrgh  to  profvre 
~rom  Mr.  CollinSf  NfU'km's  metfiods  of  solving  certain  prohlsfH^ 

hich  he  did  not  understand. 
'  ^rhe  natural  inference  from  all  this,  is  that  Leibnitz  borrowed 
liis  £r^it,  if  not  his  entire  notion  of  the  new  analysis  from  the 
communications*  of  Newton  and  his  friends.  Before  we  decide, 
llowever,  we  must  lalte  into  account,  Leibnitz^s  reply  to  C)lden' 
^  urgh  in  1677,  in  ^\hi(  h  he  fiays,  *  he  1ms  Imig  since  treated  the 
nbjert  more  generally'  than  Slusius,  in  his  method  of  tanju^ents  ; 
«iid  look  to  what  Bosmu  calls  ^  the  ever-memorable  paper'  of 
684,  w  hiHi  cuniained  the  elements  of  the  Calculus  Diiferentialis, 
^'his  paper,  in  rrulh,  relates  only  to  a  few  questions  concertiing 
nti^ent!!,  and  ro  the  melhrwl  of  vtarima  rt  miniim  i  but  itn  author 
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does  not,  even  then,  meddle  with  the  problems  of  the  liigher  geo- 
metry ;  though  Ncwtoii  hud  solved  iheni  ten  years  before.  Thii 
was  Leibnitz'ii  first  public  essay  on  the  subject,  writtiMi  6ight  years 
aftej-  he  had  obiierved  in  a  ietter  to  Newton^ — ^  What  you  seem  to 
say,  that  almost  all  difficulties  (with  regard  to  fluents)  may  he  re- 
duced to  infinite  series,  /  cannot  come  hito  ;  for  there  are  several 
problems  so  intricate  and  perplexed,  as  not  to  depend  eitlier  on 
equations  or  fjumlratures  ;'^a  remarkable  declaration,  made,  un- 
fortunately for  the  credit  of  Leibnitz's  veracity,  within  six  moitlh« 
of  tJie  time  when  he  affirmed  thai  he  had  long  since  treated  iJie 
subject  more  generally. 

Leibnitz*8  second  essay  on  the  new  analysis  was  given  in  K)89, 
Vilieu  be  published  fts  his  omi  tlie  chief  propositiouji  of  ihe  Prin- 
cipia,  (a  work  ^vhich  Newton  had  sent  him,)  in  three  ditiereui 
papers,  entitled,  Epistolce  de  Hneis  opticis ;  Schediasiv  '  -i;*- 
tenlia  medii  et  tnotu  projectilitiin  gravinm  in  media  r*  ,  et 

Tentamen  de  Motuum  Ca?lestium  Cauais.  In  llieKe  he  preiended 
that  he  had  discovere<l  all  those  propoHitions  bffo/r  the  P|  incipt^ 
appeased ;  and  the  better  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  prineijntl 
pf  tlieiu,  he  thought  fit  to  subjoin  his  own  demoristration  :  Ijere 
again,  unluckily  for  Leibnitz,  his  new  demonstration,  purposely 
varied  from  Newton's,  was  erroneous ;  he  was  obliged  to  retract 
it  himself ;  and  thus  proved  Uiat  at  tliis  period  he  knew  not  htnt 
to  work  with  second^uxiom. 

Can  any  one,  after  the  perusal  of  these  facts,  believe  for  a  mo- 
ment that  Leibnitz  was  really  the  inventor  of  the  new  analysis  ? 
Is  it  not  the  fair  inference,  that  whatever  be  the  merits  of  Leib- 
nitz in  other  respects,  he  owes  the  inveoition  of  the  Diiierential 
analysis  entirely  to  Newton ;  and  that  he  merely  devi?jed  his  new 
notation  to  tlisguiije  its  origin  ? 

But  we  will  go  still  farther,  and  shew  that  this  adoption  of  ano- 
ther's discoveries  was  consistent  with  the  general  habit*;  of  l^ib- 
nit?.  Ill  16GQ,  amongst  caher  senes  by  Newton,  one  for  finding 
the  arc  of  a  circle  from  the  sine — and,  in  iGjl}  another  by  Jamri 
Gregory  for  finding  the  arc  from  t!ie  tangent,  were  sent  lu  CoU 
lins,  who,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  communifuted  them  to 
several  persons  on  the  eontiinent.  In  1674,  Leibnitz  mentioiM, 
in  a  letter  to  Oldenburgh,  bli^  being  possessed  of  llw  fiibl  sn't  i«*j*; 
and  in  1675  both  Newton  and  Gregory's  series  v^ere  wiil  by 
Oldenburgh  to  Leibnitz.  But  in  167(J  Leibnitz,  dropped  hia  pre* 
sious  to  the  first  series,  not  behtg  abtt  tu  demanMmte  and 
It  to  Oldcuburgh,  m  Jtisou'tij  thut  of  Gregory,  with  u  demon- 
stration. Yet,  in  1713,  papers  were  discovered  which  compelled. 
Leibnitz  to  acknowledge  that  the  stries  which  lie  tbrnierly  pre- 
te&ded  to  be  hla  own,  wau  sloien  frum  Gregory !  In  l67(i  be  as&erled 
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claim  to  the  co-iavention  of  faiir  series  with  Xewtoii;  tliough 
[tiie  method  of  finding  thein  was  seiithiin  by  Ntwton  at  liiis  own 
Ifequest ;  ajid,  thouj^h  when  he  made  his  claim^  he  did  not  inuler- 
Mtaud  them,  but  requested  Newtou  to  explaiu  some  things  farther. 
1677  be  preteuded  to  have  found  two  series  for  the  uuniber 
phose  logarithm  ^vas  given  ;  and  >et,  in  the  name  letter,  he  desired 
fewton  to  espluin  to  Lnii  bow  he  found  tliose  series  :  Ne^v'toii's 
Bply  convinced  Lt-ihnitz  that  he  knew  nothing  oi"  lire  uuture  of 
bose  particular  series,  ami  be  was  llien  modest  taou^h  to  desist 
j^oni  bis  claim,    In  the  same  yeai;,  however,  he  made  a  sweeping 
ecluration  of  having  long  ti^^tj  invented  all  these  seriiis ;  but  that 
aving /(jrjfof  his  own  methods,  he  wrote  for  Newton's  I  Such  ii 
be  conduct  of  the  man  whom  the  French  extol  as  a  greater  phi- 
Dsopher  than  Newton*    Nor  is  this  all,    He  pretended  to  New- 
[>n's  dtflereutial  method ;  to  a  property  of  a  series  discovered  by 
Pascal ;  to  a  method  of  regression  ^  to  tlie  discuvery  of  the  solid 
least  resistance;  and  to  the  iiiveiitiun  of  many  propositions 
^liich  lie  neither  understood  nor  could  demousUate*    Well  there- 
ore  might  M.  Bos^ut  characterise  bis  hero  as  having  a  genius 
vade  et  devorant:'  for  he  swallowed  every  choice  morsel 
>hich  came  in  his  way  with  singular  avidity ;  though  lie  was  often 
ibbged  to  disgorge  it  to  his  own  disgrace. 

If  these  facts  vrere  uiej  ely  detailed  in  maiiuscriptSj  or  published 
in  books  but  little  read,  there  might  be  some  apology  for  the 
French  philosophers,  in  uniformly  awarding  the  honour  of  the  in- 
'  jientiou  of  diixions  and  the  chief  problems  eomiected  with  them, 
Leibnitz  :  but  the  Commaxium  Kphtolkam  of  CoUins,  the 
iiiiirable  account  of  that  work  in  tlie  Philosophical  Transactions, 
and  the  second  volume  of  Kobina's  Tracts,  which  contain  these 
and  a  multitude  of  other  facts  equally  striking  and  decisive,  pub- 
lished bejare  the  death  of  Leihnil^,  have  been  very  widely  circu- 
Ifited  on  the  continent,  and  are  indeed  quoted  by  some  of  those 
H|who,  notwithstauding,  espouse  the  cause  of  Leibnitz,  and  depre- 
^Kiatc  Newton,  as  one  v\  ho  made  a  mystery  of  science,  and  waa 
^Beluded  by  the  flattery  of  his  countrymen. 

Conduct  like  thi!:i  is  totally  irrecoqcilabte  with  a  genuine  love  of 
PPlruth  or  science.  It  is  however  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
general  practice  of  *  the  Greiit  Nation,*  to  steal  from  the  English 
tJieir  inventions  and  discoveries  \  and,  with  some  slight  modi^ca- 
tious,  to  exhibit  them  to  the  world  as  their  own.  this  part  of 
our  article  is  swelling  under  our  hands,  we  lielect  only  a  few  in- 
itances, 

1 .  The  invention  of  tlie  modern  telegraph  {for  we  here  say  no- 
^ng  of  the  t'ontrivancea  of  Cleoxenus,  Polybius,  and  others)  is 
lie  to  Dr,  ilooke.    His  instrument  was  described  to  the  Hoyal 
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Society  in  1^84;  find  publlsbed,  with  disgriiDis,  In  a  work  mud j 
^ad  in  France.  Nearly  Iweiity  years  afterwards,  viz.  in  1702,  M. 
tniontons  invented  a  telegraphy  little  ditferent  from  Hooke'5, 
he  French  liave  ever  since  called  Aniontoiis  the  inventor  j  awd 
he  English  J,  al^vaya  too  careless  o!  the  honour  of  their  countrymen 
11  such  matters,  have  gMieraily  conceded  the  point, 

Q,  Severui  tjf  ihe  mechuntciil  contrivmicea  in  Desaguliers's  Espc- 
imeutal  Philo-iophy,  Birch's  History  of  the  Koyal  Society,  aud 
he  Philosophical  Tiaiisactitms,  have  been  published  in  the  *  Col- 
ction  of  AJachines  approved  by  the  French  Academy/  and  the 
nvcntions  ascribed  to  aome  fpreigriLT  whose  name  was  never  seen 
on  any  other  occasion,  or  in  any  other  place. 

*  3.  The  sesa^esitnal  division  *>f  the  circle  was  first  objected  to, 
Jjy  the  English  mtitheiuaticians  Oughtri^d  and  Wallis^  both  of 
fi'hom  reconi mended  a  decimal  or  t:en(ew)tal  division  \  and  Dr. 

chn  Newton  (an  Knglishman  also)  published  a  centesimal  tri;*o- 
tioiuetiicd  tahle  In  Ui.>9.  In  thu  Philosophical  Trarisactious  for 
i7B4j  Dr,  tiutton  proposed  the  construction  of  trigonometrical 
tables  on  a  new  plan,  in  which  the  arc  of  the  quadrant  should  be 
divided  into  alitjuot  parts  of  1\m:  radius.  This  awakened  the  atten- 
tion of  the  French  to  the  subject;  and  tliey  instantly  set  about 
preparing  more  esteni>ive  t'ables  than  those  of  Dr.  Newton :  thu> 
there  appeared  centesimiJ  tables  by  Callet  in  1795,  and  by  Borda 
jn  ISO  I.  From  this  period  the  French  always  speak  of  the  cen- 
tesimal division  of  the  quadrant  as  theirs;  English  authors  abo 
■peak  of  the  '  new  French  division  of  the  quadrant;'  although  the 
original  idea  is  undoubtedly  Engliisb,  and  a  table,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, was  publislied  herein  M)j9j  nearly  150  years  before  our 
tteighboura  thon^ht  of  any  such  division. 

*  4.  "i^e  method  of  denoting  the  angles  of  triangles  by  the  letters 
A,  IJj  C,  and  the  sides  respectively  opposite  to  them  by  die  same 
letters  in  another  form,  a,  0,  r,  was  demised  by  an  Englishman,  and 
given  by  (iardiner  in  tlie  Introduction  to  his  Logarithmix  seventtf 
-ears  ngo.  These  tables  were  w  idely  cii*culated  on  the  continent ; 
^nd  a  new  edition  was  published  at  Avie;non  in  1770.  Hie  French 
Ihitthematicians  scion  perceived  tlie  advantajres  of  this  simple  im- 
provement, aud  with  their  uauul  generomty  adopted  it  as  their 
own. 

5.  ifontgoIfier'K  Ilydraulie  Rfinij  described  and  highly  com- 
mended by  Moutucla,  Sonnini,  and  other  French  authors,  is  ob- 
▼i^Hisly  a  *i\i^hi  nuKlification  of  VVIuii*huTSt's  hydraulic  machine;, 
described  in  the  Pliilosophical  Traii^at  tionsf  for  lT7<i- 

*  6.  Carnot  has  taken  propositions  from  Thomas  Simpson,  which 
*^e  caJIs  j/eiiii ;  but  afterwards,  ihrou^jh  iVirgetfulne^s,  refers  to  the 
^ry  works  in  which  ibe^  are  to  he  foutid.    W  e  believe,  too,  that 
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I*)ie  best  parts  of  Camot's  iUeary  of  correlation  are  due  to  an 
Englislimaii,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  when  il  was  a  sort  of  fashion 
Jhfith  our  countrymen  to  at  rive  for  llie  honour  of  being  members 
pi  tlie  *  National  Institute,'  sent  a  paper  on  the  negative  sign,  and 
|iad  the  deserved  mortification  Cff  setting  it  rejectedf  while  all  his 
tiioughts  were  arhpted  in  M.  Carnot's  *  Geomctt  ie  de  Position,* 
published  soon  after. 

7*  D'Alembert's  dynamical  principle,  so  much  boasted  by  the 
French  matliematicians,  h  obviously  borrowed  from  Newton's  third 
iaw  of  motion  \  being  indeed  little  more  than  the  same  thing  so 
modified  as  to  suit  the  algebraical  method  of  investigating  pro- 
blems.   Yet  no  French  author,  since  the  time  of  D'Alembert, 

I scribes  either  the  original  bw  or  its  applications  to  Newton. 
8*  If  there  be  any  philosophical  discovery  in  modern  times,  of 
'hich  the  undi^iputed  honour  belongs  to  one  man,  it  is  that  of 
ttent  heat  by  Dr.  Black.  Yet  Lavoisier,  in  his  developement  of 
lis  principle,  diaingenuousiy  conceals  the  name  of  the  discoverer, 
llhtjuo:h  he  had  written  a  fulsome  letter  to  him,  in  pmise  of  his 
riginal  genius.  Sub^«equeiit  French  diemiats  have  agreed  in  sup* 
ressing  the  name  of  Black  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  they 
ontrived  their  new  chemical  noinenclattire,  almost  cutireiy  for 
le  purpose  of  describing  tlic  bnliiant  discoveries  of  Black,  Ca- 
endish,  and  otlier  British  chemists,  in  novel  language,  and  de- 
priving them  of  their  merited  fame,  'lliat  nomenclature,  iiolwith- 
atanding  the  strong  objections  to  which  many  parts  of  it  are  liable, 
now  prevails  universally  ;  and  the  consecjuence  is  that  Lavoisier 
in  extolled  on  the  continent  as  the  fttther  of  genuine  chemical  sci- 
ence, while  Scheele,  Bergman,  and  Bluck,  are  thrown  into  the 
ahade. 

9-  Laplace,  in  his  M&aiiir(ne  t-£dcite,  (torn,  iv,  p,  97i)  de- 
duces a  formula  for  aslrononiicul  refructions,  strictly  similar  to  the 
one  discovered  half  a  century  before  by  Dr.  Bradley.  The  French 
astronomers  have  uniformly  adopted  and  extolled  Laplace's  for- 
mula, and  taken  no  more  notice  of  its  correspondence  wiUi  that  of 
Bradley  than  if  the  latter  had  never  existed. 

10.  In  180^  Dr,  Thomas  Young  published,  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  some  ingenious  researches  ou  the  minute 
actions  of  lluids  :  in  the  succeeding  year  M,  Laplace  printed  his 
Esisays  ^  on  the  apparent  attraction  and  repulsion  oF  sni»ll  bodiet 
floating  on  the  surface  of  liquids,'  and  *  on  the  adhesion  of  bodiet 
to  the  surface  of  Buids,*  in  which  he  acknowledges  that  he  hai 
taken  one  idea  from  Dr.  Young's  paper;  whence  it  is  reasonable  to 
concludd  that  he  has  borrowed  Aw f  one.  What  opinion,  then,  will 
the  reader  form  of  his  liberality,  when  he  finds,  on  comparing  the 
two  papers,  that  the  coincidence  of  results  is  not  confined  to  one 
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point,  but  e^lends  to  every  part  of  the  investigationtf  ki  queatioo, 
withrmt  any  material  exception  ? 

Thus  far,  (aiid  we  have  by  no  means  exbau^^ted  our  tnateriab,) 
we  have  been  led  by  a  sense  of  jostice  to  our  country  ;  we  muat 
DOW  attend  to  Mr.  Dealtry.  In  the  composition  of  his  treatise  he 
professt:s  to  have  gui<!ed  himself  by  two  rules  from  which  he  says 
'  he  has  not  intentionally  deviated  in  a  single  instance.'  J.  To 
lustrale  every  thing  in  the  simplest  and  most  jH^rspifuious  manner. 
2.  To  introduce  €very  suhject  which  au  ordinary  student  i*  likely  to 
ifequire.  In  cootbrmit}  to  these  rules,  he  disposes  Ivis  materiaU  in 
the  following  order.  Having  given  the  algorithm  of  tluxiona,  and 
shewn  how  to  tind  the  fluxions  of  the  most  usual  quantities,  he  ex- 
plains their  application  to  the  maxima  and  minima  of  qnautitjes, 
and  to  the  drawing  tangents  and  asymptotes  to  curves.  He  then 
gives  a  hrief  account  of  the  methud  of  tinding  and  correcting 
flueotA;  and  exemplifies  their  use  in  finding  the  areas  of  etudes, 
the  capacities  tvf  solids,  the  lengths  of  curves,  and  the  8iu*iaces  of 
3oiids.  The  iiuxional  procesises  for  determining  the  centres  of 
^ravity^  gyration,  and  oscillation,  are  next  explained  ;  and  fol- 
lowed  by  a  very  short  chapter  on  second,  third,  and  higher 
fluxions.  He  proceeds  to  treat  of  points  of  contrary  flexure, 
radii  of  curvature,  evohites  of  curves,  spirals  of  difl'ereot  kinds ; 
and  investigates  the  chief  properties  of  some  celebrated  curves,  as 
die  couch  Old,  the  cissoid,  die  logarithmic  curve,  and  the  cateuary  : 
tlience  he  pasiies  to  the  attractions  of  bodies,  the  nature  aud  com- 
putation of  logarithms,  and  the  maxima  and  minima  of  curves  un- 
der certain  relations ;  and  gives  us  tvi  o  valuable  chypiers  on  the 
motion  of  bodies  urged  by  centripetal  forces,  and  in  l  esisting  me- 
diums. We  are  next  presented  with  two  extensive  and  highly  in- 
teresting chapters  on  iiuents  and  fluxional  equations  ;  and  the 
work  terminates  with  a  copious  and  diversitied  collection  of  pry- 
bleins  in  various  branches  of  pure  and  mixed  mathemaiic^. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  author  is  perspicuity.  Ht 
writes  like  a  sound  logician,  who  dues  not  rest  in  analytical  speculations 
as  an  end,  but  considers  them  as  means,  (and  admirable  means  indeed 
they  are,)  of  diaciptiniug  the  mind.  We  think  with  him  that  '  the 
mere  knowledge  of  certain  truths  is,  to  the  great  body  of  literaiy 
men,  a  matter  only  of  secondai^  importance,  whwi  compared  with 
the  advantages  which  resiult  from  the  exercise  of  the  imderjttaudiiig^ 
and  the  improvement  of  the  reasoning  faculty and  we  rejoice  that 
he  has  presented  the  public  w  'tih  a  work  in  no  part  of  which  are 
the  logical  and  metaphysical  advantages  of  the  science  sacriticed  to 
a  love  of  abstruseneH,>i,  or  a  wisli  to  dazzle  and  surprise*  Mr* 
Deal  try  never  lo&es  himself  in  intrii[;acies ;  aud  but  seLdom  leav€» 
his  readers  in  the  dark  for  want  of  any  requisite  steps  m  hid  investi- 
gations. 
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gadoiis.    His  introductory  view  of  lUe  nature  of  fnxmom  is  not 
quite  so  well  guarded,  jierhaiis,  against  objections  iis  it  uiighl  have 
be«ii,  uor  so  full  as  many  icaniers  muy  wiah  ;  but  by  making  his 
arUcle  cQrrcipoiid  witli  Machiiriii's  analogou^s  theureui  he 
has  sbeUt-red  biiiis^if  ituder  jnigbty  autlnonty.    Mr.  Dealtry  has, 
farthe;,  tbu  greut  merit  of  deduciug  die  iluxional  expressions  for 
taugeiitijj  rada  of  curvature,  rectuicatioiis,  suduccs,  &c,  with 
succiiictiieiis  and  clearness  ;  and,  gcneruli^f  lhai  of  illuBtrattug 
his  rides  by  a  sufticient  variety  of  exaiupies.    Altogether,  indeed, 
we.  coussuler  tbi^i  uis  the  best  treulise  ou  tluSLiuna  (except  perhaps 
that  by  Lyons)  wiiicb  ha;*  been  published  tu  England  since  the 
M|days  of  Tboniaa  Simpson ;  and  we  regret,  that  a  work  which  we 
highly  approve^  should  notwithstanding  be  marked  witti  a  f«w 
Bi0€licieticicsj  which  prevent  our  giving  it  au  utiqualilied  recommeo* 
Hiiiition. 

As  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  treatise  will  be  reprinled,  and  as 
we  jihail  take  a  very  sincere  pleasure  in  contributing  somewhuL  to 
^ts  perfection,  we  trust  Mr.  Deal  try  will  receive  the  subjoined 
Hi^markij  with  the  same  kindness  with  which  they  arc  oflered. 
^■T    *  An  introduction,'  says  Lord  Bacon,  '  ought  to  have  two  pro- 
Hqierties^  the  one,  that  of  a  perspicuous  and  clear  method^  and 
the  other,  that  of  a  universal  latitude  aud  comprehension,  where 
the  studenlii  nmy  have  a  little  pre-notion  of  every  thing,  like  a  mo- 
l»del  towarddi  a  great  building/    This  ma:iini  compreheuds  the  two 
sulea  which  Mr.  Dealtry  prescribed  to  himself;  yet  he  appears  to 
lilave  somewhat  violated  the  latter.    Ut,  Uu  ha^^  omitted  several  to- 
pics  of  discussion,  which  are  quite  as  Intimately  couuected  witli  the 
general  subject,  at:  others  which  arc  found  in  \m  book.   Why,  for 
^xtiuiple,  are  the  tluxional  methods  of  tindiug  the  centres  of  gravity, 
1^1  ation,  and  oscillation  given,  and  those  for  the  centres  of  percus- 
sion ami  presisure  omitted  I  and  w  hy  is  no  notice  taken  of  the  ceiitro- 
baric  mctliod  f  Mr.  Dealtiy  must  be  aware  thatihe  centres  of  Oiscil- 
latioii,  percussion  and  pressure  do  not  universally  reside  in  the 
same  pomt:  antt  he  well  knows  that  the  centro-baric  theoiy  furnishes 
a  1  em  arkiildy  elegant  process  for  quadratures  and  cubatuj-es,  which 
often  applies  w  ith  ease  to  cases  where  the  common  Au\ionary  nietlxod 
is  difhcult  and  tedious.    Why,  agjvin,  is  there  no  theory  given  of 
the  fiuxional  analogies  of  plane  and  spherical  trtan«:;Les,  usetul  as  thci^e 
are  in  pluuc  and  |)bysical  a.'stronomy  ?  And  hnaJly,  why  is  no  notice 
ken  of  the  subjticts  of  catacaustica  and  diacaustics  ?  The  iht'ory 
^f  tliifj  sublimer  part  of  optica  iit  at  once  simple  and  ta^cinatiug, 
ild  there  fluws  from  it  a  peculiarly  beautitui  method  of  tracing 
epropei'ties  of  spliericul  glasses  single  or  conipouiid,  and  of  ascer^ 
ining  their  foci  at  any  distance  of  the  radiant  point  from  the  lens. 
Cdly,  In  «ome  of  the  »ubjectd  introduced  into  Mr.  Dealtij'f 
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workf  there  are  omissions  which  ought  to  be  supplied  ;  thus,  in 
the  chapter  on  tangents,  he  has  overlooked  the  case  in  which 

a  case  which  will  occur  in  the  curve  whose  equation  is  2*— a  y  + 
t  t^^=Ot  and  in  various  others,  lliis  is  the  more  remarkablej  be- 
cause it  was  exhibited  by  an  early  objector  to  the  new  analysis,  ( M, 
Rolkf)  as  fumishin;:;  a  striking  esception  to  the  universality  of  the 
fluxional  method,  Tt  is,  indeedi,  a  real  diflicidty  to  a  leanier,  though 
easily  surmounted  by  the  a^sistfince  of  an  intelligent  tutor,  and 
ought  certainly  to  have  been  explained  in  the  work  before  ns.  Un- 
der the  head  of  tangents,  too»  the  author  should  have  treated  the 
inverse  problem,  in  which  the  erjuation  expressing  the  iiaiure  of 
the  curve  is  deduced  from  the  analytic  value  of  the  subtangent.  The 
«xampiej«  at  page  3S9,  are  too  restricted  to  supply  this  deficiency. 

Again,  in  the  chapter  tm  points  of  contrary  flexure,  a  student 
will  not  meet  with  all  the  information  which  hft  requires.  He 
i*  not,  for  example,  told-  that,  at  a  certain  point  of  a  curve 
there  will  be  injimion  and  neither  77Ji?.nwMm  nor  minimum  when 

becomes  nolhiag  slnmltaucously  with      Nor  is  he  taught  to  dia- 

tingui$h  between  points  of  inflection  and  regression*  Regressions  of 

**ie  second  species,  indicated  by  the  formula       ^'^^ ^. ^■T'  ^ ^  ^ 

.  .        .    ,       .    ,  .  '^•5' 

;  0  or  C3 ,  certainly  merited  particular  attention . 

The  succeeding  chapter  on  the  radius  of  curvaturej  though 
xcellent  far  as  it  goes,  is  still  defective :  for  here,  also,  the 
inverse  problem  of  finding  the  curve  from  the  radius  of  cur- 
Vature  is  omitted,  although  it  may  be  subdivided  into  at  least  four 
cases,  viz.  when  tlie  curve  is  referred  to  a  focus,  when  it  is  re- 
ferred to  an  axis,  when  the  radius  or  co-radius  is  given  in  tenns  of 
the  abscissa,  and  \i  hen  it  is  given  in  a  curve  referred  to  an  axis. 
On  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  papers  of  the  Riccati  and  of 
Gabriel  Manfredi,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Bolonian  Coni- 
tncntaries,  may  be  consulted  with  advantage- 
There  are  some  very  ingenious  and  useful  propositions  in  the 
chapter  on  spirals  ;  hut,  to  have  rendered  it  complete,  the  author 
ihuuld  have  noticed  tlie  spiral  of  Pappus,  and  the  Loxodrouiic 
spiral ;  especially  as  the  latter  leads  to  the  solution  of  a  very  in^ 
tercsting  problem  in  navigation,  a  subject  which  if  r,  Dealtry  ob- 
viously doe^  not  tliink  beneath  his  notice,  since  he  has  treated  of 
Mercator's  projection.  But  the  oniibsion,  which  we  most  rt^et^ 
is  that  of  curves  of  double  curvature,  since  the  coniiideration  of 
their  tangents,  tlieir  oaculatory  and  normal  planes,  is  extremely  inter- 
esting, and,  in  the  usual  Ciises,  free  from  any  difficulty  which  oxay 
liot  be  easily  removed. 

Farther^ 
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Farther,  we  must  notice  the  chapters  on  fluents  and  fluxional  eqna- 
tioiu.  Theije,  we  have  already  itititnated,  are  highly  ingenious 
a^iid  valuable,  and  their  utility  is  much  increased  by  llie  addition  of 
some  elegant  propositions  from  Demoivre  and  Cotes  ;  but  tliey  are 
not  altogether  complete,  llie  integration  of  fluxigtial  equations 
involving  two  variable  quantities  is  imperfectly  treated ;  the  com- 
prehensive method  by  a  separation  of  the  tiideterminates  is  scarcely 
adverted  tOj  and  the  criferion  of  iniegrabiiity  in  equations  of  these 
kinds  no  where  exhibited.  For  this  the  reauer  may  be  referred  to 
the  works  on  tlie  integral  calculus  by  Euler,  Lacroix,  and  Bossut; 
by  the  latter  of  whom  tiiis  hranch  of  the  subject  is  treated  in  a 
very  masterly  manner.  We  lament  that  no  English  author,  with 
whose  works  we  are  acquainted,  has  entered  upon  this  parti- 
cular enquiry,  iiotwitiistaading  it  \i  tliat  to  which  we  must  look 
^for  tlie  principal  improvements  in  the  modern  analysis, 
PP  A  less  important  circumstance,  which  has  been  left  unno- 
ticed by  Mr.  Dealtry^  is,  that  in  the  inveatigytions  of  cur^-es,  such 
fornmlae  sometimes  arise  as  admit  of  integrations  which  are 
really  diilferent,  and  supply  us  with  curves  of  various  kinds,  even 
without  the  addition  of  any  constant  quantity.    Thm  tlie  equation 

2  X  y~3  y  X  ,  ,     .  ,         2  j  2  v 

—  'i- — =  K,  may  become  by  mtejjration,   rzs,   =  ^» 

W'J^=.,    ^=y,t^^!f,6cc.of^-^=^=  f         the  flu- 

ent  varying  with  the  assumed  value  of  c,  but  being  limited  bj 
certahi  relations  of  the  unknown  quantities. 

adly.  We  would  give  a  few  instances  in  which  tlie  solutions  of 
particular  problems  might  admit  of  improvement.  And  here  we 
first  turn  to  the  investigations  relative  to  the  conchoid,  where  tliose 
who  learn  the  nature  of  the  curve  from  this  book,  will  be  left  in 
ignorance  as  to  the  esistunce  of  such  curves  as  the  inferior  and 
nodated  conchoids,  and  of  that  in  which  there  is  a  conjugate 
point.  Here,  too,  is  a  solution  of  the  problem,  '  to  tind  the 
point  of  coiUrary  fkxure*  in  a  conchoid,  unaccompanied  by  the 
remark  tliat  the  inferior  conchoid  is  ofttn  without  any  such  point* 

In  the  cbnpber  on  the  maxima  and  minima  of  curves  under  cer* 
tain  conditions,  we  object  to  the  solutions  of  die  2d  atid  8di  ex- 
amples. Thus  in  the  problem  where  it  ia  required  to  hnd  llie  curve, 
which  by  a  revolution  round  its  axis  shall  generate  the  greatest 
*olid  under  a  given  surface,  Mr.  Dealtry  determines  the  solid  to  be 
a  sphere.    But  this  is  only  a  particular  case  of  the  general  solution : 

for  the  fluxional  equation  to  the  curve  ia;if= — — — ■■  ^  r-r, 

Hvhich  becomes  ;t—  — =- ,  an  equation  to  a  circle,  only  when 
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e—O.  A^'uif  m  finding  the  c«rv€  of  swiftest  descefit,  wlien  tlie 
▼elotrity  varieti  as  the  *(juaro  rotJt  of  the  tinliiiatej,  our  authttr  tk?- 
tcrmineii  it  to  l>e  a  cycloid,  but  does  not  notice  the  essentiat  coii- 
ditioQ,  that  the  curve  must  commence  at  the  upper  of  the  two  given 
points  ;  as  was  first  shewn  byNewttm  in  his  admirable  construction 
of  the  problem,  given  in  Phil.  Transac.  No.  ^24. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  in  which  it  is  required  *  to  <ind 
when  that  part  of  the  equation  of  tinie  which  arises  from  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  h  a  maximum,'  is  correct:  but  bits  the 
disadvantage  of  not  heia^  fiuxic/ial.  Were  il  not  that  Mr.  Deal- 
tn  bas  declined  to  investigate  the  fluxions  of  spherical  triangles, 
he  might  have  exhibited  a  ver\'  simple  solution  in  a  small  conip«ss. 
For  the  snn's  lougitiule  {1}  will  form  the  bvpolhenuse  of  a  right 
angled  iipherical  iriatigle,  of  v?liich  his  right  ascension  («)  will 
be  the  base,  and  the  obliquity  of  ihii  ecliptic  or  angle  be- 
tween them,  a  constant  angle.  HencCj  by  CftgnoU'8  Trigonomc- 
try,  page  329  and  677,  we  have  f :  ii  : :  sin.  fi  / :  siti.  fi  er, "  ITiere- 
fore,  when  /  =  it,  as  it  must  be  in  the  case  of  the  maxinium, 
sm.  e/=8m.  ^a.  Consequently,  2/  must  be  the  snpplcmftntof 'i^,  or 
i  +  a—QO*.  So  that  when  /  —  a=o,  or  / — c£=a  max.  that  is,  when 
this  part  of  the  equation  of  time  is  a  maximum^  the  sum  of  the 
sun*s  longiliule  and  right  ascension  w  ill  be  90  degrees  •  the  mn 
being  either  in  the  1st  or  3d  quadrant  of  the  ecliptic.  The  coii^ 
spoudeut  time  is  about  May  the  7th  or  November  the  8lh. 

In  solving  the  mechanical  prohleins  in  which  the  effects  of  fric- 
tiou  will  be  very  considerable,  it  mirrtit  have  been  advisable  to 
shew  how  those  effects  are  to  be  estimated  or  brought  iuto  the 
calculus,  upon  any  assnmed  hypothesii^ :  though  if  substances  were 
perfectly  smooth,  or  chuins,  cords,  Scc.  perfectly  flexible^  the  pro- 
cess of  Mr.  Dealtry  would  be  strictly  correct.  Here  too  wft 
would  remark  that,  in  prob.  107,  where  the  time  is  to  be  com- 
puted in  which  a  chain  will  run  otf  a  pulley,  the  length  of  the 
chain  being  L,  the  difference  in  the  length  of  its  two  ends  at  the 
commencement  of  the  motion  Q  a,  and  m  =  \Qi^  feet^  Mr,  Ddtl* 
try's  tinal  cKpressiou  for  the  time  t  is 

V  4>m 


but  this  mauifestly  reduces  to  the.aimpler  and  more  conveiiieut  eX' 
pression, 

-  Viix 

Pfob.  103 j  is  'Suppose  a  weight  suspended  by  a  cord  passklg 
over  a  fi?(ed  pulley,  to  be  unifonnly  drawn  up  ;  required  the  mmiber 
«f  vibnittous  which  the  weight  would  uiabe  before  it  reaches  th» 

pulley  V 
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pulley  ?'  It  is  deraonatrated  by  a  ftuaLional  process,  tliat  the  number 
of  vibrations  made  by  such  a  variabie  pendulum  is  twice  the  number 
at  would  be  made  in  the  same  time  by  a  common  pendulum 
hose  length  is  «,  the  pritnitive  lengih  of  the  variable  pendulum, 
e  fliixional  solution  was  certainly  the  only  one  open  to  our  au- 
,or;  but  the  mathemfttical  student  will  be  aware  that  the  problem 
ay  be  solved  more  easily  without  fluxions:  for  an  answer  may 
obtained  by  merely  summing  a  series  of  fi-actions,  whose  nu- 
erators  are  equalj  and  whose  denominators  are  square  roots 
hose  sides  are  single  powers,  decreasing  from  a  given  term  in  a 
Ven  arithmetical  progression,    A  very  elegant  solution,  to  a  far 
ore  general  problem,  ia  given  by  Dr.  Hution,  at  page  1^5  of 
's  '  Select  Exercises.' 

'  We  have  now  obtruded  on  the  patience  of  our  readers,  and  the 
ndour  of  the  author,  a  considerable  number  of  objections ;  but 
e  truth  is,  that  this  is  one  of  those  works  which  can  endure  ob- 
tion,  and  of  which,  therefore,  it  is  a  more  useful  task  to  point 
t  the  defects  than  the  merits.  We,  are  sensible  lliat,  to  the  ex- 
ptioQs  we  have  taken,  Mr.  Dealtry  may  have  an  answer  which, 
point  of  legal  strictness  at  least^  would  be  in  a  good  measure 
ailable.  He  may  allege  that  he  has,  in  his  preface,  expressly 
"claimed  the  purpose  of  writing  a  complete  treatise — that  hid 
bject,  as  there  stated,  was  merely  to  collect  so  nmch  of  analytical 
no^vledge  as  might  suffice  for  the  illustration  of  the  chief  propo- 
itioTis  of  Newton's  Principia ; — and  that  he  has  in  terms  protested 
^aiust  all  demands  exceeding  this  limit.  It  is  difficult,  we  ac- 
nowledge,  to  draw  the  exact  line  in  such  cases ;  and  perhaps  most 
f  what  we  have  described  as  the  desiderata  of  Mr,  Dealti^'^a 
ublication,  may  have  been  omitted  by  him  from  deliberation,  not 
m  inadvertence.  At  the  HBtne  time,  we  should  more  easily 
ow  to  this  writer  the  benefit  of  the  plea  in  question,  if  he  had 
ecuted  le?»  well  that  which  he  has  actually  attempted ;  and  we 
've  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  his  performance  that  we  cannot 
Ip  wishing  it  were  as  complete  as  it  is  excellent.  Indeed  we 
ow  not  where  to  look  for  a  work  which  might  so  securely  be 
commended  to  that  class  of  persons  whom  tlie  author  avows 
mself  to  have  had  principally  in  view; — academical  students  of 
e  mathematics.  Nor,  amidst  the  other  and  more  peculiarly  ap- 
ropriate  merits  which  we  have  already  ascribed  to  it,  can  we  for- 
t  to  mention  a  quality,  in  \\  hicls  some  mathematical  compositions 
f  considerable  eminence  have  been  greatly  defective — the  imaf- 
cted  language  and  unpretending  manner  in  which  its  principlea 
d  results  are  developed. 

This  work  is  handsomely  and,  in  general,  correctly  printed, 
iere  appears  to  tis,  however,  to  b«  aoSiing,  either  in  the  quantity 
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of  matter  introduced,  or  in  the  length  and  structure  of  the  aiial)- 
tical  e>Lpression9^  whi^h  could  call  fur  tlie  royal  octavo  size  ;  tlir 
oiiiy  efl'ect  of  uhich  is,  that  the  V(jlutue  h  rendered  unnecesiiariljf 
cumbersome  aiid  expensive. 


iAht.  V,  The  State  of  ihe  Esl abashed  Church ^  iu  a  Series 
lietters  h  the  Hight  Jiommrabk  Spencer  Pcrcerait  Cha/tcelior 
of  the  IjXchequerf  &(c.  Second  Edition,  corrected  aud  enlarged. 
With  an  Appendix  of  Official  Documents*  pp.  131.  Stock- 
dale,  Pall-Mai  I  ,  London.  1810. 

A  N  Established  Church  has  for  its  end  the  maintenance  of  reli- 
gioii ;  and  it  pursues  that  end  by  die  appointnieut  of  numsters, 
supported  from  public  funds,  whose  business  it  is  to  perform  reli- 
gious offices,  convey  religious  instruction,  aud  promote^  by  pre- 
cept aud  example,  consistent  practice.  It  nmst  at  all  times,  there- 
fore, be  desirable  to  discuss,  ui  whiu  degree  the  means  employed 
effect  the  end  proposed  :  uud,  if  any  plans  are  suggested  by  whidi 
greater  efficacy  tnity  be  given  to  the  means,  it  is  ijiiportunt  Uiat 
diey  should  be  fairly  stuted  and  considered. 

But,  ill  proportion  as  the  subject  involves  considerations  of 
deep  and  serious  couccvu,  it  is  cui^entially  requisite  that  liic 
task  of  discussing  it  should  not  be  lightly  undertaken,  llie  per* 
foo  vho  conies  forward  for  this  purpose  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
|>ected,  to  have  previously  examined  bis  competency  to  the  busi- 
Iteaa*  He  should  be  satisfied  that  be  is  not  led  away  by  a 
Ibndues's  for  finding  faults,  and  umiisiug  tlie  public  witli  plans  of 
fancied  perfection,  never  to  be  realized  in  any  cslablishmenls  in 
which  human  beings  arc  concerned.  Abuve  all»  he  should  be 
cautious  not  to  bring  to  the  discussion  a  mind  sout  ed  bv  spleen,  or 
perverted  by  prejudice  ;  a  disposition  to  give  exaggerated  statemeuta 

f  existing  imperfections  j  and  to  set  off  facts  aud  characters 
so  as  to  convey,  on  the  whole,  a  nmst  unfair  and  false  representa- 
idon.  Should  ho  be  unfortunately  deficient  in  discretion,  candour, 
or  good  temper,  it  is  highly  probable,  that,  whatever  be  his  desire 
of  doing  good  to  ihe  church,  he  may  inflict  npou  it  serious  and 
|>ositive  injury. 

Tlie  anonymous  author  of  the  work  before  us,  who  has  thought 
proj>er  to  volunteer  his  services  for  the  benefit  of  the  c.<}tabli«h> 
fiient,  is  unquestionably  \ery  far  from  possessing  these  sterling 
^ualities.    In  many  of  bis  assertions  respecting  particular  circum- 
tances  of  the  church,  and  the  character  aud  conduct  of  the  clergy, 
e  viohtte»  every  law  of  justice  aud  decorum.    His  invectives  are 
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^H<eqa€ntly  conceived  and  expressed  in  a  spirit  of  the  moat  deter- 
^B^ried  bitterness :  Ins  statetneuts  ai'ft,  in  mmty  insftmicaj,  false  in  point 
^^Tfact;  and,  tii  almost  all,  liable  to  the  cliarge  vi'  iinsrepifcseu- 
tatton.    If  it  had  been  his  declared  object  to  degiadt?  and  vilify 
the  clergy,  and  to  louscn  the  hold  wliicli  they  have  and  ought  to 

Nhave  on  public  esteem,  know  not  thm  he  could  have  easily 
jidopted  language  more  suited  to  his  views. 
*  We  have  often  accounted,  in  our  ownminda,  for  the  great  number 
of  persons  who  have  taken  up  tlie  profesaion  of  reforming  errors 
and  abuses  in  all  ages^  from  the  facility  witli  iivhich  it  may  be  em- 
braced, and  the  pleasure  which  attends  its  exercise.  In  the  tirst 
place,  it  13  perfectly  easy  to  point  out  conuptions  and  abuses  in 
all  human  injititntions.  In  every  avstein,  at  all  extensive  and  com- 
plicated^ Uie  dullest  of  mortxJij  ban  ^ujticient  wit  to  diiicover  some- 
thing which  is  \\rong :  add  to  thiji,  the  more  his  views  are  Con- 
fiiietl,  tiie  more  he  sees  matters  iu  detail,  and  not  in  their  general 
tendency.  In  the  second  place,  few,  we  fear,  are  wholly  exempt 
from  a  slight  sprinkling  of  that  species  of  quernlousness,  which 
generatcsr,  at  limes,  an  inchnatimi  to  find  fault,  and  makes  Uie  acl 
of  doing  so  no  unwelcome  emplaymeiit.  Still  ihe  generality  of 
persons  will  be  backward  ni  indulging  such  a  disposition,  imless 
they  can  contrive  to  satisfy  theniaelves  that  they  arc  acting  from 
aonje  popular  and  virtuous  motive,  and  not  from  the  incitements 
of  private  spleen  and  ill-humonr,  W  hen  the  character  of  a  reformer 
is  once  assumed,  this  motive  is  readily  supplied.  Intemperance  of 
expression  and  harshness  of  invective  lake  (he  name  of  compliance 
with  a  strong  feeling  of  public  duty.  It  then  becomes  Uie  office 
of  hartly  and  unbending  virtue  to  give  the  worst  name  to  corruptions 

I and  abuses;  to  pry  whh  busy  nicety  into  the  conduct  and  characters 
wf  others ;  to  speak  whatever  may  be  deemed  plain  truih,  wilh^ 
■ut  reserve ;  in  other  words,  to  misrepresent  facts  and  to  convey 
Rry  injurious  impressions,  by  mean^i  of  exaggerated  statements. 
■  We  conceive  that  we  are  putting  the  most  favourable  construc- 
wbn  on  the  motives  of  the  writer  before  us,  w  hen  we  consider  hini 
is  a  person  deeply  aftected  with  the  love  of  reform,  and  under 
the  hiflueuce  of  this  specious  passion  freely  indulging  a  diapo- 
sitifjii  to  see  things  in  their  worst  colours.  He  takes  indeed  fre- 
cjuent  occasion  to  let  us  know  that  he  is  no  lover  of  t^ncit'ul 
schemes.  In  one  place  (p*  32)  he  says  *  he  has  as  little  incliim- 
tion  as  any  one  far  innovations  ;*  in  nnother,  (p.  *JOj)  that  '  be  has 
an  imiate  dread  of  specious  refonn  — we  are  not  alw  ays,  however, 
disposed  to  take  a  man*.i  character  of  himself,  and  sometimes  infer, 
from  the  very  anxiety  to  remove  an  iinpulatiun,  the  existence  of 
mi  inward  consciousness  that  it  is  jti^t*  By  supposing  him  also  to 
\'0t .  V.  yo.  X.  7,  possess 
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posaesa  toy  little  judgment  to  sec  tlie  full  cousequettccs  of  whu' 
he  says,  and  too  liltic  delicacy  to  led  the  propur  way  af  statijig 
wlmt  Jje  iiUeiids,  may  perhaps!,  account,  iii  the  \e'Mt  iuvidioui 
mumier,  for  the  couisl'  aud  iiUcnaptrate  invectives  of  v^Yiich.  vie 
H<ive  to  conipluiu. 

The  author,  wriliug  under  die  form  of  letters,  (ten  iu  nu]nl)er,) 
assiuncs  Uie  privilege  allowed,  hy  that  species  of  comj>ositiou,  of 
getting  down  hh  matter  in  the  moat  dciuitory  maiuiur,  Fi-efjueutly. 
when  he  uppears  ubout  lu  dtscuss  a  pari  of  the  suhjcct,  he  merely 
gives  a  ishttrt  uotice  of  it,  and  flies  off  at  once  to  oilier  topics.  H* 
expieases  hiiiiseli',  generally  with  freedom,  and  sometimes  with 
Ixjrce;  but  his  remafkis  are  in  many  instances  too  flippant,  and 
hi^  occasional  aspenty  of  aniiuadversioii  highly  reprelieusible. 

He  begins  by  complimenting  Mr.  Perceval  on  his  attachment  to 
Vhe  interests  of  the  Establiiilied  Church,  ui  which  we  are  cordially 
disposed  to  join — ^and  he  properly  adduces,  as  proofs  of  inch  friendly 
disposition,  hij*  Majesty's  recommendutiou  to  his  Parliament  to 
consider  the  Cdsa  of  small  livitigii,  and  the  liberal  grant  made  ill 
consequence.  We  have,  however,  a  very  caily  foretaste  of  the 
tone  and  spirit  in  which  his  observations  arc  to  be  conveyed,  H« 
calls  (p.  4)  for  *  a  rigid  and  eftectuul  leform  of  those  errors  and 
decays  which  have  crept  into  tlie  Estabiislied  Church/  lie  tell* 
us  ip.  8)  that,  had  dierc  been  cotumou  and  di^ccttt  attettfioH  and 
zeal  ou  the  part  of  die  ckigy,  there  would  have  been  at  this  time 
%evy  fewseceders.  Professing  to  feel  great  alarm  at  the  dangers 
v.hich  threaten  the  established  church,  he  wishes  to  leod  bis  feeble 
aid  hi  its  support,  and  accordingly  proceeds  to  the  causes  ^vhieh 
have  led  tu  its  decline^  aud  to  suggest  tlie  best  means  of  couQ- 
teracting  tliein. 

*  In  doiijg  ihts, (he  says,  p.  II,)  I  shall  be  under  the  painful  nece*- 
wty  of  attiibuting  to  the  conduct  of  alari^e  proportion  of  ihe  clergy  the 
greater  ptirt  of  the  evils  uhich  1  shall  point  out;  aud  of  speak  in;j  of 
their  character  aud  conduct  with  a  clegree  of  censure  from  which  I 
would  wtlliugly  be  spared*  1  must  do  so  with  thu  more  rcluctauL-e,  be- 
Cflubo  I  am  nut  uiiaware  thai  those  who  have  a  mcjiive  ditlere/tt  from 
mine,  constantly  asiiuil  religion  through  its  inijiisters;  and  that,  »hil« 
1  ftrriiiifu  ihe  clergy  as  a  body,  I  muy  appear  to  lose  sight  of  the  verj^ 
many  (I  still  hope  the  iiiajurily)  who  are  cntitltJ  lu  very  ditfercut  treal- 
ineiit/ 

He  considers  our  church  cstabSishnieiit  as  consisting  of  well- 
endo^ved  aclioob  and  seminaries  for  the  education  of  ijiiuialcrs  o 
religion,  and  lai'gc  revenues  set  apart  fur  the  maintenance  of  d» 
diiiereut  orders,    '  Of  these  utunerous  aud  costly  e-stabhshmciUji- 
{\w  adds,  p.  14f)  there  is  culy  one  deticription  vviiich  lias  ii«  f 
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degenerated  from  its  original  objects  and  utility.'  After  so  sweeping' 
a  condemnation,  our  readers  may  be  curious  to  know,  in  favour  of 
which  diis  splendid  exception  is  made.  He  alludes,  he  says,  to  our 
public  schools,  which  continue  to  afford  a  most  wise  and  solid  system' 
of  education ;  '  but  he  is  bound  to  detach  from  the  applause  which 
he  readily  bestows  on  them,  the  modem  state  of  our  universities.' 
Now,  that  our  public  schools  have  not  departed  from  the  design  of 
their  ordinal  institution,  wc  readily  agree :  but,  on  what  principle' 
it  can  be  asserted  that  they  have  not,  and  that  our  universities  have,  ' 
we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  discover.  In  both,  combined  with  ma;iy 
evils  which  cannot  be  prevented,  are  found  many  solid  and  substan-^ 
tial  advantages.  If  it  be  allowed  that  our  public  schools  are  sub- 
ject to  the  best  regulations  which  vigilant  attention  and  prospective 
caution  on  the  part  of  those  who  preside,  can  devise  ;  that  in  them 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  stirred  to  activity,  and  that  species  of 
enmlation  excited,  which  draws  forth  various  talent ;  it  must  also 
be  allowed  that  here  and  there,  from  the  impossibility  of  close  at- 
tention to  individuals,  dulness  will  remain  uninstructed,  and'  idle- 
ness escape  without  effectual  correction ;  that  subordination  will 
occasionally  become  relaxed ;  and  that  vicious  habits  will  sprrad 
a  taint,  where  the  facility  of  contagion  is  necessarily  so  great. 
The  advantages  and  evils,  belonging  to  our  public  schools,  and 
universities,  are  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  both;  and  we 
have  yet  to  learn,  what  departure  from  the  original  institution  is 
to  be  chai^e'd  against  the  one,  which  does  not,  on  the  same 
ground,  and  with  the  same  reason,  apply  to  the  other. 

But  we  must  yet  dwell  a  little  on  the  author's  injurious  state- 
ments respecting  the  universities — statements  so  strong,  that,  if 
opinions  of  them  are  formed  from  his  representations,  they  will  be 
supposed  to  be  mere  sinks  of  depravity  and  corruption,  llie  evils 
which  attach  to  our  present  church  establishment  have  their  source, 
according  to  him,  in  the  want  of  subordination  and  discipline  at  the 
universities.  In  his  statement  of  the  cause  of  this,  however,  we 
can  scarcely  believe  him  serious.  '  Much  of  it  is  owing,'  he  says, 
(p.  16,)  *  to  the  introduction  of  many  persons  to  the  higher  offices  of 
this  establishment,  upon  mere  principles  of  charity,  with  little  re- 
ference to  weight,  talents,  and  respectability.'  He  tells  us,  that 
'  poverty  and  prescription  become  almost  the  only  passports  to 
fellowships  of  colleges,'  that  'young  men  of  highest  attainments, ' 
liberal  fortunes  and  manners,  are  frequently  dismissed  to  make 
way  for  persons  who  have  no  other  recommendation  but  their 
poverty,  and  of  genius  and  pursuits  very  little  elevated  above  those 
of  acommoankechanic'  (p.  18.)  If  we  wished  to  give  a  notable 
instance  of  a  man  writing  on  a  subject  of  which  his  ignorance  is 
complete  in  every  part,  we  know  not  how  we  could  possibly  se- 
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feet  a  more  instructive  specimen  than  this.  It  is  singular^  Uiat, 
Ml  bile  liis  general  head  of  accusation  ngaiiii^t  the  uuivcrjiitie^i  is  that 
of  a  wide  departure  from  their  oi  igiual  iustitution,  he  should  rest 
upon  a  charge,  wliich  has  its  only  foiiadatioii  iu  th«i  necessary  ad- 
herence to  the  terms  of  that  tastitiition ;  and  in  regard  to  which 
a  departure  from  tliose  terms  would^  if  practicsiblej  be^  of  all 
things,  the  most  desirable;  since  the  onlv  cases  where  inferior 
Oient  and  ill-founded  pretcnsionis  place  men  iu  offices  of  actide- 
Inical  trust  and  emolument  are  i>reciiely  those,  in  which  a  free 
choice  is  precluded  by  the  unfortunate  rejjtriction  of  statutes. 
Throwing  these  cases  out  of  the  question  as  admitting  no  reme- 
dy, tve  can  state  from  the  best  authority,  tliat  the  assertion  is  pal- 
pably untrue :  that  wherever  freedom  of  election  m  permitted,  ih» 
claims  of  talent,  learning,  and  character  are  principally  considered, 
and  that  the  most  scrupulous  attention  is  paid  to  tlie  means  of  ba- 
lancing the  difl'erent  pretensions  of  caudidates-  ITie  danger  evident- 
ly is  from  a  different  quarter,  from  too  much  weight  being  al- 
lowed to  wealth  and  extraneous  interest,  in  opposition  to  the  claims 
of  deserving  and  unbefriendcd  poverty.  If  any  well-founded  accu- 
sation of  this  nature  could  be  brought  against  the  uaiverijities,  wc 
^ould  then  agree  that  they  had  departed  from  tlieir  original  institu- 
tion, and  deserved  some  severity  of  invective.  As  the  matter  stands^ 
we  apprehend  tliat  tite  public  w  Ul  perceive,  in  the  ground  of  the 
insinuations  here  thrown  out,  the  fullest  assurance,  that  in  reali^jf 
no  improper  influence  in  aufl'ered  to  interfere  in  the  dii^posal  of 
academical  preferments,  and  that  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  claims 
of  merit.  In  fact,  the  state  of  things  in  the  universities  is  on  that 
footing  w  hich  is  most  natural  and  most  desirable.  The  road  of 
preferment  is  open  to  all ;  a  fair  encouragement  is  given  to  tilen* 
and  industry and  in  proportion  as  those  who  depend  on  themselvei 
for  advancement,  are  likely  to  make  the  greatest  exertions,  in  that 
proportion,  and  no  other,  do  instauceiji  abound  of  persons  rising 
from  inferior  walks  of  life  into  ^.tations  of  academical  trust  and 
power.    But  the  author  proceeds — 

*  The  corruption  of  manners  wjferci  by  these  persons  to  exist  among 
the  students  is  tlie  groimdwork  of  the  greater  part  of  the  calamitiei 
which  now  threaten  the  church.  There  is  no  periioti  who  has.  been  ft 
member  of  either  of  these  places  of  education  who  must  not  bcscn&ible, 
that  there  are  more  vice  and  jjrnttigacy  of  manners  countim/iccd  at  our 
miiversiiies,  wliere  a  direct  and  obvious  check  exi&ts,  than  would  bt 
suJfered  to  take  place  among  its  members  afterwards,  when  they  srrivn 
*t  situation*  in  life  which  preiciit  no  positive  restmints;  aiui  that  the 
scenes  of  riot  and  debauchery  which  pass  unnotkid  (or  at  least  are  inef- 
fectualfy  noticed)  by  those  who  cannot  be  ignoinni  of  ihemj  wouU)  in 
this  metropolis  subject  the  perpetrators  to  the  correction  of  the  police/ 
.-p.  20. 
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It  must  be  obseived,  that  in  this  passage  (and  others  to  the  same 
ect)  the  writer  talks  of  profligacy,  corruption,  Scc.  not  iiici- 
ental  to  the  univeisitieSj  hnt  as  beloii|jing  to  tiiem  generdlly,  and 
haracterising  them  systemalkally — not  m  existing  in  spite  of  the 
ideavours  of  those  who  preside,  but  as  comiteiiaiicedf  or  connived 
by  them.    Iliese,  in  tmtb^  are  hard  terms;  and,  if  infamy  would 
deed  attach  to  the  accused  party,  provided  the  charge  could 
dmit  of  proof;  it  cannot  be  much  less  infamous  in  the  ac- 
-serto  have  advanced  it,  on  light  grounds,  without  proof,  fttid 
ithout  support. 

How  theu  in  tlie  accus.^tion  to  be  met  i  Not  surely  by  denying 
at  any  instances  of  vice  and  insubordination  occur  in  the  universi- 
*es.  Wherever  any  large  number  of  human  beings  are  col- 
cted,  there,  we  fear,  some  vicious  taint  will  always  be  foiuid. 
At  an  age  when  passion  is  headstrong,  when  the  restraint  of  rea- 
son is  feeble,  and  the  rein  of  authority  ill  endured,  it  were  in* 
ieed  to  expect  too  much,  to  hope  that  any  degree  of  vigilance 
□d  caution  could,  in  every  instance,  represj*  the  tendency  to  irre- 
ilarity  and  excess.  But  the  accusation  may  be  confidently  met, 
&y  stating  tluit  the  cases  of  coiTuptii>u  and  excess  are  exceptions  to 
He  general  system  of  manners,  and  to  the  general  habits  there  es- 
ablishcd-  lliese  are,  in  the  main,  correct,  decorous,  and  proper, 
)n  what  plea  the  author  can  pretend  to  justify  hiq  assertion  of 
i  countenance  and  connivance  at  irre^knties  in  the  univerauiet*/ 
re  are  totwUy  at  a  loss  to  judge,  nor  does  he  pretend  to  explain, 
''he  experience  of  all  '  who  huve  been  membtra  of  these  places 
■f  education'  will  not,  we  are  fully  convinced,  supply  him  with  ft. 
'nglc  instance  of  this  description.  On  the  conimry,  it  will  in- 
fonn  him,  that  nothing  is  omitted  in  the  nmintenatice  of  becom- 
ing dise.ipHne,  which  discreet  and  cautious  vigilance  can  suggest, 
le  cannot  surely  require  to  be  reminded,  that,  in  such  matters, 
bere  must  always  be  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  means  to  the 
ad  ;  that  what  is  desirable^  not  always  practicable ;  that  when 
be  rein  of  discipline  is  drawn  too  tight,  its  purpoaes  will  often 
defeated  ;  and  that  authority  exercised  without  judgment  fre- 
quently provokes  a  resistance  leading  to  an  increase  of  the  evils 
i^hicb  it  WHS  intended  to  repress.  That  the  persons  who  preside  in 
the  universities  regulate  their  exertions  in  maiiUaining  discipline, 
by  moderation  and  discretion,  we  do  and  must  believe  :  but  we 
onounce,  without  hesitation,  the  statement  of  wilful  connivance 
vice,  to  be  a  most  unfounded  and  injurious  calumny. 
Having  afforded  this  view  of  the  manners  of  the  universities,  he 
roceeds  to  a  sketch  equally  just  and  correct  of  their  religious  stu- 
ies,  and  the  atteudunc*?  on  divine  worship.  He  slytes,  that 
Oiristianity  forms  little  or  no  part  of  the  regular  plan  of  in- 
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stvuctlon lhat,  '  contrary  to  tlie  experience  in  every  othw  pro- 
.k^saiou,  taiKlulate*  for  our  ininistrj'  are  taitglit  everv  branch  of 
BCietice  but  thai  m  whicli  tliey  hpc  to  practise  (p.  (11 ;)  and  that 
*  ibe  [irinciples  of  religion  form  no  step  \\iiatever  to  the  dtfgree  at 
Cauitiridge,  and  at  Oxtbrd  a  very  trifling  one,*  p.  24*  The?e  as>*eT- 
tiuiis  sve  must  again  meet  with  a  posrtive  denial.  Certain  it  is,  tMal, 
as  tile  □niversilles  are  places  of  general  educ  aiion  for  persons  i« 
^veiy  station  of  life,  \\m  instruction  mu^t  be  extended  to  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  useful  leunaug,  not  contined  to  one  in  particular.  Cer- 
tain loo  it  is,  diat,  prepariitory  to  the  exercise  of  every  profe^sioo* 
tlie  sacred,  a»  neU  ns  others,  a  foundation  must  be  laid  in  the 
kaov^ ledge  of  the  learned  ]attguage;s,  and  of  ethica,  and  in  the  ge^ 
neral  improvement  of  the  reasoning  faculties— and,  in  consequ&nc©, 
to  these  general  objects  the  course  of  afadeinical  inatructtoii  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  mainly  diiected.  Bnt  iudeperjdently  of  these  prepa* 
ratory  studies,  it  is  known  tlmt,  at  l>otii  the  universities  {m 
K:.ss  at  Canibnilge,  of  which  this  writer  expressly  denies  the  fact, 
timn  at  Oxford,  of  which  he  hanily  hIIows  it)  lectures  on  the  es- 
sential parts  of  theology  are  espresafy  given,  forminoj,  perhaps,  no 
part  of  the  snhject  matter  of  examination  for  degiees,  but  still  eo* 
iui  cing,  oil  the  whole,  no  incon.Hiderable  }>ortioii  of  attention  to 
these  objects. 

On  the  subjf'ct  of  divine  senrlce,  he  says  that,  '  the  attend- 
ance unit  is  r.ither  a  roll-cull  than  :i  religions  duty;'  that  *  it  is 
hurried,  over,  like  a  burdienfionie  ceremony,  that  young  men  go 
there  intoxicated/  &c.  Slc.  p.  22.    Here  we  perceive  the  same 
complete  misrepresentation  of  substantial  truth  ;  yet  so  connected 
with  incidental  fucts  as  not  to  bn  pronounced  absolute  falsehood. 
JSy  the  vef>  repetition  of  religious  duties,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  feeling  of  solemnity  too  freciueinly  wears  a^vay,  and  that  the 
attention  i^  too  apt  to  Bag  x  on  this  accomit  a  tendency  will 
always  exist,  in  those  who  are  obliged  to  a  continual  romid  of 
.attendance,  to  substitute  a  mere  formal  observance  for  the  esjietice 
^and  spirit  of  the  duly.    '\\m  evil,  we  fear,  is  seated  in  human 
jiature,  aud  if  the  author  could  discover  any  means  of  wholly 
.pre\euUrtg  it,  he  ^vould  confer  no  common  service  on  mankind. 
jBut  it  is  decidedly  untrue,  that  any  systematic  neglect,  any  j^eneral 
detiiiiency  in  the  mode  of  pej  furmiiifj  the  services  in  college  cha 
pels,  assists  and  promotes  this  temiency.    \^'hen  he  asserlJ*  that 
the  students '  go  to  the  chapels  intoxicated/  what  does  he  mean  to 
impress  on  tlie  public  oiind  ?  That  college  chapels  are  scenes  of 
iiabttua!  not  and  debuucUery?  Perhaps  he  may  have  the  modesty 
to  confesij  that  this  is  not  his  meanin;;;  but  tliat  he  has  heard  of 
.*uch  ^inig».    And  what  species  of  ijidecornm,  and  excess  b  there, 
w«  ^ay  ask,  of  which,  in  schoob,  in  universities,  in  all  public 
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bodies,  he  and  every  one  must  not  have  heard  some  smgle  instance  ? 
ft  is  at  once  provoking  and  humiliating  to  have  to  notice  such 
absurd  trash. 

From  these  opinions  respecting  the  state  of  the  universities,  in 
which,  as  he  insinuates,  is  seated  the  root  of  all  the  evils  com- 
plained of,  he  proceeds,  in  the  same  strun  of  petulant  invective, 
to  animadvert  on  the  usual  mode  of  examination.  He  states  his 
belief  that  there  are  few  instances,  in  which  a  graduate  who  can 
procure  testimonials  to  character,  construe  a  chapter  in  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  answer  some  questions  from  Grotius,  may  not 
succeed  in  procuring  holy  orders.  He  adds  a  facetious  statement 
of  the  church  having  been  deemed  *  an  hospital  for  incurables,'  &c. 
(p.  26.)  It  is  certainly  true,  that  a  liberal  education,  a  moral  cha- 
racter certrfied  in  a  regular  form,  and  a  competent  knowledge  in 
the  peculiar  studies  of  the  profession,  ascertamed  by  an  examina- 
tion of  no  great  depth,  do  furnish  the  usual  passport  for  holy  or- 
ders ;  and  we  know  not  that  any  material  alteration  for  the  better 
could  be  made.  It  is  also  true,  that  the  most  learned,  zealous, 
and  judicious  prelates,  have  followed  this  plan,  without  thinking 
that  a  greater  degree  of  strictness  would  materially  conduce  to 
the  interests  of  the  church  ;  and  that  notwitlistanding  this  writer's 
expression,  that '  so  lax  has  become  the  examination  for  holy  or- 
ders,* an  expression  well  calculated  to  promote  his  views  of  de- 
grading the  clergy  in  public  estimation — no  greater  laxity  now  pre- 
vails on  this  matter,  than  at  all  former  periods.  Ideas  of  theoreti- 
cal perfection  in  tlie  ministers  of  religion  sound  extremely  well. 
Hut,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  matter  practically,  we  must 
descend  into  common  life,  and  find  what  standard  of  clerical  per- 
fection it  is  possible  for  ns  to  attain.  On  the  subject  of  moral 
character  and  conduct,  all  nmst  be  agreed.  On  that  of  profes^ 
sional  acquirements  it  must  always  be  remembered,  that  competent 
information  on  the  several  topics,  is  all  that  can  be  expected  from 
the  general  mass  of  tile  clergy.  Deep  and  extensive  erudition 
must,  from  the  nature  of  things,  belong  only  to  a  few.  Surely 
this  author  himself  will  not  seriously  contend  that  a  want  of  liberal 
attainments  characterises  our  present  clergy,  or  that  general  insi- 
nuations of  gross  ignorance  are  not  palpably  false. 

We  nex:t  advance  to  his  representations  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  clergy,  lliese  are  conveyed  in  language  too  rude 
and  disgasting  to  be  quoted  at  length.  One  or  tvv'o  passages  will 
give  our  readers  some  idea  of  their  general  style. 

He  says,  (p.  S7i)  that,  *  as  is  too  often  the  case,  pietj'  appertains 
to  every  species  of  worship,  except  our  own — that  the  Methodists, 
8cc.  have  none  of  that  slovenli/  indiflerence  which  marks  the  con- 
duct of  so  many  of  our  o\\  n  clergy* — '  that  a  great  proportion  of 
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.  .riiem  betrayer)?  indifference  of  conduct  ^  and  a  disstylitteitess  f >■  -  _ 
L^fm,  M'hkh  is  most  Bliamerul,'  &c*  •  Again,  *  Is  there  a  ttu 
L  public  corruption  and  profligacy,  tbe  developement  of  w  hidi  tkma 
Lfjot  discover  its  reverend  associates  and  abettor*  f*  p.  38.    In  the 
^lligher  orders  of  the  church,  he  tells  iis»  *  we  are  too  often  obliged 
I  to  witness  a  kind  of  negative  virtue,  which  is  removed  but  one  de- 
Vgree  from  positive  misconduct.'  pp,  39*  At  pp.  68, 69»  Sic*  are  most 
i  J  false  representations  of  the  general  manner  of  performing  tlie 
\cliurch  ^en-Ices,  the  neglect  of  rubrical  duty,  and  the  style  of 
'^preaching.    We  arc  fully  aware  that  he  frequently  qualifif'j  his  est- 
rpressions  by  the  terms  '  many  of  tbe  clergj-/  *  in  many  instances,' 
I  ^nd  so  forth  ;  but  this  leaves,  in  full  force,  our  general  conipluiiitof 
(Inflamed  and  exaggerated  statements,  caJculated  and  design^'d  to  ex- 
cite very  injurious  impressions.    However,  he  does  not  always  ex- 
hibit even  this  appearance  of  qualification.    At  p.  109,  we  have 
A  parochiaJ  clergy  tlma  indolent  and  depraved.'    And  :<n;ain, '  \t 
i  not  to  be  wondered  that  tlie  Church  of  Englmid  is  now  a  scandal 
ifo  religion.^ 

On  expressions  80  coarse  and  indecent,  it  is  needless  to  oifer 
iny  remarks— except  that  they  proceed  from  a  '  professed  friend  to 
le  Church  !*    We  will,  however,  notice  one  or  two  of  the  fe;aur£$ 
iTvhich  characterise  this  sort  of  statement in  order  to  put  the  reader 
ion  his  guard. 

In  the  first  place,  these  representations  proceed  on  the  as.sump- 
ion  of  a  position  admirably  calculated  to  sanction  calumny,  and 
inisiead  opinion,  viz,  that  it  is  alwajs  allowable  to  altrihute  to 
whole  order  of  men  the  faulty  of  a  few  of  its  raeniber s.  Let 
is  be  once  assumed,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  much  may  be 
proved.    By  tlic  same  arcurate  and  conclusive  style  of  reasotiiiig, 
lur  nobility  may  be  styled  gamesters ;  our  lavtyers  cheats ;  and 
lur  soldiers  poltroons.    An  excellent  opening  i.s  thus  made  for 
fivery  species  of  abuse  and  misrepresentation,  of  which  those  \vbo*e 
^stclies  tills  way  may  take  full  advantage. 

In  the  second  place,  these  statements  proceed  on  the  representa- 
tion of  occasionaJ  practices,  as  regidar  and  systematic  tiabits. 
*  A  fox-chace,  an  horse-race,  &.c.  it  seems,  is  never  without  its  re- 
irend  attendants.'  p,  39.  Now  what  i»  the  real  force  of  this  ex- 
pression, and  of  an  hundred  similar  ones  which  might  be  pro- 
duced ?  If  the  inconsistency  of  such  pursuits  w  ilh  the  clerical 
character  be  maintained,  they  only  prove,  at  the  most,  that  some  in^ 
dividuals,  out  of  a  large  number,  act  improperly.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  be  granted  that  it  is  not  positively  repreheni^ible  in  a  cle»^- 
man  to  indulge,  occasionally,  in  some  of  these  aniusenients,  and 
that  the  fault  lies  in  that  excessive  attachment  lo  them  which  causes 
the  neglect  of  important  duties ;  theu  the  unf^me«3  is  mor^  strik- 
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logly  apparetitf  wlucli  represents  practicei  of  occasional  occurrence 
as  fixed  and  regular  habitu,  aufficieut  to  engross  all  the  time,  and  to 
|aiut  the  entire  character, 

.  In  the  third  place,  it  shoidd  be  well  remembered,  ihat  the  mmy 
'instances  of  regular  and  virtuous  demeanour  in  die  clergy  paas 
aiDob.servedj  whilst  every  single  iiistaiice  of  disgraceful  conduct 
{^jke^  the  public  eye,  and  is  eagerly  pressed  on  general  notice. 

Do  not,'  says  iliis  civil  decluimer,  '  our  courts  of  juatice  teem 
;TVith  their  offences,'  &c.  &c,  p,  38.  Thus,  if  one  or  two  indi- 
viduajs  incur  pikblic  censure,  it  is  impos^iiblc  to  limit  the  sen- 
Ipnces  of  generitl  declauiatiou  ^hich  umy  be  framed  against  the 
SINUiers  aud  conduct  of  the  clergy  at  lurge.  On  the  other  hand^, 
Jbose  who  devote  tiiemaelvesi  to  tlic  meritorious  discharge  of  their 
^ni;tions^  remain  unknown  to  all,  except  the  amall  circle  amongst 
whom  they  iminediatety  converse,  Tlieir  «iLnt  virtues,  the  retired 
graces  of  tlieir  character,  are  not  obtrudt'd  on  the  public  eye.  No 
^usy  examiner  into  '  the  stale  of  the  et^tubli^hed  church'  expatiate* 
on  the  strict  propriety  of  their  conduct,  nor  on  their  earnest  endea- 
vours to  promote  Uie  happiness  of  all  entrusted  to  their  charge. 
Uliat  such  iitstancey  exist,  thi»t  they  exist  in  great  nuniberSj  we  are 
prepared  confidently  to  maintain  ;  and  we  are  convinced  that,  if  the 
delineators  *  of  tlie  'whole  order'  would  lake  the  trouble  of  com- 
paring the  number  of  those  who  do  honour  to  their  profession, 
\vith  iliose  wt»o  disgrace  it,  they  woidd  feci  and  acknowledge  the 
uiarkfd  injustice  of  the  vague  and  comprehensive  invectives  usually 
thrown  out  against  them. 

Tiiere  i??  another  representation  of  die  writer,  on  which  we  wisli 
to  remark^  as  unfair  aud  mifoutided.  We  meaii  the  invidious  com" 
pariisons  between  tiie  ministers  of  tlie  Estabbijhed  Church,  and  those 
of  dissenting  sects.  '  Ulie  Methodist,  the  Roman  Catliolic,  the  Ana- 
baptist, and  the  Presby  terian,  have  none  of  that  slovenly  indifference 
which  marks  the  conduct  of  so  many  of  oiu"  owti  clergy/  p.  *)7»— 
*  The  established  religion  was  never  more  grievously  neglected,  form- 
ing, one  may  almost  say in  every  point  of  view,  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  zeal  and  piety  which  marks  the  conduct  of  every  one  of  the  rm- 
uierous  sects  with  which  tlie  country  abounds.*  p.  5.  We  have  no 
pleasure  in  casting  imputations  on  others,  but  we  cannot  suffer  «uck 
injurious  comparisons  to  pass  without  notice.  Many  ministers  of  dis- 
senting sects  amongst  us,liave>  no  doubt,  iheir  virtues  and  their  merits; 
but  we  are  yet  toleanion  what  ground  their  general  character  is  to 
be  iixed  ut  so  high  a  point  above  tliat  of  the  Established  Church. 
Are  they  to  claim  an  exemption  from  those  failings  and  vices  which 
are  so  industriously  marked,  whenever  they  occur^  in  the  reii^ilar 
clergy  f  Are  they  never  actuated  by  secular  motives,  and  viewg  of 
worldly  interest  ?   If  their  zeal  is  to  be  the  theme  of  panegyric,  is  it 
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tiot,  in  many  cases,  a  zeal  which  commonly  rharacterises  the  weaker 
pi&rty — a  zeal  fownded  on  views  of  acf|iiiring  influence,  and  maVin* 
prost'lytes,  for  ]>urposf>s  of  secular  advitntasjei  Or,  is  it  tiof  frequent- 
ly grounded  in  feelings  of  enthit';ia*<m — ^feelings  which  h:n*e  litrle 
tendency  to  generate  sound  pisctlcal  piety,  and  even  son; 
consist  \nlh  very  cornipt  manners?  Is  not  their  ignorain  i  n 
quently  of  the  lowest  descriptioii ;  their  style  of  pulpit  oratory  sucfi 
as  to  shock  conimort  aeiiiif^  ?  Is  tlie  Romitn  Catholic  priest,  in  par- 
ticular, to  be  admired  (we  speiik  generally)  for  the  sincerity  of  hi* 
iDwurd  piety, in  o|>posiiion  to  the  cold  formality  of  outward  rites? 
We  wish  at  bH  limes  to  avoid  the  nfcessily  of  rffieclitig  tipon 
oljiers ;  but,  if  the  .subject  is  forced  upon  us,  we  are  bold  tn  pro- 
fess  that,  by  whatever  test  tlie  question  be  tried,  the  estahlishi^d 
clergy  will  gain  by  every  fair  comparison  with  the  ministers  of  other 
aects,  taken  singly  or  rollectively. 

To  what  length,  then,  perhaps  thi*  writer  may  ask,  are  we  dis- 
posed to  go  ?  Do  we  wisli  to  contend  th«t  all  accusations  a^ains! 
the  clergy  are  destitute  of  foundation  ?  By  no  means  :  we  readily 
grant  that  instances  of  indecorous  conduct  occasionally  occur  \  and 
that  cases  of  inattention  and  indift'erence  are  obscn'able,  which 
reflect  mnch  disrcediton  individunh.  But  we  scruple  not  to  affirtn 
that  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  taken  in  their  j^eneral 
character,  are  respectable  for  their  attainments,  decorous  in  their  de- 
meanour, and  attentive  to  their  diiltes.  We  will  f^o  farther,  and  state 
our  belief  that  there  never  was  a  period  in  which  the  clergy  were 
more  characterised  by  sonnd  sense,  respectable  behaviour,  and 
rational  piety^  than  the  present.  We  believe  too,  that,  within  a 
few  years,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  of  active  steal 
amongst  ihem  ;  caused,  no  doubt,  in  part  by  the  necessity  of  rejist- 
ifig  the  invasions  of  ignortmt  fanatics.  We  fpeak  not  of  that 
heated  and  intemperate  zeal  which  places  religion  rather  in  Tn%*siical 
feeling  than  in  sound  morality;  which,  formed  to  ratch  tlie  at- 
tention of  the  vulpnr  ever  prone  to  the  workings  of  cnthusiasmp, 
acts  with  a  spirit  of  proselylisnij  and  aids  the  purposes  of  schi^ni : 
but  of  that  more  guarded  zeal  which,  if  le?9  intense  in  its  - 
is  more  sound  in  its  principle,'*,  and  more  beneticial  in  itn  t  in  i ; 
Tfrbich  impels  to  an  ailentivt'  discharge  of  a!l  religious  dulie.i,  atjd 
pursues  the  forward  course  of  endeavouring  to  make  men  truly 
pious  in  tlieir  feelings,  and  poetically  virtuous  in  their  conduct. 

But  it  is  not  to  tlie  parochial  clergy  that  thii^  writer*ii  animad- 
versions are  confined.  The  higher  orders  are  blamed  for  suffer- 
ing these  tilings  to  be,  •  The  indifereffce,  and  often  toftif  ignO' 
ranee  of  the  higher  orders  uf  the  clergy  about  the  matter,*  p.  43, 
jkgain,  *  It  is  impossible  that  this  would  be  the  state  of  ih^  church 
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(if  the  higher  orders  did  their  duty/&.c,  p,  72,  If  he  mrsins  to  aay  that 
.mxiy  possible  vigitatice  in  tlie  governing  part  of  Lite  t;htirch  could 
livholly  prevetit  imtivulual  instances  of  indecorou-s  conduct,  he  m 
CQtnpletdy  mistaken.  If  he  nieaii'H  U»  insinuate,  that  the  conduct 
t>f  the  goveruiuf^  part  of  the  church  e-xhibi(a  an  miwiirmgn*^  to 
make  proper  eiiqiuries  into  Llie  state  of  maliem  under  tltdr  charge, 
,iMid  a  backwardness  to  inlerfere  mi  just  occasions^  we  beli*  ve  timt 
experience  will  o;ive  a  direct  neprativf  to  his  assertions,  ijicstity, 
indeed,  must  he  bis  knowledge,  if  it  h:tve  not  jiupphed  liim 
with  many  instances  of  persons  in  the  hi«heHt  stations  of  the 
church,  who  tniite,  to  great  re«p*"ctahillty  of  private  ciianu  ter,  and 
great  extent  of  learning,  a  most  zealous  attention  to  the  duties  of 
tbeir  charge,  an  anxious  desire  to  provide  against  abuses,  Jind  to 
promote,  by  precept,  discipline,  and  example,  the  proper  discharge 
f^f  all  important  duties. 

,    Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  the  author  throiifih  his 
statement  of  the  i^everai  causes  of  evil  to  the  tbiirch,  »iid  his  plans 
for  removing  them.    We  are  the  less  anxious  to  do  tlii»,  as  we  per- 
ceive little  tliat  has  not  betn  often  produced  before,  or  that  evinces 
either  saj^acity,  judgment,  or  competence  to  the  subject.    He  com- 
lalps  ot  die  facility  of  granting  licenses  to  dissenting  ministers,  th« 
istnbution  of  preferments  by  priv:ite  hands,  the  unequal  division  of 
urch  property,  and  the  no n- residence  f)f  the  clergy.   On  the  latter; 
remurks,  p/42,  with  hisi  usual  flippancy,  that  Sir  W.  Scot's  Bill 
as  '  unwise,  unneceiisiirv,  and  impracticable.'    He  devotes  on« 
hole  letter  fp.  80)  to  the  defence  of  tytlies,  and  another  (p.  y4)  to 
le  subject  of  small  living**,  and  the  mode  of  augmentatinn. 
He  expresses  himself  feelingly  alive  to  the  itijury  which  the 
itablished  Church  is  sustaining  from  the  '  rapid  and  alarming"  in- 
case of  seceders  from  its  rites  and  offices,  and  professes  an 
anxious  desire  to  remedy  the  evil  by  the  most  effectual  me^ns  that 
can  be  devised.    The  subject  is  certainly  important,  and  deserves  to 
deeply  considered. 

Whilst  humun  nature  remains  a«j  it  is,  some  difference  of  opi- 
nion on  these  interesting  topics  must  aKvfiys  subsist.  Where  a  free 
profession  of  religious  tenets  is  tolerated,  and  where  the  spirit  of 
proselytism  is  allowed  to  e\ort  itself  without  restraint^  there  die 
variations  of  opinion  and  the  division  into  setts  will  most  abound. 
It  is  difficult  to  hririg  into  comparLson  the  present  number  of  se- 
ceders from  our  church  and  tliat  of  former  periotls  ;  but,  nndonbt- 
edlv,  at  no  time  since  the  reformation  has  -die  nvnnljer  tieen  incn- 
siderable.  Witness  the  publications  of  the  several  periods,  teem* 
ing  nearly  as  mucii  with  complahits  of  the  alarming^  increase  of 
dissenters  as  those  of  the  present  day.  Witness  al«o  tlic  pohtical 
t^Oifluence  w  hich  history  shews  them  at  aU  periods  to  have  obtained. 
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It  is  nntitral  ff»r  us  to  see,  in  an  exaggerated  point  of  view,  an  evil 
which  exists  in  our  own  da}-!*,  and  to  suppose  it  greater  than  it  has 
ever  been.  All  matters  of  this  kind,  however*  are  subject  to  aiier- 
nations.  Particular  opinions,  feelings,  and  prejudices,  become 
current,  spread  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  die  away.  If  the  present 
be  a  period  in  which  secession  from  the  church  hus  been  on  the  iit- 
crease,  a  time  may  come  when,  from  rauses  €*{«all}'  unassignable, 
it  may  decline.  We  are  unwilling  to  augur  an  increase  to  an  un- 
limited extent,  which  will  end  in  the  downfal  of  the  EstabiiHh'* 
ment.  We  certainly  cannot  allow  that  any  inere^sed  negligence  of  ' 
our  clergy  is  productive  of  tJie  evil;  at  the  same  time,  we  ure  fully 
sensible  that  an  augmentarion  of  zeal  and  activity  on  their  part 
must  ever  furnish  the  most  powerful  means  of  checking  and  dmii- 
nishijig  it. 

Whatever  we  ma  v  think  of  the  author's  proposals  for  preventing  the 
increase  of  dissenters,  we  ditfer  fi-om  him  ve»7  essentially  respecting 
the  means  by  which  this  increase  will  not  be  prevented.  It  most 
certainly  will  mt  he  prevented  by  the  plan  which  he  pursues  of  j 
degrading  the  reguhir  clergy  in  public  estimation,  by  exaggerating 
their  faults,  by  dwelling  with  maiignant  pleasure  on  every  topic  of  \ 
invective,  and  aHixin^,  as  stains  on  the  whole  order,  instances  of 
bad  conduct,  which,  in  exception  to  the  general  practice,  occur  io 
individual  members. 

Amongst  the  most  important  subjects  connected  with  the  in- 
crease of  dissenters,  is  that  of  granting  licenses  to  dissenting  mi* 
nisters  in  the  manner  now  allowed  by  law,    Tliis  is  a  subject  which 
must  be  touched  (if  it  ever  be  touched)  with  a  very  lender  hand,  i 
Feelings  and  prejudices,  of  the  strongest  and  warmest  kind,  aro 
tremblingly  alive  lipon  it.    Not  only  must  we  avoid  the  slightcft  [ 
violation  of  the  genuine  principle*  of  a  free  toleratiop,  but 
also  every  approach  to  it.    At  the  same  time,  the  case,  as  it  j 
now  stands,  is  truly  alarming.    Tlie  lowest  and  vilest  of  human 
beings  may  comjnence  gospel  miiiiKters  at  pleasure — may  preach 
any  absurdities  when  and  where  they  please — if  they  fall  of  | 
listeners  in  one  place  ihc-y  may  by  their  forUmes  in  anotlier — the  I 
licenses  do  not  merely  supply  ministers  to  existing  congregations, 
they  tend  to  create  tbt;m.    Successive  swarms  of  teachers  roam 
through  the  country,  and  feed,  w  ith  a  continual  supply,  that  appc-  ^ 
titc  for  novelty,  which  prevails  amongst  the  vulgar,  iu  a  manner  the  , 
most  favourable  to  their  views.    The  matter,  as  w  e  have  already  ' 
femarked,  certainly  deserves  to  be  m  eighed  with  the  most  serious 
attention. 

Another  measure  which  calls  for  immediate  notice,  is  some  ef* 
lectual  angmenlation  of  the  stipend  to  the  minister  in  those  pariubci 
Vihere  it  is  now  too  small  to  provide  for  the  performance  of  the 
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Cihurch  service,  at  least  oDce  every  Sunday,  In  these  circumstancev, 
is  it  to  be  wondered,  if  the  methodiat  preacher  is  succe^i.sful,  if 
schism  mid  dissension  spiead^  and  the  chnrch  losses  its  tnembers  ? 
Whatever  remedy  he  thought  most  advisable,  it  is  evident  that  the 
-cxistiug  evil  is  extiemely  striking;  and  that  justicej  and  policy, 
equally  ciJl  for  some  speedy  correction,  l^cre  remains  another 
subject,  which  it  is  surprising  that  a  government,  well  disposed  to 
the  Established  Church,  iihould  have  ao  long  neglected.  We  allude 
to  the  want  of  accomniodalion  iii  churches,  for  the  inhubitauta  of 
large  and  populous  districts.  We  will  give  this  iii  the  words  of 
the  autlior. 

I »  •  This  deficiency  of  churches  must  b<?  apparent  to  every  one.  The 
'^rtsh  of  Mary-k-bonnc  ahme  is  said  to  contain  60,000  inhabitants, 
while  its  church  will  not  accontmodate  more  than  900  persons.  That 
of  St.  Pancra^i  h  in  the  same  prL'^diciiment,  And  many  other  instances, 
of  the  same  sort,  exist  in  tht-  metropoUs,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  On  whitt  ground  this  indispensable  object  has  been  so  lon^ 
postponed,  or  can  bt  any  longer  delayed,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
The  plea  of  economy,  on  such  a  subject,  can  only  be  coupled  with  the 
most  disgraceful  hypocrisy.  Shall  a  nation,  possessing  a  public  revenue 
superior  to  those  of  all  the  other  states  of  Europe  combined,  have  no 
part  of  it  to  bestow  on  that  religion  which  is  our  safe-guard  here,  and 
am  only  means  of  happiness  hereafter  ?  liave  we  the  means  of  enriching 
favoured  families  who  want  nothing,  and  can  we  found  gaols,  bridges, 
roads,  barrucks,&c.  &c.  and  have  notiung  to  spare  towards  affording  th* 
people  at  large  the  means  of  attending  divine  worship  f*  p.  131,  &c. 

Unquestionably,  if  we  wish  the  people  to  remnin  attached  to  th« 
lurch  establishment,  we  must  give  them  the  means  of  attending 
the  church  service.  If  we  wish  to  check  the  grovi  ih  of  heresy  and 
schism^  we  must  not  leave  matters  in  that  state  whicli  affords  de* 
cjded  advantages  to  the  dissenting  interest**  over  those  of  the  chiirch. 
Dissenters  of  all  description.**  provide,  without  the  smallest  impedi- 
ment, abundant  accommodation  for  the  most  numerous  congrega- 
tions. To  what  then  are  we  to  attribute  so  striking  an  iimttentiou  ? 
Has  tlie  existence  of  the  evil  admitted  of  doubt  ?  Has  it  not  been 
{jessed  with  sufficient  earnestness  on  the  notice  of  our  legislator*  ? 
or  have  difficulties  of  any  magnitude  opposed  the  desired  remedy? 
We  most  sincerely  hope,  that  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  the 
friends  to  the  Established  Clmrchj  on  this  subject,  %vil!  not  remain 
long  di^iappointed;  and  that,  as  soon  as  circuntslances  permit,  some 
tffeclufll  plan  will  be  presented  to  the  consideration  of  parliament. 
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Art.  VL  The  Suhstam^  of  a  Speech  deiivered  by  Lieutmant 
-  Gent*ffi/  Turiftmi,  in  a  Conimittce  af  the  House  of  Comntons, 
•  on   the  Armif  FMiuiuU%    MarcJt  4,    181  J.    Svo.    pp.  ^6. 
Londou,    J.  Kbeis,  Bond  Slreet. 

'  I  ^HIS  in  no  coinmon  iiamphliit ;  crhicisms  have  had  of  all 
^  sizes,  firoin  the  poudeiinis  quaito  down  to  the  new  spaper  pa- 
.fagraphf  on  (he  policy  and  conduct  of  oiir  present  system  of  war- 
fare in  tht!  Peniiisiila;  but  iioae  of  tliem  have  been  recommended 
to  our  attention  by  circunistaiiceii  of  such  eight  and  authority 
as  thtise  posstsaed  by  the  woik  btifore  us;  the  work,  as  the  litJc- 
page  informs  us,  of  a  senator  ;ind  a  soIdit;r,  of  one  who  bay  him* 
Self  commanded  armies,  (at  leabt  at  htnue,)  and  who  still  boasts 
a  iiharc  in  our  public  councils;  of  Barastre  Tarleton,  Esq,  M.P. 
for  the  town  of"  Liverpool,  Lieulenant-Gttieral  of  His  ^lajesty  • 
Forces,  Colonel  of  the  21st  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons,  and 
Goverufir  of  the  Fortress  of  Ber\\ic!tk  upon  Tweed. 

But  these  are  not  the  ^ole  cluima  of  tlib  pamphlet  to  notice  ;  not 
conlent  with  ihe  effect  which  his  elut]uence  and  vvisduui  produeed  -on 
the  House  of  Coommns,  the  gallant  orator  has  thought  it  necessary 
to  embody  them  in  a  siibsitai.tial  and  imptrtshabie  form.  ^VUa 
we  collect,  not  from  the  mere  circumjslance  of  the  publication,  but 
from  a  preliminnry  notice,  which,  though  consisting  of  nearly  luiie 
lines,  contains  but  one  ^anvniatieal  error,  and  not  more  than  two 
or  three  statcjiienta  which  can  be  fairly  charged  with  either  iiiaccu-* 
racy  or  obscurity. 

We  could  have  wished  to  give  tlie  whole  of  the  gallant  oralor * 
apeech  in  his  own  clear  and  wcU-cho^cn  expressions ;  but  this  la 
not  passible— we  have  not  room  to  hang  up  a  full  leugtb,  and 
innst  therefore  content  ourselves  witii  c!ihit>iling  a  miniature,  taken 
from  the  report  of  tlie  dtbate  iu  the  limes  of  Uie  3th  of  March,  • 
but  which  we  Bhall  subsequently  amplliy  and  illustrate,  from  the 
fuller  and  more  auUieutic  source  with  ^vhich  tlie  Licutcuant-Ccucral 
has  furnished  us. 

*  Gunend  Tarleton  entered  into  a  stiifcineiit  of  the  ConlinentaJ  war 
in  which  Cirtat  Britain  was  t^,t  this  m<imetii,  and  had  fur  some  lime  past 
been,  engaged,  Uti  did  this,  he  said,  for  the  purpose  of  shewin!?  that 
the  means  tif  this  country  were  inadequate  la  the  end,  and  that  tiic 
Conteait  must  therefore  lermiuAte  in  destruction.  In  order  to  prove 
this,  he,  in  a  speech  of  great  length,  went  over  the  whole  of  our  ex- 
peditions ly  the  Penmsula,  and  to  Portugal,  irora  thebattte  of  Viineira 
to  the  present  hour,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to?>hcw  that  we  had  in 
the  whole  course  ot  thai  tinic  been  pltiyinp;  a  losing  game,  and  that 
Buonaparte  and  Maii^ena  were  M  cnUjf  {ai/ghitig  at  the  folly  and  ins^mity 
of  our  preieiit  ministers.  The  tiiit  operatioa  we  had  undertaktrn  was 
to  defend  the  Peninsula,  the  second  was  to  defend  Portugal,  which 
ha«nng  faiicd  tu  do  by  suffering  the  eoeiuy  to  take  Ciudiid  Rodrigo  and 
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AlmeiJor,  the  thkil  operation  coiniileQced  by  retreating  belurtj  tbe  ene- 
my, fur  the  purpose  of  defending  LUbon.  Ltjrd  Wellingtoa,  after  having 
gained  the  bitile  uf  Talavera,  tor  which  he  hsid  been  rewarded  by  that 
House  with  their  thanks,  and  fur  which  his  Ma'iesty  had  conferred  on 
hinj  the  dignity  of  Viscount,  ha.d  the  ten/  ne.it  da^j  retreatt'd,  and  kept 
cvntmutiU^  since  retrfcatins;  beftue  General  iMussena^  till  be  had  been 
driven  within  the  lipca  ot'  Torres  Wdras.  To  these  lines  Geneml  Miis- 
sena  had  followed  bini  clme^  with  not  more  than  two-lhirds  of  hit 
anny^  which  was  reiiresented  by  Lord  Wellington  himself  as  wanting 
every  necessary,  and  yd  he  sufiered  him  to  remain  close  to  him  with 
&  very  inferior  force  for  upwsirds  of  three  weeks — and  after  doing  so, 
to  get  thiitif  Aowr*  Hturt  of  him  and  make  good  bib  retreat  to  Santarera, 
where  be  wtti  so  strongly  entrenched,  that  ht;  could  not  attack  him 
Avithuut  tbe  greatest  ribL  There  (at  Sivniarem)  Masi^ena,  us  he  mid 
10  hia  master,  wtta  supporting  hisajmy  by  resourceis  drawn  from  Portu- 
gal alone^  while  Lard  Wellington  was  obliged  to  feed  bis  own  army,  the 
numerous  Portuguese  who  had  been  induced  to  (juit  their  habitiitions 
and  go  within  the  Uaes  of  li^bnti— and  tiie  whole  population  of  that 
city — an  resources  drawn  from  England,  Ireland,  America— the  Azores, 
and  almost  the  whole  world — we  were  even  obliged  to  supply  the  army 
in  Portugal  with  red  port^  which  wiiK  intiniiely  worse  than  sending  coals 
lo  Newcastle !  The  general  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  should  not 
make  any  motion  on  the  subject,  nor  object  to  the  estimates  now 
moved,  but  he  thougJii  it  his  duty  to  make  the  statement  he  had  done." 

From  tliis  sketch  (ex  pede,  Herculeiii)  our  readers  will  form  no 
very  iiiaccuiute  idea  of  the  scope  and  object  of  UeLtteiiant-General 
Tarleton^s  speech ;  atid  they,  no  doubt,  will  agree  with  us^  that 
Ijverpoo!  is  no  less  Ibrtuuale,  m  it^  military  Mentor,  than  we  en- 
deavoured, in  our  la:st  Number^*  to  prove  it  to  be  In  its  politician 
and  philosopher.  We  there  expressed  some  surprise  at  Mr-  Roa- 
coe's  abstinence  from  all  notice  of  the  PeiiinHular  war — -our  wonder 
is  now  at  an  end,  and  the  deticiency  k  at  lust  amply  and  ably  sup- 
plied. Mr.  Roscoe,  we  find,  aspires  only  to  the  direction  of  our 
foreign  (Milicy^  and  trusts,  with  the  due  courtesy  of  office,  the  war 
departtnent  to  the  judicious  management  of  the  Govemor  of  Ber- 
wick, 

hhas  been  justly  observed,  that  much  of  the  original  spirit  of  a 
picture  or  a  poem  is  apt  to  evaporate  in  th**  process  of  subsequent 
correction,  and  that  high  tinishing  and  mhmte  accuracy  are  too  fre- 
quently purchased  by  some  diminution  in  tlie  vigour,  and  if  we  may 
ttse  the  exprevsion,  the  vehemence  of  the  pidce,  ITiis  observation 
is,  wc  think,  peculiarly  applicable  oti  the  pres^ent  occasion  ;  for 
though  the  work  before  us  possesses  many  minute  gracea  and  highly 
wrought  illustratiotiH,  which  are  not  be  found  iu  the  above  sketch, 
yet  it  must  be  confessed  to  fall  somewhat  short  of  it  in  strength  j 
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and,  to  me  a  fo^ci^>^e  expression,  hardihood  of  tissertion  and  argu- 
mei\t.  We  are  informed  by  some  who  had  the  happiness  to  hear 
the  speech,  that  though  hoih  versions  are  in  essentiab  sufficieutl) 
accurate,  jct  that,  ^vhcre  there  exists  any  difference,  the  newspaper 
appears  to  give  a  truer  report  tliaii  the  more  measiiired  and  orna- 
mented eioqwence  of  the  pamphlet. 

lit  some  points,  howtiver,  it  is  but  justice  to  Lieuteuawt-General 
Tark'toti  to  supply,  trom  the  latter,  certain  omissiokis  which;,  un  a 
coujparbon,  we  ob^serve  t<j  have  been  made  in  the  tormer,  and  par- 
ticiilarly  in  those  p'dssages  which  evince  feelings  of  a  di^itied  and 
nobje  modest)',  vvhicli  at  once  do  credit  to  the  author  and  give  in- 
tere!(t  to  the  work. 

It  h  due  to  him  to  say,,  that  he  states,  i^nthout  reluctance  or  re- 
serve, that '  in  the  discharge  of  his  conscientious  public  duty,  he  does 
not  arrogate  to  iiimself  any  superior  degree  of  patriotism  and  mi- 
litary knowledge  ;  he,*  %vith  extreme  candour,  *  gives  his  Majesty's 
ministers  credit  for  patriotic  designs  and  virtuous  motives/  and  he 
}»rofesses  that  "  though  the  laws  of  couucil  bid  his  tongue  be  bold" 
lie  is  yensible  tliat  he  has  not  done  justice  to  the  great  question  which 
HE  has  endeavoured  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  tlie  inha- 
bitants of  the  United  Kingdom.'  He  does  not,  we  see,  absolutely 
and  ostentatiously  claim  the  merit  of  being  the  first  and  only  per- 
.  son  who  has  brought  this  great  question  under  tlie  consideration  of 
tlie  uationj,  but^  with  a  becoming  diffidence^  leaves  his  hearers 
to  draw  this  inference  for  themselves.  He  is  so  good  as  to 
say,  that  he  does  not  mean  *  in  the  nanalive  of  the  descrip- 
tion' he  is  then  giving,  '  to  criticise  or  attacfc  Lord  Welling- 
ton's niilitaiy  conduct — the  time  is  not  yet  come,  the  docn- 
tnents  are  not  ytt  aiTived  to  enable  him  to  form  a  complete 
Judgment  on  the  subject  of  the  present  campaign,'  and  he  plea- 
santly and  kindly  adds,  that  he  has  introduced  the  name  of  the  Com- 
tnander  in  Chief,  for  Uie  same  reasons  only  tliat  *  the  naniM  of 
Cato  or  HamUn  are  introduced  in  the  representation  of  those  dr»- 
tnalic  productions/  Some  of  our  readers  will  jierhaps  obsijrve 
&  slight  degree  of  confusion  iu  the  composition  of  this  sentence ; 
but  all  criticism  of  tliat  kind  must  be  completely  subdued  by  <^  con^ 
sideration  of  the  indulgent  forbearance  which  it  evinces  toward« 
Lord  Weliingtou — Lieutenant-General  Tarleton  is  satisfied  witli  in* 
'  troduciiig  his  namCf  when  it  is  evident  that  the  precedent  which  he 
quotes  would  have  juslitied  liis  bststing  on  bis  Lordsliip's  comiug 
ever  to  defend  hiij  measures,  iu  person;  as,  except  in  one  tamont 
but  solitaiy  instance,  we  believe  the  penom  of  Hamlet  and  Cat© 
have  been  considered  quite  ;is  essential  to  the  representation  of  tbs 
4rainai '  as  the  introduction  of  the'u-  namei^.' 

We  lind  in  oue  version  of  tlie  Gcuend's  speech,  that  be  even  bed 
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^  tlje  aiTability  to  declare  that  be  did  not  mean  '  to  enter  into  any 
pivalry  with  Lord  Weliingion,'  and  it  13  added  liiat  this  declaration 
*as  received  by  the  audience  "  vi  ith  a  universal  laugh.'  This 
lively  token  of  approbation  must  have  been  as  flaUering  to  the 
gallant  orator,  us  it  was  niortityiiig  tu  those  bietots  in  military  affairs 
vho  80  obstinately  iii&ist  on  Lord  Welliiigton'js  superior  ability  in 
he  j^cietice  and  practice  of  war.  But  while  we  admire  Lieuteu- 
nt-General  Tarleton,  Jet  us  not  be  unjust  to  Ivord  Welliug- 
on,— it  is*  to  him  no  slight  honour  to  be  couipared^  even  in  a 
ssing  thought*  with  an  officer  of  whom  there  is  a  very  fine  print 
epresenttiig  hiin  in  the  very  act  of  diawing  on  hi.s  boots  prepara- 
tory to  taking  the  field;  \vho  has  served  in  the  distant  and  arduous 
coniinuiid  of  a  district  in  Ireland,  %vho  aftwvards  lad  coirfided 
him  the  mililary  care  of  Bsth  and  Bristolj  and  the  county  of 
Somerset,  and  to  wlioni  is  intrusted,  as  wg  have  already  hinted, 
he  frontier  citadel  which  protects  Northumberland  from  the  in- 
sds  of  the  Scottish  invader. 

It  is  now  our  pissing  duty  to  notice  a  few  of  those  graces  of 
Composition  v  hich  render  this  harangue  so  fascinating.  We  are 
btruck  particularly  with  the  variety  and  aplendour  of  imjgery  which 
dorn  the  following  pa^isage. 

*  They'  (the  ministers)  '  conceive  that  a  war  upon  the  Continent  will 
tsen  the  military  power  of  Buonnparle,  will  protect  our  allies  the 
paniards  and  Portu£»ue2e,  and  will  delay,  or  ultimately  defeat  the  in- 
'sion  of  the  British  isles;  on  the  contrary,  1  contend  that  such  opi- 
«to«s,  with  our  limited  population,  speaking  comparatively  of  it  with 
tibe  population  of  ICurope,  will  otTer  up,  as  unoecejisary  victims,  the 
bei>t  soldiers  of  Britain  ;  will  not  avail  ultimately  in  the  del'ence  of 
our  allies,  as  the, integrity  of  British  resources  can  alone  give  us  pre- 
sent security,  and,  in  a  moie  remote  degree,  afford  B.p(ii/U  and  a  beattm 
of  rallif  and  trdemptiaa  to  I  he  prostraU  nations  of  Europe,'  pp.  8,  9. 

This  imuge  of  a  *  beacon  redeeming  the  prostrate/  and  tlie  nofel 
use  of  the  term  '  rally,'  appear  to  ns  amply  to  justify  the  gallant 
orator's  confession  of  the  '  boldness  of  hia  tongue  bold,  however, 
an  ilie  phrase^;  are,  we  believe  that  we  underiitand  his  meaning, 
and  we  cordially  a^^'ree  with  him,  that  it  must  he  in  a  very  *  retuoto 
'  _  ee*  indeed,  that  the  system  ^vhich  he  recommenda  could  as- 
ist  either  in  rallying  or  redeeming  the  nations  of  Europe, 

Who  can  avoid  sympathizing  with  his  audience,  when  he  says,  of 
Sir  John  Moore,  *  I  hope  t^ie  committee  will  pardon  ine,  if  I  employ 
a  few  moments  in  giving  a  rapid  sketch,  yet  faithful  portrait,  of  this 
meritorious  officer.*- — We  expect  now  that  a  panegyric  is  at  hand ; 
but  General  Tai  leton  is  no  such  vulgar  master  of  the  art  of  emo- 
tion, and  to  our  infinite  delight  and  astonishment,  we  find  that  his 
feelings  on  this  subject  are  altogether  inexpreisible,  and  that  he 
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lacet  his  grief  for  tbe  loss  of  Sir  John  Moore,  wiih  an  itmmated 
'  Mon  to  the  memory  of  Getteral  Wolfe.    With  great  art,  how- 
ver,  he  afterwards  unites  these  interesting  subjects. 

*  Posterity,'  he  patheticiiU)*  adds,  '  in  regretting  the  premature  COfl- 
clusion  of  sMch  valuable  lives,  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  marke;! 
diference  which  resulted  from  their  deaths. — They  both  fought  anti 
conquered, — Wolfe  executed  the  plan  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  ami 
a  victory  gave  England  possession  of  Quebec  and  Canada;  Moore  ww 
employed  by  thi^se  ministers/  {not,  we  supposcv  Lord  Chatham's  cabi- 
netO  *  and  although  he  evinced  genius,  intrepidity,  and  consiancy, 
which  he  sealed  with  his  blood,  bis  array  embarked  with  a  heavy  iosi 
and  great  difficulty,  and'  (here,  of  course,  we  expect  that  the  paraliel  is 
to  fail,  and  the  marked  d^erence  to  appear,  but  no)  *  and  the  French 
forces  have  ever  since  been  banished  trom  the  northern  province*  af 
Spain/ 

This,  we  believe,  is  one  of  the  most  stiikiiig  iustances  of  stiO' 
prize  ever  effected  by  the  art  of  an  orator.— Exjiectatiiui  13  excited 
in  a  particular  direction ;  but,  ss  Mr.  Pufi[  ingeniously  observes 
of  the  Beefeater,  *  oiie  must  not  be  loo  sure;'  for  a  moment  after 
we  lind  that  there  b  \itt\e  or  no  difference  between  the  suJbj^ts 
of  the  orator's  comparison ;  both  fought,  both  conquered,  boA 
suffered  great  lass,  both  were  kilted,  and  the  French  were  banished, 
in  both  cases,  out  of  the  provijice  which  was  the  object  of  the  contest. 

In  the  same  style,  General  Tarletoa  alludes  to  the  siege  of  Li^ie, 
in  179^,  and  the  expedition  to  WalcUeren  m  1809;  hut  we  canoot 
permit  oiuselves  to  say  more  on  these  points,  than  that  he  evinces 
his  deep  hiijtorical  reading  by  mformii^  us  that  the  foj  mer  was  con- 
ducted by  Prince  Eugene,  and  Im  accuracy  in  asserting,  that  the 
latter  enterprize  received  the  thanks  of  parliament,  a  fact  of  which 
we  beiitjve  the  public  were,  unlij  it  was  vouched  by  tiie  Lieute- 
oant-Geueral,  in  absolute  ignorance. 

Nor  is  his  geographical  knowledge,  or  the  modesty  ^ith 
which  he  avails  himself  of  it,  less  remarkable;  for  he  observes 
tliat  *  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate  the  different  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  mountains,  which  were  occupied  by  the  aJlics,  or  the 
rivers  that  were  passed,  between  the  frontier  of  Portugal  and  tl*e 
neighbourhood  of  Coimbra,  which  stands  almost  iu  view  of  the 
Atlantic  oceaii/  Again,  be  Siiys,  with  equal  succinctneBa,  and,  we 
bdieve,  with  equal  accuracy,  tliat  *  the  map  of  the  Peniusuta  shows 
&e  Pjranees,  the  frontier  of  Portngai,  and  the  French  position  al 
Sftntarem/  Of  the  two  former  facts,  we  were  already  aware; 
the  latter,  we  own,  is  somewhat  new  to  us,  and  we  Uierc' 
fore  ratlier  regret  tliat  he  has  not,  in  a  note  at  least,  iipecified 
the  map  to  wliith  he  alludes.  On  another  occasion,  however,  he 
feeit  it  iadispeu^bie  to  be  more  €Xpliat  qsl  circumstances  of  I9- 
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cality,  and,  accordingly,  he  states  to  the  House  of  Commons  the 
flingular  fact  of  *  the  contiguity  of  Woolwich  to  the  water/  mean- 
ii^,  as  we  suppose,  the  river  Thames,  thoi^h  the  context  would 
appear,  in  some  degree,  to  justify  an  opinion  that  in  the  Lieute- 
nant-General's map  this  arsenal  is  laid  down  on  the  sea-side,  and 
opposite  to  some  pohit  of  the  shores  of  the  Continent. 

We  feel  that  we  are  proceeding  to  greater  length  than  even  the 
merit  of  this  work  will  warrant;  hot  we  cannot  refrain  from  im- 
parting to  our  readers  General  Tarleton's  conjecture  on  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  attack  at  Busaco.  '  Some  Portugueze  had  e3>^ 
poused  the  French  side  of  the  question,  and  it  therefore  occurs  to 
me  that  the  Gallo-Portugueze  persuaded  the  French  General  to  try, 
.at  all  risks,  an  attack  on  the  British  and  Portugueze  when  formed 
into  one  line.' 

This  is  generous ;  this  is  noble.  He  will  not  insult  over  a  van- 
quished enemy ;  he  will  not  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  beaten  foe,  by 
attributing  either  misconduct  to  him,  or  ability  to  ouir  own  com-» 
mander ;  but  finding,  or  rather  fancying  that  there  was  in  the  ene* 
my*8  ranks  a  poor  Portugueze  renegado,  he  dexterously  charges  all 
upon  him ;  and  a  certain  Marquis  D'Alomo  is  the  victim  whom  he 
decorates  with  Lord  Wellington's  wreaths,  and  sacrifices  at  the 
aame  moment  to  Massena's  iisune. 

We  are  now  reluctantly  obliged  to  close  our  observations  on 
this  interesting  performance.  The  Lieutenant  General,  like  Cal- 
chas  of  yore,  is  not  only  great  in  council  and  the  field,  but  also 
partakes  the  gift  of  prophecy.  May7i;  Ketxmv,  like  the  ancient,  he 
obviously  is ;  our  readers  will  probably  console  themselves  with  ad- 
.ding  that  he  is  also,  at  least  in  one  sense  of  the  words,  Mdvhs  xoxo^ 
— He  prophesied  that  the  denunciations  of  the  Moniteur  were  about 
to  be  fulfilled,  and  the  English  driven  into^the  sea — that  Lord  Wel- 
lington's conduct  *  must  inevitably  lead  to  disaster  and  destruc- 
tion ;*  that  *  a  large  proportion  of  the  navy  of  England  was  soon 
to  be  employed  to  protect  and  receive  the  surviving  combatants 
of  the  British  army that  '  Massena  and  his  master  were  bring- 
ing to  a  close  the  ^ownfal  of  British  resources,  and,  with  a  fell 
jmd  malignant  joy,  already  contemplating  a  mortal  blow  against 
.the  vitals  of  our  empire  and  our  constitution.' 

It  has  been,  in  all  ages,  the  sport  of  Fortune  to  defeat  the  ex- 
pectations and  hopes  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  mankind ;  can  we 
then  wonder  that  such  has  been  her  wanton  malice  in  the  present 
case  ?  On  the  very  evening  of  the  4th  of  March,  at  the  very  hour  when 
the  lieutenant-General  was  opening  these  dreadful  prospects  to  the 
trembling  senate  of  England,  Massena's  resolution  of  retreat  was 
taken,  the  French  army  .began  to  feel  the  agitated  dejection  of  a 
fl^ht,  the  invaders  were  about  to  become  the  pursued^  the  future 
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conqueror*  were  already  defeated.  Not  eveo  the  eloqwciU  despon- 
dency of  Lieuteiiant-General  Tarlcton  could  predict  for  our  army  the 
terror,  the  disgrace^  and  the  ruin  ivhich,  at  the  uistant  he  .spoke,  en- 
veloped that  of  the  enemy;  awd  hardly  liad  die  press  been  delivered 
of  the  production  of  whirh  we  have  endeavoured  to  express  our  ad< 
miration,  when  Lord  Wellington's  dispatches  arrived  to  defeat  the 
labourH  of  the  rirst,  and  b(a«t  the  hopes  of  a  second  edition.  We, 
however,  are  not  so  un philosophical  as  to  judge  of  merit  merely 
by  events ;  and  we  trust  that  our  observations  will  have  conviticed 
General  Tarleton  atleust,  that  the  result  of  the  campaign  in  Por- 
tugal has,  in  no  degree,  altered  our  opinion  of  his  sagacity  ; 
and  we  doubt  not  tliat  the  country  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  he  stiil  preserves  his  spirit  and  bis  principles  untJiakenj  and* 
like  the  patriot  and  philoisopher  of  old,  exckinis,  amid  tlie  re- 
verses of  fortune, 

Victrix  causa  diss  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni  ! 


Art,  VTI.  J  Dissertation  on  the  Characters  and  Sounds  of  lAf 
Chinese  LaTtgiiagci  indudittg  Tabhs  of  the  Elementary  Cha- 
racterSf  and  tf  the  Chinese  Monosifllabies,  By  J.  Marshioail. 
Printed  at  Ser  amp  ore.    18(>9»    4to.  pp.116. 

'AT  the  connTiencement  of  our  labours,*  we  laid  before  our 
readers  a  circumstantial  account  of  diie  state  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  Hirjdoa-* 
tan.  We  ventured  to  defend  the  proceedings  of  its  niembers 
agaimit  the  attacks  of  their  opponents ;  to  oflFer  some  apology  for 
tht;  quaintnesa  of  tJie  stile  tn  which  tlieir  communications  are  usu- 
ally inade^  and  to  reprobate  the  spirit  with  which  they  were 
examined.  The  writers  were  described  as  '  herds  of  low  bom 
and  low  bred  mechanics,'  whose  mindtj  were  plentifully  stored 
with  *  die  baseness  and  malignity  of  fanaticism and  represented 
not  merely  as  '  voluntary  entliusiasts/  but  as  the  most  stupid  of 
*  fools,'  and  most  disordered  of  *  madmen/  Yet  at  the  very  time 
that  these  and  tnore  contumelious  epithets  were  heaped  upon 
them,  tliose  '  low  born  and  low  bred  mechanics'  had  made  them- 
selves  masters,  not  only  of  the  various  dialects  spoken  on  th« 
peninsula  of  India,  but  nearly  of  all  the  knguages  of  Asia,  Thej 
had  completed  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  language  of 
ISengsd;  and,  as  we  then  observed,  were  prbitiii«;  die  New 
Testament  in  mofnt  of  the  other  languages  and  dialects  of  tlw 
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^East,  and,  in  four  of  them,  proceeding  %vitli  ilje  Bible.  It  might 
'have  been  expected,  that  a  regard  for  talents  and  exertions,  cer- 
tainly of  no  ordinary  cast,  would  secure  the  possessors  of  them 
^against  the  shafts  of  ridicule  ;  or,  at  least,  that  a  feeling  of  com- 
passion w  ould  opei  ate  in  favour  of  a  clasb  of  men  who,  even  sup- 
^•pfjsing  them  to  be  engaged  by  mistaken  zeal  in  a  work  of  super- 
J*erogation,  were  actuated  by  motives  purely  disinteresled ;  and  had 
toluiitaril_y  sacrificed  their  ease,  their  health,  their  friends,  and 
I'Couutrv,  without  hope  of  reward  in  this  world,  and  with  lite  cer- 
l»tainty  of  encountering  difficulties  and  dangers  of  no  common 
^ind.  Of  the  merits  of  their  labours,  whellier  literary  or  religious, 
and  those  of  their  unprovoked  assailants^  it  is  not  our  business  to 
|'«nter  into  any  comparison;  we  hasten  therefore  to  the  more 
[pleasing  task  of  ejiamining  the  work  before  us,  in  the  course  of 
vfvhich  we  think  it  will  be  manifest,  that  the  mind  of  one,  at  least, 
[f»f  those  *  low  born  and  low  bred  methauics'  is  stored  with  some- 
kfhiug  better  than  '  the  baseness  and  malignity  of  fanaticism/ 

Mr.  Marshmati,  the  author  of  the  *  Dissertation  on  the  Chi- 
Mbfise  Language,'  ia  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
establbhed  at  Serampore.  Having  acquired  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  most  of  the  language*  of  the  East,  his  attention,  it  seems, 
was  turned  towards  that  of  China,  the  acquisition  of  which  had 
hitherto  been  considered  as  a  more  arduous  undertaking  than  that 
of  all  the  rest  united.  His  vigorous  mind,  however,  soon  broke 
through  every  obstacle,  and,  in  less  than  four  years,  mastered  this 
singular  language  so  completely,  as  to  enable  hini  to  translate  a 
cia^ical  work,  writttni  more  than  2000  years  ago,  examine  two 
vokmiinous  commentaries  upon  it,  of  more  mod^^ra  date,  and,  by 
the  assistance  of  these  and  other  original  books,  to  compose  the 
preaeut  Dissertation,  which  will  be  found  as  complete  an  introdnc- 
tion  to  the  study  of  the  Cliinese  language,  as  the  Eton  grammar  is 
to  that  of  the  Greek. 

The  ideas  of  Mr.  Maj-shman  are  communicated  in  so  modest 
and  unussuming  a  manuer,  and  throw  so  much  light  on  &  subject, 
curious  in  itself,  and  but  little  understood,  diat  we  cannot  deny 
ourselves  the  sati-sfaction  of  accompanying  him  through  his  *  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Characters  andSuunds  of  die  Chinese  Language*^ — 
*  a  language  of  which'  he  intimates  that,  *  the  infonuatlon  com- 
municated bears  a  stronger  resemblance  to  a  transient  flash  which 
serves  merely  to  dlacover  the  size  of  an  object,  without  conveying 
any  distinct  idea  of  its  shape,  than  to  that  steady  light  ^n  h\di  gives 
us  an  opporttmity  of  contemplating  it  at  leisure,  and  forming  a 
just  idea  of  its  proportions.'— p.  I. 

Notliing  dazzled  by  these  false  lights,  he  has  steadily  proceeded 
in  hia  investigation  of  the  principles  of  the  Chinese  language, 
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as  laitl  down  ia  CbiGese  books  ;  the  roauU  of  which  is  lie  f»tH 
coiujctionj  *  that,  though  toully  difteient  in  its  nature,  it  is  iitde 
lean  regular  in  its  formation^  and  scarcel)'  more  difficult  of  acqui- 
sition, than  the  Sungscrltj  the  Greek,  or  even  the  Latin  language.* 

Mr.  Marsh  man  soon  discovered,  that  as  words,  in  other  lyn- 
gnages,  are  formed  by  tJie  combination  of  certain  t^ynibok  termed 
letters,  so  are  Chinese  diaracters  constructed  by  the  union  of  cty- 
tain  imitations  of  the  objects  of  sense.  Tiiis,  he  says,  brought  to 
hia  recollection  an  ijbservation  by  the  author  of  Hermes.  *  Every 
medium  through  winch  we  exhibit  any  thing  to  another's  contem- 
plation, is  eidier  derived  from  natuial  aUndnteSf  and  then  it  is  ua 
imitatio/i,  or  from  arbitraty  accidents^  and  then  it  is  a  ft^mbol — 
thus,  the  words  mmmtaiu  and  river^  \?hich  do  not  exhibit  tfie  letist 
idea  of  tliese  two  objms,  except  by  arbitrary  association,  must 
necessarily  be  it)/;f{  m  vX%n  characUrSf  intemled  ai 

imitations  of  natural  objects,  may  form  the  basis  of  another  me* 
dium  of  communicating  ideas  totally  different  from  the  s^/mboHc 
medium.' — '  This/  adds  Mr.  Marsimian,  '  at  oucc  describes  and 
defines  the  Chinese  characters,  Hiey  are  imiinfions  of  natural 
object Sf  combined  in  a  variety  of  forms,  in  order  to  exliibit  tJiiiiga 
and  ideas  '*  to  the  contemplation  of  others/' ' — ^p.  6. 

He  now  proceeds  to  llxe  consideration  of  his  subject,  under  the 
three  following  heads^  ou  each  of  wliicli  we  »\iall  oflcr  some  obser- 
vations, 

1.  Remarks  on  the  Chinese  characters. 

2.  The  sounds  or  die  pronunciation  of  tjic  Chinese  characters. 
Remarks  ou  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  Chinese 

I*.  The  system  of  the  written  language  of  China,  complicated 
as  it  appeari;  ou  a  superficial  viewj  turns  out,  in  tact,  to  be  ex- 
tjemely  simple,  and,  when  the  characters  are  properly  resolved  into 
their  constituent  elements,  and  the  knowledge  of  tJiese  previously 
acquired,  is,  it  would  sjeem,  not  only  easy  of  coniprelieu8ion»  but 
possessed  of  advantafjes  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  alpha- 
betical language,  llie  number  of  these  elements  amomita  only 
to  two  hundred  and  fourteen,  which  are  called  by  tho  ChiiK'se  Tac' 
moo,  or  motht  r  characters,  and  sometimes poi/y  ov  rulin*!  cliaracterti; 
but  they  have  generally  been  distinguislied,  by  tlie  European  mi»- 
aionariea  in  China,  by  the  name  of  liaves  or  A'eys.  By  the  various 
combination.^  of  theiie  mother  characters^  or  "f  one  or  more  ul 
thtm,  with  p;»rts  of  others,  are  all  llu-  charsicters  in  the  language 
produced.  The  importanre*  therefore,  of  acquiring  a  peitVct 
knowledge  of  dicni,  as  the  first  step  to  that  uf  die  ianiruage,  must 
h&  obvious :  aitd^  to  facilitate  Ibii),  Mr,  Marbittnan  has  very  pro- 
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perly  printed  them,  in  two  tables,  in  which  thej  are  arranged  in 
seventeen  classes,  the  number  of  lines  in  each  element  correspond- 
ing with  the  number  of  the  class  in  which  it  is  to  be  found.  The 
name  of  each  element  is  also  annexed,  and  a  small  figure  super- 
added, to  denote  the  proper  accent;  next  follows  the  signi6catioD, 
and  at  the  end  are  figures  expressing  the  number  of  characters 
classed  under  each  element  in  a  particular  dictionary  consulted  by 
the  author.  Thus,  at  one  view,  the  reader  is  presented  with  a  coib- 
plete  synopsis  of  the  whole  language,  and  the  system  upon  which 
It  is  founded. 

*  Relative  to  the,  origin  of  these  elementary  characters,  we  are  left 
wholly  to  conjecture.  •  The  invention  of  twenty-four  elements  which, 
void  of  meaning  themselves,  should  yet  constitute  words,  signifying  by 
compact  distinct  ideas,  has  been  esteemed  so  extraordinary,  as  almost 

transcend  the  powers  of  the  human,  mind.  Whether  this  mode  of 
expressing  ideas,  or  the  imitative  adopted  by  the  Chinese,  be  the  most 
ancient,  it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  but  the  latter  seems  more  simple 
and  obvious.  However  difficult  it  might  be  to  invent  and*  combine 
letters,  so  as  to  form  words,  to  which  ideas  were  to  be  affixed,  it  would 
be  natural  for  a  person,  who  wished  to  retain,  or  convey  to  another, 
the  idea  of  an  object,  to  trace,  in  some  rude  manner,  an  imitation  or 
character  which  might,  in  his  opinion,  serve  to  represent  it.  This  is 
evident,  not  only  from  the  example  of  travellers  and  others  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  principles  of  drawing,  but  even  from  the  practice  of  child- 
ren, who,  in  their  juvenile  frolics,  often  amuse  themselves  in  thus  at- 
tempting to  pourtray  objects  which  forcibly  strike  their  attention. 

*  The  first  efforts  of  this  kind'  would  probably  be  made  in  delineating 
objects  of  sense,  and  principally  those  of  sight ;  which,  on  examining 
the  elementary  characters  of  the  Chinese,  we  find  to  be  the  case. 
Whether  these  imitations  would  bear-any  particular  likeness  to  the 
thing  riepresented,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  that  this  miglit  be  the 
design  of  them  is  more  than  probable,  but  that  the  resemblance  should, 
in  many  cases,  be  so  exact,  as  of  itself  to  demonstrate  the  object  re- 
presented, is  scarcely  to  be  expected.  Nor  is  any  thing  of  this  kind 
mtended  to  be  affirmed  respecting  the  elementary- characters.  They 
are  laid  before  the  reader  simply  as  such ;  and  every  man  will  judge 
for  himself  respecting  any  real  or  imaginary  resemblance  between 

^  toOt  the  head ;  ,3p^  ^^oo,  the  hand ;  iX*^,^  sin,  the  heart ; 


koo,  the  mouth;  and  the  characters  by  which  they  are  repre- 


sented.'— p.  11. 

That  the  imitative  mode  of  expressing  ideas  was  antecedent  to 
the  invention  of  any  alphabet,  is,  we  believe,  as  certain  as  that  the 
oral  preceded  the  written  language.  If  it  were  possible,  notwithstand- 
ing in  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  any  doubt  could  be  entertained 
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of  the  existence  of  letters  among  the  Greeks  in  the  age  of  Homer' 
it  is  at  any  rate  manifest  from  the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achil- 
les, that  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  art  of  painting— an  art  which, 
ill  it<i  rudest  state,  can  hardly  be  conceivtzd  to  exist,  without  sug- 
gesting to  the  mind  a  train  of  ideas  which  must  lead  to  fjOmething 
approximating  to  a  written  character.  In  fact,  *  tiie  practice  of 
children  in  their  juvenile  frolics*  is  precisely  what  may  naturaJly  be 
supjiosed  to  take  place  among  a  people  in  a  state  of  barburism,  or 
just  enteiing  on  that  of  civilization.  The  imitation  of  the  form 
of  ai)  object  woidd  serve  as  the  sign  for  conveying  the  impreseion 
of  the  original  to  the  mind,  'ihe  rudest  attempt  of  dii*  kmd,  on 
record,  is  probably  thul  of  the  Patagiiniun!*  of  St.  JuHen,  who 
had  no  belter  mode  of  representing;;  the  ship  of  Sir  John  Harbo- 
rout];h,  than  by  erectmg  poles  in  the  midst  of  bushes.  The  wild 
Hottentots  oi  Southern  Africa  have  advanced  a  step  beyond  tliis; 
being  in  the  habit  of  drawing,  ou  the  smooth  sides  of  their  caves, 
the  figures  of  tlie  animals  peculiar  to  the  deserts  which  they  inha- 
bit, together  with  representations  of  their  persecutors,  the  Dutch 
boori?,  in  a  variety  of  postmes ;  sometimes  accompanied  with  lines 
and  marks,  intended  probaldy  to  expresa  number  and  quality. 
The  puitited  rull  of  the  Mexicans  went  yet  farther  .  it  conveyed  to 
MonleKuraa  a  detailed  account  of  the  number,  rank,  and  equip- 
ment of  the  invaders  of  their  country. 

In  like  manner,  although,  m  Mr,  Marshman  sajs,  '  we  are  left 
to  conjecture*  vi'ith  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Cfimese  ekmentary 
characters,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  origuially,  they  were  reprc- 
senlatii)n3  or  outlines  of  sensible  objects.    All  the  Chinese  philolo- 

tists  agree  in  this  point ;  but  they  contend  that  such  were  not  the 
rst  eliorts  to  establish  a  written  character-  The  broken  and 
unbroken  lines  of  Fo-skee^  the  founder  of  theeuipire,  variously  dij*- 
posed  in  circles,  squares  and  p  dygous,  which  constitute  the  moat 
ancient  of  their  records,  the  Ye-king,  are  considered  by  them  as 
the  original  language  at  China  ;  but  as  all  attempts  have  failed,  and 
among  otheis,  that  of  Confucius^  to  give  any  plausible  evplauaiion 
of  this  ancient  record,  the  intention  of  it  must  be  considered  as 
doubt  (uL 

With  regard  to  the  present  characters,  the  most  accredited  of 
their  historians,  ■Se-ma-tsiefi,  traces  them  back  to  the  reign  lioan^- 
tetj  about  2,jOO  yeajrs  before  Christ ;  at  which  assumed  period  their 
Origin  is  sufficiently  marked  by  a  resemblance  to  the  objects  which 
they  weie  employed  to  represent.  Many  of  these  have  been  pre- 
served in  succtssive  editions  of  llieir  ancient  books,  others  on  seala 
of  agate,  cups  of  serpentine  islone,  vases  of  porcelune,  and  a  va- 
riety of  articles  etjlkcted  as  objects  of  taste.  Several  are  con- 
tained in  the  letter  of  P^re  Amiot,  addressed  from  Pekin  to  the 
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Royal  Society  of  London.    It  tliere  appears  that  /^N  originally  re- 


i  These  instances  are  sufficient  to  shew,  that  Chinese  characters 
were  originally  intended  as  sc>  many  signs  of  sensible  objects,  and 
that  they  '  bore  a  likeness  to  tlie.  thing  represented,'  For  the  tndi-> 
vidual  objects,  first  srJccted  to  tbnn  the  basis  of  the  grand  medium 
of  couiniunication,  we  njust  refer  to  the  two  tables  of  the  elemen- 
tary characters,  where,  as  Mr.  Manihniiui  observes,  we  shall  find 


P  They  include  the  most  remarkable  objects  of  nature,  as  the  sun,  the 
tnoon,  a  river,  a  mountain,  fire,  water,  earth,  wood,  stone,  &c,  ;  the 
principal  parts  of  a  house ;  as  well  as  those  litensils  most  in  use,  as  a 
knife,  a  spoon,  (or  chop-stick,)  a  seat,  a  box,  a  stiiff,  itc,  nor  are  the 
grand  supports  of  life  Diuittfd,  grain,  pulse,  tlesh,  fish,  &tc,  not  die  pri- 
mary rdations  of  Ufc,  futla-r,  mother,  son,  daughter,  however  difficult 
to  be  reprcbentcd.  We  find  not  only  characters  to  denote  the  body,  but 
also  the  soul  or  spirit,  as  wtil  as  ceitain  articles  of  worship.  Qualities, 
though  somewhat  more  dirticult  of  represcnriitiun,  are  not  wholly  omitledj 
although  the  elementary  characters  expressive  of  these  scarcely  amount 
to  thirty  ;  among  which  will  bu  found  however  such  aa  are  most  obvious 
to  the  senses,  as  straijiht,  crooked,  ofreat,  small,  high,  &c.  To  express 
actions  by  appropriate  symbols  would  seem  still  more  difficult;  accord- 
ingly we  find  that  this  dlass  la  evt^n  smaller  than  the  forep;oing ;  a  fe\r 
however  are  admitted  which  sic^nify  the  most  common  actions  of  life  ; 
such  aa,  to  see,  to  speak,  to  walk,  to  run.  &c.  Such  then  are  the  ideas 
represented  by  ihii;se-  elements,  which,  as  they  compose  the  other  charac- 
ters, may  be  justly  termed  tlie  Alpjiabet  of  the  Ckmesc  Language,  or 
jMITATtve  medium  of  coummumeation/  (pp.  12,  13). 
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Much  as  sirlmire  the  ingenuity  of  this  '  Imitafive  Aiphahet,^ 
cannot  be  blind,  to  the  defective  aud  injudlcioiiJi  selection  of  ih« 
objects  representtd  by  the  characters,  the  greater  part  of  wbichf  as 
P  live  formedy  observed,  are  but  ill  suited  to  a  general  classificatiott 
1  of  ideas  under  their  respective  elementary  beads.  No  stronger 
'  proof  of  this*  is  wautingj  than  tlie  inequality,  in  point  i>f  number, 
of  the  characters  arraitged  under  each  element-  Thus  while  tome 
^are  the  roots  or  primitives  of  fourteen  or  tifteen  hundred  characters, 
others  can  boast  only  of  two  or  three,  and  some  of  them  in  fact  a.re 
exploded  aStogether, 
'It  may  not  be  un entertaining  to  the  curious  mind,  to  notice 
Uht'  digne  of  proportion  in  which  these  respective  elements  enter  into 
till**  cuiupo&ition  of  tlie  other  characters,  CAyu,  grass  or  vegetation 
in  {/cneriil,  soi,  wat«r,  *infl  mouk,  wood,  hohl  the  Hist  rank,  the  h\ltcr 
leaving  1232  churacters  into  which  it  enters;  soi^  water,  1333  i 
tnd  choUi  vpgetatitui,  no  less  ihiin  1423 »  The  eh-mcnts  which,  next  to 
tliese,  receiv  e  the  groaie^t  nviinbcr  of  characters,  are  those  whleh  i^pro- 
^ent  the  hand,  the  mouth,  and  the  heart,  the  first  standing  at  the  bead 
bf  1012  ;  the  second  claiming  as  its  quota  ^83  ;  and  the  diird  ,936-  Jtfef, 
he  elcmpnt  for  a  woman,  ranks  next,  standing  at  the  head  of  834  ;  while 
pin  that  for  a  man,  inclijcles  only  729  ;  hut  wt/,  the  element  intended  to 
denote  reptiles,  has  underneaih  it  a  class  containing  804.  After  these 
follow  gnitt,  a  word,  which  includes  in  its  clasi  734  ;  and  kyam  or  kym^ 
gold,  under  wtiich  are  placed  7 19  characters,  5ee,  tlie  character  for  silk, 
or  any  thing  fine  and  delicate,  and  cAoA%  a  bamboo^  that  notable  instru- 
ment of  ^^oveminent  among  the  Chinese,  claim  each  an  equal  number, 
namely  672.  Yok,  Jlesh,  mn,  a  mmmtain,  mook^  the  eye,  and  cAok, 
the  foot,  rank  next,  and  include  each  ol'  them  somewhat  more  ill  an  500 
characters  ;  as  does  niftp,  the  element  expressive  of  a  bird.  The  ele- 
ments which  represent  earth,  stone,  disease,  clothing,  and  jt'wekt 
contain  each  somewhat  above  400  chamcters  in  their  respective  dashes; 
as  do  Hja,  a  horse,  and  khin  a  dog  ;  while  ^ui  a  day  ;  tou,  a  knife  ;  che(, 
a  place  ;  mie^  rice  ;  and  cAeok,  morion,  stand  each  at  tlie  head  of  some- 
what more  than  300.  Thus,  i/tirt^  of  theJie  elements,  expressive  of  the 
primary  olyects  of  sense,  enter  into  the  composition  of  nearly  twentif 
/Aowjo/m/ characters,  which  probably  consritulcthe  better  halt' of  tbccha- 
racters  included  in  the  liiRffuage.' 

*  If  some  elements  however  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  rrri/  <^reat 
number  of  chanictem,  others  will  be  found  to  have  so  few,  to 
entitle  them  to  a  place  among  the  elements.    The  six  char.  i  ich 

compose  the  class  of  one  stroke  beside  being  all  obsolete,  except  v«'»  one* 
include  tojjether  only  95  characters,  and  one  of  them  only  rwo.  Amoii|$ 
those  con«i.ting  of  many  .strokes,  are  to  be  found  40,  the  respeciiv* 
clam-ss  of  which  contain  no  more  than  20  characters  each,  and  some  of 
them  only  ten  ;  the  whole  40  contaming  only  615.  Then?  are  othcfs, 
which  contain  from  20  to  33  each ;  the  agcrrenate  amounting  to  557. 
Thus  etghtp-Jhur  of  these  element*  ineludo,  in  the  whole  of  their  clasjiei, 
only  1427  characters,  which  is  but  four  more  than  the  number  placed 
under  thuu^  vegctalion,  &c,'  (in  1 4.) 

Hence 


I 


I 
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Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  effective  elements  amount  only  tt> 
about  om  hundred  and  thirty ;  und  that  the  temainder  occur  in 
composition,  nearly  in  the  same,  or  even  a  less  proportion  than  th9 
letteis  X  and  z  in  the  EngUsh  language.  This  fact,  which  we  con- 
sider as  completely  established,  must  aflFord  considerable  satisfaction 
to  those  who  incline  to  study  the  Chinese  language,  especially  when 
they  are  farther  informed,  that  tlie  whole,  that  is  the  useful  and- 
practical  part  of  it,  contains  only  about  thirty-Jive  thousand  cha^ 
raCters.  For  although,  by  the  permutation  of  the  214  elements,  the 
number  might  be  extended  almost  to  any  amount ;  yet  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  character  into  common  use  is  an  innovation,  whidfi 
nothing  short  of  the  Imperial  sanction  can  force  upon  the  old  ests^ 
blishment. 

The  language,,  then^  being  thus  limited,  the  probability  is  that, 
in  the  operation  of  combining  the  letters  of  an  European  alphabet 
to  form  syllables,  and  the  elementary  characters  of  the  Chinese  to 
form  compounds,  the  advantages  will  preponderate  on  the  side  of 
Ae  latter ;  for  this  plain*  reason,  that  they  are  made  up  of  signifi- 
cant or  expressive  elements,  which  is  not  the  case  either  with  regard 
to  the  formation  of  syllables  or  words  in  other  languages.  We 
are  inclined,  therefore,  to  agree  with  Mr.  Marshman  in  supposing 
the  Chinese  characters  much  easier  to  acquire,  than  the  Sanscrit 
alphabet,  whicH  has  more  than  six  hundred  combinations  of  syllabic 
characters  perfectly  distinct ;  and  we  think  it  probable  that  a  Chi- 
nese youth,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  two  hundred  and  four- 
teen elementary  characters,  stands  on  much  higher  ground,  with 
respect  to  ^farther  acquaintance  with  the  language,  tlian  an  English 


Dyche  has  collected  to  the  number  at  least  of  two  thousand,  and 
which,  though  destitute  of  meaning,  are  in  reality  the  elements  of 
the  English  language/  But  though  we  admit  the  fact,  we  must 
protest  against  the  aptitude  of  Mr.  Marshman's  illustration.  If  the 
elements  of  the  English  language  are  to  be  extended  beyond  the 
ty^enty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet,  we  should  suppose  that  its  sig- 
nificant monosyllables,  especially  those  from  Teutonic  radicals, 
might  take  precedence  of  those  combinations  of  lettiers*' which 
Dyche  has  collected,*  and  which,  we  hope,  are  in  a  state  of  rapid 
progress  from  the  school-room  ttf  the  grocer's  shop.  In  pouit  of 
fact,  the  English  monosyllables  significant  of  the  '  objects  of  sense', 
are  ten  times  more  numerous  than  the  significant  elements  of  the 
Chinese  language ;  apd  we  can,  therefore,  see  no  reason  why  an 
English  youth,  employed  in  acquiring  sense  as  well  as  sound,  should 
liot  stand  on  an  equality,  at  least,  with  one  of  China :  but  let  U9 
bear  Mr.  Marshman. 

'  Unite,  for  instance,  two  of  these  syll^ic  elements,  bar  and  her* 


syllables  *        bk,  bli,  8cc.  which 


These 
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hese  indcrd  form  a  word,  which  convej-s  a  complrtc  idea,  namely, 
that  of  a  man  accustomed  lo  shavp,  but  disjoin  thorn,  and  what  assbiance 
they  afford  in  guiding  the  mind  to  the  meaning  of  the  compound 
[Word,*  or  even  in  rccollccirng  it  when  known  i  this  however  is  seldom  thfl 

case  with  the  Chinese  elements.    If  we  take  the  character 

which  denotes  the  man  who  shaves,  or,  more  properly,  the  operation 
itself,  we  shall  find  that,  although  it  might  be  difficult  to  guess  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  from  merely  viewing  the  eleincnts  of  which  it'is  com  posed, 


tou,  the  instrument,  or  the  action  of  cutting,  and 


re- 


fpect ;  yet  when  nnce  known,  these  may  assist  the  mind  in  recollectin|» 
the  character  by  uswciation  of  ideas*  What  is  there  again  in  the  elements 
of  the  English  word  hitrit^  wHSch  would  either  suggest  the  idea  of  tire,  or 
enable  a  person  to  recal  it  when  known,  otherwise  than  by  arbitraiy 

- JwuHf  which 


asiiociation  ?  whereas  in  the  Chinese  character 


has  beneath 


fOf  the  character  for  fire,  and  above,  the  character 


mok,  wood,  repeated,  to  denote  a  forest,  it  requires  little 


bour  to  recal  the  idea.    The  same  may  be  said  of 


gao,  bun- 


sukj  eat;  and  of  a  thou- 


gaOf  I,  and 

sand  others.  The  Chinese  then,  formed  on  the  imitative  plan,  from  sig- 
nificant eleraents,  must  possess  advantages,  with  respi-ct  both  to  prior 
acquisition  iind  subsef|vient  recollection,  which  are  found  in  few  lan- 
guages formed  on  the  symbolic  plan.'  (pp.  201 .) 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  recollect  that,  in  our  review  of  tho 
Ta-tsing-ieU'leef  we  explaintd  (lie  principles  upon  %v]uch  the  com- 
bination of  the  elements  into  compound  characters  is  groiiiided  { 
that  we  considered  the  plan  as  admirably  adapted  for  the  ground* 
work  of  an  universal  language,  but  marred  in  the  exeriitioii ; 
that  the  scarcity  of  the  rcpresentaLiom  of  general  ideaa»  in  the  ele- 
mentary characters,  luifitied  them  for  a  systematic  clasijilication  of 
objects ;  and  that  chaticc  or  caprice  appeared  to  have  led  to  the 
adoption  of  many  of  thorn.  The  luniitious  view  which  Mr. 
Marsliman  has  taken  of  the  subject,  has  confirmed  us  in  our 


•  Mr,  Marshman  has  iioi  staled  tliis  with  his  usual  cnrrectneu. 
flirts  of  barber  ure  irt  filCt  iigiuficapt,  barb-rr,  the  man  of  the  beard. 


The  Ctfmpooot 

opinioo. 
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^opinion,  while  it  completely  dispels  tlie  illusian  of  an  universal  and 
M|khiloso^hical  character  realized  in  the  imitative  «)stem  of  Chi-^ 
^Tttese  w  nting,  however  nearly  in  theory  it  may  appear  to  approach  it. 
Stilly  however,  enough  remains  of  lliis  ingenious  fabric  to  excite  our 
admiration,  and  to  account  for  the  ejctragavaiit  notiouji  entertaiticd 
of  it  by  Founnoiit  and  others  ;  who,  relying^  on  tlje  vague  and 
declaniatury  accounts  trausmitted   by  the   French  niifjsionaries, 
assumed  as  a  fact,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  elunentary  cha- 
racters alone  would  lead  to  the  meaning  of  tlieir  various  com- 
I     binations ;  or,  in  other  words,  constituted  the  knowledge  of  the 
M'hole  language.    This  conclusion  was  drawn  from  a  supposition 
that  tliere  existed  a  constant  allinity  between  the  signiticatiou  of 
every  compound  character  and  that  of  its  component  elements. 

Njfrfr.  Marshman,  indeed,  tells  us  that  this  view  of  it  once  appeal  ed 
to  rational,  an  to  make  him,  for  some  time,  dissatisfied  with  the  ex- 
planation of  every  character,  in  which  he  could  not  recognize  the 
idea  expressed  by  its  elements.  An  examination,  however,  of  the 
imperial  dictionary  of  Kaur/g-j//ee,  convinced  him  of  his  mistake. 
He  found,  it  is  true,  the  parts  of  every  compound  character  ac- 
curately described,  but  was  seldom  gratified  m  ith  an  explanation  of 
the  meaning,  as  deduced  from  ita  constituent  elements. 

*  Indeed/  continues  he»  *  the  nature  of  things  seeras  to  forbid  our  ex- 
pecting this  in  the  Chinese  characters :  for,  not  to  say  that  a  great  part 
of  this  as  well  as  otlier  languages  on  the  symbolic  plan,  tna^  have  bttn 
formed  rather  by  chance  than  any  determinate  rule,  the  elements  of 
ihe  Chinese  language  are  liitle  more  than  two  hundred,  while  the 
Greek  i^oots  exceed  three  IhoUBand.  Whoever  considers,  therefore,  that 
variety  of  ideas  which  must  necessarily  be  expressed — sny  by  thirty 
thousand  characters — wili  perceive  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the 
meaning  of  these,  in  every  instance,  to  he  clearly  and  distinctly  de- 
duced from  the  combination  of  only  twti  hundred  and  fourteen  primary 
characters,  representing  principally  objects  of  sense.  Not  to  add, 
with  the  ingenious  Barrow,  that  the  sense  is  sometimes  so  hid  in  meta- 
phor, that  though  all  the  component  parts  of  a  character  are  well 
understood,  the  meaning  may  yet  remain  in  obscurity/    p.  23. 

This  is  doubtless  a  fair  and  correct  view  of  the  subject.  la 
many  characters,  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  arises  immediately 
out  of  their  component  elements  ;  there  are  others,  again,  whose 
signification  may  be  guessed  at  from  some  remote  affinity  with  one 
or  more  of  them ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  composition  of  t)ie 
greater  part  can  no  longer  be  traced  to  the  ideas  which  gave  iheni 

birth.    In  the  character  koong    ^  *\  a  foreigner,  for  instance, 

the 
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he  comi)onent  parts  of  which  are  ^^r  great,  aJtdt^ 

[itoortg,  a  how,  the  connection  is  not  very  apparent  between  tlw 
iWots  and  the  compound.    Yet  if  it  conld  be  sbe^n  that  the  lirtl 

Btrangi3rs  who  entered  China,  carried  bows  of  a  larger  size  llian 
[♦the  natives,  there  would  be  nothing  very  absurd  in  supposing  llietti 
have  denoted  foreiguers  by  this  name.  We  have  so  many  in- 
tofances,  in  our  own  lanp;uage,  of  words  composed  of  sigttihcaiit 
fcjfllables,  whode  raeatiing  is  yet  not  ob%'ious,  that  we  need  not  be 
|*8tarlled  on  meeting  with  siuTilfir  difficulties  in  tlie  Chinese. 

On  a  former  occasion  we  exhibited  so  many  examples  (and 
any  others  are  to  he  found  in  the  Meditatimmi  Shiic^  of  Four- 
[lont,  the  Musicitm  S/mntm  of  Bayer,  Barrow's  Travels  in  China, 
i  the  Lun-f/e  of  Confucius)  in  which  a  close  affinity  is  apparent 
Ifretwecn  the  compound  characters  and  their  el ementis,  that  we  should 
|%iot  easily  be  persuaded  to  abandon  this  beautiful  and  philosophical 
Impart  of  the  system.    That  it  may  have  been  carried  too  fur,  b  very 
probable,  and  the  French  missionaries  may  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
points,  have  exalted  Chinese  ingenuity  to  too  high  a  pitch  ;  but  that 
lit  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  original  plan  upon  which 
J  the  written  character  was  constructed,  we  have  not  only  the  te?5li- 
|jnony  of  the  Chinese  writers  of  all  ages,  but  the  more  important 
evidence  of  our  own  senses.    Were  it  necessary*  indeed,  w  e  could 
offer  a  thousand  examples,  in  all  of  which  the  compound  ideas, 
expressed  by  the  character,  are  distinctly  produced  from  the  simple 
elements.   And  if  Mr.  Marshman  was  disappointed  in  not  succeed- 
h)g  in  his  analysis  as  often  as  he  ^vished,  by  consulting  the  dictionary 
of  Kaung'ifi^e,  we  can  venture  to  assure  him  that  his  expectations 
would  have  been  amply  gratilicd  by  examining  a  Chinese  work  on 
grammar  and  pliilology,  called  Cltoue-omtt'    I'he  imperial  diction- 
ary of  Kaung-s/tee  is  to  the  Chinese  preciaely  what  that  of  Dr, 
Joiinson  is  to  us, '  a  dictiotr4i*y  of  the  languaj^e,  in  which  theokft- 
racters  are  deduced  from  their  originals,  and  illustrated  in  their  dif' 
ferent  significations,  by  examples  from  the  best  writeffi.'    It  doe^ 
this  completely^  and  it  professies  to  do  nothing  more. 
What  we  have  stated  will  sufliciendy  account  for  thedbappc^iotmeiit 
experienced  by  Mr-  Marshman ;  whom  we  were  not  displeased  to  tind 
acknowledging,  iu  almost  every  example  adduced,  that  '  the  siigot- 
fictnt  elemeiUs'  might  be  traced  in  their  compoimds.  Thus,  he  tella 
us,  a  district  or  division,  cotnposed  of  one  hundred  men,  is  pak 

jl^^,  a  compound  of  ^un  '|  ,  a  man,  and  fa  ft, 

dred. 


I 
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jfred.  •M'l/n^i^,  to  ask,  which  is  composed  of  moon,  & 

door,  and  kou,  a  mouth,  may  probably,  he  thinks,  have 

•ome  allusion  to  the  idea  conveyed ;  as  may,  also,  inttn,  to 

h^,  composed  of  moon,  ^3  and  gt^ee,  the  ear. 

But  chun  *  ^  which  is'  formed,  of 


mooUf  a  door,  and  nee         >  ^  'could  not  surely,  conii- 

oues  Mr.  Marshman,  suggest  the  idea  of  binding  up  the  feet  of  the 
feimales  from  their  birth,  in  order  to  incapacitate  them  for  this  motion 

in  riperyears/  Agam,  the  character^  gnee,  to  be  displeased) 

formed  by  sum '  'Vg^,  the  heart,  and  ton        ,  a  knife,  pAaiced 

flJxyve  it,  may,  he  thinks,  allude  to  the  pain  occasbned  by  the 
sensation ;  and  though  it  does  not  immediately  follow  that  wong 

^^dpT,  perverse,  being  composed  of  ^'■f^  fKfong,'  to-reign,  and 

^\  sum,  the  heart  '  should  be  intended  to  intimate  that  the 

heart^is  perverted  by  ambition,'  yet,  in  his  opinion,  even  '  t^as-^ 
sociation  of  ideas  assists  in  recollecting  the  character/  We  have 
taken  at  nwdom  the  fbllowing  compounds  from  the  JLwmye,  whidv 
ere  at  least  2000  old,  merely  to  shew  that  the  connection  between  the 
compound  and  simple  ideas  is  not  a  modern  invention ;  thus  ho 

^^^^ ,  ease,  comfort ;  a  compound  of  '*^>  "<^®> 

yjf  kou,  mouth.  *®  material  heaveh,  but  more 

frequently 
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frecjuenlly  the  deity,  compounded  of  ^  ^ 

j^e  one  J  lUegrea/ oHf .    p*^^  to  govern,  -whose  elenteutij 


are  /^^V  ^  bamboo,  and    ^^^3  *  clappiug 

nutse,  the  stroke  of  the  bamboo ;  a  vtry  expressive  character  to 

Chinese.  fi^^^\kkeHf  proud,  haughty,  is  corapoaed  of  Zjs^ 
^^-^'^ 

keUf  highj  and         wcr,  a  horse.    We  agree,  then,  witli  Mr. 

Marshman,  that 

*  To  those  who  iJeligbt  in  tracing  the  operations  of  ihe  mind,  in  dif- 1 
ferent  norions  and  ages,  and  in  observing  the  various  ways  in  which  it  j 
combines  the  ideiii,  it  will  bt-  entertaining  to  notice  the  association  of  ^ 
ideas  w  hich  must  have  given  birth  to  the  formation  of  many  of  these 
compounds  i  and  while  ihcir  quaintnes^  may  perhaps  occasion  a  smiJei, 
the  degree  of  connection  observable  in  them  forbids  our  thinking  they 
could  be  for  mud  etitirely  without  design,'    p.  25. 

To  assist  die  learner  iu  the  analysis  of  compoimd  characters,  se- 
veral examples  are  given  of  such  as  consist  of  diree,  four,  and 
tuore  primary  elements;  and  the  dift'erence  is  carefully  pointed 
out  between  those  nhich  contain  so  niauy  distinct  and  t^eparaie 
ones,  and  such  are  compounded  of  parts  thai  have  been  pre- 
viously united,  and  assumed  anuihcr  name  and  mmmng;  of  thil 

kind  one  example  will  be  aufticient.  poetry,  is  com- 

^sed  of  guiu  "^T  t  a  word,  thoo^  the  earth,  and 

thiifif  a  measure ;  but  the  two  latter  had  previously  been  united  in 

Uie  character  chkee,  a  temple ;  the  real  compound  parts  of 

*  poetry,'  are  therefore  *  a  w  ord'  and  '  a  temple.*  On  this  account 
Mr.  Marsh  man  very  properly  cautions  the  leanier  '  how  he  at- 
tempts to  derive  the  mtatjing  from  the  smaller  divisions  of  «  cli»- 
ttwter,  rather  than  the  larger/  p.  29. 

llie  remaining  observations  on  the  mode  of  compounding  cha- 
TCCters  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  use  to  tlie  student.  Lideed 

the 


I 
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the  principal  aim  of  the  author  seems  to  be  that  of  removing 
those,  difficulties  by  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  obstructed ;  of 
these,  not  the  least  was  that  arising  from  the  immense  number  of 
characters  required  to  be  known  by  a  proficient  in  the  language. 
This  number,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  French  missionaries, 
was  not  less  than  80,000.  So  formidable  an  undertaking  was  sufficient 
to  repress  the  most  ardfent  mind  in  the  very  outset  of  its  studies,  and, 
we  doubt  not,  has  tended  to  discourage  many  from  attemptbg  it  at 
:  all.  It  turns  out,  however,  an  exaggerated  statement,  made 
without  the  least  authority.  Mr.  Marshman  took  the  trouble  of 
ascertaining,  by  a  careful  estimate,  the  number  of  characters  con- 
tained in  Kaurig-shee^s  dictionary,  and  he  found  them  not  to  exceed 
35,000,  many  of  which  were  synonims.  This  number,  then,  may 
be  assumed  as  die  full  amount  of  tlie  effective  characters  in 
the  Chinese  language,  which  cuts  off  at  once  more  than  half  of 
the  laboiu-s  of  the  student ;  and  even  of  this  half,  one  third  is  more 
than  sufficient  for  all  the  common  purposes  of  business.  Five . 
tliou&and  characters,  indeed,  made  up  of  significant  elements,  each 
comprehending  a  distinct  and  complete  idea,  must  be  equivalent 
to  at  least  10,000  of  our  words,  a  number  which  exceeds  what 
18  required  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life. 

The  generally  received  opuiion,  then,  is  erroneous,  that  the 
characters  in  the  Chinese  language  are  more  numerous  than  the 
words  in  other  languages.  Scapula's  Lexicon  contains  about 
44j000  words,  Ainsworth's  Dictionary  more  thati  45,000,  exclu- 
sive of  nearly  10,000  proper  names,  and  Johnson's  Dictionary  full 
45,000.  To  shew  how  few  characters  are  necessary  to  compose  a 
work,  on  any  particular  subject,  we  may  observe  that  the  whole  of 
the  text  of  the  Ta-tsing-/eu-lee,  consisting  of  more  than  100,000 
characters,  does  not,  actually,  comprehend  more  than  1 ,860  different 
ones.  This  also  appears  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  work  of 
Confucius,  translated  by  Mr.  Marshman,  in  which  we  should  gue§s 
the  ndmber  of  distinct  characters  not  to  exceed  1,000.  The 
construction  of  the  language  is  extremely  simple,  and  infinitely 
less  difficult  than  the  Sanscrit,  of  which,  we  are  told  by  the  author, 
he  has  done  little  more  than  digest  the  elements,  after  a  diligent 
labour  of  seven  years  ;  whereas,  in  the  course  of  four,  he  acquired 
a  very  competent  knowledge  of  the  Chinese,  the  syntax  of  which 
he  found  so  easy,  that  the  attainment  of  about  thirty  prepositive 
and  auxiliary  characters  put  him  in  possession  of  the  whole  gram- 
mar. 

Mr.  Marshman  has  taken  some  pains  to  collect  information  re- 
specting Ae  dictionaries  of  established  reputation  in  China.  The 
earliest  work  of  this  kind,  which  is  still  appealed  to  as  high  autho- 
rity, is  mentioned,  in  the  introduction  to  the  Imperial  Dictionary, 
'  VOL.  V.  NO.  X.  B  B  a» 
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as  a  compilatton  matle  bv  tlie  learned  under  tlie  direction  of  an  - 
Empcrur  of  the  fianily  of  llie  Ihnij  wliicli  mounted  the  thronej^ 
Heai  ly  2fX)  yeurs  bcftij  e  the  CUnst'ntn  era.  Six  other  compilaliousj 
of  tiiis  kind  were  edited  at  successive  ppriods,  each  coHtaiuiiig  cor-g 
rections  and  improvements  of  that  which  imintdiately  preceded  it,  J 
and  such  additions  ;is  ^  eie  niade  to  the  laugiuige  in  the  iutervediiigj 
pefioda.    l*ht*  last  work  of  this  kind  ia  the  Dictionary  of  Kaung*^ 

*  In  this  dicfionary  are  tht'  forms,  the  names,  and  the  dilTerent  sen& 
of  tlie  cliaractt'i-s  deiidtd  and  buppftrfffdj  wiih  a  fuhiess  and  preciiion,^ 
which  scarcely  admit  of  improveincnt.  The  airan2;enient  luo  is  so 
simiile,  and  yet  so  perspicuous,  that  oml',  totally  un;TCqu:iiiited  with  the. 
Chinese  characters,  nuiy,  ia  a  few  hours,  maku  hinutlf  master  of  in 
whh  pt'rftfct  easf .  'I'hti  only  tlesidcratim  lo  iht?  study  of  the  Chinese,  T 
ii  it  tfaiislaiiun  this  ciiciionaiy  j  and  in  thin,  noihins;  is  neces!sary  be- 1 
side  merely  rendenng  it  into  English  in  the  unter  in  whicii  it  lies:  itj 
being,  in  my  opinitin,  ahnost  impossible  for  an  Kuropean  ta  alter  it  tu^ 
advantage.'    p.  108. 

H<.'i*e,  then,  is  an  exceltent  opportunity  for  the  Directors  of  lh«l 
I'-ast  lutlia  Company  to  shew  their  regard  for  the  interests  ofT 
seience,  and  to  repel  the  charge  of  neglect  which  has  samelimeJi 
been  brou^;ht  a;jainst  Oiein  oti  that  iscore.    From  the  deli*;ht] 
which  Mr.  M«r!«!im:iti  appears  to  feel  in  the  study  of  the  Chi* 
nesc  laii^iiajjej   *  a  stn%,'  he  observes,  *  which  connects  &oJ 
mneh  pleasure  with  thv  hiboitr,  that  it  will  probably  never  bel 
relidqidshcd  but  M'ith  life;" — wa  "ihould  select  him,  of  all  man- 
kind^ for  such  an  undertaking.    It  would  require  but  a  sinall^ 
of  en  CO  mage  m  en  t  to  prevail  on  fio  zealous  and  iiKluft-l 
a  student,  to  engage  in  sucli  a  cause;  and,  if  we  mayj 
judge  from  the  grent  niunher  of  characters  contained  in  the  pr*?-j 
*sent '  Dissertatign,'  and  from  the  neat  and  accurate  maimer  in  whitll 
tliey  are  executed,  the  work  might  m  well  be  carried  0)i  at  Serara*' 
pore  as  in  London.    Sticb  a  translation  woidd  supersede  the  prci-l 
jeclcd  dictionaiy  by  >'les^rs,  Lauglfes  and  De  Guignes,  from 
chamcters  collected  by  Foin  mont ;  and  a  well-timed  Itbtrality  on  the 
part  of  the  East  India  Compauyj  wodld  tliu.s  confer  on  Ivngland 
the  credit  of  giving  lo  Europe  a  work  of  miquestioni^hle  ^utliorityJ 
free  from  those  spurious  cliaracters  aud  fenced  evplaiui  lions,  whicii 
are  foisred  into  all  the  maiiLiscript  dictionaries  compiled  by  thq 
Frencii  M  issionaricii. 

*e.  We  now  come  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Marshnjan*s  book,  which 
treats  of  *  the  pronunciation  of  the  Chiiiese  characters/  which  ar 
not,  as  some  have  en-oiieously  supposed,  addressed  to  the  eye  alone, 
but  Imve  rat;h  a  name.  Were  this  indeed  not  the  cu^e,  it  vroulif 
be  a  )augua^,e  <il  oidv  for  the  Ahht*  Sceard's  academy  of  nuite;)^ 
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Matty  of  the  characters  have,  it  is  tnre,  the  same  name,  atld  henc^ 
the  proiiimciatigii  of  ihem  is  lisiljk  tf>  some  ambig;utt\;  less,  how- 
«vcrj  than  might  be  suppost'd,  from  the  great  disproportion  between 
the  number  of  characters  and  wurds,  the  former  being  to  the  latter 
et  leitMt  as  tweiilv  ti>  one.  Here  then  a  quustioii' naturally  suj^j^ests 
itseJf — Siut!«  the  Chinese  have  no  knowleJije  of  au  ylphabet,  how 
do  llsey  iicqiiire  the  hftftie  of  iiny  new  or  iiukiiown  characltr  which 
presents  itself?  The  fnct  is,  that  the  Chinese  haie  an  alphabet; 
a  regidiir  series  of  characters,  set  apart,  uiid  eiiiplt>yed  ahixost  ex* 
■chiwivelyj  as  murks  of  soiaid — ufphabet  simple  in  its  conslructioti^ 
ertettivt;  in  its  operation,  atid  capable  of  being  extended  to  the 
formation  iff  as  great  a  number  of  words,  as  arc  to  be  found  in  any 
Iangua((e  w hatever :  an  alphabet  intricately  interwoven  with  their 
•  imitative  characters and  by  the  aid  of  which,  new  sounds  are 
conveyed  lo  ull  parts  of  the  em[>ire,  and  both  new  and  old  tiana* 
mitted  from  one  generation  to  an^jtlier. 

The  sublime  invention  of  an  alplunbet,  by  wliich  tlie  figure  of 
representation  of  an  idea  was  presented  to  the  eye,  wtiile  the  somid 
of  it  reached  tlie  car,  and  both,  by  means  of  the  one  and  the 
other,  conveyed  with  equal  perjspicuity  to  the  mind,  has  always 
been  considered  so  \^'onderful  in  its  nature,  and  so  po^A'erfid  in  its 
efFectSj  as  to  transcend  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  intellect.  Yet, 
unless  we  are  mistaken,  tli^;  construction  of  the  Chinese  alphabet 
will  shew,  diat  ita  hivention  might  have  been,  and  probably  vvaf, 
the  happy  thought  of  some  individual.  This  may  be  deemed  a 
bold  assumption,  when  it  is  iccoUected,  that,  after  every  research, 
tlie  common  conclusion  has  been— that  the  invention  of  an  alpha- 
bet is  of  divine  origin.  But — nec  dem  itdersH — why  should  we 
call  in  Mipernatural  aid,  where  tlic  powers  of  die  human  mind  seem 
adequate  to  the  necessity  of  the  case?  C(mceiving  then,  as  we 
do,  that  the  close  connection  which  subsists  between  the  Chinese 
characters  and  their  alpjiabet,  now  first  brought  into  open  day  by 
Mr»  Marahman,  will  throw  very  consiiderable  light  on  the  transition 
from  hieroglyphic  to  alphabetic  writing,  we  bespeak  the  iwdiilj^euce 
of  our  readers,  while  we  endeavour,  brieliy,  to  notice  the  CHuse  to 
which  the  failure  of  former  r^jjearches  may  be  attributed ;  and  to 
explain  in  what  manner  un  alphabet  may  have  derived  its  origia 
from  hieroglyphic  characters. 

The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  tins 
inquiry,  was  their  ignorance  of  any  living  language  constructed 
op  the  imitative  system.  Their  only  resource  lay  in  the  few  de- 
tached fra^ients  of  ancient  inscriptions,  which,  though  put  to- 
gether with  the  nicest  sLill,  were  still  found  too  imperfect  to  cotH 
nect,  in  one  unbroken  cliain,  the  written  hieroglyphics  of  former 
times,  with  the  alphabets  of  modern  Europe.    Egypt  was  tlie  only 
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country  in  the  western  hemisphere,  likely  to  supply  the  deficient 
Jink  in  the  chain.  lis  magoificeiit  tempJea,  ils  cal'dcombs,  pyrainid8> 
and  obelisks,  most  of  ihem  exhibiting,  in  tlielr  numerous  inscriptions, 
the  remains  of  ancient  learning,  and  all  of  them»  the  imperishable 
jTionuments  of  ancient  greatness — those  stupendous  fabrics,  of  whicli 
llic  age  and  origin  are  placed  beyontl  the  reach  of  probaljle  con- 
jecture, could  not  but  excite  the.  alLfiition  of  mankind  and  raise  ao 
anxious  desire  to  develops  the  sigiiitication  of  those  mysterious  re- 
cords. But  all  the  explanations,  from  the  days  of  Orus  Apollo 
Abubekr  Ben  VA''ahshih,*  are  so  unsatisfactory,  and  coutrudictorjv 
that  their  tendenc}  is  rather  to  perplex  than  elucidate.  With  such 
materials  it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  the  endeavours  of 
modern  writers  should  have  failed  u>  tiuce,  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, the  passage  from  those  unkuyv^n  symbols  to  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  Long,  indt^ed,  before  any  inquiries  appear  to  have 
been  instituted,  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  had  ceased  lo  be  con- 
nected with  any  living  language,  and  were  consigned  \>  holly  to 
sacred  purposes ;  they  hud  become  the  inalrument  of  priestcraft, 
to  preserve  the  mystery  of  the  profession  from  popular  knowledge 
and  encroaclinicut, 

It  19  highly  probable,  however,  that  tlie  mysterious  inrscriptious 
on  those  magnificent  obelisks,  were  not  origtualiy,  as  Warbup* 
ton  conjectured,  subnervient  to  tJie  sacred  rites  of  the  priests,  bi 
on  the  contraiy,  were,  like  the  Chinese  characters,  the  univi 
sal  langruage  of  the  country;  an  opinion,  in  which  the  iugenioi 
President  De  Brossesf  fully  concurs.    Why,  he  itsks,  should  d>i 
have  exposed  to  the  public  eye,  inscriptions  which  the  pubii 
could  neitlier  read  nor  comprehend  ?  At  the  same  time  it  is  cei 
that,  so  early  as  die  age  of  Herodotus,  hieroglyphics  bad  ce; 
to  be  the  language  of  Eg}'pt,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  them  wi 
confined  to  the  Hierophants.    Another  language,  perhaps,  h; 
already  supersedeil  their  use,  when  Cadinuji  carried  tlie  sixteen 
lers  of  the  Phtenician  alphabet  into  Greece,  or  at  the  still  ni' 
early  period  when  Moses  quitted  Eg\pt|  as,  almost  immedia 
after  tliat  event,  and  before  the  delivery  of  the  two  tiibles 
Mount  Sinai,  he  was  coummnded,  on  the  discomfiture  of  Amel 
to  *  write  this  for  a  naemorial  in  a  b^rtk.*    Tliis,  then,  being  I 
earliest  mention  of  writing  on  record,  and  contained  in  the  ill 
ancient  as  well  as  the  most  authentic,  of  liistoricjs,  it  wo 
now  seem  a  hopeless  undertaking  to  ascertain,  at  wliat  ti 
alphabetic  writing  took  place  of  hieroglyphics  in  the  wesle 


•  Aiteiffit  aiphaltU  and  hi€r<fgl}/phifi  chnraclers  erptmnrdi  wrtum  in  AmtMr  i 
lOTO  years  «gc,  fontici  al  Cairu,  ond  translatn;d  hy  J,  Hiininier,  Sticif  larv  to  the  Am 
Uinn  iiiisiioii  (it  CormtynttmipJtr — ti  rurjtius  bmk,  and  Jew^rviJig     be  boriei  knmni, 
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world,  or  by  whom  the  former  was  invented.  The  important 
link  which  connects  them,  is  irrecoverably  lost;  and  we  gain 
tery  little,  in  the  pursuit,  by  being  told  that  the  Greeks,  gave 
ttie.  name  of  alpha  to  their  iirst  letter,,  because  it  was  the 
Phoenician  name  of  an  ox;  and  that  the  Hebrew  M  aleph  is 
Supposed  to  resemble  the  head  of  that  animal,  in  imitation  of 
trhich  the  small  alpha  a  of  the  Greeks  is  still  preserved.  Admit- 
ting  that  all  the  letters  in  the  Phoenician,  Egyptain,  and  Greek 
alphabets,  were  originally  significant  of  sensible  objects,  or  of  the 
hieroglyphics  for  which  they  were  substituted,  the  knowledge  of 
such  a  fact  could  not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  advance  the  present 
hiquiry,  or  explain  in  what  manner,  -and  upon  what  princi{Me,  the 
passage  from  the  former  to  the  latter  was  effected.  In  the  worf 
of  Abiibekr  Ben  Wdhshih,  above-mentioned,  there  is  an  alphabet 
of  this  kind,  called  Shimshim,  the  whole  of  which  appears  to  be 
taken  from  hieroglyphics  ;  but  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  the 
link  which  connects  the  objects  of  sight  with  those  of  sound  is 
wanting. 

Since,  then,  the  old  world  has,  in  vain,  been  ransacked  to  eluci- 
date this  curious  subject,  let  us  turn  to  a  new  <|uarter  of  the 
globe,  where  a  living  language  exists,  constructed,  like  that  of  an-* 
cient  Egypt,  on  imitations  of  sensible  objects ;  a  language,  used 
foy  two  hundred  millions  of  people,  and  intelligible  by  nearly  one 
diird  of  the  human  race.  Much  as  the  French,  missionaries  have 
written  on  this  subject,  they  have  afforded  but  little  information  on 
Aat  part  of  it,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  the  con- 
nection between  the  characters  and  the  system  of  sounds.  One 
of  these  gentlemen,  indeed,  has  given  us  a  laboured  ess^y  on  the  paa> 
si^e  of  hieroglyphic  to  alphabetic  writing,*  in  which,  although 
he  clearly  points  out  several  approximations  made  by  the  Chinese 
towards  an  alphabet,  he  asserts,  in  distinct  terms,  that  they  have 
not  in  the  course  of  4000  years  reached  that  invention;  or  ra- 
ther, (as  he  continues,)  *  have  been  too  wise  to  descend  to  the 
adoption  of  one.'  TTie  late  Sir  George  Staunton  was  of  opinion 
tiiat  the  intercourse  of  two  nations,  having  distinct  hierbgl3rphic 
characters,  would  lead  to  the  invention  of  an  alphabet,  each  mark- 
ifig,  in  tlie  sounds  of  its  own  characters,  the  names  of  foreign 
Objects,  merely  ais  notes  of  sound,  and  divested  of  their  usual  sig- 
luhcation.  At  Canton,  for  instance,  where  the  English  language, 
or  a  Jaigon  of  it,  is  spoken  by  all  nations,  ^  a  vocabulary  has  beeii 
publidbed  of  English  words,  in  Chinese  characters,  expressive 


*  Eaui  sar  le  pttsiage  de  T^criture  hi^roglypbique  a  I'^criture  alphabetique,  ou  rar 
la  vmaixt  dont  la  prenueie  a  po  oooduire  a  la  seconde,  par  M.  Gi&ot.  Mtvu  Chm. 
r«m.  8. 
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merely  of  sound,  for  ihc  use  of  ibc  native  inercliaut^,  laUo^  by 
Buch  m^^iift^  le^i  11  tlje  sounds  of  Eugliah  words.' 

W'e  have  only  to  observe  upon  this  pasaige,  that,  although  an 
inlercourse  of  one  hundred  and  tlfty  years  may  have-  (uoduced  a 
vocabulary,  it  has  failed  to  produce  an  alphabet.  All  fore^y 
apptiliations,  bei.  g  desigtiated  by  as  many  distinct  characters  as 
they  contain  syllables^  it  is  obvious  that,  in  pioportiou  as  the 
Tocabulary  is  extended^  will  the  iirinciple  of  an  aipliabet  be  de^ 
parted  from,  which  consists  i»  a  am-Ai  ^election  of  marks  or  let- 
tf^rs,  M'hose  CQOibined  »ou»ds  arq  appiicabk  to  the  words  of  all 
languages. 

But  it  w  ill  nnturally  be  askedj  why  the  Chinese  at  Canton,  if  in 
possession  of  a  regular  alphabet,  coatiuue  to  write  foreign  names 
m  the  common  characters,  insjtead  of  employing  dieir  seJected 
alphabetical  ones?  We  shall  probably  be  ^ble  to  explain  tliis 
seeming  ditficulty.  Theie  are  only  four  general  descriptions  nf 
people  in  Cbinsi— die  men  of  letters^llae  peasantry — the  urtili- 
cers — and  traders — die  last  of  which  staud  the  lowest  in  public 
estimation ;  yel^  it  is  with  these  only,  and  the  rabble  of  Canton, 
that  foiejguers  are  ydmitted  to  any  intercourse;  and  when 
i^d,  that  even  the  learned  appear  not  to  have  extended  the 
use  of  tiieir  alphabet  beyond  that  of  ascertaining  the  precisHS 
sound  of  the  chai  aclei  s  in  the  dictionaries,  it  may  reasonably  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  vulvar  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  an  alpha- 
bet allogetlier.  Besides,  every  syllable  of  a  foreign  word  viouid 
require,  as  we  shall  presi-nUy  see,  tivo  alphabetic  characters  ta 
denote  it,  whereas  o/ie  common  eharacter  employed  for  its  souocl< 
only  is  sufHciciit  for  each  sylbtble^  a  convenience  which,  to  a  mer<> 
phant,  niiiy  be  dt  cmed  of  some  importance. 

It  remains  to  e:^  plain  in  what  manner,  according  to  our  idcat, 
the  Chine^^e  alphixbet  mny  have  been  derived  from  their  hiero- 
glyphic characters.  We  have  already  endeavottrtd  to  shew  thai 
the  elementary  characters  were,  originally,  imitations  of  sensible  ob- 
jects; that  the  sun  was  represented  by  (J^i  ^iid  the  moon  by 
,  which,  by  a  general  system  of  r^ucing  all  circular  or  oval, 
tb  straight  and  angular  line?,  became  and  ^  .  We  also  ex- 
plained by  what  means  all  the  characters  of  the  language  werfl^ 
produced  from  tlie  union  of  iwo  or  more  of  the  214  elemenls. 
Let  US  now  suppose,  wiiut  we  conceive  may  very  naturally  ha v 
happened,  that,  among  other  coiubumtions,  that  of  tlie  t\\pt:ha- 
r^cttfs  suu  and  mGQH  occurred  to  form  a  third,  Mbich  ^\'us  meimt 
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to  express  the  idea  of  splendour  or  brilliancy y  thus  |^  ^  • 

possible  that  the  signification  of  this  new  compound  would,  from 
habit,  occur  to  a  Chinese,  oi^  mere  inspection :  if,  however,  (in 
explanation  of  its  meaning  was  thought  necessary,  it  would  easily 
be  communicated  by  a  periphrasis  of  some  well  known  and  esta* 
blished  characters,  ns  those  two,  for  example,  which  signify  great 
and  light.  But  it  was  also  necessary  to  give  a  name  to  this  new 
compound.  According  to  their  system,  it  might  take  the  name  of 
either  of  the  elements  or  some  other,  different  from  both..  Wc 
will  suppose  that  the  inventor  at  Pekin  chose  to  call  it  mingy  a 
sound  of  which  a  second  person  could  not  form  the  slightest  con* 
jecture,  as  it  bears  no  affinity  either  to  the  name  'of  the  sun,  which 
is  ie,  or  to  that  of  the  moon,  which  is  ynt.  How  then  is  he  to 
Gonmiunicate  his  intention  to  a  person  at  Canton?  how  cause  the 
name  of  ming  to  pass  current,  as  significant  of  splendour j  through-* 
out  China?  To  effect  this  must  certainly,  in  the  first  instance^ 
have  required  intense  thought  and  long  reflection  ;  or,  one  of  those 
lucky  hits  which  sometimes  flit  across  the  imagination,  and  lead  to 
the  roost  important  results.  In  either  case,  the  process  was  pro)- 
bably  something  of  this  kind.  The  inventor  would  look  for  some 
character  among  those  already  named,  the  pronunciation  of  w  hich 
approached  nearest  to  the  sound  of  ming — we  will  suppose  among 
the  elementary  characters.  In  casting  his  eye  over  the  list,  it 
would  not  escape  him,  that  the  character  moo  had  the  same  inci-^ 
pient  sound  with  the  new  character  mingy  and  that  the  same  posi- 
tion and  movement  of  the  lips  were  required  to  pronounce  both. 

Moo  ^]J^S^ '  wood,  then,  being  an  establi^ed  elementai-y  cha- 
racter, might  be  selected  to  supply  the  initial  sound  of  the  new 
compound  ming.    In  pursuing  his  search  among  th^  elements,  the 

word  ching         blue,  another  character   already  known  and 

named,  could  not  fail  to  strike  the  ear  as  being  symphonious  with 
ming ;  nor  would  it  be  very  difficult  for  such  a  person  to  conceive 
that  if  the  sound  of  m  (which  to  pronounce  require  the  lips  to  be 
closed)  was  substituted  for  ch,  (which  could  only  be  uttered  with 
the  lips  open,)  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  initial  sound  of  moo  \vai> 
united  with  the  final  sound  of  chingy  there  would  be  produced  the 
exact  sound  of  the  new  compound  character  ming ;  and  thencefor- 
ward die  initial  sound  of  every  monosyllable  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, whose  pronunciation  required  the  letter  m,  would  be  indi- 
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catetl  by  the  character  ifioo,  and  the  sound  of  every  word,  ending 
in  ittg,  by  the  final  characler  chitig ;  aiiU  these  two  charuclera,  wm 
and  thing,  wliethcr  in  their  present,  or  in  a  more  convenient  form, 
•would  become,  to  all  intents  and  purposeg,  two  letters  of  an  al- 
phabet. 

From  the  operation  have  been  deseribinf!:,  a  Ncries  of 
sounds  might  be  selected,  out  of  tlie  churticters  already  named, 
to  answer  tivery  exigency.  Nothing  farther,  indeed,  was  ne- 
cessary for  conveying  the  sound  of  any  new  character,  ihsii 
writing  after  it  two      the  selected  charucters,  initial  and 

iinid  sounds  would  make  the  sound  required;  %vhich  is  precise- 
ly what  is  practised  in  all  the  Chinese  dictionariesj.  If,  then, 
by  proceeding  in  this  manner,  the  Chinese  have  been  able  li> 
construct  a  series  of  simple  sounds,  of  a  limited  number^  aiwl  per- 
manently tixed,  by  which  the  names  of  all  their  charHctei-s  and  the 
words  of . other  languages  can  be  written;  if,  by  means  of  theif 
own  imitative  characters  ahjtie,  and  without  any  foreign  aid,  it  shall 
be  found  that  they  have  actually  done  thiH,  the  discovery  of  an 
alphaljtit  is  camph^ite,  and  the  great  problem  solved.  The  same 
kind  of  proceedin":  is  equally  applicable  to  the  derivation  of  that 
alphabet,  to  which  those  of  the  western  world  are  indebted  for 
their  origin,  immediately  from  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  ■  and  all 
this  may  have  been  effected  by  a  simple  and  natural  process,  with- 
out the  '  interposition  of  divine  aid.' 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  mode  of  proceeditig,  th« 
simple  fact  is,  that  the  Chinese  are  in 'pussessir>n  of  im  alphalier^ 
constructed  on  the  principle  described.  It  constisls  of  tlarty-six 
selected  characters,  v^hose  nanit^i  supply  an  equal  mmiber  of  ini- 
tial cousonant  sounds;  and  of  twelve  odjcr  chosL-n  characters,  fur- 
nishing the  same  number  of  final  sounds.  By  the  several  combi- 
nations of  these  initial  and  final  characters,  are  produced  4J2  sim- 
ple monosyllabic  sounds,  vvbichj  in  fact,  are  the  total  number  of 
syllables  in  ;he  language;  but,  as  those  few  sttnnds,  when  distri- 
butetl  among  3-5,CX)0  characters,  would  occasion  endh^iss  ainbi- 
guity,  the  sounds  of  the  finals  have  been  variously  moditied,  so  ft» 
to  increase  the  number  of  original  syllables  in  the  language  to 
fi4()^  and  the^e  again,  by  the  application  of  aceent  and  quantity 
are  extended  to  2,17S,  as  will  be  seen  more  distinctly  hereufter. 

The  system  of  the  Ctutit:!je  alphabet  is  explained  in  the  iutro*; 
duction  to  tlse  Imperial  diclionary,  by  twelve  tables;  those  sclectc 
characters  representing  initials,  being  ranged  iicross  the  bead  o 
the  page,  aitd  those  exhibiting  tlie  finals,  in  a  colunni  down  the 
margin  :  and  at  tbe  angle,  formed  by  lines  drawn  from  any  two  o 
these,  is  placed  a  well  known  characler,  buriDOuiiising  in  soun 
whh  tliut  \Thich  is  provluced  by  the  union  of  the  initial  and  finsi 
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characters.  This  arrangement  corresponds  ^ith  that  of  the  figures 
in  a  common  multiplication  table ;  for  example, 

INITIALS.'  ' 


P-o«g 

Fhrong 

Ts-i«g 

pan 

plian 

man 

tsau 

X-ou 

pou 

phoii 

mou 

tsou  * 

where  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  initial  of  p-otig  united  with 
the  final  of  k-an,  make  pan ;  ph-ong  with  /;-an^  phan ;  m-ing  with 
k-an,  marif  3cc.  Mr.  Marshman  has,  in  this  way,  conKtructed 
four  tables,  containing  all  the  sviiables  which  can .  possibly  be 
ibrmed  from  the  alphabet,  and  wluch  constitute,  in  fact,  the  wholis 
of  the  spoken  language  of  China. 

The  thirty-six  initial  sounds  are  distributed  into  nine  classes  or 
series,  and  when  expressed  by  the  letters  of  our  alphabet,  stand  as 
uud«r: 

1.  K.  Kh.  K.Gn. 
a.  T.II1.  T.  Ng. 

3.  Ch.  Chh.  Ch.  N. 

4.  P.  Ph.  P.  M. 

5.  F.  Fh.  F.  M. 

6.  Ts.  Tsh.  Ts.  S.  S. 

7.  Tch.  Tchh.  Tch.  Sh.  Sh. 

8.  Y.  H.  Y.  Hh. 

9.  1..Y. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  third  letter  in  each  of  the  series  of 
initials  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  first,  and  that  several  others  are 
repeated.  The  alphabetic  characters,  however,  are  all  different, 
and  a  distinction  is  therefore  probably  made  by  the  Chinese  in  their 
sound.  If,  as  is  probably  the  case,  the  difference  amounts  tn  little 
more  than  a  mere  refinement,  the  real  consonant  sounds  will  be  re- 
duced to  twenty-four,  which  is  the  number  in  the  Sanscrit  alphabet, 
exclusive  of  the  ten  aspirated  consonants.  Our  author  suspects  the 
second  A,  in  the  first  series,  may  approach  to  the  sound  of  g,  the 
second  t  to  that  of  d,  the  pXo  b,  Scc.  Supposing  this  to  be  the 
fact,  *  let  any  one,'  says  he,  *  refer  to  the  Sungscrit  alphabet, 
and  he  will  perceive  that  tliey  are  the  identical  series  contained  in 
that  alphabet f  more  imperfectly  executed  indeed,  but  sketched  per- 
haps with  greater  boldness  and  more  precision  of  design.*  We  are 
not  inclined  to  lay  much  stress  on  this  apparent  similitude,  nor  do 
we  think  that  such  a  coincidence,  '  though  scarcely  to  be  paral-^ 
lieled  in  any  other  two  languages,  not  derived  from  each  other/ 
will  warrant  the  inference  which,  we  are  aware,  will  be  drawif 
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from  it,  by  some  of  our  ingenious  countrymen  in  the  East.  Tilie 
atlinit)'  of  the  Biinnan  to  the  Sanscrit  alphubct,  and  of  ihe  Tlii- 
betian  tiwd  Siamese  to  thut  of  tJie  Chinese,  inighl  be  expected 
from  the  relative  situatton  of  the  respective  countries.  Bat  the  de- 
duciioos  of  comparative  etymology  are  frequeiitiy  falJacious^ 
even  bet^^'een  polysyliabic  languages,  that  little  depeiidaiice  can 
be  placed  in  conclusions  driw-n  from  the  coiiiionance  of  syllables, 
much  less  from  the  letters  of  two  alphabets. 

*  Relfttive  to  thh  coinctrlence  between  the  Sungscrlt  and  other  In- 
dian alphHbets,  and  the  Chint'se  sy.stem,  I  do  not  offer  finy  o|iinion,  as 
I  have  no  bypotht^si*  to  support ;  my  only  wish  is  simply  to  state  factjs, 
as  far  as  they  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  1  leave  It  to  the  learned 
to  detertnine,  whether  the  outline  of  Uie  Sungscrit  djihabet  was  de- 
rived from  the  Chinese  initials,  or  the  latter  from  the  furmer;  or  whe- 
ther ihey  originated  ituiependently  of  each  other/— p.  43. 

We  are  convinced  that  Mr.  Marshnian  has  '  no  hypoiliesis  to  sup- 
port;' but  as,  from  the  hints  he  has  thrown  outj  we  anticipate  nnicK 
ingenious  speculation,  from  the  Literary  Society  of  Bengal,  we  are 
unwiDitig  to  pass  hastily  over  this  part  of  tlve  subject,  persuaded 
tliat  the  more  closely  the  language,  the  literature,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  the  Chinese  shall  be  investigated,  the 
stronger  will  be  Uie  conviction,  that  these  people  are  the  unmixed 
branch  of  a  primitive  nation,  speaking  an  original  language,  written 
ID  a  character  exclusively  their  own. 

We  cannot,  then,  perceive  the  smallest  necessity  for  reducing 
ourselves  to  the  alternative  proposed  by  Mr.  Marshman,  The 
truth  is  tliat^  by  hb  own  account,  the  first  fonr  aeries  only  agree 
with  the  Sanscrit,  the  remaining  five  being  essentially  different : 
but  were  the  fact  otherwise,  we  see  nothing  very  remarkable  iu 
such  a  coincidence*  Tlie  capacity  of  man  for  uttering  consonant 
Sounds  is  so  very  limited,  that  \ve  shall  probably  not  err  much  in 
considering  all  the  known  alphabets  in  th&  world,  as  substantiaHy 
alike.  Divest  them  of  their  refinemeiiL%  make  allowance  for  the 
different  employment  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  pronunciation, 
and  for  the  convertible  sounds  of  d  into  h  into  d,  S£.c.  and  littU 
difference  will  be  found  in  the  powers  of  the  simple  aJpbabetic 
soundsj  in  use  among  different  nations. 

If,  however,  the  alteinative  should  Ije  forced  upon  us,  from  the 
similarity  of  arrangement  in  the  first  four  series  in  each  alphabet, 
(which  we  admit  to  be  a  strong:  circumstance  in  favour  of  a  previ- 
ous intercourse,)  we  shall  slill  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
Hindoos  were  the  borrowers^  and  nut  the  Chinese.  We  can  con- 
ceive in  what  manner  the  letters  of  the  former  might  have  been 
abridged  from  the  character!*  of  the  latter;  but  we  can  fonn  no 
distinct  idea  how  a  Chinese  character  could  be  coostracted  from 
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the  materials  of  which  the  San3crit  letters  are  composed ;  still  less 
how  the  sounds  of  the  Sauscrit  alphabet  could  be  transfused  into 
S5,0p0  Cliiuese  characters,  each  of  'which,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
had  already  a  name.  Had  the  Chinese  found  it  necessary  to  bor- 
row the  sounda  of  the  Sanscrit  alphabet,  they  would  also  have 
borrowed  those  simple  iettersj  of  s6  tempting  a  name,*  instead  of 
adopting  the  complicated  and  inconvenient  characters  now  enn 
ployed  to  express  them.  We  might  expect  also  that,  while 
they  were  borrowing,  the  Hindoo  system  of  numerals  would 
have  presented  themselves,  as  particularly  useful  to  a  tradii^ 
nation  which  had  none  of  its  own.  Besides,  we  find  that  the  Cht* 
nese  alphabet  *  exhibits  a  degree  of  refinement  which  seems  un- 
known even  to  the  Sungscrit  grammarians nay  farther,  that  it 
forms  ^  the  most  extensive  consonantal  system  which  the  human 
intellect  has  produced.'  It  is  certain,  then,  that  the  Hindoos 
fpold  not  supply  the  Chinese  with  what  they  never  possessed ; 
while  the  Chinese  alphabet  would  suffice  to  express  even  the  mont 
tremendous  of  the  more  than  sesquipedalian  compounds,  which 
occur  in  the  Sanscrit.  In  fact,  the  two  languages  are  totally  dif* 
ferent ;  they  have  no  points  of  resemblance  or  analogy ;  they  cannot, 
by  any  etymological  contrivance,  be  broi^ht  even  to  approximate.*f 

Tlie  statement  of  a  few  simple  points  of  comparison  may  pro- 
bably lead  us  to  the  right  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
precedence,  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  between  the  Hindoos  and 
the  Chinese.  We  find  the  latter,  then,  to .  possess  a  connected 
series  of  written  annals,  carried  back  more  than  4000  years,  in  an 
uniuteiTupted  succession :  whatever  doubt  may  be  thrown  on  the 
first  2000  years  of  this  period,  none  can  reasonably  exist  with  re* 
gard  to  the  remaining  part ;  while  the  latter  have  not  a  single  page 
of  history,  not  the  record  of  an  event  which  they  can  verify.  A 
lew  datele^  inscriptions  on  stones,  (records  chiefly  of  grants  of 
land,)  and  the  testimony  of  Grecian,  Persian,  and  Chinese  historj 
are  the  best,  we  might  almost  say,  the  only  evidences  of  their  wt- 
tiquity  as  a  nation. 

The  Chinese  have  a  regular  system  of  chronology,  for  referrii^ 
all  {^ysical  and  political  events  to  their  proper  periods,  by 
means  of  a  cycle  of  60  years,  which  serves,  at  the  same  time,  to 
r^ulate  the  hiequalities  of  the  lunar  and  the  solar  year.  The  Hin> 
doos  are  in  possession  of  the  same  cycle  of  60  years,  but  they 

*.  •  '  .  !  ■  .  ■  .        .  '■    ■    '    '  ■■ 

•  Devanagari '  the  letters  of  the  gods.' 

t  We  recommend  Mr.  Marshman  to  procure  the  Chinese  treatise  *  On  the  Otigin  of 
the  Sanscrit  Language,'  written  about  tlie  1030th  year  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  also 
that  of  the  Emperor  Kiert'Lung,  composed  in  1749,  on  tlie  Sanscrit,  Thibet,  and  Mon- 
gul  languages,  translations  of  which  would  throw  much  ucw  light  on  the  language  axul 
literature  of  tlie  Hindoos..  According  to  these  it  would  appear  that  India  was  in  a  sute 
of  barbaiisio  about  1000  yean  before  Chriat 
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seem  to  have  no  knowledge  of  its  application,  eitlier  to  chrono- 
logical or  astronomical  purposes ;  even  iheir  genetifogies  are  with- 
*iut  date,  llie  truth  is,  they  have  no  more  of  chronology  than  of 
history ;  thousamis  of  years  are  confounded  with  miliions^  and 
both  are  lost  in  the  immeasity  of  their  tuanwalaraSi  or  routida  of 
time. 

The  Chinese  have  been  able  to  transmit  to  posterity  tJieir  history, 
laws,  and  institutions  by  menm  of  the  art  of  printing,  which  appears 
to  hare  bofeii  in  use  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Hindoos  neither 
ditcovered,  nor  adopted  (his  art.  Their  literary  treasures  were  con- 
iined  to  manuscripts  wiiich,  being  soiely  in  the  posseBsion  of  Brafa- 
nihis,  were  at  all  limes  liable  to  forgeries  and  iulerpijlalions.  These 
have,  in  fact,  been  proved  upon  them  to  a  very  great  extent.  The 
boasted  antiquity  of  the  Vedas  and  Puranas  has  recently  neceived  a 
severe  shock ;  it  having  been  shewn,  we  had  almost  said  proved, 
that  the  date  of  the  latter  ought  not  to  be  carried  back  beyoud 
seven  centuries.* 

The  Chinese  have  a  systematic  dictionary  of  their  language  \i  hich, 
though  piihJished  before  the  Christian  era,  is  still  referred  to  as 
high  autbonty and  this  language  is  very  generally  understood 
throughout  the  empire.  In  India,  the  ^  learned  pundits^  aloite 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit,  llie  people  were  always  care- 
fully debarred  from  the  mysteries  which  it  enveloped. 

The  Cliincse  are  in  possession  of  a  code  of  laws,  founded  on 
good  aense  and  practical  wisdom  ;  a  government  which  professes^ 
at  least,  to  protect  and  punish  impartially  the  prince  and  the 
peasant.  Their  lands  are  held  by  a  sure  and  moderate  tenure^  the 
system  of  taxation  is  peculiarly  mild  and  pnfportiuned  to  every  con- 
dition iu  life.  Their  ancient  religion  was  too  simple  to  continue 
long  ;  its  only  object  of  worship  beiw^  the  iijvisibie  deity,  and  Ito 
only  oi^an,  the  sovereign ;  Uiey,  therefore,  borrowed  from  the 
Hindmis,  (the  only  thing  perhaps  they  ever  did  borrow  from  theDa^) 
a  religion  more  complicated  attd,  on  that  account,  more  suited 
to  vulgar  understandings.  But  what  is  the  case  with  regard  to 
Hindostan  ?  It  ih  sunmied  up,  and  we  think,  fairly,  in  the  words  of 
a  modern  geographer,  *  Not  one  rule  for  the  conduct  of  life,  not 
one  discovery  generally  useful  to  mankind,  can  be  traced  to  that  ce- 
lebrated and  miserable  country,  where  passive  millions  drag  a  feeble 
existence  under  the  iron  rod  of  a  few  crafty  rmtevij  aniid&t  a  climate 
and  a  soil  alm<fSt  paradisiacal,  and  where  it  seemed  impossible  for 


•  Mr,  Beiitlev's  very  excelleni  paper  jji  tlie  6ih  voL  of  Asiatic  Rcii«archc^ 

t  TJicicfftMrii,  coQifjiliiii  untler  the  djaiistv  of  l)ic  fhiuy  n  work  which  Is  catiBUullf 
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liuman  malignity  to  have  introduced  general  degradation  and  di»* 
tress.' 

We  feel  the  more  disposed  to  mark  the  great  difference  ui  the  moral 
character  and  political  circumstances  of  the  two  nations,  on  account 
of  the  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  prove  the  descent  of  the 
Chinese  from  the  Hindoos,  aii  attempt,  however,  wliich  rests  on  uo 
better  authority  than  the  assertions  of  *  learned  pundits,' and  a  text  of 
Menu  (probably  a  supposititious  one)  which  includes  tlie  Chinas 
among  those  of  the  Cshatriya  or  military  caste,  *  who  abandoned  tlie. 
ordinances  of  the  Veda,  and  lived  in  a  state  of  degradation/  With 
all  possible  respect  for  the  talents  and  ingenuity  of  the  distinguished 
scholar,*  who  adopted  this  opinion,  we  must  be  excused  for  doubt* 
ing  a  conclusion  so  gratuitous.  We  cannot  pay  the  least  regard  to 
the  *  assurances  of  the  learned  pundits'  of  Bengal,  that  the  Chinaf 
of  Menii  settled  in  a  fine  country  to  the  north-east  of  Gaur,  and  to. 
the  east  of  Camerup  and  Nepaul ;  and  that  they  had  seen  old  Cbiueso 
idols,  which  bore  a  manifest  relation  to  the  primitive  religion  of 
India,  before  Budha's  appearance  in  it/  Those  '  learned  pundits/ 
grossly  ignorant  of  the  history  of  their  own  country,  aie  not,  in  our. 
judgment,  the  best  authority  for  illustrating  that  of  another.  W6 
pretend  not  to  determine  in  which  of  the  fourteen  regions  of  beati-. 
tude,  or  of  the  holy  places  of  Vishnu,  a  line  drawn  '  north-east 
from  Gaur'  will  meet  another  line  drawn  ^  east  from  Camerup.  and 
Nepaul/  but  we  are  quite  certain  that,  if  by  Gaur  be  meant  the 
kingdom  of  that  name  to  the  S.  W.  of  Cabul,  two  such  lines  could 
never,  by  any  human  possibility,  intersect  on  the  surface  of  our 
globe ;  and  consequently  those  degraded  and  unfortunate  ChinaSp 
travelling  in  search  of  that  point,  would  find  *  no  jesting  place'  on 
this  nether  world.  The  line  of  *  north  east-from  Gaur*  might  con* 
duct  them  into  Kussian  Tobolsk,  but  would  nevbr  guide  them  tQ 
China. 

As  to  the  'old  idols,'  these  were  in  truth  Budha's  own  gods,  and 
perfect  strangers  to  the  Chinese  fora  thousand  years  after  the  pre^; 
tended  emigration  of  the  Chinas,  according  to  the  text  of  Menu.'-f* 
But  the  '  learned  pundits,'  it  seems,  continue  to  know  the  Clunese  by- 
tfie  name  of  Chinas,  And  so  dp  w.e,  and  so  does  all  feurope^.  with* 
9  little  variation,  in  the  name,  a  name  however  which  is  utterly  war 
known  to  the  Chinese  themselves.  A  n  emperor  of  the  dynasty  of  7  'sin,. 
indeed,  attempted  to  bestow  that  name  on  the  country,  but  it  did  not; 
survive  the  family  ;  this,  however,  happened  about  one  thousand, 
years  after  the  separation  of  the  Chinas,  when  the  Chinese  first. 


*  See  a  ^aooane  on  the  Chinese,  by  Sir  William  Jones. 

t  TblB  compiler  of  Mena  is  supposed  by  Sir  William  to  have  lived  tometahere  betweea 
^000,  uid  ibOQ  jfw bf^r§, Chiist;  B.iidbism wa^^nt  intraduced into  China  sixty-five 
jaatsif^cr  Christ.  ^ 
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visitcti  the  ctnuitries  to  t!ie  south  west,  among'  wljich  fiin-tm  ia 
partieu!;irly  metitioued  by  luime.  Heuce,  thruu*^h  Persia  and  Ara- 
bia came  Siti^  Sina  and  Chi  it  a. 

Wore  we  inclined  tfi  pursue  this  subject^  we  might  ask,  why  these 
ChifiaSf  ill  sepjratina;  from  their  nation,  dropptd  iheir  sinipJe  al- 
phabetical laiigiiitge,  ;md  ailtnUfd  a  jjvsteni  ot  hieroglyphics  nhich 
hus  never  been  known  to  follow,  but  univeraally  to  pii?cede  alpha-- 
betic  wi  itiiig  ?  why,  after  forsaking  the  laws,  and  cuiftoms  of  thmr 
forefjithers,  tliey  adopted  others  diiiinehicallj  opposite  ?  We 
might  farther  enquire,  by  what  process  the  phiitrcjil  change  of  com- 
plexion WHS  effet-ted,  from  ibeglosTiy  black  of  ebony  to  the  pale  and 
sickly  hue  of  a  dried  tobacco  leaf?  by  what  means*  the  sober  and 
placid  cotinteriance  of  the  Hindoo  was  transformed  into  ibe  wild  and 
disturbed  features  of  a  Chinese  ?  We  dmUit  not  that  tlie  *  learned 
pundits'  can  easily  reeoncile  such  difficuilicsj  but  debarred,  as  we 
Parias  are,  from  the  light  of  the  Vedas,  we  should  as  soon  think 
of  compaiing  ih^  African  neiiro  with  the  Hottentot,  as  tw^o  people  so 
remarkably  distinct,  as  the  Chuiese  and  Hindoos  are,  in  every  moral 
and  physical  quality. 

We  Ijave  been  drawn,  rather  unawares,  into  this  digression,  in 
consequence  of  die  lamentable  propensity  of  some  of  our  country- 
men in  India  to  receive,  as  recondite  truths,  all  tlie  outrageous  iic- 
tions  which  may  be  fabricated  in  the  fertile  workshop  uf  Be- 
nares. When  we  find  it  not  only  gravely  argued,  that,  from  the 
Britiiih  islands  emanated  all  the  extravagant  dogmata,  by  which  the 
faith  and  practice  of  the  Brahnilnical  religion  are  regulated,  but 
that  thyse  arguments  are  favourably  received  at  home,  we  cannot 
help  ei  pressing  a  marked  contempt  for  such  wretched  impositions. 
The  author,  however,  we  believe,  has  recently  read  hi*»  recantation, 
and  confessed,  what  all  the  world  knew  before,  that  he  had  been  ib^ 
dupe  of  the  Hrahmina. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  Mr.  Marshman.  His  discovery  of 
the  Chinese  alphabet,  though  not  quite  new,  has  at  least  disen- 
tangled it  from  the  mysterious  characters  in  ^vhich  it  was  involved, 
and  which  had  concealed  it  from  those  Europeans,  whose  whole 
lives  were  passed  hi  the  cotnitry.  A  fact  the  more  remarkable,  as 
the  practice  of  ascertaining  the  sounds  of  characlers,  by  the  division 
of  others,  appears  to  have  been  well  known  to  them.*  Fourmont 
had  transferred  these  alphabetic  characters  from  a  Chinese  dictionary 
into  bis  Latin  folio,  but  so  di^iguised  them  among  hkfrfj'ech\  ante 
si g  nam  J  miiites  and  commilitones^  that  it  would  require  more  th*ii 


•  Pour  ItMllquu^i'  fc  jtifi  du  cinictcre  <f'A(nnnie,ire  franij  dktlontifllre  de  Ktntf'hi  met  In 
e&rauieFcs  Je  jam  ct  de  im,  anc*  (.Hui  dc  fiieapr^j  ijui  indiquf  I'^Mun;  tccioi  «i£nifie 
qu'il  tie  faut  ;Bren<lFr  queic/  dejou  «t  k  in  de  lifh  «  qui  inutm  Jin  on  ^in..  Mm.  Chm. 
Tarn.  8,  p,  131. 
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human  patience  to  develape  his  explanations^    Mr.  Marshman, 
we  are  prelty  certain,  never  saw  the  Medifatiitnps  Si/ticee  of  Four-' 
niont.    It  is  evident,  iudet»d,  from  the  following  passage^  that  he 
stumbled  on  the  Chinese  alphabet  by  mere  accident. 

K'  It  is  difficult  even  to  guoss  who  was  the  author  of  this  system^  or  the 
gc  in  which  it  was  iiivontcd.  On  tirst  obs^'rviug  it,  die  thou*;ht  occur- 
red to  the  vvritfr  that  it  might  possihly  hitve  originated  with  the  present 
dynasty,  atid  tlieidea  of  it  have  been  borrowed  fi  om  the  Tartar  system  of 
letters.  But  several  things  rendered  this  ini^jrobahle  :  the  swnie  syst**ni  is 
found  in  several  dictionaries  which  existed  long  firfore  the  Impcriai  Dic- 
tionary was  compiled  :  and  indeed  on  close  exfitni nation  the  Tartar  alpha- 
bet does  not  appear  to  contain  thiii  syistern  of  inittah.  To  introduce  % 
new  system  of  pronunciation,  which  shoidd  be  attached  to  the  same  cha- 
racters, mnsl  be  attended  with  greater  diHicuItios  than  the  intrtiductjon 
of  a  new  language  ;  and  is  such  an  innovation  as  has  scarcely  been  known 
in  tiny  nation,  much  less  in  China.  The  inveiiliou  must  at  present  there- 
fore be  left  ih  obscurity,  while  the  scheme  itself  exhibits  b,  curious  proof, 
boili  of  the  vast  powers,  and  the  limited  nature,  of  the  human  mind; 
of  the  (former,  in  the  regularity  and  extent  of  the  system,  and  of  the  iatter, 
in  sloppina;  at  the  monosyllabic  form  ]  How  astonisliing  that,  with  the 
idea  of  combining  the  characteis,  that  of  combining  the  names  of  these 
characters  should  never  have  entered  the  mind  \  an  idea  which  seems  con- 
nected with  the  other  in  the  most  natural  and  intimate  manner,  and 
which  would  have  rendered  the  oral  part  of  the  language  as  definite  and 
m  copious,  as  that  of  the  characters.'  (p.  41.) 

|k*  It  is  quite  certain  diat  a  set  of  syllables,  all  beginning  witii  conso- 
^HpBUts  and  ending  in  vowels^  liquids,  or  uu^itls^  whether  in  a  separate 
P^br  combined  state,  will  not  be  deficient  in  euphony  ;  but  the  fact  is, 
^  '  the  fonnation  of  a  polysyllabic  latiguage  would  be  incompatible  witfi 
the  system  of  employing  characters  aa  representations  of  sensible 
objects.    Experience  lias  proved,  tlmt  liieroglyphic  monosyllables 
have  invariably  giveti  way  to  alplmbetic  or  syllabic  combinations. 
The  Chinese  must  be  aware  that  (he  adoption  of  the  latter  would 
infallibly  destroy  their  admired  fabric,  and  render  useless  their  mil- 
lions of  booka,  many  of  them  preserved  for  twenty  centuries.  Their 
extreme  veneration  for  all  that  ia  aucient  is  a  feeling  which  may 
have  contributed  not  a  little,  by  its  hostility  to  innovation,  to  die 
stability  and  integrity  of  thid  vast  empire.    So  sacred,  indeed,  is 
1^  _  this  attathnient  to  the  chaiacters  of  tlie  language,  that  it  is  not  a 
HfeRnere  want  of  taste,  but  a  positive  misdemeanor,  to  tear  ^  wTJlten 
^^JBper  and  throw  away  the  fragnicnts;  such  scraps,  mienever  found, 
are  carefully  picked  up,  and  put  into  a  small  poucl^  or  hollow  bam< 
oo,  which  every  man  of  taste  and  letters  carries  about  his  person. 
Tlie  jiiraple  monosyllables,  as  we  have  already  observed,  amount 
liy  to  84f>;  by  certain  intonations,  however,  applied  to  the  greater 
rt  of  ihem,  this  number  k  capable  of  hQin^  e?ttended  to  '2176. 

These 
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lliese  ititonaUons,  which  are  neitlier  more  nor  less  tlian  ihe  Greek 
accents,  are  thus  distinguished:  l.Phcngy  even  or  niodemte,  ihe 
comtiioii  or  grav^  accent.  2.  Simig,  ahcenditig,  which  answers  to 
the  acute  accent.  S/iee^  protracted,  or  the  long  *ylls*blc ;  aiui 
4.  Yuj  to  .stop  stiort,  to  iC'enler,  tlie  njark  of  ihe  short  syltable. 
Dividing  tlien  the  35,000  characters  by  ^17H,  the  number  '»f  cha- 
racters having  precisely  the  same  sound  will  be  siiteett ;  tt  by  846, 
we  shall  have  4 1  characters  each  bearing  nearly  Uie  sariie  sound. 
The  recurrence,  however,  of  these  paronymoua  tuonos}'llabIe8  do(^ 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Marshman,  *  prove  so  great  a  hindrance' 
as  might  be  imagined,  Tliat  it  does  however  prove  not  iiiily'a 
hindrance/  but  is  also  productive  of  frequent  and  sometimes  of  lu- 
dicrous mistakes,  we  are  quite  certain.  Tlie  following  *idict,  which 
^five  copy  from  tlie  Pekiu  Gazette,  aflfoids  a  decisive  proof  that  th« 
|toverty  of  the  language  is  '  a  hindrance*  even  to  the  Chinese  tliern- 
selves.  '  Whereas  llie  names  of  the  viceroy  of  1  M««ew,  and  the 
Xiieutenant  General  of  that  province,  being  pronounced  alike, 
though  differently  written,  may  occasion  some  confusion,  it  is  there- 
fore ordered  that  the  Lieutenant  Cieueral  Shoo-lin  do  change  his 
name  to  Shoo-chiug.'    Imperial  Edict,  \5th  May^  IHOO. 

Bnt,  it  may  he  asked,  saya  Mr.  Marfihman,  *  what  nre  the  84f» 
character  which  express  the  original  monosyllables,  or  even  the 
two  thousand  wliich  express  ihein  iutonated,  to  the  uhole  ?  Ai 
founds  cannot  be  conveyed  to  the  eye,  if  there  be  only  30,000  cha- 
irs, the  sound  of  at  least  28,000  must  still  be  left  undefined/ 
e  remedy  for  this  seeming  inconvenience  is  that  of  v\hicli  we 
have  jnst spoken.  The  few  monosyllabies  contained  in  tlie  language 
being  accurately  described,  and  tlieir  varions  intonations  defined,  by 
me  tuts  of  the  alphabet,  it  was  only  necessary  to  atfix  one  of  these 
defined  characters  after  each  character  in  the  dictionary,  in  order  to 
fiiicertain  the  pronunciation  of  every  character  in  the  language. 

*  This  is  exactly  the  plan  which  the  Chinese  philologists  have  adopti-il. 
Were  we,  for  example,  in  the  course  of  reading,  to  meet  with  the  chft-, 

raeter  j  faii^^l.^  of  the  name  of  which  we  are  supposed  to  be  ig-; 

norant ;  on  tumintt  in  the  imperial  dii  tionary,  to  die  key  **«,  tiic  hcurt, 
we  shall  tind  this  character  omons;  those  which  consist  four  additional 
strokes,  and  underueath  it  cA-ee  and  \-ao}fg,  given  as  Uie  two  chsi^  ^ 
racters,  from  v?liich  the  sound  of  it  is  to  be  formed,  i,  e.  chfMmg,  but, 
lest  the  sound  should  be  inistuken,  it  h  added  uudcmcalh,  *  hamtoniritig 
in  sound  with  choong^'  which  latter  character  is  found  in  the  VAblr-  of  tku^ 
two  thousand  inionated  sounds.  Thus,  then,  by  means  of  tlx'se  '20<K) 
characters,  the  fortUHtiou  of  iht^  name  and  intonation  of  which  »r« 
clearly  laid  down  in  die  itiiperial  dictltmary,  is  the  pronunciation  uf 
every  character  fixed  in  so  clear  ti  manner,  thsit  any  one  it\  Britiiiii,  who*- 
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iiiikstoi"  ol'  the  system  here  given,  may  ascertJiin  tlic  sound,  &s  though 
I     he  wtire  &t  Pekin.'  p.  73. 

S°<,    We  have  but  little  to  obsme  upon  the  Uiird  part  of  the 
PHrS^isaertation/  vvhicli  contains  *■  remarks  on  the  grumiiiatical  con- 
'    filrncttoii  of  the  Chinese  Ijtifguiige;'    Lite  every  other  poit  of  the 
L^'ork,  it  exhibits  nuirk^i  of  an  active  and  intelljgeiit  niiiid.    Tliis  di- 
|Wilon,  it  i»  true,  i«  more  defective  iliati  either  of  tlie  preceding  j  but 
l^^ie  little  it  contains  is  genuine,  being  grounded  on  the  beat  possible 
I    luillioritVj  tliat  of  Confucius,  a  collection  of  wlio.^e  dinconrses  and 
opinion^j  tlte  author  had  previously  translated.   From  this  work,  and 
two  commentaries!  upon  it,  the  autiior  has  drawn  a  set  of  ejtatnples 
f  or  tlie  purpuse  of  elucidating  the  '  grtnnniatical  coustruction  of  the 
Chinese  language/  This  course,  he  tells  u,i,  he  %vas  iiiduced  to  pre- 
I    ftT  from  a  cjonviction  that  *  one  fact,  clearly  established,  is  a  better 
addition  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge,  than  a  great  number  of 
'    tlieoretic  speculations."    It  is  worthj  of  remark,  that  the  stjle  and 
I     manner  of  CoiiJucius  and  his  imtnediate  follo\*ers,  were  found 
I     to  ditti^r  very  little  from  lliose  of  the  beat  writers  of  ihe  present 
day.    One  of  ihe  commenturiea  consulted  by  Mr.  Marshinau  was 
I     publiiiliex:!  1,.7*X>  years  after  tlic  death  of  Coufucius,  and  the  other 
'     much  liiter,  yet  the  only  difference  be  could  discover  between  I  hem 
I     and  the  original  consisted  in  the  former  being  rather  [ess  concise. 
I     *  Indeed/  he  adds,  '  tvhatever  1  have  heard  or  icad  of  the  language, 
I     tends  to  convince  me,  that  it  is  radically  die  SfXme,  %vheilier  exhi- 
I     Liicd  in  tlie  conciseness  and  siiblin-iity  of  the  ancient  sages,  the  easy 
,     and  copious  style  of  the  modern  writers,  or  the  familiarity  of  con- 
veimtion ;    This  in,  pethaps,  the  moat  extraordinary  instance  tliat 
the  world  has  exhibited  of  a  living  language  proved,  by  direct  and 
positive  testimony,  to  have  been  written  and  spoken  by  neaily  one- 
third  part  of  the  human  race,  for  more  than  2,000  years,  without 
I     iuitlergt)ing  any  nititerial  change.    How  true,  and  at  the  same  time 
!     how  strictly  applicable  to  the  Chinese,  is  the  observation  of  Dr. 
J  ohiwon,  that  Mhe  language  most  likely  to  continue  long  without 
alteration  would  be  that  of  a  nation  raised  a  little,  and  but  a  little, 
'     above  barbarity,  secluded  from  strangers,  and  totally  employed  in 
procuring  tlie  conveniences  of  life/ 

The  grammar  of  the  Chinese  w  ritten  language  rouKt,  from  the 
imchangeable  nature  of  the  cliaracters,  be  very  simple ;  they  re- 
main in  fact  the  same  invariable  monosyllables  through  all  their 
nimibers,  casiea,  genders,  perstnisi,  moods,  and  tenses ;  and  tlie 
I     same  character  may  be  employed  as  a  noun,  adjective,  verb,  or 
I     participle,  without  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  a  single  iota 
from  its  original  form.    It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  sigiiifica- 
I     lion  of  characters,  in  whatever  part  of  speet^h  they  may  be  em- 
'     ployed,  must  be  connected  by  some  sort  of  auxiliai  y  particles  ;  iheae 
are  exceedingly  few  in  tlie  written,  but  more  abundant  in  tlie 
VOL.  V,  NO.  X,  c  r  <yA\ciQ^W!^ 
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coHoqiiial  ianguage,  The  nufneral  adjectives  are  employed  to  ex- 
press deiiiiite  niinvbtrs  ;  but  iiuleiinite  number^  as  well  as  gender, 
js  inuikfKl  by  a  few  imsiUary  diuracltiiK  selected  for  die  purpusc— 
The  case  is  also  determined,  like  aur  owTt,  by  esplelives,  generallf  i 
prelkt-'d ;  the  ^^eiiltive  liaa  tie  after  it ;  the  dative  eit^  and  the  ablatit* 
tuug  before  them.  Adjectives  geuerully  precede  the  noun, 
preitt,  jiii  man  :  i/f  jiji^  one  man,  wotdd  be  clear  tnough  in  writing, 
but  in  speaking,  aujinguo;iJ«,  and  might  be  taken  for  a  xirttmm  man; 
it  is  tlierefure  naitaJ  iti  colluquiai  laiiji^iage  lo  interpose  a  particle,  and 
Xo  my  if<i-ko*jinj  for  one  man.  The  comparison  of  adjectives  ii 
also  eitVcted  by  ai>propriate  particles,  l^he  pei  sorial  pronomiai  are 
ngo  1,  /^f  thoH,  ta  he;  by  the  addition  of  mitn^  tbey  become plit- 1 
ral,  as  n^n-mnii,  fte-mnrtf  la-mun^  we,  ye,  they  ;  the  farther  ail- 1 
ditJO[(  of  ik  converts  them  iiitv>  posscsisives,  as  ugo-tie  mine ;  fa- 
imuH'lie  yoms,  &c. 

The  verb,  like  other  parts  of  speech,  has  all  tlie  various  modes 
I  determined  by  auxiliary  characters,  and  where  these  are  omitted, 
<Llie  sense  is  m;ide  out  by  the  cotittxt.  '^Fhe  present,  (>tist,  and  tiu- 
.ture  are  the  only  tenses  uhicti  they  have  thongjht  it  necessary  to i 
■  distmgiiish ;  for  h\UimcQ,  ngo-lfei^  I  come,  vgo-iai-kaOf  I  cainiv 
'did  come,  or  have  come,  ngo  i  hfin  gai  or  n^t)  pec  gat  1  Mho] J  or 
,  will  come.  Simple  as  all  thi*  may  appear,  it  is  stuled  to  Ife  found 
.  (imply  jtufficieiit  in  pi  aclice,  'Hieir  sentences  are  invariably  dwrt, 
and  on  that  account  less  liable  to  amidijnity.  Tlie  best  proof  oi 
its  sufficiency  will  probably  be  found  in  the  loni^  duration  of  lli* 
-system. 

Our  opinion  has  generally  coincided  with  that  of  Mr.  Marshnian 
in  his  view  of  the  Chinese  lanp;uage.    We  think,  however,  that  Ik 
.has  greatly  uiiderruted  its  dlthculties,  which  are  not  depenctcut 
'on  the  mere  recollection  of  the  characters,  but  arise  from  cause* 
•which,  having  beeii  fuUy  stuted  on  a  former  occasion,  we  do  not 
conceive  it  necessary  to  repeat.    But  were  we  to  admit,  what  i»by 
no  means  the  case,  that  the  actpiiremeut  of  this  lan^iuage  was  a  mt  fv 
.act  of  memory,  we  nuist  still  liesitule  before  we  allow  *  that  to  im- 
print on  the  memory  a  distiuct  idea  of  two  hnmiui  countenuncc?  w  j 
an  act  of  precisely  the  same  nature  with  inipraiiin:^  on  the  inittiil 
the  iigure  of  2,000  Chinese  characters,'    The  parallel  ii  unliappilf  I 
chostn.    In  every  human  coimtenance  there  are  Lli<!  same  mnnbtT, 
the  same  general  form  and  disposition  of  features.    It  is  not  llif 
trifling  variation  which  occurs  in  ihese^ — it  is  die  intelligent  niiiui, 
the  rmi/le  mnl  that  stamps  on  each  a  distinct  impi  ession,  and  Ten- 
ders one  man  unlike  anodiei%    But  we  are  not  disposed  l»i  fiiul 
fault  where  so  nuich  praise  is  dne.   There  la  but  one  sug^e^tion  we 
an?  desirous  of  offering  lo  Mr.  Martihman  ;  that  in  hi^  future  pubti- 
cations  he  will  make  use  of  the  Q,imn-wlm  instrad  of  tlie  Siun^- 
lait^f  or  provuicial  jurgoa  of  Cmton,  which  is  -da  harsh  and  uucouili, 
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as  it  is  incompatible  with  tiie  system  of  pronnnciation  he  lias  ex- 
plained, and  with  which  all  liis  examples  ought  to  correspond.  In- 
stead  of  this,  we  have  mtJc  for  Tnoo,  sum  for  gnee  for  eul, 
Sic.  It  is  true  we  are  told,  in  a  note,  that  much  of  the  volume  was 
printed  off,  before  he  had  made  the  discovery  of  the  alphabet  in  the 
imperial  dictionary ;  but  he  also  tells  us  that '  in  numerous  instances 
he  preferred  the  Canton  dialect,  as  that  which  would  enable  our 
countrymen  to  bring  the  Chinese  words  into  most  immediate  use.* 
Oiir  eighteen  or  twenty  countrymen  at  Canton  will  scarcely  thank 
him  for  this  mark  of  predilection  in  their  favour.  For  our  own 
parts,  we  shall  be  greatly  disappointed,  and  mortified,  if  tlie  trans- 
lation of  Kaung-shee*s  dictionary,  which  we  anticipate  with  feelings 
of  much  satisfaction,  be  not  executed  precisely  according  to  the 
system  laid  down  in  the  introductory  pai  t  of  that  national  work. 


Art.  yin.  Essai/  on  the  Military  Policy  and  Institutiom  of 
the  British  Empire.  By  C.  W.  Fasley,  Captain  in  the  Corp? 
of  Royal  Engineers.  Parti.  8vo.  pp.  533.  London.  1810. 
JJoyd. 

"VTO  text  in  Cowper  has  been  more  popular  than  tliat  which 
-^^  says. 

War  is  a  game  which,  were  their  subjects  wise, 
Kings  should  not  pla^  at. 

In  Switzerland  a  game  has  lately  been  made  of  war,  (Das  Krieg- 
spiei,)  which  is  played  with  figures  upon  a  map,  and  recommended  as 
exceedingly  instructive  to  military  students,  because  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  constructed  are  applicable  to  real  operations  in  the 
field.  It  is  well  for  the  Swiss  if  they  can  now  amuse  themselves 
with  this  game,  and  still  better  will  it  be  if  tliey  should  hereafter 
profit  by  it !  Well  too  would  it  be  for  the  world,  were  it  restored  to 
that  state  on  which  Cowper's  text  was  foundeid ;  even  poets  will 
not  venture  to  call  the  war  of  this  day  the  game  of  princes.  We 
know,  with  awful  certainty,  that  we  contend  for  the  safety  of  our 
country,  and  that  war  is,  and  loi^  must  continue  to  be,  our  most 
momentous  business ;  and  aq  author  has  now  come  forward  with 
the  spirit  of  a  soldier,  and  the  heart  of  an  Englishman,  to  enforce 
upon  us  the  conviction  that  the  struggle  is  for  our  existence,  and  to 
show  us  how  it  may  be  carried  on  to  a  tiiumphant  end.  We  do 
not,  as  it  will  be  seen,  concur  in  all  Captain  Pasley's  doctrines, 
and  the  principles  of  some  of  those  in  which  we  agree  are  carried, 
we  think,  to  an  unwarranted  extent ;  but  the  subject  of  the  work 
is  so  important,  the  views  which  it  takes  are  so  enlarged,  the 
reasonings  so  fairly .  and  so  candidly  detailed,  and  the  spirit  th^ 
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ictates  tlie  whole  is  ao  pure  and  putriolic,  thai  we  feel  we  cannot 
fcetler  perform  our  duty  to  the  public,  than  by  laying  before  them 
a  summary  of  this  most  ititeiestiug  book,  and  tiindeavauriiig  to  sup- 
port the  general  opinions  of  it*  author,  by  n  view  of  the  actual 
strength  of  the  British  Empire,  so  cousolatoiy,  so  proud,  and  so 
unauswerable,  <i»  to  put  tbe  Itly-Iivered  crew  of  our  husbatuiing 
politicians  to  shame.    In  these  days  when 

'  e  may  truly  say  with  Tyrtseus, 

*  The  main  object  of  this  work,^  as  stated  by  the  author,  '  is  to 
endeavour  to  prove,  that  by  certain  oew  measures,  and  l>y  certain 
additions  to  our  means  of  defence,  supposing  we  had  not  a  single 
ship  on  tbe  ocean,  we  might  still  hope  to  maintain  our  independ- 
ence,' In  other  words,  he  contemplates,  not  merely  the  possibi- 
lity, but  even  the  probability,  aud  in  the  event  of  a  peace  the  cer* 
tainty,  of  the  enemy's  obtaining  over  us  a  naval  su|jeriority  \  and 
he  therefore  rests  bis  whole  plan  and  hope  of  our  nlttmate  defence 
upon  a  vigorous  exertion  of  our  military  power  on  land.  He  does 
not  stop  to  consider  whether  a  standing  army  is  constitutional  or 
not.  He  does  not  even  allude  to  the  jealousy  which  our  ancesbort 
entertained  on  tins  subject :  all  such  questions,  if  ever  they  occur- 
red to  him,  he  has  waved ;  be  looks  only  to  the  portentous  signs 
which  Europe  at  this  hour  displays,  and  he  wastes  no  time  in  com- 
baling  the  theories  which  a  century,  aud  the  twenty  years  which 
have  passed  since  the  French  revolution  (more  fertile  in  wonders 
than  a  century  of  the  usual  course  of  human  affairs)  have  reodered, 
for  the  present  at  least,  irrelevant  and  obsolete. 

It  is  Lord  BoJingbroke,  we  think,  who,  in  speaking  of  ataftd- 
ing  armies,  says,  that  *  it  is  only  occa^iomdiy  that  we  should  be  sol- 
diers, and,  in  those  rare  cases,  only  to  a  limited  extent.  Like  otlier 
amphibious  animals,  we  must,  indeed,  come  occasionally  on  shore, 
but  the  water  is  more  properly  our  element,  and  in  it,  like  theni) 
as  we  find  our  greatest  security,  so  we  exert  our  greatest  force.' 
We  do  not  know  that  we  can  give  a  fairer  summary  of  Captain 
Pasley's  essay,  than  by  saying  that  it  is,  or  at  least  aims  at  being,  a 
refutation  of  these  tenets  of  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

This  work,  Captain  Pasiey  informs  us^  was  intended  to  contist 
of  two  parts  ;  the  first  treating  of  our  military  institutions,  properly 
BO  called ;  and  ihe  other  of  die  moral  and  political  causes  which  ope- 
rate upon  a  system  of  warfare,  as  it  is  at  present,  or  must  hereafWr 
be  conducted,  on  the  part  of  this  country. 

For  reasons  assigned  in  his  preface,  and  to  which  we  are  dis- 
posed to  accede.  Captain  Pasley  has  altered  this  arrangement — he 
haS|  iu  the  volume  now  under  cousideratioiij  treated  tlie  latter 
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|»raDch  of  Iiis  subject  only,  as  being  the  most  pressing,  both  in  re- 
^rd  to  its  own  iniportance^  and  to  the  exigGncie:;  of  the  times  tii 
M'hkli  lie  writes,  aod  he  has  postponed,  to  another  volume,  (w  hich, 
however,  lie  says,  will  speedily  appear,)  the  examination  of  our 
practical  military  institutions* 

Captain  Paaley  begins  by  a  comparative  statement  of  otir  own 
meajis  and  those  of  the  enemy,  whith  may  startle  those  who  have 
l>een  accugtomed  to  rely  implicitly  ou  otir  insular  situation--— 
Of  tiiis  statement  the  following  will  be  found  to  be  a  succinct  but 
not  inaccurate  abstmct.  *The  Ave  grand  points,'  he  says,  *  to  be  con- 
sidered between  nations  at  war,  are,  their  population,  their  revenue^ 
their  means  of  rearing  aeamen,  the  energj-  of  their  executive  govern* 
ment,  and  the  spirit  and  patriotism  of  their  people.  The  propor- 
tion of  population  against  us,  (those  nations  which  are  under  the 
tyranny  of  France  being  included  in  the  account,)  is  more  than  five 
to  one ;  of  disposable  revenue  France  upon  the  lowest  calculation 
possesses  two-fold  means,  and  these  means  may  be  greatly  increased 
by  adopting  our  system  of  taxation.  Whatever  Buonaparte  chooses 
to  Impose  must  be  paid,  if  it  be  within  the  bounds  of  possibility ;  and 
no  one  vviH  dispute  his  inclination  or  his  power  to  push  th<;:  financial 
resources  of  the  continent  to  their  utmost  stretch,  iti  order  to  annoy  us. 
Our  own  resources,'  he  argues,  *  whether  upon  the  commercial  sys- 
tem, or  that  of  the  economists,  must  meantime  decline ;  for  whether 
at  war  or  at  peace,  the  main  object  of  France  will  be  to  injure  otir 
trade.  This  she  has  the  means  of  doing,  and  the  revenues  of  the 
French  empire  may,  ere  long,  become  superior  to  ours  in  nearly 
the  same  ratio  as  its  superiority  of  population.  During  the  war, 
while  it  continues  on  its  present  footing,  France  cannot  form  a 
marine  ca(>able  of  coping  with  us  ;  but  peace  will  immediately 
give  her  the  pow  er  of  training  seamen  to  any  extent,  ^Die  compa- 
rison het\\  een  Uie  executive  government  of  tlie  two  countries,  as 
applied  to  the  immediate  purjiose  of  war,  is  still  more  in  our  dis- 
favour. All  tlie  measures  of  our  own  government,  right  or  wrong, 
are  sure  to  be  so  warmly  attacked  by  the  existing  opposition,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  time  of  every  miniatiy  is  wasted  in  self-defence 
agaiui^t  the  incessant  assaults  of  their  parliamentary  opponents. 
Tlie  enemy  has  uo  parties  to  manatee,  no  declared  uttacks  on  his 
measures  to  arrest  or  repel,  no  popular  ciamoiu'  to  silence,  no 
jarring  interests  to  conciliate  in  the  appointment  of  his  officers  civil 
or  military.  In  process  of  time  despotism  becomes,  perhaps,  the 
most  impotent  of  all  forms  of  government  j  but  lon^;  before  the  pro- 
cess of  decay  can  take  place  in  France,  accordin;^  to  all  human  pro* 
baliility,  the  fate  of  this  country  must  be  decided.  The  advantages  of 
public  spirit  and  patriotism  are  unquestionably  on  our  aide  5  but  these 
may  be  too  confidently  relied  upon.  All  history  proves  that  one  state 
conquers  another  not  by  superior  freedom  or  virtue,  but  by  possessmg 
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more  numerous,  braver,  better  organizod,  and  better  commanded 
aniiies,  ^vith  a  more  vigorous  system  of  military  policy,  and  inor* 
couiitaiicy  in  repairing  disasters  in  wur.  Such  being  the  relative 
force,  resourres,  and  energy  f>f  the  two  tumtending  empires,  is  it 
possible  that  we  can  preserve  our  nuval  sn[>eriority  any  number  of 
years?  That  power  that  is  likely  to  have  most  money  in  order 
to  buy  nialeriab  and  naval  stores,  and  lo  employ  most  ship- 
wriglits,  will  be  able  to  build  and  equip  most  ships ;  that  power 
itiat  has  the  greatest  population  can  put  moiit  men  into  its  ships  after 
Jiey  are  built,  and  that  which  has  the  greatest  extent  of  sea-coast, 
^nd  which  rears  moat  seamen  by  its  ordinary  commercial  naviga- 
iori  during  peace,  will  be  able  most  speedily  to  man  iu  fleets  with 
good  aailojM  at  the  commcncetrient  of  a  war,  and  most  readily  to 
replace  their  loss  during  its  continuance.  But  that  power  is  or  will 
be  France.  The  French  empire,  with  so  decided  a  superiority  in 
every  point  upon  w  hiuli  oaval  po^\er  is  foundt»d,  will  be  able  to 
fetjLiip  a  navy  more  than  double  in  force  to  our>i,  or  indeed  in  any 
greater  proportion  tliat  mif^ht  be  thought  needful,  manned  by  sea- 
tJH'n  equally  or  nearly  as  nkilJiil  as  our  own.' 
•  In  thus  opening  \m  work,  Captain  Pasley  seems  to  have  thought 
it  expedtejU  to  assume  an  vippearance  of  despondency,  that  it 
miglit  afterwards  be  stroni^ly  contrasted  with  the  real  scope  of  his 
trpiujnent.  Wt:  venture  to  be  of  opinion  that  this  is  neither  ne- 
cessary nor  judicious  ;  and  we  feel  contident  that  it  is  utterly  un- 
founded. Without  dewpairinw  of  our  bnances  or  our  navy,  there  re- 
main, we  arc  satisfied,  motives  quite  sufficient  to  incite  us  to  great 
mihtary  exertions.  Captain  Pasley  needs  not,  Uke  Csesar,  in  order 
to  inspirit  us  to  light  ashore,  destroy  our  fleet :  indeed  we  feci  that 
we  iihall  give  stren|*th  to  his  ultimate  conekisions,  if  wc  can  show  that 
his  discouraging  estimate  of  our  popidatiou  and  finances,  and  his  de- 
ipair  of  our  coromcrciid  ascendency  in  pence,  are  unfounded  ;  and, 
while  he  argues  the  urgent  policy  of  the  measures  which  he  pro- 
poses, he  will  surely  consider  those  to  be  useful  au^il^aries  who 
ctuishow  that  our  resources  are  equal  to  the  accomphshment  of  his 
objects, 

.  The  population  opposed  to  us  in  our  contest  witJi  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  Captain  P;islcy  estimates  as  live  to  one,  and,  nume- 
rically sjHiaking,  he  is  perhaps  sufficiently  accurate.  But  llic 
power  of  produciut;  and  maintaining  armies  results  so  little  from 
mere  poptdation^  that  previous  to  the  time  of  Francis  I.  it  is  well 
known  no  standing  anny  wna  or  could  be  nmintained  in  Eurojw, 
and  from  that  time  armies  have  only  incrpased  with  iucreasmi* 
civilization.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  obscure.  Millions  of  jht- 
sons  may  subsist  in  a  rude  state,  and  con!*unie  the  produce  of  llie 
soil,  without  acquiriu;^  a  jiarticle  of  tliat  kind  of  power  which  con- 
tributes  to  the  maiateiuince  of  an  army,  or  lo  any  oilier  iiiitionnl 
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object.  In  the' feudal  times,  imperfect  agriculture  and  the  want 
ofvroads,  scarcely  permitted  the  cultivators  to  dispose  of  a  surplus 
sufficient  to  furnish  money  contributions  for  tlie  support  of  the 
regal  and  baronial  courts.  The  progress  of  civilization  taught  a 
more  economical  and  effectual  application  of  human  labour ;  and 
an  increasing  number  of  persons  could  be  fed,  besides  those  who 
cultivated  the  land.  To  procure  their  share,  tliese  superfluous 
lookers-on  became  manufacturers,  whence  arose,  in  the  natural  order 
of  gradation^  trade,  money,  and  facility  of  taxation;  and  it  is  in  reality 
from  the  degree  in  which  scientific  or  skilful  labour  exists  in  a 
.country,  that  the  permanent  maintenance  of  armies  is  to  be  cal*' 
culated.  In  a  ruder  state  of  things  uothing  can  be  furnished  beyond  ■ 
the  raw  material — untutored  man.  - 

The  real  inquiry  for  our  purpose  therefore  is,  the  quantity  of 
machinery,  of  scientific  labour,  and  of  the  means  of  employing  both 
existing  in  England,  as  compared  with  tlie  same  resources  iu  the  do- 
.  -  minions  of  Buonaparte.  A  difl'erence  in  our  favour  all  will  allow  : 
because  if  botli  had  remained  stationary  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  our  superiority  was  evident  from  the  vent  of  our  manufac- 
tured goods  on  the  continent,  and  that  too  in  despite  of  the  higher ' 
price  paid  in  England  for  labour  to  each  individual  workman. — 
And  what  has  happened  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  f  Ex- 
cept those  ornamental  manufactures  which  are  maintained,  not  by 
profit,  but  at  the  expense  of  government,  from  motives  of  vanity  or 
policy,  all  manufacture  in  France  is  extinct,  or  nearly  so.  Over 
die  rest  of  the  continent  wai'  has  occasioned  a  desolation  unpa- 
ralleled since  the  irruption  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  war  contribu- 
tions have  annihilated  the  visible  capital  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
therewith,  of  course,  all  his  exertions.  This  we  may  conclude 
without  fear  of  error  from  the  otherwise  unaccountable  and  incre- 
dible avidity  with  which  English  goods  are  purchased,  even  in 
increased  quantities,  though  at  a  price  proportioned  to  the  danger 
of  hazarding  the  vengeance  of  the  laws,  if  they  may  be  so  called, 
which  have  been  made  for  their  exclusion. 

Tlie  prosperous  application  of  lai^e  capital  we  have  daily  op- 
portunity of  seeing.  In  one  place,  a  lai-ge  steam  ei^ine  i>erforrag 
the  manual  labour  of  five  hundred  able  men ;  in  another  place,  a 
cotton  mill  works  with  all  tlie  delicacy  of  five  hundred  skilful  arti- 
sans ,*  and  a  thousand  men  may  thus  be  marched  to  the  army  without 
national  loss.  In  machinery,  less  striking  than  these  popular  in- 
stances, no  less  progress  has  been  made.  For  instance,  agricultural 
instruments  employed  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  masteri 
and  workmen,  in  London,  twenty  years  ago — now  upwards  of  two 
thousand  are  engaged  in  this  manufacture:  but  this  increase  in  their' 
number  is  accompanied  by  the  discharge  of  thousands  and  tens 
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of  tbousanda  from  manual  labour;  and  so  proportionally  lias  ma- 
chinciy  lent  aid  to  all  other  tnidta  and  calliiigs-  Cy-opfcrating 
with  machinery  in  advancing  our  national  power  i*  obviouslj^  tbc 
division  of  labour  \  the  efff ct  of  which  havmg  been  so  ably  t  xa- 
miued  and  stated  as  tu  have  become  an  undisputed  principle,  has 
onJy  beeo  mentioned  in  this  pkce,  test  we  should  seem  to  forg«t 
that  it  has  compicuously  increased  in  the  last  ten  ^mxn* 

Another  cRuse  i  f  nattoiLal  power,  though  not  unknowuj  mid  even 
faintly  recognized  by  all  when  mentioned,  is  not  so  highly  appreci- 
ated as  it  deserves*  We  allude  lo  the  striking  iucrease  of  lask-vvork, 
which  operates  direct/ 1/  on  the  individual  soemployedj  cau^iing  liini 
usually  to  produce  twice  as  much  work  as  before,  and  with  twice 
as  much  complacency  as  when  he  toils  listlessly  for  daily  wages, — 
the  effect  on  him  being  in  the  one  case  to  make  him  do  as  much,  in 
the  other  as  little  as  possible.  The  indirect  eflfect  of  task-work  n 
on  tilt  tiay-labourer,who  is  not  permitted  to  lag  far  behind  the  task- 
\Torkers  when  a  comparison  is  at  hand.  An  appeal  to  ihe  several 
classes  of  society  w  ould  produce  theu-  testimony  that  task-work  h^ 
increased^  and  is  incrcasinf,  in  almost  every  species  of  labour  to 
which  it  is  applicable  :  but  the  most  important  example  of  this  is  m 
ngriculture^  which  must  always  remain  the  most  general  orcupation 
in  England  ;  and  in  short  it  would  not  be  too  nmcli  to  aflirm,  that 
the  habit  of  task-work  has  augmented  tour-fold  within  tlie  liwt 
twenty  years,  and  doubled  wilhm  tlie  l»st  seven. 

It  is  obviouij  that  we  hive  only  to  contrive  machinery  to  do  the 
work  of  men,  and  we  may  maintain  them  in  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic— to  divide  labour,  and  to  extend  the  fashion  of  taak-work, 
by  which  few  do  the  work  of  many,  and  we  may  take  the  overplus 
into  our  army  and  navy.  We  have  already  done  this  ttf  the  amount 
of  more  than  half  a  million  of  men,  of  whom  400,000  have  been 
added  to  the  military  establishment  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war. 

The  following  statement  of  our  effective  forces  {including  offi- 
cers) at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  will  be  at  once  satisfactory  to  our 
readers,  and  useful  to  our  argument.  Our  regular  cavalry  app««rs, 
from  the  authentic  returns,  to  have  been  on  the  25th  of  December 
last  3  1,375.  Our  regular  infantry,  including  the  foreign  and  colo- 
nial corps  ei  1,574.  llie  artillery,  horse  and  foot,  *22,yif>,  making 
in  all  of  regular  laud  forces  2f>5,S95  men.  The  vote  for  seamen 
and  marines  was,  in  iaiO,  increased  to  1 45,000  j  and  it  was  slated 
in  Parliament  that  this  increased  vote  was  necessary,  because  that 
number  were  actually  in  the  service.  The  regular  militisis  of  the 
empire  amounted  to  9^*,440,  and  thus  we  have  a  total  of  actual  mi- 
litary and  naval  force  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  thousand  men — 
a  force  more  ihwn.  double  the  military  establishment  of  the  Ho« 
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rtian  empire  under  Augustus.    And  liere  w*?  nm»t  observe,  ibat  llie 
inea^urt:  of  itkterclianging  the  British  aiiJ  Irish  Militj»8j  the  most 
impurlunt  and  beneficial  to  the  empire  which  has  been  proposed 
since  the  imion,  wdi  have  tlw  effect,  in  addition  to  many  other  and 
greater  advantages,  of  increasing  our  actually  disposable  force  by 
nearly  lf>,0<)0  or  20,000  men,  the  nuinber  of  regular  troops  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  thought  expedient  to  retain  m  Irelandj  and 
which  we  apprehend  may  be  moat  sai^ly  and  most  usefully  re- 
placed by  the  British  militia, 
1^    The  local  militia  of  Great  Britain  which  assembled  for  exerciise 
Hht  the  last  inspection,  amounted  to  Itir^UOO,    Tlie  volunleerB  in 
HOreat  Britain  are  .>^1,000  infantry,   18,000  cavalry*    In  IrtUnd 
■67>0O0  infantry,  8,000  cavalry— a  total  irregular  force  of  :Jl*i,(X»0. 
Hp    TIiuSt  in  tlie  whole,  we  oA'er  to  the  w  odd  tiie  proud  and  connnand- 
iiig  spectacle  of  eight  hundred  and  tw  enty  thousand  int  ii  lu  arms  ;  and 
this  haw  been  accomplished,  as  the  increased  comforts  of  all  classes 
of  society  abundantly  prove,  without  any  unnatural  eKertlou  or 
ruinous  em^enditure  of  our  strength.    To  our  enemy  every  tiling  is 
l^fOppoaite ;  and  accordingly,  with  all  his  five-fold  superiorily  of  po- 
^^pulation,  he  does  not,  certainly  only  because  he  cannot,  maintain 
many  more  troops  and  iseamen  than  ourselves,  even  by  the  severest 

I exactions  of  tyranny.  Yet  such  is  our  habitual  despondency,  that 
jwvhile  in  ].Kt5session  of  this  mii^hty  force,  we  have  expended  two 
tfiillions  and  a  quarter  on  niartcllo  towers  and  fortification  in  the»e 
^ry  British  islands  since  the  commencement  of  the  w«r  1 
-  Bnt  if  the  numbers  of  the  armed  masses  of  tlie  two  powers  be 
tlnis  leas  unequal  than  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be,  tiiey  will 
be  brought  ^tiU  more  nearly  to  a  level  by  u  consideration  tliat  the 
uimiber  of  actual  Frenchmen  serving  in  the  armies  of  Buonaparte 
if  Icsii  in  a  considerable  proportion  than  that  of  the  actual  British 
in  tlie  armies  of  Britain ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
natives  of  Britain  and  France  resi>ectively  form  not  only  the  fonii- 
H^ation,  but  tlie  essence  ainl  etiiciency  of  the  forces  of  the  two  na- 
^R^ons. 

mf  Under  all  those  considerations  we  are  disposed,  not  indeed  to 
assert  tliat  we  possess  or  can  possess  a  military  population  equal 
in  arithmetical  amount  to  that  of  France,  but  to  insist  that  lliere 
is  no  such  disproportion  as  should  excite  any  despondency,  or  even 
any  fear.  We  coulidently  believe  that  the  disproportion  is  not 
greater  than  the  habitual  strength,  courage,  and  palriotiiim  of  Bri- 
li^ih  soldiers,  are  equal  to  counterbalance  and  compensate. 

Thus  far  on  the  first  point  of  Captain  Pasley*s  statement ;  we 
list  now  proceed  to  the  sectnid. 

The  doctrine  of  the  economists,  in  the  rejection  of  which  we  are 
rry  to  see  that  Captain  Pasley  hesitates,  seeins  in  reality  to  have 

been 
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been  in  vented  and  propagated  by  I  he  supple  phUosopbrrs  of 
Fraticcj  iu  concert  with  lU  politicians^  for  the  purpose  of  exalting 
tile  resources  of  France  beyond  those  of  Brits^in.  If  onr  Hmiu 
pemiitted,  we  fchould,  out  of  respect  even  to  the  hesitation  of 
Captain  Paaley,  have  beeu  glad  to  collect  into  one  point  tlie  facts 
and  reasonings  which  have  so  victoriotisl^y  overthrown  that  ibeorv, 
and  which  satisfy  ourselves  would  have  removed  all  his  doubts : 
but  we  are  obliged  lo  proceed  to  treat  of  English  commerce  oa 
other  grounds,  premising  that  die  discussion  divides  itself  into  two 
parts  much  more  ilistinct  than  is  commonly  snpposedj- — ^the  pro* 
sperity  of  commerce,  and  the  quantity  of  our  exported  commodi- 
ties. For  althoug;h  Adam  Sniilil  has  very  well  distin^ished  be- 
tween these,  and  shcmn  from  the  example  of  China  that  internal 
commerce  may  exist  in  any  degree  in  a  nation  almost  secluded 
from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world;  yet  our  naval  habitjj,  and 
the  convenience  of  recumns;  to  the  known  quantity  of  imports 
and  exports,  have  confined  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  part  in- 
stead of  the  whole :  and  as  Captain  Pasley  himself  seems  appre- 
hensive Sf  the  eiFectB  of  the  anti-commercial  decrees  of  Buona- 
parte, we  shall,  in  thesm&U  space  that  can  be  allowed  for  so  large 
a  subject,  endeavour  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  question, 

To  suppose  that  we  pi  ofit  from  foreign  trade  only,  is  no  Jew 
than  to  attribute  to  it  a  miraculous  quality  ;  as  if  a  shopkeeper 
should  ima«:ine  that  gain  could  cmly  accme  to  him  by  celling  to 
persons  ignorant  of  the  English  language;  or  to  imagine  tluit  if  a 
barrier  were  placed  around  each  county  or  parish  in  England,  so 
as  to  take  an  account  of  all  commotlilics  interchanged,  a  large 
increase  of  trade  must  take  place.  Let  us  put  aside  for  a  mo- 
ment the  idea  of  money,  and  suppose  two  thriving  artizuDs,  a 
batter  and  a  cabiuet-maker  for  inHtance,  to  interchange  their  re- 
spective commodities;  it  is  clear  that  the  creative  industry  of  both 
would  augment  the  value  of  manufactured  produce,  and  the  family 
of  one  w  ould  wear  better  hats,  while- the  house  of  the  other  would 
be  better  furnished  than  before,  and  national  wealdi  would  be  thus 
augmented  by  the  prohls  of  (Z£,'o  persons  instead  of  the  profit  of 
onef  which  latter  case  is  the  le^s  favourable  ressult  of  any  commer" 
ciat  intercourse  with  foreigners. 

We  proceed  now  to  a  comparison  of  our  exports  and  of  our 
internal  couimorcc.  The  value  t>f  British  produce  and  niantifac' 
tures  annually  eNporletl,  hns  increased  pretty  stuadily  from  forty 
to  forty- live  millious  williin  the  last  ten  years,  excepting  alwayt 
the  twelvemonth  of  unusual  and  we  fear  unprofitable  speculation, 
which  produced  an  enormous  an^mpulation  of  exports  in  1&0*#. 
Hut  though  this  increase  i*»  respectable,  and  may  prove  the  futility  of 
any  attempt  agsiinstour  estej-nal  commerce,  it  is  a<}  nothing  com  j»arcd 
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with  the  increase  and  importance  of  our  internal  commerce,  of 
which  indeed  it  is  no  real  criterion,  though  usually  adopted,  for  no 
better  reason  it  should  seem,  than  that  our  internal  commerce  cannot 
be  so  obviously  or  accurately  ascertained.  We  must  therefore  seek 
"  a  criterion  draw  n  from  other  sources,  towards  which  an  estimate 
of  the  sum  annually  expended  in  Great  Britain  will  not  be  useless. 

Considering  that  the  expense  incurred  in  parish  workhouses  in 
1803,  was  about  12/.  for  each  pauper,  we  may  venture  to  con- 
clude from  the  notorious  rise  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  that  it  now  amounts  to  15/.  per  head ;  which  can  scarcely  reach 
the  average  of  the  expenditure  of  other  individuals,  so  tliat  we  may 
presume  each  person  in  England  to  expend  annually  20/.  The 
number  of  persons  in  Great  Britain  (including  the  army  and  navy) 
was  about  eleven  milHons  m  1801,  and  to  this  a  considerable  ad- 
dition may  now  be  assumed,  if  population  increases  with  the 
comfort  and  prosperity  of  individuals,  which  we  shall  presently 
demonstrate  to  have  increased  considerably.  If  our  population  be 
taken  at  .twelve  millions,  the  expenditure  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  will  be  240  millions  sterling. 

If  it  be  said  that  of  the  240  millions  annually  expended  in  Great 
Britain,  15  or  20  millions  are  paid  for  imported  foreign  produce 
consumed  here ;  this  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  domestic  com- 
merce of  Ireland,  which  cannot  be  less  than  20  millions^  and  is 
really  about  SO  millions  per  annum. 

Our  domestic  customers,  tlierefore,  purchasing  to  the  amount  of 
S40  millions,  and  our  foreign  customers  45  millions,  is  proof  that 
external  commerce,  however  important,  adds  no  more  than  a  fifth 
or  sixth  part  (two  elevenths)  to  our  commercial  prosperity  ;  and  the 
greater  portion  of  this  is  carried  to  our  own  foreign  possessions  and 
to  Ireland,  leaving  one  eleventh  part  of  our  commercial  prosperity  to 
be  derived  from  customers  over  whom  we  have  no  controul.  Cap- 
tain Pasley  (to  whom  such  mercantile  calculations  were  not  to  be 
expected  to  occur)  will  no  doubt  rejoice  to  learn  in  how  great  a 
degree  pur  resources  are  thus  independent  of  foreign  trade,  the  dimi- 
nution of  which  would  onIy>  in  the  common  course  of  events,  dimi- 
nish our  foreign  expenditure  to  the  same  amount,  and  throw  it  upon 
our  domestic  expenditure.  But  we  are  aware  that  the  interruption 
of  our  foreign  trade  must  always  have  some  effect  on  our  means  of 
prosecuting  a  continental  war ;  it,  however,  at  present  chiefly  ope- 
rates, we  think,  not  by  dimuiishing,  to  any  considerable  degree,  our 
resources  themselves,  but  \yy  rendering  the  application  of  those  re- 
sources to  foreign  expenditure  more  difficult — for  having  a  large  sum 
to  pay  abroad,  and  not  being  able  to  send  goods  to  create  a  fund  for 
these  payments,  the  rate  of  exchange  must  necessarily  be  against  us, 
and  the  expeifsd  of  the  war  abroad  is  thus  increased  by  the  loss  at 
which  we  make  our  remittances — but  this  loss,  we  contend,-  is  not 

yet. 
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yet,  any  more  than  the  greater  expense  to  \\  liicli  it  is  collatemi,  tno 
much  for  the  ability'  of  the  country-  Besides,  it  ia  lo  (je  hoped,  tliat 
from  these  Very  expenses  may  result  an  improved  state  of  forei^ 
commerce^  w  hid)  may  have  the  eifect  of  ditniuiinhiiig  ihe  rate  at 
which  we  make  those  remittances. 

To  the  extent  here  stated^  we  therefore  admit,  that  the  contrac* 
tionof  our  contineutal  trade  Ih  a  chuk  on  tlie  prosecution  of  great 
continentai  operations,  and  so  far  of  Captain  Pasley's  principal  ob- 
jects ;  but  it  is  only  a  rhcck,  and  by  no  means  a  serious  or  irre- 
movable obstacle.  Our  public  revenues  are  chiefly  drawn*  as  we 
have  said,  from  a  surer  and  more  abundant  source,  our  internal 
commerce,  and  what  ia  still  more  satisfactory,  without  any  sen- 
sible diminution  of  the  fornier  comforts  of  human  existence. 
— This,  if  actual,  could  not  be  concealed,  becauije  it  is  a*- 
cert<tinable  from  the  produce  of  tliose  excise  Ld] posts  which 
have  been  kept  distinct  from  the  additional,  or  war  taxes,  and 
also  from  that  portion  of  the  produce  arising  from  exported 
commodities.  But,  upon  investigation,  we  find  that  the  co»- 
suniptiou  of  those  ailicles  wliich  form  the  comfort  of  the  most 
numerous  class  of  the  community  has  not  diminished,  but  on  the 
contrary  increased,  and  hi  the  following  proportions tea,  3 1  |ief 
cent,  i  sugar,  43;  malt,  4(i;  beer,  39,  spirits,  21;  and  soap  (re-* 
presenting  the  comfort  called  cleanliness)  i2(5  per  cent.  Hie  ave- 
rage increase  of  all  these  articles  is  34  per  cent,  and^  deducting  on« 
twelfth  for  the  additional  population  before  mentioned,  about  ;iif. 
The  habitations  and  dresa  of  the  lower  orders  are  cvideriitly  improved 
in  a  larger  proportion.  Useful  industry  must  have  increased  in  tilrC 
same  proportion  as  the  comforts  of  tlie  nmltitude,  sitjce  a  laliourer 
cannot  spend  ^vhat  he  has  not  earned:  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  quantity  of  commodities  consumed  is  an  indication  equally 
of  comfurt  and  of  increased  iiiternal  prosperity,  altogether  indcp«iid-» 
ent  of  nominal  money  value,  and  of  conmiercial  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  Europe,  JSor  can  we  omit  observing,  that  the  Post- 
Office  revenue,  which  is,  in  a  great  degree,  a  criterion  of  the  inter- 
nal commerce  of  a  country,  its  diffusion  of  education,  and  its  ge- 
neral advance  lu  civilization,  has  gradually  increased  iu  Ihe  lttf»t  ten 
years  from  1,136,000/.  to  about  1,800,000/.  being  an  improvement 
of  above  50/.  per  cent,  on  the  produce  of  the  year  1800. 

Whence  then,  it  may  be  awked,  the  complaints  of  the  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer,  tJiat  trade  is  dull  or  extinct  ?  Ilie  foU 
lowing  is  the  sohition.  The  more  flourishing  trade  reall>  is,  tlic 
greater  is  the  increase  of  traders :  more  crowd  into  it,  nud  the 
competiti*)n  is  often  fatol  to  the  venturous  man  ^\ho  encounters 
established  rivals.  The  speculators  of  I  a09j  who  are  now  bi com- 
ing bankrupts,  and  who  had  little  or  no  ca^iital  al  first,  are  loudei^t 
in  their  complaints,  and  the  natural  disconleut  of  Englishmen,  or 
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perhaps  of  mankind,  joined  with  the  obvious  prudence  of  conceal- 
ing a  prospeious  adventure  m  times  when  trade  cauiioL  be  coti'^ 
ducted  in  a  regular  channel,  deafena  us  with  u  repetition  of  thia  cry ; 
tliough  little  retrenchment  in  tbeir  comforts  or  even  lUcir  luxuriejt 
has  been  made  by  the  complaining  individuals  themselves — though 
the  expenditure  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  is  visibly  increased^ — 
and  though  every  trading  and  manufacturing  town  in  Great  Britaiu 
exbibita  ulso  an  increase  in  the  number  and  value  of  dwelling  houses, 
and  all  the  other  indications  of  growing,  if  not  accumulating^ 
wealth. 

The  present  revenue  of  the  British  islunds^  however  large  and 
flcurii^hing^  does  not  satisfy  Captain  Pasley  s  mind,  &tid  he  supposes 
it  probable,  *  tliat  in  a  limited  number  of  years,  the  revenue  of  our 
enemies  may  so  increase^  as  to  become  superior  to  ours  in  a  much 
greater  ratio  than  at  present-'  What  the  revenue  of  the  French 
empij'e  at  present  is,  we  do  not  know,  because  tlie  accounts  are 
accommodated  to  the  wishes  of  the  government.  jVlr.  W  alsh  states 
it  at  60  millions  sterling,  but  adds  indeed  that  this  is  nmch  below  the 
real  amount.  His  description  of  the  miimier  in  which  it  is  levied 
proves  very  plainly  that  direct  taxation  is  much  heavier  in  Fiance 
than  in  England,  probably  twice  as  heavy.  But  all  discussions  on 
taxation  are  useless,  unless  we  take  into  view  the  comparative  abili- 
ty of  payment^  which  is  amply  proved  when  tastes  which  no  man 
is  compelled  to  pay,  in  other  words,  when  indirect  taxes  coutinuallj 
produce  more  and  more.  Of  the  comparative  increase  of  our  re* 
b|r<fenue  from  these  sources  we  have  spoken  already,  and  the  absolute 
"amount  is  not  less  satisfactory.  We  may  safely  say  that  the  dutici 
(customs  and  excise)  on  tea  and  sugar  produce  six  mtlliom  annually, 
malt  and  beer  eight  and  a  half,  spirits  tive  and  a  quarter,  witie  two 
and  a  half  millions :  except  the  last,  these  are  all  articles  of  vulgar 
luxury,  producing  together  20  millions  sterling;  and  thus  furnishing 
ample  proof  that  our  taxes  though  burdeiiHome  are  not  oppressive, 
and  that  hitherto  they  only  operate  like  the  climate  of  Europe, 
«hich,  producing  nothing  spontaneously,  compels  the  inhabitantg  to 
labour  for  food,  and  by  the  salutary  rigour  of  which  man  has  at- 
tained to  greater  plenty,  and  more  security  against  famine,  than 
he  could  find  iu  the  terrestrial  Panidises  of  the  Kast. 
I  Exclusive  of  the  expense  of  collecting  the  taxes,  our  national 
Revenue  may  be  taken  at  upwards  of  63  millions,  which  is  about 
double  the  amount  of  what  it  was  in  the  year  IBOO,  and  is  a  full 
fourth  part  of  the  general  income ;  w  hich  income  must  have  there- 
fore doubled  within  the  same  period. 

This  augmentation  of  wealth  is  not  more  than  suflicient  to  ex- 
plain that  •tate  of  national  prosperity  which  uo  man  can  avuid  ac- 
knowk'dging,  when  he  contemplates  the  infinite  enterprijie  which 
hasi  sprung  up,  and  is  maintained  by  the  su|>erriuity  of  money,  by 
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mperlucratlon  which  can  scarcely  liud  vent  for  its  acquisitioiii, 
'anals,  docks,  water-works,  roads,  bridges,  inclosuves,  anif  othur 
mtioual  specuiultonsj  attract  adventurers;  aud  are  pru8cciit€d 
not  merely  with  assidiiitv,  but  eiigeniess,  and  each  of  these 
iunumeiable  woiks,  AvLich  are  now  going  on  in  the  couatry,  arc 
at  once  the  consequcocets  and  the  causes  of  public  wealth.  Some 
of  them  are  more  wisely  imagined  and  more  prudently  conducted 
thiui  others  ^  but  the  aggrcgalt;  offers  a  most  satisfiictory  view  aud 
proof  of  nationaJ  juosperity. 

We  now  coiichidc,  (without  thinking  \velia%'€  t^xhnnstedj  oreveu 
Uy  Slated,  this  part  of  the  «»bject, )  by  observiDg,  that  including 
relandj,  and  e-vciuding  the  cost  of  collection,  the  national  revenue 
mounts  to  seventy-one  mlilions^  of  which  not  six  are  produced 
y  Ireland,  on  a  populatioti  which  may  be  estimated  at  about  five 
iliioiis  of  persons.    Her  taxes  therefore  are  at  the  rate  of  24*. 
eh,  w  hile  on  the  popiUntion  of  Great  Bntain,  taken  at  eleven  mil- 
"onjs,  the  taxes  are  at  the  rate  of  6/.  on  each  person,  and  yet,  we  be- 
'eve,  that  the  taxes  in  Jingland  are  more  rtudily  and  easily  paid 
an  the  smaller  rate  in  Ireland.    Do  we  waiU  ;i  stronger  proof  than 
this  injitancf »  that  it  is  ittduslry  acting  on  a  sufficient  capital  which 
couyiitutes  the  strength  of  a  nation  r  'i'he  French  revolution  and  Buo- 
iiaparte  have  destroyed  all  the  capitalists  on  the  continent,  and  tlo  wc 
still  foolishly  fear  that  hti  can  levy  taxes  indeJinitely  o\\  the  heggari^d 
population  r  In  such  a  state  of  things  the  old  observalioti  that  two  and 
two  in  taxation  arillnnctic  somctiines  make  but  one,  would  be*  fultj 
^eriljed.   He  mav  ruin  and  even  stante  his  imhappy  snbjecti,  but  ihey 
annot  pay  what  they  have  not;  aud  we  confess  there  is  no  part  of 
(Captain  Pasley's  essay  which  we  diink  less  founded  than  that  wbidi 
rents  of  the  probuhle  superiority  of  the  French  tinauce  over  oura. 
'^hile  Buonaparte  continues  his  present  commercial,  or  rather  im- 
li-comoiercial  system,  and  while  France  continues  to  be  a  land  of 
slaves,  we  will  not  join  in  Captain  Pasley's  apprehensions  of  die 
increasing  prospti  ity  of  htr  revenues  and  her  trade. 

Such  tlien  are  the  actual  resources  of  tlie  Britiiih  Empire:  they  ^nsc 
ot  from  temporal^  and  accidental  causes,  but  from  the  chanicter  of 
le  people  and  from  the  nature  of  a  government  which  in  a  greater 
egree  than  any  other  that  has  ever  existed,  gives  free  scope  to  the 
clivity  and  euterprize  of  all  its  subjects.  "  Captain  Paaley  has 
ndervatued  dicse  resources,  partly  it  appears  for  the  sake  of  coii- 
j listing  a  seemiug  despondency  in  ilic  outset  of  his  work,  with  the 
rand  prospects  which  he  afterwards  opens  to  us,  and  |)artH  also 
erhaps  because  the  subject  itself  is  not  one  of  those  w  hich  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  contemplate. 

We  will  now  proceed  witli  our  examination  of  Captain  Paslev** 
topics ;  and  rirst,  of  his  opinions  on  our  colonial  policy.  Sup- 
(toie,  lie  jiay^^  at  the  coQimeucement  of  the  revotutiQliurv-  wai, 
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Great  Britain,  possessing  a  disposable  force  of  150,000  men,  had 
acted  upon  the  system  of  acquiring  colonies,  antl  pursuing  this  ob- 
ject vigorously,  became  mistress  of  thirty  such  islands  and  for- 
tresses, as  Malta,  Minorca,  Corfu,  Ceuta,  &c-  the  enemy  mean* 
time  employing  her  forces  in  subjiigaLing  the  continental  powers. 
Such  possessions  have  seldom  or  never  atiorded  a  revenue  more  than 
snfFicient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  civil  government ;  and  the 
utmost  assistance  that  their  population  ever  gives  to  the  military  es- 
tablishment of  the  conquering  country,  consists  of  a  few  battalioni 
of  raw  volunteers,  and  those  only  in  case  of  actual  attack.  All  the 
charges  therefore  of  maintaining  the  troops  and  constructing  or  repair- 
ing the  works  of  fortilication  necessary  for  defence,  must  fall  a  dead 
burthen  upoii  the  mother  country.  Sup|>o,?e  that  the  imvul  power 
on  both  sides  were  equal ;  the  ordinary  garrisons  for  the  defence 
of  each  of  these  conquests  could  not  be  averai^ed  at  less  than 
50(30  men.  After  the  acquisition  of  diirty  such,  we  should  there- 
fore, instead  of  gaining  any  additional  strength,  f  ntirely  lase  the 
use  of  our  1 30,000  soldiers ;  and  as  much  of  our  revenue  as  was  ne- 
cessary for  paying  ibis  great  body  of  troops  would  be  swallowed 
up  and  lo3t  to  all  other  national  purposes.  Admit  that  these  pos- 
sessions, by  the  favourable  effect  which  they  produced  upon  our 
commerce  and  manufactures,  mij^ht  enable  us  to  pay  50,000  men 
more,  %vhich  is  rating;  their  advantages  at  the  utmost,  still  they, 
would  reduce  our  disposable  force  from  150,000  men  to  a  third 
,of  that  number,  France  meantime  conquers  the  continent  of 
Europe:  her  naval  power,  by  supposition^  equal  to  our  own,  enables 
her  to  attack  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  tliathcr 
enormous  armies  could  be  resisted  for  any  time  or  with  any  final 
success  by  the  portion  of  our  army  which  \i'e  had  reserved 
for  home  service;  while  we  could  derive  no  assistance  from  the 
remaining  part,  parcelled  out  into  small  garrisous,  divided  by  the 
sea  from  tht*  mothcir  country  and  from  each  other.  *■  Such,'  says 
Captain  Pasley,  *  is  nearly  llie  system  which  we  have  been  pursuing 
litice  the  Freiich  revolution  toc>k  place,  and  such  has  been  its  ten- 
dency— the  annihilation  of  a  part  of  our  disposable  military  force  ■ 
impotency  in  all  the  grand  objects  of  w-arfare  not  connected  with 
maritime  power ;  disappointment  in  all  our  expeditions  whenever 
we  have  aimed  at  more  than  the  attack  of  an  island  ;  want  of  con-, 
tidence  on  the  part  of  our  allies,  and  a  certain  degree  of  contempt 
on  the  part  of  our  enemies,  of  whose  progressive  aggrandizement  to 
the  gigantic  degree  of  power  which  they  now  possess,  our  coloiiia! 
policy  has  partly  forced,  and  partly  intluced  us  to  remain  passive 
spectators >  The  superiority  of  our  naval  power  has,'  he  adds/  hither^ 
to  prevented  us  from  feeling  the  insecurity  of  these  colonial  posses- 
iions  ;  but  when  tEie  French  fleets  shall  be  able  to  meet  us  on  equal 
terms,  (and  a  few  years  peace  would  certainly  enable  them  to  out- 
number 
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iiiiiiiber  our  sliips  in  any  proporlion  wliich  tlicy  might  ihiok  Ofsd- 
ful,)  from  lhat  inomcnl  all  will  tie  open  to  iiiva.sion  ;  antt  llif^ii' 
value  what  \hey  iiiay,  they  must  fall  intti  the  hands  of  iJtitinjs 
who,  Imvitig  llie  choice  of  objects,  wili  be  aJile  to  5{>are  iniiniu^b 
more  troops  both  for  the  attack  and  defence  of  diem  tlmn  we  can 
afford.  Malta  ami  Gibraltar  indeed  could  not  be  wretiieci  fioni 
119,  tUi  iJtie  enemy  had  gained  snch  a  naval  superiority  us  to  cut  off 
supplies  from  tht^nt ;  but  the  rest  of  the  frail  fabric  of  colonial 
power  would  fall  to  pieces  almost  as  soon  as  %ve  ftift  it  to  be  iji 
danger.* 

Ail  thin,  and  much  more  in  tbe  same  style,  is  very  forcibly  put ; 
and,  with  some  abatement,  we  are  disposed  to  accede  to  the  pro* 
position  which  Cuptaiti  Paale\  ultimately  endeavours  to  enforce, 
but  not  certainly  to  all  the  arguments  he  uses  for  that  purpose: 
for  instance,  we  cun,  by  no  means,  concur  in  the  estimate  wliidi 
he  makes  of  our  colonial  interests.  We  caiitiot  forget  that  our 
own  experience,  and  the  favourite  theories  of  the  eiiemy»  tend 
equally  to  conclusions  on  this  subject  very  difierent  IVom  tho^e  of 
Captain  Ftisley.  We  are  convinced  tliat  our  naval  superiority  t««I» 
mainly  on  our  colonial  strengtli,  with  which  it  has  grown,  and  with 
which  we  fear  it  would  decay.  Ships,  colonies,  and  commerce, 
are  llie  avow  ed  objects  of  France— objects  not  of  mere  profit  or 
of  pride,  but  of  her  sincere  and  sagacious  enmity  to  Engbtid. 
While  the  present  war  coutiuues,  Captain  Pasley  bims^f  admit«  ihc 
value  of  our  maritime  possessions,  but  we  must  contend  farther, 
that  such  a  prospect  of  p^ace  as  Captain  Pasley  opens  upon  ua,  ni- 
fords  additional  grounds  for  lUe  ancient  predilection  of  this  country 
to  the  maintenance  of  her  colonial  system.  The  enemy'*  immense 
population;  his  uidimited  continental  dominion;  the  wide  range  of 
his  coasts ;  his  almost  innumerable  harbours  and  sea-ports-  the 
extended  commerce  betw  een  tlie  distant  part**  of  his  empii  e— a  com- 
merce that  wilt  be,  m  it  were,  at  once  foreign  and  iutemal — haw 
are  all  these  to  be,  in  any  degree^  counterbalanced  ?  We  think  tlie 
answer  is  obvious  and  conclusive — -by  our  colonies ; — which  equal  tlie 
numbers  that  drink  liberty  and  life  from  the  fountain  of  the  English 
constitution,  to  those  tliat  groan  and  wither  under  the  iron  sway  of 
the  usurper ;  which  confer  upon  ua  a  wider  dominion  und  a  laf^er 
range  of  maritime  territory,  more  harbdura  and  sea-ports,  and  • 
conuiicrcc  vastly  exceeding  his,  and  comprising,  at  the  same  time, 
in  a  greater  degree  even  than  his  own,  all  the  respective  and  mu- 
tual advantages  of  a  foreign  and  an  lutenml  trade. 

We  do  not,  however,  conceal  from  oursalves  lhat  colonial 
strength  is  more  precarious  than  that  which  arises  from  our  own 
immediate  and  internul  resources,  und  we  do  not  wish  to  damp 
any  of  tliat  spirit  for  military  exertion  which  Captain  Pasley  en- 
deavours to  excite.    We  tliink  with  him^  that  England  should  be  a 
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f  reat  military  power ;  but  we  aUo  think  that  she  should  not,  on  that 
aecount,  the  less  e»tlt?uvoiir  to  ctjiilinue  a  gre;tt  naval  and  commeicial 
power — she  is  t.<jival  to  bjth,  ytid  vve  aie  stiliisliL'd  tliat  it  ly  iu  tlie 
pursuit  of  the'  Inlltr,  thai  shu  uill  riud  ihv  muni  fopicms  iiie-Hnfj  of 
acconiplisliiiig  the  former.  Here,  a;^  in  oilu  r  casi.'^,  wc  thtuk  C;ip- 
laiii  Pajjlev  has  taken  a  view  of  the  stdjject  too  purely  inilitarv,  vtmX 
either  frtJin  want  of  pr:tctical  knovvledye^  or  from  a  lovt;  of  paradox, 
(a  fault  from  which  he  is  not  altogether  fret;,)  has  uiidervahufd  our 
colonial  resources,  and  placed  iliem  injudiciously  by  way  of  autiUie- 
sis  mid  toiitrndistiuction  to  our  miJitary  force  and  continental  in- 
fluence. Our  opinion  is^  that  they  are  liut  only  reconcilublcj,  but 
almost  iuse|Kirab]e. 

Captain  Pasiey  proceeds  to  state,  that  *  we  have  an  arduous  task 
before  us;  it  is  no  lesa  than  to  overturn  the  great  continental 
empire  which  Uireatens  our  destrucllou,  A  neces^sity,  that  will 
brook  no  ordinary  measures,  strongly  urges  us  to  the  aUeuipt;  and 
if  we  set  about  this  liable  enter  prize  wit!j  the  spirit  of  nitw,  if  we 
make  the  attack  upon  this  colossal  power,  before  it  ia  well  knit  to- 
getiier  and  firmly  consolidated,  while  aiiijer and  revenge  yet  ruiikle 
in  the  hearts  of  the  great  muss  of  population  of  w  hieh  it  is  com- 
posed ;  and  if  we  transfer  to  the  conduct  of  our  operations  by 
land  the  same  wise  and  vigorous  system  of  policy  which  h-^a 
made  us  by  ^^ea  almog^t  invincible,  there  remains  little  dcmbt  of  our 
ultimate  success ;  but  till  we  shall  send  forth  our  armies  to  liglit 
th«  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  the  Ell>e,  or  the  Loire,  with 
as  much  conliden<;e  as  we  believe  we  slxould  feel  in  lighting  upon 
those  of  the  Thames — -till  we  conte  forward^  in  the  face  of  the  uni- 
verse, with  a  view  to  the  applause  of  the  present  and  of  future 
ages,  and  throwing  the  gauntlet  to  our  adversary,  boldly  challenge 
him  to  meet  us,  hand  to  hand^  in  any  pnri  of  the  known  worhJ, 
the  efforts  of  our  armies  must  all  lerminafe  iu  disappointment,  and 
a  career  of  disgrace  must  be  terminated  by  ruin,'  (p,  117.) 

'  The  wonder  is/  he  adds,  '  and  posterity  viill  consider  it  al- 
most incredible,  that  the  spirit  with  which  we  have  actt=d  hi  imval 
war,  is  radically  different  Afmi  that  with  which  we  are  acting  by 
land.'  This  is  illustrated  by  putting  a  case  which  will  come  home 
to  the  feelings  of  every  man,  *  Suppose  a  British  Heet,  of  forty 
sail  of  the  line,  were  destroyed,  what  would  be  the  consequence, 
if  we  thought  of  naval  war  exactly  as  we  do  of  war  by  laud, 
attributing  to  it,  also,  no  more  immediate  effect  upon  our  secu- 
rity ?  W  e  should  receive  the  news  as  we  now  receive  that  of  a 
retieat  and  re-embarkation.  Probably, no  inquiry  would  take  place ; 
if  it  did,  it  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  form.  No  person  would 
be  punished,  nor  even  censured,  unless  the  strongest  proof  of  fla- 
grant mistjouduct  were  brought  home  to  him.  This  man's  former 
iervices  would  be  remembered;  -another's  wife  and  childjen; 
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lind  these  things  acting  upon  the  humanity  of  a  gaod  natured  nalioii 
-'oiild,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  interest,  obtain  impunity  for  the 
guilty.  The  people's  iudignati  on  would  soun  die  away;  almost, 
I  would  vent  itself  in  peevish  complaints  against  ministers  for 
tfver  wa.Htiiig  the  public  money  in  so  useless  ond  chimerical  an  at* 
<|eiiipl  a'i  tliat  of  forming  a  navy  to  cope  with  the  deets  of  sucli  a 
power  as  France,  a  measure  siipei  fliious  to  the  safety,  and  danger^ 
cus  to  the  liberties  of  the  British  nation.  Thus  we  tihuuld  act  if 
JWe  regarded  our  tleets  with  the  same  feeling  as  our  armies,  and 
pursued  war  by  sea  with  tlie  same  principle,  or,  rather,  the  same 
fio-prini^iplc,  sls  war  by  land.  But  reverse  the  case,  and  suppose 
this  fleet  destroyed,  our  feelings,  respectinf^  the  navy,  beuig  wbat 
tliey  actually  are  ;  the  coni^eqtience  would  then  he,  Its  soon  as  tlie 
first  grief  and  consternation  were  over,  a  general  cry  for  itnmediatc 
inquiry.  If  misconduct  vvere  proved  upon  any  branch  of  admi- 
nistration, the  minister  so  convicted,  or,  perhaps,  the  whole  adini- 
ristvation,  would  be  displaced  :  if  it  were  in  the  admiral,  or  any  of 
\nn  officers,  death,  or  the  worse  pmvishmeut  of  perpetual  ignominy, 
would  be  their  sentence.  It  might,  possibly,  prove  to  have  been 
the  ertect  of  accident,  iieitluer  to  be  foreseen  nor  prevented.  At  nil 
events,  the  utmost  exertion  would  be  made  to  repair  the  loss;  all 
the  shipwrights  of  the  kingdom  would  be  collected  in  the  royal 
docks,  and  tlie  work  would  go  on  night  and  day.  Tlie  nierchanl 
*hips  would  be  emptied  of  their  men;  large  detstchments  luirrli^ 
on  board  to  supply  the  place  of  marines ;  quotas  furnished  by  all 
the  counties;  and  tlie  commanders,  whose  principal  claim  waj 
tljeir  parhamentary  interest,  if  any  such  had  been  employed,  woulJ 
l>ti  thrown  upon  die  shelf  to  make  room  lor  a  Rodney  or  a  Nelson. 
Meantime,  the  citizens  of  England  would  take  arms  ;  the  coimlry 
would  be  covered  with  camps;  and,  in  short,  onlv  appear  moredi-*^ 
tennineil  and  more  terrible.  Let  ns  act  only  with  the  same  vigour 
by  land  as  bv  sea,  and  the  usurper  of  Europe  will  tremble  upon  hi| 
throne.— (p.  1^*4-- 1 

The  want  of  tliis  vigonr,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  GaptaiB! 
Pulley,  has  been  the  prime  cause  of  all  our  failures,  alt  our  di'^^' 
appointment,  all  our  disgrace;  it  has  tainted  our  councils  lik4 
ttu  original  sin,  and  if  the  system  were  continued,  the  cotisequeiic4 
nnist  be  a  fall  from  which  there  can  be  no  recovery.  We  rejoice* 
however,  that  a  bolder  and  w\nev  spirit  has  of  late  animated  ouf 
councils,  and  we  think  that  the  harvest  which  we  have  alrendy  g»» 
Iheri'd  of  glory  and  confidence  in  our  strength,  and  the  di^cutuli* 
ture  and  disijrace  inllictedoii  the  enemy,  are  yt  once  proofsi  of  th*, 
Iruili  of  Captain  Parley's  dot  trines,  and  promises  of  what  w  e  m«| 
rcusonablv  esipect  from  a  continuance  in  a  system,  which  has  now, 
we  hope,  soine  chance  of  becoming  pcFmanently  and  uiiiversalljf 
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But  the  secondary  causes  of  failure  are  those  which  come 
home  more  (Jirectly  to  the '  feelings  of  the  people :  these  Captain 
Pasley  generalizes  under  three  heads; — defective  military  institu- 
tions ;  an  erroneous  treatment  of  the  natives  of  tlie  country  which 
is  the  seat  of  war ;  and  a  mistaken  policy  in  regard  to  other  powers, 
which  are  neutral,  or,  at  least,  not  principals  in  the  quarrel :  the  two 
last  subjects,  he  sa}'S,  comprehend  the  politics  of  war.  The  first 
of  these  causes  is  very  briefly  adverted  to :  the  subject  is  of  high 
importance,  but  it  is  reserved  for  future  discussion.  The  two  other 
causes  of  failure  he  considers  more  at  length,  and  lays  down  some 
general  principles  by  which  the  disasters  arising  from  them  may 
foe  avoided. 

*  First,  endeavour  by  every  means  in  your  power  to  make,  and  to 
preserve,  the  people  of  every  country  which  you  enter,  either  as  a  co»- 
queror,  or  as  an  ally,  your  friends:  for  the  people  (by  which  I  mean 
allmost  every  individual  in  a  nation,  exclusive  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  powers,  and  of  a-  part  of  the  nobiUty)  is  in  all  countries  the 
strongest  party. 

'  Secondly,  as  there  are  some  powers,  whose  friendship  in  war  is 
likely,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  more  fatal  to  you  thiin  their  enmity,  de^ 
dine  or  refuse  the  alliance  of  such  states,  even  if  pressed  upon  you; 
.courting  only  the  friendship  of  states  of  a  contrary  description.  - 

*  Thirdly,  respect  in  all  cases  the  law  of  nations ;  avoiding  a  crooked, 
intriguing,  timid  policy.  Be  a  true  friend  to  your  allies  in  their  utmost 
adversity.  Be  an  open,  a  determined,  a  rerrible  enemy.  Support  not 
only  your  interest,  but  your  dignity :  for  whenever  you  forget  the  latter, 
you  lose  sight  of  the  former.  An  insult  should  therefore  be  resented 
more  deeply  than  an  injury.  The  honour  of  a  great  nation,  such  as  we 
•re  at  present,  should  be  as  spotless  as  that  of  a  soldier  :  but  it  will  be 
-found,  that  unless,  by  adopting  a  more  manly  system  of  martial  policy, 
we  set  ourselves  above  fear,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  set  ourselves 
-4Lbove  reproach.'  pp.  140,  141. 

In  discussing  the  policy  to  be  observed  towards  other  states. 
Captain  Pasley  boldly  avows  and  very'  ably  supports  an  opinion 
Tirhich,  in  modern  times  at  least,  has  not  been  very  popular  in  £ng^ 
Idnd,  that  a  system  of  conquest  and  aggrandisement — of  permanent 
annexation  to  our  empire  of  the  comHries  we  may  be  able  to  sub* 
due,  is  our  best  and  safest  policy.  The  following  passages  will  do 
justice  to  his  opinions. 

*  I  must  observe  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  no  power  in  the  criti- 
^cal  situation  wherein  Great  Britain  now  stands  was  ever  saved  by  coali- 
'tions.  "We  must  trust  to  ourselves  alone.  We  must  draw  the  sword 
with  the  spirit  of  principals  not  of  auxiliaries,  and  we  must  never  cease 
■to  increase  our  own  power  by  couquesti  till  we  have  made  ourselves 
ti}e  strongest  power  in  Europe,  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea. 

-    *  That  part  of  our  policy  which  deserves  the  most  unqualified  cen- 
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sure  is  the  system  of  courting  the  friendship  of  all  nations,  or  more  ac- 
curately speaking  of  all  governments  whatever  indiscriminately,  even 
the  most  weak  and  contemptible.  Ample  experience  must  by  ibis  time 
have  taught  us  that  the  friendship  of  such  states  is  a  burthen  instead  <rf 
a  benefit:-  it  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  such  powers  to  follow  the  strong- 
est  in  war,  and  were  we  by  the  heaviest  expence  of  blood  and  treasure 
Ut  succeed  in  re-establishing  the  Stadtholder,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and 
the  various  Italian  states,  and  even  to  place  on  the  throne  of  thofia 
states  branches  of  our  own  royal  family,  still  we  should  find,  in  a  new 
war,  that  we  had  only  transferred  the  sword  from  one  set  of  enemies  to 
another.  By  whatever  name  the  ruler  of  the  Dutch  is  called,  Holland 
will  always  be  our  foe  till  we  either  reduce  it  to  a  province  of  Great 
Britain,  or  make  ourselves  stronger  than  France  by  other  conquests. 

*  What  is  the  eflect  of  a  contrary  system,  when  we  display  our 
«tandard  in  some  new  country,  the  natives  of  which  have  any  degree  of 
judgment  or  resolution  ?  They  either  ask  or  endeavour  to  learn  our  views. 
We  probably  oAer  them  some  advantages,  which  they  neither  wish  ibr 
nor  understand  :  and  we  profess  that  we  only  intend  a  temporary  oc- 
cupation. The  brave  and  high-minded,  disdaining  to  be  sold  at  apeace 
for  some  West  India  island,  immediately  fly  to  arms  to  oppose  us.  The 
self-interested,  the  timid  and  the  semie,  looking  forward  to  recom- 
mend  themselves  to  their  former  masters,  become  equally  our  enemieik 
Men  of  all  characters  and  parties  forget  their  domestic  feuds,  and 
unite  against  us.  Hence  even  if  we  gain  a  partial  success  by  force  of 
krms,  our  power  b  in  constant  danger,  either  of  being  subverted  by 
open  insurrection,  or  of  being  undermined  by  secret  conspiracy. 

*  If  we  acted  on  a  contrary  system,  and  declared  that  we  would 
maintain  our  conquests  to  tlie  last  extremity ;  our  adversaries,  who  is 
that  case  would  form  only  a  part,  not  the  whole  of  a  nation,  after  being 
subdued  in  the  field,  would  soon  be  reconciled  to  us,  by  our  humane 
conduct,  after  they  knew  that  we  would  not  forsake  ihem.  The  self- 
iuterested  would  dread  to  embark  in  any  conspiracy  sgainM  kuch  a  de- 
term  iiied  nation :  on  the  contrary-,  they  would  make  a  merit  with  w  of 
discovering  and  counteracting  all  plots,  and  of  repressing  all  discon- 
tent, amongst  their  own  countr%-men. 

*  Our  unambitious,  unwarlike  policy  is  thus  ihe  cause,  which  bai 
cither  6>rmed  or  added  strength  to  French  parties,  in  all  countries  in 
in  which  we  have  ever  acted.  It  was  aimoKt  the  only  cause,  that 
■combined  and  armed  the  natives  of  Spanbh  South  America  ag^oi^ 
us  and  inspired  them  with  an  almost  incredible  degree  of  -horror  ani 
a\en>ion  at  the  sight  or  name  ol  an  Englishman.  It  is  a  cause  that  has 
hitherto  tended  to  make  us  hatctul  or  ctmteraptible,  wherever  we 
have  carried  our  arms,  even  where  it  has  not  actually  contributed 
to^  our  ruin  or  disgrace,  as  was  the  case  at  Buenos  Ayres.' — pp.  10^. 

He  pu«i|ies  the  principle  of  this  opiuion  to  its  full  extent; 
he  disapproves  of  our  evstem  of  nishuig  blindly  into  ofitiisive  and 
defensive  alliances,    lie  would  have  no  Iheode  but  itroof  ooe*-' 
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^itha  weak  people  he  would  have  no  alliance— rather  thiin  assiat 
tlieiii  ill  their  first  opposition,  he  would  permit  them  to  be  ovt-rruu, 
"Kat  we  might  recoufjtier  them  front  the  enemy,  and  add  ihcm  tfv  our 
prce,  not  as  uUies  but  as  subjects,  'lliis  is  a  ifufficieutly  buM  avowal ; 
uL  he  goes  still  tartlier.  He  not  oulv  justifies  but  appears  to  reconi- 
end  an  interference  in  the  ititcnial  aduiiniistratioii  of  tfie  allieg 
'c  may  have.    At  t!iese  doeirines  we  own  we  ure  iticliiicd  to 
ause.    We  will  not  defend  all  the  system  of  this  eouiilry,  witii 
spect  to  its  iilliances.    Many  of  our  allltjs  have  been  to  us,  we 
re  reluctantly  obliged  to  allow,  not  sti'eny;th  but  v  cakuess.  We 
gree  that  tliere  has  bet^n  perhaps  too  grestt  a  fondness  for  making 
liancesj  and  too  great  a  readiness  to  be  diipt-d  by  the  niere  promise 
f  a  new  friend,  without  inqmiing  into  his  worth  or  his  power.  We 
now  too,  that  we  hate  often  l  iskeil  greiitly  for  those  who  deserred 
ast  from  us,  atnl  that  we  have  frequently  put  ourselves  to  incon- 
iiience,  and  even  to  peril,  in  the  hope  of  iissiating  tlio.se  wliose 
se  wa^;  irremediable,  and  whoye  nun  inevitable  ;  but  these,  erroii^ 
ough  they  be,  t^e  honest  and  gCiieroui*  errory  ;  and  tliough  they 
e  to  be  regretted  for  the  past,  and  avoided  for  the  future,  yet  \\q 
not  bring  oui-st'lves  to  wiiih  that  the  principle  wUld}  prompts 
ein  should  be  enfeebled  or  erathcatL-d.    Tbt-  extiiu^tion  of  iliat 
irit  would  undoubtedly  prevent  the  recurrence  of  ihose  error* ; 
it  it  would  profincej  M'e  are  t'onvinced,  others  of  still  more  pcmir 
cious  effect.    The  national  character  is,  we  believe,  one  of  the  beat 
bulwarks  of  England  ^  it  Is  confidence  at  home,  and  it  is  terror 
"broad  :  but  if  a  cold  and  selfish  policy  is  now  to  benumb  us;  if 
fe  shall  hereafter  unite  widi  the  strong  only  because  they  are 
itrong,  and  shall  ahatidon  the  weak  to  the  oppressor,  only  because 
they  are  weak  ;  if  too,  we  shall  refuse  to  protect,  uuless  w  e  are  al- 
lowed to  govern ;  if,  in  short,  all  our  relutioiLs  witli  foreign  powers 
are  to  be  either  t*eHigh  and  cah  ulatinfi,  a-  nieddliug  and  arro<,'ant  ;  we 
fear  that  our  rank  among  oatious  will  be  lowered;  and  that  Eu« 
rope,  which  now  looks  even  to  our  failings  witii  respect  and  hope, 
will  contribute  witli  satisfaction  to  the  efforts  of  trance  for  the 
overthrow  of  our  power. 

The  opinions  of  Captain  Pasley  respecting  Spain  arc  especially 
'orthy  of  attention,  becaune  here  it  is  that  the  bold  sysK-m  which 
e  recommends  may  iunnediatcly  be  put  in  practice.  Here  is  not 
merely  the  fair  field,  but  the  vantage  ground  on  which  the  ciiLiny  may 
be  met ;  and  so  much  has  already  been  done,  tliat  if  the  public  mind 
were  but  wound  up  to  the  pitch  of  the  occasion,  a  triumphant  re- 
sult would  be  as  speedy  as  certain.  Not  conceiving  from  our  past 
policy  that  the  Biiti&li  govcrnnicnt  would  have  displayed  so  much 
energy  as  it  has  done  in  the  cause  of  the  Pi^niujtula,  and  knowing  too 
ipuch  of  history  to  be  led  astray  by  the  liicn  prevaiUtlg  opinion  that 
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I  'a  nation  of  armed  citizens  was  not  to  be  overcome  by  a  vastly  supe- 
rior military  force^  he  yayS),  tliat  at  llie  coniinfucf  ini'nt  of  tfie  con- 
[  lest  he  bad  no  suiiguiHc  hopes  of  its  n^siilt;  hut  ihe  very  niisfor- 
I  tunes  of  the  Spaiiiaids  have  so  tried  and  prijvtd  ihtir  jjcntiiiie 
courage  and  genuine  piitriotism,  that  at  this  moment,       adds,  I 
esteem  them  more  for  their  perseverance  iiudtT  falaaiity,  than  if  w  iih 
'a  better  political  and  military  system  they  hud  been  alib  to  rt  ali^e 
'  their ^List  intentions  of  carrying  the  why  iulo  the  heart  of  France. 
"  In  this  respect  be  differs  widely  from  the  luithiiikinijf  crew,  who  uie 
now  as  unreasonable  in  tiitir  abuse  of  the  Spauiurtid,  as  lliey  were 
I  in  their  expectations  froui  iheni  at  first. 

*  When  CastanoB,  by  superiority  til  numbers,  surroundt'd  and  look 
fhe  army  of  Dupyut— when  tlie  nihabitaniii  ut  Zaiiigo^u  iind  V'alein'm 

I  so  obstinately  resistetl^  and  triumphed  over  the  desiperaie  uiiacks  m1  the. 
[  J'rench,  who  were  obhgyd  from  tiU  points  to  retire  behind  the  Khr<>-^ 
j  then  nothing  but  Spanish  palriotism  was  talked  of  in  En^llimd,  and  uJl 
I  inanner  of  impossibiliiies  were  expected  from  it.  After  the  end  of  iW 
[  flame  year,  when  events  had  awful ly  proved  the  inferiority  of  new  !e- 
1  iries,  and  exposed  the  precarioas situation  of  a  nation,  wbich  has  neither 
ran  estabhshment  of  well  disciphned  troop,  nor  of  fortr^^yses,  to  oppose 
k  to  veteran  armies ;  instead  of  profiting  by  the  lesson,  aud  seeins!  thew 
^  important  facts  in  their  leiil  light,  we  ^uddt^nly  became  \uml  und  un* 
[  leasoiiable  in  our  abufe,  as  we  had  formerly  been  absurdly  extravagant 
[in  our  admiration,  of  the  Spanish  levies ^  and  for  a  lung  tirnt:  afttr* 
^■vfards  we  acciibed  these  brave  men,  the  victims  of  their  attuchuieot  w 
be  cause  of  their  country,  of  want  of  patriotism*' 

*  Want  of  patriotism  was  most  unfeelingly  thrown  out  against  the 
[Tteroes  who  buried  themselves  in  the  ruins  of  Zarajioza— against  ihc 
I  youn^T  students  of  the  universities^  who  served  as  private  soWiers, 
[tiearly  perished  in  tht;  disMStrous  operations  of  Blake— a^ainsi  the  n 
jibousands  of  unhappy  men,  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Spain,  wtio  I 

&  want  of  good  otficers,  and  uf  &ll  the  essentials  of  an  array,  which  am 
Hot  to  be  acquired  in  a  few  mtrnths,  nor  even  in  a  few  years,  were  unable 
lo  withstand  their  warlike  iiivadei^  in  the  field,  and  who  (snijilt  as  ihe 
'•proportion  of  them  that  have  actually  fallen  in  battle  may  hv)  have  bevu 
vasted  wway,  by  an  accumulatiyn  of  eviia  leu  timen  more  destructive 
ban  the  sword.    Those,  however^  who  ascribed  the  niistljriunes  of  the 
{•Spauiards  tn  any  thing  but  a  want  of  good  will  In  their  own  cau^e,  were 
ksoon  conhrmed  in  their  favourable  opinion  of  that  natiyn  by  the  mo^t 
I  Convincing  facts.    What  stronger  proof  could  be  desired  of  p;ilriotism 
[in  any  cotintry,  than  that  the  peo|de  of  Asturias  and  Galici:!,  after  they 
I  saw  themselves  abandoned  by  a  gallant  body  c>f  more  than  *25, 000  Brttiob 
[  troops,  disdained  to  submit  to  that  very  French  army,  from  which  it 
1*38  generally  supposed  that  we  had  made  a  tbrtunate  eacupo,  in  bfin^ 
iblc  to  t'flect  ourreimharkationj  after  a  rapid  retreat      pp.  11)6,  ipS. 

What  we  ought  to  have  done,  according  to  tlib  competent  judijc, 
^  to  have  employed  an  army  of  tiftj  or  sbcty  thousand  ineo  it 
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our  Spanish  war  ;  to  have  doubled  that  number,  if  possible,  and  to 
have  kept  U  complete  by  every  exertion  in  our  power.  *  It  is  no  eco- 
Tiomy,'  says  Captain  Pasley,  *  either  of  money  or  of  Uves,  to  tiiake 
war  by  driblets/  We  ought  to  deal  in  war  by  wholesale.  Wehave 
generally  employed  no  more  men  than  are  barely  siiflicient  to  match 
the  enemy  in  the  tield,  in  those  countries  which  we  have  designed 
to  wrest  from  him,  as  if  it  would  be  an  unfair  advantage  to  send 
more  troops  against  hini  than  he  has  got  ready.  Wlierever  he  has 
not  been  able  to  pour  in  reinforcements  and  weigh  us  down  by 
numbers,  this  has  answered,  because  with  erjual  numbers,  or  even 
with  numbers  not  greatly  inferior,  we  always  have  beat  the 
French,  and  by  God's  blessing,  shall  continue  to  do  so;  but  even 
^en  it  is  a  wasteful  and  ruinous  policy* 

f'  In  these  propositions  of  Captain  Pasley  for  the  conduct  of  the 
'■War,  we  are  glad  to  recognixe  the  very  principles  on  which  this  conn- 
try  has  of  late  acted.  We  agree  with  liim,  that  it  is  the  trite  eco- 
nomy to  make  war  by  wholesale:  we  know  not  whether  even  the 
exertions  recently  made^  to  place  at  Lord  Weirmgton*s  disposal  a 
great  and  efficient  force,  would  satlrsfy  the  wishes  of  Captani  Pas* 
)ey,  but  we  ore  sure  that  they  satisfy  h\s  pi  i?ifiples^  And  although 
the  army  assembled  in  the  Peninsula  may  not  aniountj  by  ten  or 
fifteen  thousand^  to  the  number  of  men  required  by  Caplaiu  Pas- 
ley, yet  the  having  collected  and  directed  to  one  object  a  force  of 
40,000  British  aoldiersj  must  havfi  obtained  his  applause,  while  the 
success  that  has  enxned  has  fortified  his  argument ;  and  will  eii- 
courage  ns  to  proceed  in  a  course  which  must  lead  (if  any  can)  to 
final  success  of  the  perilous  contest  in  which  the  ambition  and 
ranny  of  France  have  involved  our  allies  and  ourselves. 
Hie  contentions  of  our  jjarliamentary  parties  are  more  than 
■ice  noticed  by  Captain  Pasley  as  another  cause  of  our  militaiy 
silures,  by  conducing  to  our  timid  policy  at  home,  and  by  encou- 
Iging  our  enemies^  and  dispiriting  oui'  allies  abroad,  Tlie  natural 
fendency  of  such  a  system,  is  to  intimidate  public  men,  and  to 
aralyze  public  measures- — ^lo  recommend  to  the  adoption  of  a  mi- 
nister or  a  general,  not  what  may  be  useful  or  glorious,  hut  what 
shall  be  easy  and  safe ;  and  to  dissuade  him  from  the  most  important 
objects  of  national  security  and  hopour,  because  they  necessarily 
Bvolve  a  degree  of  hazard,  and  are  subject  to  the  chances  which 
aust  affect  all  human  efibrts, 

*  And  enterprizes  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  re^aix!  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  loiit!  I  lie  niimc  of  action/ 
While  tljis  is  the  situation  in  which  a  British  administration  is 
Jlaced,  in  bow  different  and  in  how  much  more  commanding  a 
{>ositioii  does  the  enemy  stand  1   He  has  no  account  to  render  to 
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political  antagonists,  no  popular  council  to  manage  or  conctliate« 
no  inipruper  disclositics  to  deprecate,  no  intemperate  di;!cu5Fiof}i« 
or  judiinicnts  to  delwy  :  his  power  is  self-cciitored,  and  his  effortt 
aje  auimated  by  tlie energy  of  a  sin|;le  wiU^  uncrilicised,  inishackkd 
and  undivided.  We  are  far  frowi  wishing  to  slitle  the  voice  of  a 
fre«  people,  or  to  impede  the  course  of  constitutional  di»ctiif»ioi}« 
Our  observations  are  directed  against  those,  if  such  there  be,  wIjor 
inflame,  not  inform,  the  people,  und  iisruhist  discussions  iui prudent, 
ill-timed,  und  ill-inlcnd('d.  l>ei  those  w  ho  tnay  starlit?  at  such  ex-i 
pressiouSj  look  to  the  manner  in  wliivli  Lord  W  oUiiigton  has  hevn 
attacked,  aud  the  defence  of  Hortitgiil  represented  as  impossible. 
It  iswtill  fui"  Kiigland,  and,  we  Irustj  for  the  Ff?iiin?»ula^  and  for  F.»i- 
rope,  tliat  our  general  m  ii.h  neitlier  to  he  dismayed  nor  dispi^led^ 
jAccusutiom  of  rashness  and  presumption  he  has  ri'ptdled  by  the 
moat  consummate  skill  aud  prudence- — com  plaints  of  lost  opjmr- 
tunitieij  and  of  inactivity  he  has  refuted  by  the  best  concerted 
movement.^  nnd  the  most  rapid  iiud  vif^oroua  pursuit,  and  ibi?  pro* 
phets  ol  discnuititnre  »nd  dis<^rHCe  he  has  put  to  shame,  by  spleudai. 
iiiccesses  and  Iranscendanl  glory. 

Captain  Pasley  speaks  with  the  utmo^  respect  of  General 
Moore,  and  ia  especially  careful  that  his  writings  should  not  seem 
to  imply  any  thing  in  any  n\  ay  injurious  to  the  memory  of  so  hravf 
a  man.  Those  jrecsous,  he  saya,  who  state  their  opinion  that  he 
ivas  for  once  mistaken,  advance  nothing  that  ought  in  justice 
to  be  considered  derogatory  either  to  his  talents  or  reputation. 
Hiat  he  was  mistaken,  the  important  events  subsequent  to  his 
letreat  hava  proved*  If  he  had  fought  any  where  on  the  &oiitier 
of  Gaiicia,  as  die  men  would  have  been  in  their  full  streogthi 
their  numbeis  imdimiuished,  their  spirit  unbroken,  the  cavalry 
80  superior  to  the  enemy's,  their  ailillery  at  hand,  instead  of 
being  ieft  on  the  road,  or  sent  on  shipl>oard  as  at  Coruiia, — 
Bureiy  that  army  which,  under  «ucb  complicated  disadvantages,  was 
stiJl  ab!e  to  beat  the  French  there,  would  have  been  far  more  able 
to  beat  them  in  its  strength.  I'heu,  loo,  Roinana  was  at  hand, 
to  cooperate  with  us.  Atid  here  a  tribute  uot  less  lionourubk 
than  well  deserved  is  borne  by  Captain  Pasley  to  tlie  merits  of  that 
true  Spaniard,  who  has  now  closed  bis  heroic  career;  and  mo$t 
ably  has  he  vindicated  him  acrauist  a  reproach  uhich  baa  been 
nnfTfneroujsly  and  unjustly  brought  against  hiro,  for  crossing  tlie, 
liuft  of  Sir  J.Moorels  retreat.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
^cillow  Captain  Pasley  through  this  discu^ion,  but  we  reconunend 
it  to  those  whom  it  conceni-i.  Ilaniana  is  beyond  the  reach  of  cen- 
sure or  of  praise  :  not  therefore  for  his  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
£nglatid,  do  we  rejoice  that  tljese  injurious  reproaches  have  been 
so  fully  3uid  feelingly  refuted  bv  a  British  »oIdier«  i 
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Tlien  too  the  Giilicians,  wha  so  shortly  afteruarda  recovered 
their  country  IVom  thut  very  eneiny  ag-amst  whom  we  did  not  ven- 
ture to  clefeml  it,  would  have  rallied  round  us.  lii  the  defence  of. 
their  own  raouiilains  they  would  have  bctii  efficient  auxiliaries; 
aiid  under  the  protection  auH  instruction  of  our  artny,  they  might  have 
been  disciplined,  as  tlie  Portuji^ueze  liave  since  bc'en,  with  such 
success.  'We  strength  of  tlie  Bierzo  had  long  before  been  erapba- 
lically  pointed  out  by  Romana,  in  case  of  the  worst;  and  Mr, 
Frere,  who  knew  the  country,  couceivetl  it  impossible  that  such  a 
ground  should  be  abandoned.  Though  our  army  was  inadequate 
for  deciiliug  the  fate  of  Spain,  Captain  Pasley,  who  wuh  with  that 
army,  affirms  that  still  it  was  capable  of  doing  souiediing — fulijr 
capable,  at  tcHi^t,  of  tnaintaiuing  its  footing;  in  the  peninsula ;  and  as 
the  war  between  Prance  and  Austria  broke  out  immediately  after- 
ward^, 8Uch  a  mcaaure  would  have  been  lii^hly  advantageous  to  the 
>mmon  cause.  That  war  was  at  that  very  time  foreseen;  and  if 
Sir  J.  Moore  had  made  his  stand  upon  the  frontier,  and  instead  of 
countermanding  the  reinforcements  whirh  were  actually  embarked, 
had  i>rest  the  government  to  send  out  all  the  force  that  could  be 
s]>ared,  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  ?  Either  Buona- 
parte would  not  have  wilhdrawTi  so  large  a  part  of  his  forces  from 
the  peninsula,  in  wliidi  case  the  scale,  actually  upon  the  Uirn^ 
might  have  inclined  in  favour  of  Austria;  or  if  he  had  wilhdrafrn 
it,  our  army  would  have  been  upon  the  spot  to  take  advantage  of  the 
favourable  crisis. 

Captain  Pasley'a  mind  is  of  loo  manly  and  too  philosophical  a 
^Stamp  U''  look  at  the  past  for  the  inetfeclual  |iurptise  of  regretting 
it.  To  prevent  the  conquest  of  Spain,  he  says,  we  must  adopt 
more  vigorous  meaBure.^,  both  military'  and  political. 

ISL  We  mu^t  send  gucU  a  force  as  will  enable  us  to  act  on  theof- 
fensive,  and  to  protect  the  formation  of  new  Spanish  armies,  as  ef- 
ft'Ctuaily  as  we  have  done  the  Portugueze  army ;  we  must  take  the 
brunt  of  the  war  upon  ourselves,  and  meet  tlie  civemy  in  pitched 
battle,  fie  thinks*  too,  tliat  we  should  have  more  than  one  British 
array  in  the  peninsula,  or  we  lose  all  the  advantages  which  we  ought 
to  derive  from  our  naval  power:  and  wherever  we  have  an  army  of 
our  own,  ibtre  ou^bt  to  be  an  army  of  our  allies  attached  to  it  of 
an  equal  or  gicater  number  of  men,  under  orders  of  the  British 
general. 

l2d.  We  should,  he  asserts,  demand  that  the  general  of  the  British 
army  acting  in  co-operation  wuh  tiie  Spaniards  shall  have  the  chief 
command  of  the  combined  troops,  with  the  absolute  disposal  of 
provi<;ion!^,  stores,  and  means  of  transport. 

3d.  To  obviate  the  difficulty  of  subs!^tting  an  army  in  Spain,  a 
countiy ,  of  wliich  Henry  IV.  said,  referring  to  llie  chance  of  an  invad- 
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mg  arji»y  there,  qnand  on  tfvu  fort^onnmtH  defuim:  qnandon  if 
m  foihlcy  on  fsi  baittif  Captain  Pasley  boldly  rtt'oniiiiciids  thai 
Otiir  officers  sliuultl  exercise  lliat  aulliorily,  Miiicti  hy  the  laws  ot' 
war  belongs  to  every  army,  and  take  witbout  liesitaiioii  wliatevfr 
tiiey  cau  tiiid  of  wliich  their  troops  may  stand  in  need;  anil 
thus  o)ie  cause,  which  has  grievously  embarrassed  our  move- 
ments^ would  be  done  away*  For  hitherto  our  officers  have 
iKit  veiuured  to  assume  any  responsibility  out  of  tlie  routine 
of  their  military  diilies.  tti^tcad  of  perceiving  thnt  whenever 
a  country  became  the  seat  of  war,  martial  law^  according  to 
the  nature  of  ttiings,  must  be  in  force  there,  they  act  as  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  do  at  home,  where  the  authoriiy  of  the  civil 
HMtgistrate  is  required  for  every  ihii^p;  and  tliey  blame  ihe  Spanish 
iiMgislFate.H  for  not  doing  in  their  bt-lmlf  what  it  ia  not  iu  iheir 
;power  to  do,  and  wbit  tliey  onghl  to  see  done  for  themselves. 

Ther^e  three  iioitits  Captain  Parley  argues  with  considerable  fonre 
aiid  iugenuity  :  but  again  we  confess  we  are  not  ])repare4)  to  go  the 
full  length  thai  his  priticiples  would  carry  us.  We  are  sntistied  of 
the  policy  of  endeavoiuing  to  raise  Sjninish  armies  on  ibe  footii^ 
of  that  which  has  been  so  successfully  formed  iu  Portugal ;  il  i&nn 
object  for  which  we  should  do  all  llmt  a  due  attention  to  the  fed* 
ins^s  of  a  high-minded  nation  n  ill  permit ;  hut  ^ve  uiuiit  not  forge! 
that  it  WHS  their  insults  u}>on  the  ntuionat  churaeter,  and  tlieir  dis-  ' 
regard  of  the  national  prejudices^  tliat  laiscd  upon  the  Frencli  the 
eutliusiastic  vengeance  of  Spain,  We  should  be  careful  to  guard 
ourselves,  not  merely  from  tlie  reality,  but  even  from  tmy  colour  of 
resemblance  to  the  inisolent  and  proliigate  invader.  It  h  *s  lately 
tiecome  the  ta^hion  to  repeat  in  this  country*  that  a  right  has  ac- 
crued to  ns  out  of  our  efforts  and  succe.sses,  to  insist  on  the  adop* 
tion  by  the  Spaniardis  of  measures  of  our  dictation.  God  forbid 
that  this  doctrine  should  be  acted  upon  by  our  Generais  or  our  Mi- 
nisters, Our  elTorts  have  been  voluntary  ;  we  had  a  riglit  to  with- 
hold lliem  \  we  have  chosen  to  make  them  \  but  to  barter  or  to  s«U 
them,  and  to  require,  as  the  iwice  (jf  our  assistance,  even  the  ?»light- 
est  degradation  of  Spain,  as  an  indepeiideul  nation^  would  be  the 
height  at  once  of  folly  and  injustice,  a  perfect  imilalioii  of  Frt-ncli 
fraternity.  Our  interference  must  be  us  moderale,  as  our  inten- 
tions are  houon ruble ;  we  are  bound  to  recommend  to  Spain  what 
-we  conceive  to  be  most  coudut  ive  to  the  \\  tlfarc  of  the  comtnoD 
cause,  but  «he  is  not  to  be  treated  like  a  common  soldier  ctditited 
into  our  army,  and  drilled  into  the  manoiuvres  and  measures  which 
we  may  choose  to  adopt.  But  it  is  said  tliat  '  witttout  some  vigor- 
ous interference  all  will  be  lost.'  IjiI  all  be  lost,  but  the  characlir 
of  our  country ;  let  all  be  lost  but  the  confidence  of  the  nations  iu 
uS ;  let  all  be  lost  but  the  couvictioii  that  we  have  done  right,  and 
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the  hope  and  means  of  hereafter  doing  successfully.  We  may  lose 
the  arm  of  Spain,  let  us  not  lose  hcF  heart  also.  We  confidently 
believe  that  nothing  has  been  omitted,  or  will  be  wanting  on  the 
part  of  our  government  of  recommendation,  of  persuasion,  of  en- 
treaty, even  of  importunity,  to  induce  that  of  Spain  to  adopt  mea- 
sures of  efficient  policy ;  and  we  no  less  confidently  hope,  that  the 
lustre  of  our  successes  may  pierce  the  cloud  of  prejudice  and  error 
which  has  hitherto  overcast  the  councils  and  the  fate  of  this  inte- 
resting people. 

But  while  on  these  points,  and  to  this  extent,  we  are  obliged  to 
<eftter  our  protest  against  Captain  Pasley's  principles,  we  most  cor- 
dially concur  in  his  views  of  almost  every  otlicr  circumstance  of 
the  peninsular  contest.  Our  extravagant  hopes,  our  subsequent 
despondency,  our  enthusiasm  at  one  moment,  our  injustice  at  an-i- 
odier,  our  spirit  flowing  and  ebbing  with  successes  and  reverses; 
all  these,  we  fear,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  Captain  Pasley  has 
had  too  much  reason  to  blame.  ' 

We  will  not  follow  Captain  Pasley  through  the  details  of  opei«- 
ations  which,  a  year  ago,  he  recommended ;  still  less  will  we  nb\ir 
Venture  any  propositions  of  our  own.  Wc  view  the  cause  of  the 
Peninsula,  with  hope  and  confidence ;  and  if  we  feared  that  the 
tountry  required  any  stimulus  to  similar  sentiments,  we  ifhould  there^ 
fore  even  the  more  strongly  recommend  to  its  attention,  the  worlt 
of  Captain  Pasley,  which,  though  wiitten  in  a  spirit  more  devoid 
of  party  feeling  than  any  work  on  similar  topics  which  we  have 
<sver  seen,  yet,  by  a  fortunate  coincidence  is,  in  its  principles,  d 
powerful  au:(iliary  to  our  pi-esent  system  of  militai7  policy. 

The  next  part  of  our  foreign  policy  examined,  and  indeed  severely 
criticized  by  Captain  Pasley,  is  the  subsidizing  system — a  policy 
^hich  all  administrations  have  pursued,  oiie  inheriting  it  from  ano-^ 
ther,  and  for  which  none  therefore  is  exclusively  to  be  censured. 
Instances  may  occur,  we  know,  in  which  aid  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
sidy may  be  the  only  one  that  can  either  be  afforded  by  us,  or  reach' 
the  object  to  which  it  is  dcstiucd.  We  know,  too,  ihat  there  are 
cases  (as  of  Portugal  at  present)  in  which  pecmiiary  assistance  may 
bie  employed  most  beneficially  for  the  common  cause ;  but  these  are, 
wc  think  it  must  be  admitted,  only  exceptions,  and  we  concur  with 
Captain  Pasley  in  his  disapprobation  of  a  gem  ral  subsidizing  system. 

The  weaker  states,  we  have  seen,"  Captain  Pasley  would  reject  as 
allies,  even  when  their  alliance  was  gratuitous ;  M  e  are  not  there; 
tore  surprised  that  he  reprobates  the  buying  of  such  assistance,  o^ 
rather  as  he  woiild  say,  of  such  weakness  to  our  cause.  Tlie  com- 
parative advantages  of  aiding  by  njoney  or  by  meii  that  kind  of  ally 
ivhich  alone  Captain  Pasley  would  consent  to  have,  he  thus  in  sub- 
stance states. 

'  Suppose 
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*  Suppose  that  a  vigorous  and  faithful  ally  requires  our  assi>$tatice^ 
«  power  whose  alliance  it  is  consistent  nilh  tliose  prinr.iples  uf 
policy  w  hich  have  been  in  forced  in  the  former  part  of  this  work, 
to  accept,  Russia  or  Austria  for  instance*    Hiese  powers  have 
always  been  able  to  tind  money  for  those  wars  in  ^vhich  we  have 
taken  no  interest^  or  in  whicli  they  huve  fought  against  us :  and 
the  fact  is,  that  uo  governtnent  ever  raises  more  troop.^  thoLi  it  ex-^ 
pects  to  be  able  to  maintain  by  its  o\\x\  resources.    If  we  send  a 
iBritish  army  to  the  assistance  of  such  an  ally,  we  serve  hini  just 
as  effectually  as  if  we  enabled  Ij  im  to  maintain  ati  extra  army  of  hi* 
pwn  of  the  same  numbers.  But  what  are  die  effects  of  the  two  dif- 
ferent systems  ?  Suppose  we  send  60,000  men  to  co-operate  with 
our  ally,  a  large  Briri&h  army  has  thus  an  opportunity  of  learniup;  tbt 
art  of  war :  raea  and  officera  measure  themselves  both  v\  ith  fnendi 
and  enemies ;  and  it  is  not  assuining  too  much  for  the  British  cha- 
racter to  say,  that  iti  all  probability  they  fitid  themsflves  superior  to 
both.    They  maintain  and  increase  the  glory  of  their  country,  uttd 
they  r&ake  the  British  name  respectable  and  terrible.    By  excliao* 
ges,  promotions,  and  movements  of  corps,  every  regiment  in  the 
service  becomes  full  of  officers  and  men  inured  to  war.    Our  na- 
tional councils  become  lofty  and  vigorous,  and  full  of  hope,  and 
^even  if  the  external  war  should  terminate  unfavourably,  wc  have  a 
regular  army  for  our  home  defence,  in  the  best  possible  slate;  fully 
capable  of  meeting  the  enemy»  of  instructing  the  new  levies,  and 
(howing  them  an  e^^ample;  so  that  the  system  which  affords  the 
only  hope  of  breakinsj  the  power  of  the  enemy,  is  also  lUe  on* 
irhich  would  be^t  enable  us  to  resist  and  repel  invasion/ 

*  Now  take  the  other  alternative,  and  instead  of  sending  men,  givi 
our  ally  a  subsidy  whii  h  will  enable  him  to  raise  60,000  of  \m  oua 
troops.  The  immedinte,  aud  not  the  least  evil,  is  that  we  are  known 
to  the  continent,  not  for  our  real  and  tremendous  strength,  not  for 
our  high  honourable  character,  the  orderly  discipline,  the  humanity^ 
the  generosity,  the  inviiicihie  courage  of  our  soldiers,  but  oulv  fof 
our  prodigious  wealth,  only  as  a  nation  who  pay  others  to  fjght  jii- 
Dtead  of  lighting  ourselves.  In  this  tight  we  are  represented  by  Uie 
enemy  J  and  in  this  light  our  very  friends  cannot  fail  to  considf^  m, 
if  friends  they  can  be  called.  Should  they  succeed,  v\e  gain  neither 
increase  of  territori'  nor  of  glory — not  even  the  gratitude  and  respect 
of  those  vthom  we  have  served.  But  if  the  same  allies  di-clitre 
against  us,  in  consequence  eitlier  of  defeats,  or  tickkness,  (we  have 
had  suAiciait  experience  of  both,)  iheo  tlie  additional  army  of 
60,000  men,  which  has  been  formed  at  our  expence,  becomot  a 
ready  weapon  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies  for  our  destruction. 
1l3tts  tiaen  the  effects  of  the  subsidizing  system  are  oiore  ruinmii 
than  the  worst  disasters  which  a  nation  acting  upon  the  warliU 
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l^&tcm  can  incur.  Tlie  whole  hody  of  a  national  army  becomei 
inured  to  war  by  ha^carding  <i  p»rt  of  it,  iu  the  manner  which 
has  just  been  shown^  so  that  the  ions  of  30  or  40,00(>  men  can  be 
immediately  replaced  by  troops  equally  good,  and  serious  as  siicli 
a  loss  would  bti,  the  enemy  hiia  gained  no  diiect  addition  lo  his 
own  numbers.  But  a  subsidizing  nRtion  may  find  itself  at  once 
exposed  to  ihe^ivhole  uiuted  force  of  its  original  euemy,  and  of  its 
f  >rBter  friends  combining  unexpectedly  together  for  its  destruction, 
llad  wc  net  out  upon  llic  subsidizing  system  by  st*a  as  well  as  by 
bind,  and  hired  the  other  maritime  powers  froin  the  Dutdi  and  the 
iJiiiies,  down  to  die  Venetians  and  Genoese,  to  fight  upon  the  ocean 
for  us,  we  should  most  cerlaiuly  have  been  at  this  dav  a  province  of 
Friince-    The  principles  of  war  are  the  .same  upon  all  elements/ 

Tliere  are  ciisea  indeed  where  a  \ery  deserving  ally  may  be  in 
extraordinary  distiess,  and  it  becomes  expedient  to  subsidise  it, 
3paiii  and  Portugal  are  cases  in  point.    Jn  Portugal  w  e  are  acting, 
far  as  tliis  policy  extends,  perfectly  right;  we  have  taken  the 
Portugueze  army  into  our  pay,  we  have  trained  them,  and  tlie  con- 
equences  were  seen,  when  they  fought  side  by  side  with  us  at 
Jusaco,  Ftiente  d'Oiior,  and  Albuhera. 

Connected  ^vith  this  part  of  his  essay  are  Captain  Pasley's  ob- 
ervations  on  our  relations  with  Sicily,  and  into  thiij  subject  he  enteri 
vith  a  degree  of,  we  had  almost  said,  rashness,  which  perhaps  our 
eaders  may  have  scarcely  been  (even  by  uur  previous  observa- 
uns)  prepared  to  expect.  Here  he  finds  united  two  chief  objectj 
pf  huf  attack — an  alliance  -^vith  a  Y\'eaker  power,  and  a  subsidy — 
nd  accordingly  he  pour*  forth  all  the  vials  of  bi«  wrath  on  that 
lovermnent  and  our  connexion  with  it- 
Very  early  and  frequently  in  his  work  Captain  Pasley  insists  on 
^le  importance  of  Sicily  to  us ;  but  he  always  uccompaniea  this 
llsaertioa  with  either  a  broad  liiut  or  a  positive  avowal  that  \\'e 
Jiould  show  our  sense  of  this  importance  by  fortliwith  expelling 
pur  ally,  its  present  sovereign,  and  seizing  upon  it  aa  our  own  in 
Sfiill  dominion.  '  Sicily,'  he  says,  '  which  is  worth  more  than  all 
le  VVe»t  India  islands  put  together,  has^  by  some  wonderful  turn 
f  thinking,  lost  ff//  its  importance  in  the  tjyes  of  the  British  na- 
tion/ lliis  seems  at  first  sight  an  extraordinary  assertion  in  a 
Work  J  one  of  the  most  copious  topics  of  whicli  is  a  complaint  of 
Our  employing  so  many  truops  and  sqi-iandering  so  much  money  in 
he  defence  of  thii*  ishiiid — but,  iu  what  we  have  already  said,  our 
eaders  will  find  the  explanation  of  this  inconsistency.  Captain 
r*aaley*s  opitiion,  thotigh  somewhat  dtfiusely^  and  therefore  not 
Jways  flearly  given,  is  simply  this,  that  we  do  not  adequately  show 
pur  conviction  of  the  value  of  Sicily,  except  we  lay  hold^  by  main 
jforce  and  for  our  o\^n  use,  of  that  country  into  >vhich  we  have 

This  is  bold  docuiue,  and 
our 
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-ur  readers  will  agree  whb  us  that  we  sliuuld  be  prepared,  if  we 
pre  to  execute  it,  with  some  excuse  or  pretence-    This  cippeursuot 
have  escaped  Captain  Pastey,  ami  iti  many  parts  of  ]m  work 
e  tiiul  whut  we  suppoi^e  he  meant  to  administer  as  opiates  to  our 
couscieuceSj  ami  to  suggest  as  apologies  for  our  conduct  in  the 
jBvents  of  our  resolvin;;  to  luuJerlakc  this  honourable  work.  AH 
"  etty  plimdeicrs  from  Robin  Hood  to  the  devil  of  Genoa,  afl 
conquerors  from  the  Roman  to  the  French  republic,  have  pai<i 
le  tribute  to  public  opinion,  of  endeavouring  to  give  some  colour 
f  justice  to  ihcir  violence-    'Hie  outlaws  alleged  that  they  robbed 
nly  wealthy  barons,  roguish  lawyers,  or  lazy  priests,  and  shared 
•^eir  spoils  with  the  poor,  the  honest,  and  the  iuduBtriou!*,  The 
lunderers  by  -wholesale  affected  to  lament  the  fate  of  their  poor 
eighbonrs,  who  were  ,^roaning  under  oppressive  and  corrupt 
iTulers,  and  geueroualy  made  -war  upon  them  for  the  sake  of  better- 
Big  their  cmiditiims.    We  are  not  tlterefore  so  much  surprised  at 
Ihe  torrent  of  reproacliful  names  which  Captain  Pasley  has  poured 
Jorth  on  the  poor  Siciliau  cabinet — '  vassal  of  France*—'  mise- 
rable ally' — ^  deceitful  and  hypocritical  court' — *  weak,  ignorant, 
and  effeminate  government,'  are  some  of  the  gentlest  epithets 
wliich  he  coinpliments  them.    On  t}ie  other  baud,  the  people  and 
ihe  soldiers  are  ^  honest,  brave,  friendly  to  the  British,  and  worlljy 
and  desirous  of  a  better  govenament/  orj  in  other  words,  of  becom> 
ing  our  subjects. 

,  *  If  we  had  taken  possession  of  Sicily  for  ourselves,  our  power  would 
Jbate  been  firmly  cemented  by  the  luve  and  respect  of  a  grateful  na- 
tion, whose  pojtulation  wouUl  have  furnished  us  with  a  faithful  aud 
formidable  auxiliary  force — instead  of  which,  by  going  as  allies,  not  as 
conquerors,  we  have  been  supporting  in  thut  island  a  government  not 
only  baleful  to  its  subjects,  but  doubtful  in  faith  to  us,' — p.  l6S. 

Neither  our  readmg  nor  our  experience  would  have  mdticed 
us  to  believe  that  an  endeavour  to  subject  to  our  power  a  distant 
people  difTerlng  from  us  in  language,  manners,  and  religion,  was 
Ckefy  to  have  been  more  popular  amongst  them  than  a  generoui 
friendship  and  a  disinterested*  protection.  But  here,  too,  Captain 
Pasley  appears  to  have  anticipated  our  objection,  and  he  seems  to 
think  that  this  is  a  '  dtgnus  viudice  nodus,'  and  be  accordingly  bring* 
forward  witnesses  to  prove  what  mere  reasoning  would  not  have 
led  us  to  believe.  These  he  ha*  drawn  very  properly  from  the 
classes  about  whom  the  discussion  arises,  and  our  readers  will 
think  he  has  sufficiently  supported  his  case,  when  they  learn  that 
his  evidences  are  a  peasunt,  a  foot  soldier,  and  a  dragoon  ;  all  good 
Siciliau^j,-  but  he  shall  state  his  own  case. 

*  When  we  firs.!  landed  in  Sicily  a /ifosijflf  asked  me  whether  the  Sici- 
lians were  not  in  future  lo  consider  themselves  subjecis  r>f  King  George? 
pti  my  e.\plaining  that  we  came  as  alljes,  not  gs  ui^urpers,  he  walked 

sulleidy 
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.4u!leDly  away,  saying,  if  that  was  the  case,  he  wished  to  God  we  had 
ne\'er  entered  the  country.' — p.  171. 

*  When  I  first  visited  Sicily,  as  I  was  preparing  to  step  into  a  boat 
at  one  of  the  sea-port  towns,  a  soldier  addressed  me,  and  entered  into 
a  mdst  violent  abuse  of  the  Sicilian  service ;  he  said  their  aliowaix^s 
were  shameful ly  scanty,  and,  miserable  as  they  were,  that  they  were 
embezzled  by  the  villainy  of  their  superiors/ — p.  353. 

*  A  dragoon  once  asked  me  how  it  was  to 'be  expected  that  he  was  fi» 
•fight  like  our  English  soldiers  who  were  properly  treated  and  taken  care 
of?  Even  my  horse,  to  use  the  man's  own  words,  is  fed  twice  a  day, 
but  I  myself  am  allowed  but  one  meal  a  day,  and  that  a  poor  one.  is 
this  treatment  for  a  soldier  T — p.  353. 

. .  Cogent  as  tliis-  evidence  is,  we  caniiot  admit  it  to  be  sufficient*- 
ly  powerful  to  justify  the  seizure  of  Sicily,  because  it  is  liable, 
two  fear,  to  be  turned  against  ourselves.  Is  there  no  peasant  ki 
the  British  isles  who  grumbles  at  his  government,  and  who,  if 
-Buonaparte  were  to  land  a  great  army  on  our  shores,  would  cow- 
verse  with  one  of  his  officers  as  the  Sicilian  peasant  did  with  Cap- 
tain Pasley  ?  As  to  the  foot  soldier  we  have  a  case  in  point  in  the 
CDfnplaint  of  Corporal  Curtis,  of  the  Oxfordshire  militia,  against 
km  colonel,  which  was  made  a  subject  of  discussion  in  parliament, 
and  \yas,  we  believe,  conceived  nearly  in  the  same  terms  as  that 
of  the  Sicilian  against  liis  officers — *  scanty  allowances,  and  vil- 
lainous embezzlements.'  ^Fhese'  we  apprehend  would  scarcely 
justify  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  King  Ferdinand  to  seize  upon 
jdalta  or  any  other  British  possession.  One  of  Corporal  Curtis** 
accusations  was,  as  we  recollect,  that  his  colonel,  a  gentleman  of 
•10,000/.  a  year,  had  cheated  him  out  of  a  pair  of  breeches;  and 
yet  it  appeared  on  the  trial,  that  at  the  very  moment  of  making 
the  complaint  the  corporal  had  the  identical  pair  of  breeches  actu- 
ally upon  him. 

But  to  be  serious ;  all  this  part  of  Captain  Pasley 's  work  we 
think  fraught  with  dangerous  principles,  or,  at  least,  principles 
carried  to  a  dangerous  extent;  but,  above  all,  we  are  obliged^ 
liavhig  already  only  slightly  alluded  to  this  point,  to  enter  our  direct 
and  indignant  dissent  ^om  the  reasonings  by  which  he  would  jus^ 
tify  or  colour  over  the  interference,  on  our  part,  with  the  internal 
concerns  of  an  ally.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  deductions  which 
may  be  made  from  the  following  passage  P 

*  When  unfortunately  you  have  formed  an  injudicious  alliance,  use 
your  ir^uence  to  persuade  your  ally,  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  for 
tours,  to  adopt  wiser  and  more  humane  measures  towards  his  subjects, 
in  order  to  make  himself  strong  against  foreign  invasion.  Should  your 
advice  be  obstinately  or  contemptuously  rejected,  then  look  carefully 
into  his  conduct ;  and  if  you  find  any  Jiaw  in  kit  title  deedst  or  that  ho 
has  not  jstrictly  fulfilled  every  part  of  the  mutual  agreement,  charge 
bini  with  his  jterjdy^  and  withdraw  your  assistance  from  iuch  a  ruin- 
ous cause,  the  chances  are* — p.  157. 

Much 
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'  Much  recommendation  there  h,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  of  thislbd 
of  policj.',  ill  different  parts  of  ttws  \vi>rk ;  but  our  geiierBl  respect 
fur  Cuptuiii  Pasley  dissuades,  and  our  liraits  restrain  us  from  iiiak- 
ing  larger  cxtraots  on  thU  point:  that  »vhich  wt;  hiivo  qtujteU  is 
,  quite  sutticiuit  to  develope  Uie  fTiiucipl*;  and  to  justifj^  llie  dj>gu^r 
Mhicti  we  ftt'l  at  ibe  pryuiulgulioii  of  a  doclnne  no  mt^ua,  *k> 
mercoflary,  aiul  bo  dangerous.  We  hope  tl*at  CaiUaiii  Pulley  will, 
on  reconsideriitiou,  purif  his  work  from  i\m  bletiiish — we  are  con- 
.  iideul  that  Uiesse  are  not  his  ow  n  matured  and  w  eii  weighed  senti- 
ments ;  and  iti  ahiiost  nil  indeed  of  what  he  says  on  die  Nuhject  of 
Sicily  J  we  cau  trace  the  unlucky  influence  of  another  author,  from 
which  Captain  Pasl^y'ti  hij^h  ami  honourable  spirit  should  free  ibf^lf, 
We  are  not  the  advocates  of  tlie  Sicilian  govenunent,  we  are  not 
the  defenders  of  its  nieasiimea  or  itii  policy — we  know  tliat  lliere  it 
mtich  to  regret  in  both,  and  none  can  feel  more  deeply  than  we  do, 
the  injury  which  the  weiikne£>j  and  folly  of  any  establiaheil  govern- 
ment  and  the  discontents  of  any  people  as  yet  uni^ubdued  by 
Prance  nniy  inllict  on  Uiem selves,  ou  us,  and  on  Uie  hoj>e!j  of  Eu*> 
rope :  but  we  cannot  beheve  diat  the  injuiT  arising  from  such 
causes  can  be  either  so  certain  or  so  great,  as  that  which  would  re- 
Eult  from  the  departure  of  Great  Britain  from  that  syatetn  of  gene- 
rous and  disinterested  succour  which  it  has  been  her  glory,  and 
because  her  glory,  her  intereift,  to  offer  to  those  powers  with  whom 
the  has  contracted  engagements,  or  who  naay  be  disposed  lo  unite 
rwith  her  iu  opposing  the  common  enemy  of  all  ancient  and  legiti- 
mate govemmeuta, 

Ca[itaiu  Passley  appears  to  contemplate,  as  less  improbable 
than  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be,  a  rupture  between  France  and 
Austria ;  the  late  domestic  alliance  he  does  not  consider  as  any 
very  sure  pledge  of  peace  ;  *  the  history  of  the  world  shews,'  he  aays, 
*  diat  such  connection^}  form  but  a  poor  bond  of  union  between 
•ovcreigiis/  Holding  therefore  (hat  Austria  is  the  natural  ally 
jof  Great  Britain,  and  that  a  war  between  her  and  Fiawce  is 
not  iniprubable,  Cuptaht  Pasley  thinks  that  it  would  be  our  dut/ 
to  support  her  with  our  whole  strength,  and  he  considers  whetlier 
iv  e  should  apply  our  assistance  by  sending  a  corps  to  serve  in  direct 
co-operation  with  the  Austrian  army,  or  by  nmking  a  vigorous  di- 
version in  Italy,  Holland,  or  the  Nurth  of  Europe.  To  the  lat* 
|er  plan  Captain  Paiiley  inclines  ;  and  nodoubtedly  for  the  reasons 
uhich  he  states,  and  for  many  others  which  might  be  added,  we 
entirely  concur  in  this  prefeieuce^  though  we  do  not  look  to  auy 
early  opporinuity  of  putting  it  into  execution. — Indeed,  there  k 
Ho  event  which  we  should  more  lament,  than  a  recurrence  of  those 
desultory  and  unconrerted  efforts  which  the  powers  of  the  continent 
liave  already  too  often  and  too  I'ashly  made  to  free  themselves  fram 
■tile  yoke  of  Buonaparte,  To  his  oppreasiou  there  must  be  a  pe- 
riod : 
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i-iod  ;  a  day  of  retribution  and  freedom  will  at  last  arrive  ;  and  no- 
thing, we  are  convinced,  bat  tlie  rash  and  premature  attempts  of  in- 
dividual nations  can  retard  it.  We  sincerely  wish  to  the  continent, 
as  the  only  means  of  ultimate  redemption,  an  uninterrupted  con- 
tinuance of  its  present  sullen  subjection,  till  the  measure  of  suf- 
fering is  full ;  till  a  simultaneous  movemcitt  of  indignation  shall- 
excite  Prussia,  xVustria,  Holland,  and  Germany ;  till  they  shall  be' 
prepared  to  strike,  at  once  and  in  concert,  at  the  colossal  despo- 
tism which  bestrides  them.  For  that  houV  B!ingland  will  anxiously 
watch ;  at  that  hour  she  will  be  prepared  to  put  forth  all  ber  strength ; 
to  pour,  even  with  a  prodigal  liberality,  all  her  power  and  all  her  re- 
sources to  the  succour  of  the  continental  insurrectipn— an  insur- 
rection which,  so  made  and  so  succoured,  miist  beisuocessfiil.  . 

A  conduct  similar  to  that  which  we  think  good  policy  dictates  to 
the  Germanic  powers,  would  also  be  the  interest  of  Russia — she, 
we  own,  may  come  to  hostilities  with  France  without  riskingher  exist- 
ence ;  and  she  might,  perhaps,  single-handed,  carry  on  a  war  trou-i- 
blesome  and  expensive  to  the  enemy  without  endangeriug  her 
own  security;  but  situ&ted  as  she  is  in  all  respects,  political, 
moral,  and  physical,  we  canqot  hope  that  her  single  eftbrts  cdn 
make  any  serious  impressions  on  France,  while  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther France  might  not  be  able  to  inflict  great  injury  on  her.  It 
is  therefore  to  be  desired  that  she  too  may  for  some  time  avoid 
hostilities,  and  may  employ  herself  in  repairing  her  losses  and 
in  collecting  her  strength,  till  an  opportunity  shall  occur  ol^ 
making  an  effort  in  conjunction  witli  her  neighbounf.  This,  wo- 
are  convinced,  is  her  wisest  policy,  and  that  which  offers  the 
best  prospect  of  the  deliverance  of  Europe.  In  the  inean  while 
we  doubt,  whether,  with  these  views,  it  w^ould  be  prudent  to 
pursue  towards  Russia  the  measures  which  Captain  Pasley  recom- 
mends of  *  making  her  feel  and  dread  our  power.'  Undoubtedly 
if  we  considered  Russia  to  be  zealously  and  irrevocably  tha 
ally  of  France,  we  should  endeavour  to  enforce  this  proposition  to 
its  full  extent;  but  we  cannot  believe  RusDia  to  be  so  blind  to. 
her  best  interests,  and  so  besot|:ed  in  her  tliraldom :  and  as  long 
as  any  reasonable  hope  remains  of  her  returning  to  bettei"  coun" 
cils,  it  would  not  be  prudent  either  to  exasperate  or  to-  weaken . 
her,  to  deprive  her  at  once  of  the  wish  and  of  die  means  of  joining 
in  the  geiiferal  effort.  We  atlmit  that  this  forbearance  may  be 
pushed  too  far  ;  but  we  should  regret  to  see  the  chance  of  the  co-- 
operation  of  Russia  premalurely  cast  away.  One  falst;  step  on 
the  side  of  rashness  might  be  more  injurious  to  the  general  iutercists 
than  a  tliousand  errors  of  delay. 

On  the  subject  of  Sweden  we  more  implicitly  agree  with  Cap- 
tain Pasley :  with  hiui,  we  own  that  we  fe«l  neither  pity  for,  nor 
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confidence  m  tlie  rulers  of  that  cotintiy,  who  have  broken  their  faith 
ith  every  body — with  their  legiUinate  sovereign — with  ih^ir  allies — 
vith  the  usurper  whom  tbcy  themselves  set  up — nay  with  tUcir  own 
couutrymen^  by  resigning  to  Rui^siu  tlje  finest  province  of  Swe- 
den. The  leading  men  have  been  long  considered  as  tJie  pen- 
siontirs  of  Hu&sia  and  France  ;  aud  with  enemies  of  this  dejscriptioR 
no  half  measures  should  be  pursued.  It  is  to  be  hoped,,  toO|,  ai 
Captain  Parley  observes^  that  '  the  people  cannot  approve  of,  and 
|hat  they  will  not  long  submit  to,  their  country  being  betrayed  or 
•old  by  the  cowardice  and  villany  of  a  fe%v ;  we  ought  therefore  to 
Ciirry  the  war  into  Sweden,  not  aa  enemies  but  as  deliverers,  strctcli- 
Ing  forth  our  protecting  arm  t^  save  her  from  tlie  bondasie  that 
awaits  her,  and  to  aid  her  in  avenging  her  wrongs ;  and  w  hen  by 
our  assistance  the  Swedes  have  got  rid  of  their  base  usurpers,  let 
tliem  decide  whether  they  will  reinstate  their  fonner  govemuient  or 
oot;  for  any  attempt  upon  our  part  to  force  it  on  them,  would  be 
not  only  highly  impohtic,  but  iii  execution  abi^olutoly  impossible.* 

Probably  theii"  wish  will  be  to  re-establish  iheir  lawful  sove- 
ign,  who  alone,  of  all  the  continental  princes,  has  not  disgraced 
liis  illustrious  ancestry,  by  truckling  to  the  upstart  tyrant  of 
Prance.  But  Captahi  Pasley  thinks  it  not  impossible  that  they 
may  prefer  a  federal  union  widi  Great  Britain — we  arc  inclinedj  on 
the  other  hand^^  to  think  Sweden  the  only  part  of  the  North  of 
Europe  where  such  an  union  would  be  opposed  by  a  high-minded 
love  of  independence,  such  as  it  behoves  us  to  hold  sacred.  TIte 
character  of  the  Swedes  induces  us  to  look  to  an  alliance  with  tlieni, 
like  tliiit  which  unites  us  to  tlie  Fortugucze  and  Spaniards^,  founded 
upon  mutual  esteem  and  correspondent  honour — all  that  is  good 
«ud  estimable  in  iiuroan  nature,  and  therefore  all  that  can  be  per- 
manent. 

I  All  these  considerations  with  regard  to  Sweden  impress  themselves 
the  more  strongly  upon  us  from  the  conviction  we  feel  that  Buona- 
^parte^B  chief  object  in  placing  his  creature  on  her  llu^onc,  was  the 
.check  which  he  thus  hoped  to  obtain  upon  Russia ;  a  check  which  it 
jWill  be  found  he  has  obtained,  and  which  we  cannot  but  believe  it  to 
be  of  the  utiHOst  importance,  nay  of  abaolute  necessity,  to  remove, 
before  we  can  expect  any  eiHcient  co-operation  from  that  power 
, against  the  common  enemy.  We  are  aware  that  we  cannot,  at  this 
crbis  of  the  w  ar  in  Spain,  (for  to  Spain  Lord  Wellington  has  wgain 
jemoved  tlie  war,)  spare  an  adequate  force  for  a  regular  Swe- 
dish campaign :  nor,  if  wc  could,  should  w  e.  wish  to  see  it  so  em- 
ployed. Navnl  hostilities,  widi  that  portion  of  land  enterprise  which 
we  know  can  be  connected  with  naval  operations,  would  be  sufficient 
for  our  object*    Our  quarrel  is  not  with  Sweden  but  iu  rulers  • 

and 
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and  by  harassing  the  coast  and  annihilating  tlieir  commerce,  we! 
ahoiild,  if  we  can  trust  our  informants,  raise  upon  those  rulers  the 
vengeance  of  the  Swedes  themselves.  That  government  cannot 
long  go  on  without  some  degree  of  confidence  and  support  froni 
the  people  :  the  constitution  affords  the  latter  more  infiuence  on. 
the  public  councils  than  it  possesses  in  any  other  country  in  Eu- 
rope except  our  owti,  A  maritime  war  would  cripple  the  custonar 
revenues  of  the  Swedish  government,  and  oblige  \t  to  have  re- 
course to  intei-nM  taxation  ;  andj  for  that  purpose,  to  the  populaf 
and  representative  assemblies,  from  whom  we  should  be  inclinedt 
•  to  expect  some  of  those  honest  and  honourable  energies,  whicii 
cannot  but  exist  in  a  country  that  has  never  yet  been  absolutely 
enslaved. 

But  we  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  which  we  had  proposedi 
to  ourselves,  and  we  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion  by  a  short  sum-* 
marj'  of  the  reflections  to  which  Captain  Pasley  leads  us.  ' 

Peace'  with  Buonaparte,  or  with  France  under  any  other  ruler/ 
while  France  possesses  its  present  extent  of  coast,  it  is  folly,  ot 
frenzy,  or  treason  to  advii^e.  To  carry  on  a  defensive  war,  is  to  re>^ 
main  stationary  in  power,  while  our  enemy  is  increasing  in  strength. 
This  also  is  demonstrably  the  certain  road  to  ruin.  We  hate  an 
efficient  regular  army  at  this  moment  of  upwards  of  ^250,000  men. 
If  we  could  lay  this  island  alongside  France,  what  then  should  pre- 
vent us  from  doing  it  as  resolutely  as  ever  Nelson  brought  au 
enemy^s  three-decker  to  close  quarter??  Wliat  should  deter  us 
from  meeting  Buonaparte  any  where  w  illi  equal  numbers^ — from 
casting  the  llherties  of  tlits  world  into  the  scale,  and  trusting  to 
God  and  our  good  cause  and  our  own  right  hands  for  the  tri- 
umphant issue?  But  we  are  masters  of  the  sea — uncontrouled, 
undisputed,  absolute  lords  of  tlie  whole  ocean.  It  is  in  our  power 
therefore  to  chuse  tlie  vantage  ground,  and  to  attack  the  enemy 
whejievCT  and  wherever  it  is  most  advantageous  for  ub,  with  such  a 
force  as  shall  ensure  success,  were  there  even  no  superiority  of 
courage  on  our  part,  and  if  the  people  whom  we  go  to  deliver 
were  to  be  passive  spectators  of  the  contest.  With  such  o  force, 
with  such  means  of  augmenting  and  such  resources  for  supporting 
it,  knowing  too,  what  even  the  most  panic  stricken  of  the  tyrant*a 
flatterers  in  this  country  dare  not  deny,  that  wherever  our  troops 
bave  been  fairly  tried  against  his  Invincibles,  they  have  uniformly 
l^eaten  them,  whal  is  it  that  can  have  occasioned  the  absurd  and 
mischievous  feeling  of  dismay,  which  gives  ear  to  any  voice  rather 
Ibaii  the  voice  of  hope,  tfl  any  counsels  rather  tliati  those  of  true 
patriotism,  true  courage,  and  true  wisdom  ?  Tliis  is  ai  subject  too 
wide  and  too  important  to  be  lightly  glanced  at.  We  should  btf 
gUd  to  pujsue  it;  but  we  can  only  at  pres^^nt  infewworclii  illuan^te 
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tilt!  pcinripic  of  hmhnndhiif  mur  i  tsonmes,  which  is  ihc  watch-word 
of  tbt?  tlepiMmtltuts,  aud  tlic  ii  cmucIuiIc. 

\\y  tins  preciunii  pdruifc,  it  '{i^  uitiiiu  that  we  nui;Iit  tn  save  our 
ineu  and  imr  nioiiuv  till  \\t'  are  utlnidl}  iiivadod  liy  the  enemy. 
Now  of  the  palit-y  uf  Imsbauiimf^  lUolU'y  wilh  sucli  :i  view,  \\c 
liavB  an  ilhiKtnons  exainjile  in  the  Greeks  of  Constant iiiople^  who 
Uuanit!:d  up  thoiso  tiiiusmes  tu  lie  phiudf'.r^nl  liy  ilic  Turks,  wUidi 
thev  would  not  eniplm  in  cairying  on  the  war  aj^ainst  tlicni ;  and 
th^  equally  wise  polity  of  hn.sbiiudiii^  army  hiis  been  im-inpii- 
fied  in  imt  own  days  ljy  Prn.ssia,  Frnsstia  bcid  an  army  of  the 
*  Iwist  disciplined  troops'  in  the  world  ;  they  were  the  iidmiraliou 

111)  Kiu'ope  upon  the  purudt;,  arul  they  had  once  been  the  ten  or 
of  l-Airope  in  the  fluid.  l^nt  the  present  army  had  ht'cu  km* 
handed ;  the  coufiefpieuce  wua,  that  in  die  hour  of  trml  they  came 
to  the  lit'ld  like  vm  nnlilia  mvti  opposed  to  vetcraji  troops ;  aiid 
in  a  single  day  ihe  Prussian  monart'hy  was  overthrown,  'We 
event  of  the  battle, of  Jena  mi^ht  have  been  predicted  with  perfect 
certainty;  for  in  militury  si^ieuec,  jis  in  every  other  seienee,  art,  or 
tiade,  pmctice  is  easeulial  to  perfection.  I'lie  priee-tij^hter  im- 
proves both  bis  skill  and  his  muscular  po\>er  by  daily  trials  and 
exertions ;  llie  more  he  uses  his  arms,  the  more  tremeudoiis  is  the 
blow  whidj  he  is  able  to  give  with  them  ;  while  the  Hindoo  devo- 
tee, who  sits  with  his  liands  before  him  in  die  wamejjoslure  of  de« 
Yption  for  weeks  and  months  together,  Una  bands  hix  niusciea  till 
he  loi^es  the  use  of  them ! 

*  Oh  woe  to  thee  when  doidji  comes  on !'  siiys  a  wild  Germatl 
>\rltei  j  ^  it  blovvH  over  thee  like  a  wind  from  the  noilb,  and  makea 
all  thy  joini.'*  to  quake!'  Woe  indeed  will  be  to  tltc  siatesnim 
who  duubt  the  stren^tli  of  their  country,  and  stand  in  awe  at' 
the,  eiiieiny  with  w  hom  it  is  eni^agedl  and  woe  will  be  to  ns,  and 
to  Europe  whose  deliverance  must  eome  froni  ns,  and  to  liberty, 
and  kut>w ledge,  and  pure  morals  and  true  religion,  \\hich  with  us 
must  stand  or  fall,  if  the  governniLUt  of  thi<»  mighty  country^  ia 
Ui&jjc  niointul'His  times,  should  be  eniiuijted  to  men, 

*  Who  talk  of  danger  which  (hey  fear. 
And  Ltrtinur  which  they  do  not  uivdersiantir 

We  have  been  told  of  the  liau'j^er  of  Lfyrd  \\  elliu'^ton  and  hi* 
army  in  language  u  hieh  it  is  huuviliurm*;  htr  nu  En^Jishunin  .to 
read  as  cinniu«£  IVoiu  an  Eu^liiih  press — language  a*  buse  as  the 
basest  pohlical  eowardiee  cnuid  iiispire,  and  na  nuHchiev^ms  as  tint 
fouk-st  treason  eould  have  dictated,  But  not  such  tb  ihe  feebtJg 
of  tire  uatiiin-  What  if  the  tyrant  him^ielf  should  come  w  ith  a  new 
army  of  tlie  Xorth  and  his  lej^ion  of  honour,  lo  put  in  c.vteulioti 
\m  old  boast  of  diiviiig  the  Kirglbh  into  Uiu  ncvil  Ou  the  bank^ 
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of  the  Tagus  we  can  assemble  a  British  force  sufficient  to  cope 
«vith  any  that  he  can  bring  against  it ;  and  we  can  supply  it  there. 
Would  to  God  that  he  would  come ! 

One  effectual  victory,  one  thorough  success  pursued  to  the 
destruction  of  an  enemy^s  army,  commfinded  by  him,  and  oh  what- 
a  spirit  would  be  kindled  throughout  Europe  !  nor  would  the?' 
effect  which  would  be  produced  at  -home  be  the  least  beneficial 
of  its  important  consequences.  We  have  not  yet  as  a  nation  learnt 
to  think  highly  enough  of  our  power.  We  must  -exalt  ourselves 
if  we  would  not  be  humbled  by  our  enemy.  Th»  maxim  has  been 
established  by  Captain  Pasley^  We  have  no  hesitation  in  afiirini)ig' 
that  this  book  is  one  of  the  most  important  political  works  which 
has  ever  fallen  tinder  our  observation.  To  tlie  ability  with  which 
it  is  written  we  repeat  our  already  frequent  testimony ;  to  the  ob- 
ject it  proposes  we  give  our  unmixed  approbation ;  and  though  we 
frequently  differ,  as  we  have  shown,  in  the  degree  to  which  they, 
ought  to  be  carried,  we  cordially  admit  the  general  validity  of  th% 
principles  which  it  inculcates. 


Art.  IX.  The  Odes  of  Pindar,  in  celebration  of  Victors  in  the 
OlylkpiCf  Pifihean,  Neniean^'and  Isthniean  Gamesy  translated 
from  the  Greek,  not  one  fourth  part  of  which  have  ever  appeared 
in  English f  including  those  hy  Mr.  West..  The  whole  completed 
and  now  first  published  by  irra^icis  Lee,  A.  M.  Chaplain  in  ordi- 
nary ta  Ilis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Member  of 

.  the  Asiatic  Society,  &c.    .4to,    Miller,    Loudon.    1810.  . 

All  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  Trarislated  from  the.Oiiginal  Greeks 
By  the  Rev.  J;  L.  Girdlestone,  A.  M.  Master  of  the  Classical 
School  of  Beccles,  in  Suflfolk.  '4to.  Bacon,  Norwich,  Baldwin;. 

•  London. 

rpO  transfer  tlie  beauties  of  Pindar  into  another  language,  pr  in-s 
■-r-  deed  to  imitate  his  l>eauties '  at  all,  was,  almost  two  thousand 
lil  years,  ago,  considered  by  a  very  competent  judge,  as  a  wild  and 
hopeless  uudertakii^.  We  know  not  wheliier  the  authority  of. 
Horace  have  operated  very  forcibly  on  the  conduct  of  siicceeding 
poets ;  or  to  what  other  cause  we  must  attribute  the  circumstance,  , 
that  no.  complete  version  of  the  Theban  Bard  has  appeared  until 
now,  in  any  modern  language.  Many  indeed  are  the  learned  and 
unlearned  names,  which,  in  our  own  country,  have  sought  to  pin 
their  celebrity  to  «ome  single  tatter  of  his  saffron  mantle;  bat  if 
any  of  these  have  hoped  to  perfect  the  <  doing  of  his  works  into 
English,'  they  have  all,  in  their  turns,  shrunk  firom  the  task,  and 
abandoned  the  unwished  adventure  to  some  fixture  and  more  for- 
tunate bard.       .       .  ,  --^^ 

EES  Ogilby 
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Ogilby  could  toil  Uirough  Homei- ; — Dr.  Trapp  could  persevere 
'  in  spile  of  nature  and  his  stars/  through  the  whole  of  Virgil ;  but 
Pindar  s  little  volume  has  stiil  kept  its  virgin  honours  inviolate  :  the 
flight  of  his  Pegasus  has  been  too  high  for  common  heads;;  and 
conimoQ  hands  have  been  repelled  by  the  Cadmean  harp  as  if  itt 
strings  were  of  glo^viug  iron.  West  himself,  who  proceeded  furthest, 
and  performed  his  work  most  elegantly,  has  scarcelT  completed  a 
fourth  part  of  the  five  and  forty  odes  of  his  original.  A  far  sliorter 
excurHiOu  than  his,  eithausted  all  the  rest  of  the  aspirants  j  and  the 
sixth  Olympic  ode  has  been  a  pom  asinorumf  which  few  indeed 
have  t^verpa*sed.  Accordingly,  while  our  standard  iranfilation* 
of  Homer  and  Virgd  are  generally  known  and  read,  both  by 
scholars,  and  by  those  whose  oiriy  idea  of  thf  original  is  taken  from 
Pope,  Dryden,or  Sotheby ;  Pindar,  translated  only  by  piecemeal, 
has  remained  unknown,  except  by  nanie^  to  the  majority  of  the 
people  i  and  even  by  the  greater  part  of  those  who  have  some  pre- 
tensions to  learning,  has  been  held  out  to  mdistitict  and  distant 
reverence,  as  something  very  fine,  very  hard  to  construe,  and  utterly 
unintelligible  to  a  mere  English  understanding. 

At  length,  however,  to  supply  this  acknowledged  deficiency  in 
modem  literature,  and  to  introduce  these  almost  untasted  aweetn  to 
the  knowledge  and  admiration  of  the  general  readers  of  poeffy,  two 
sturdy  and  adventurous  candidates^ have  advanced  their  claims :  the  one 
of  whom  {Mr.  Girdlestone)  has  had  the  courage  and  perseverance 
to  complete  an  entirely  new  translation  of  Pindar; — and  the 
other  (whose  name  is  concealed,  but  who  is  announced  by  his  Editor, 
Mr.  Lee,  as  a  jwraonofhigh  rank  and  considerable  talents,  lately  de- 
ceased,) has  contented  himself  with  supplying  those  parts  of  his  autliotr 
which  arts  omitted  in  the  selection  made  by  VVest,  with  whose 
labours  his  own  are  joined  in  a  well-conditioned  4to.  volume. 

It  was  the  w  ork  of  this  unknown  bard,  which  first  attracted  our 
notice ;  and  though  *  poems  by  a  person  of  honour,*  be,  in  theje 
evil  days  of  universal  levelling,  considered  as  no  particularly  tempt- 
ing  bill  of  fare  ;  yet  such  is  the  natural  effect  of  mysterious  digni^, 
and  such  the  advantage  possessed  by  every  posthumous  author, 
(more  e^ipecially  the  favoured  few,  whose  works  are  discovered 
according  to  tht  rules  of  art,  iu  a  bureau,  or  wardrobe  of  *  deceased 
literary  characters*)  that  we  opened  his  pages  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  interest.  Nor  did  the  perusal  of  his  preface,  which 
IB  modest  and  well  written,  diminish  our  favourable  expectations 
of  the  ensuing  work*  Unfortunately  the  fourth  Olympic  ode, 
which  is  the  first  of  the  new  translations,  too  fatally  convinced  ui 
of  our  error,  and  at  once  removed  all  impertinent  curio«ity  at 
t«  the  person  of  our  unknown  entertainer.  Mr.  I^ee's  conceal- 
ment of  Ijis  namcj  which  at  fi«t  we  regarded  as  a  stroke  of  po- 
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licy,  became  In  our  ejcs  an  act  of  humanity  to  tlie  illustrious 
defunct,  and  his  surviving  friends;  and  we  ouly  regretted  that  the 
jeditor  8  forbearance  Imd  not  extended  to  his  manuscript  aa  well  as 
his  title.  Never  since  the  time  of  the  renowned  Scriblerus,  has  any 
purer  specimen  appeared  of  that  school,  which  Pope  and  Swift 
"were  thought  to  liave  wounded  to  the  death ;  and  did  not  circum- 
jStantial  evidence  compel  us  to  assign  to  its  composition,  a  date 
posterior  to  West,  and  to  the  early  productions  of  tlie  present 
iaureate,  we  shonld  not  have  hesitated  to  name  as  the  author  of 
these  ationymous  translations,  tlie  immortal  Sir  Richard  Blackmore 
•nseif 

i  'The  following  lines  purporting  to  be  a  version  of  the  sLxth  Olym- 
,pic  ode  (perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  characteristic  of  all  Pindar,) 

3  really  not  unworthy  of — ilim  who  ne'er  was,  nor  will  be  half 

ead/ 

'  Aa  when  eorae  Artist  plans  a  proud  design 
He  bids  the  porch  with  stately  columns  shine,  ' 
A  hero's  name  tlius  in  the  front  we  place  ; 
But  should  Olynipia  grant  her  festive  crown. 
And  Jove's  pontific  wreath  his  temples  grace, 
Should  S\Tacusa  call  the.  man  her  otfw, 
How  shall  his  worth  unenvicd  by  the  throng 
Avoid  the  tribute  of  a  pleasing  song  V 

'Xor  could  evt»n  an  Avatar  of  the  goddess  Dulness,  embodied  in  the 
character  oi  a  bcll-man,  produce  a  stanza  more  ponderous  than  the 
following,  from  Pyth.  8,Ep.  5. 

*  Think  life  a  day,  to  bey  or  not  to  be, 
A  chance  so  frail,  that  men  are  but  a  dream 
Of  fleeting  shadows,  which  awhile  we  see. 
By  Jove  enlightcnecl  with  a  prosperous  gltam/ 

at  an  exact  description  of  a  magic  lanthom !  Lest,  however, 
our  readers  should  suppose  that  useful  invention  to  be  coeval  with 
Pindar,  we  must  ob.'^crve  that  the  happy  thought  of  rendering  a 
dream  visible  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  prosperous  gleam,  is 
entirely  the  translator's  property*  1'his  indeed,  is  far  from  being 
the  only  difference  between  our  translator  and  his  renowned  origi- 
nal J  and  with  all  our  partiality  to  the  tatter,  we  camiot  in  common 
^imess  conceal,  that  Mr.  Lee's  incognito  has  greatly  the  advan* 
tage  of  the  Grenian  bard  in  the  powei*  of  producing  the  most 
innocentj  and  (Pindar  himself  being  judge)  the  most  natural  effect 
of  poetry.  That  inHueuce  we  mean  to  which  even  the  wakeful 
eagle  of  Jupiter  was  subject,  and  Mars  liimself  resigned  hia  homi- 
eidtil  spear. 

ty^lr  fSrai  node 
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But  our  respect  for  ihe  tranquillizing  virtues  of  tlie  new  tran^* 
lation,  is  not  allogt'thi-*r  unmixed  with  sur prist*  nt  the.  perseverance 
of  Mr.  IjCf ;  wlio  professes  to  havt'  nad  it  careftilly  through  with  a 
lefercnce  to  tbe  origiiial.  What  effect  the  ori^^iiinl  Jiiay  |>rodiice 
on  liim  wc'know  nol,  hut  the  pisrtiiiucious  perusal  of  ihf  tiaiislaliun 
weai'e  imiiueil  to  consider  as  a  most  singular  case  of  wakefulness ;  and 
wcare  exceetUnglv  curious  to  Icai  ii  by  'whal  means  he  wa^  enabletl 
to  reptl  that  iwwerful  invader,  wliicli  sits  so  heavil  v  on  hia  adopted 
pages,  in  another  edition  he  may  perliaps  inforui  us  whether  hi* 
atlention  was  preserved  by  dfoppiug.  as  ^\  as  the  custom  of  iViistotlev 
a  brazen  ball  into  a  hin^m  of  the  ianie  material-  or,  as  is  sonn-tirae* 
related  of  tlie  same  philosopher^  by  a  pfjuitice  of  boiling  oil  on  tlie 
pit  of  his  stomach.  At  present  we  cannot  help  hinting  our  suspi- 
cbuH  that  these  precautious  have  not  been  altogether  cftcclual,  and 
that  both  translator  and  editor  have  sometimes  foIlo%^  ed  ilie  exaniplu 
of  the  oagle.  But  for  this,  tlie  *  reference  to  tlie  oripfiual,'  la 
which  Mr.  Li^c  lays  claim,  nii*;;ht  think  have  discovered  some 
aliijhL  mistakes  in  quaiiuiy,  v^hieh  are  to  be  found  in  gr*^aler  or  hs* 
imuiber  in  almost  evei*y  ode ;  and  which  arise  chiefly  from  a  siugii- 
Jar  and  systematic  production  of  the  penulliiiui  in  suc  h  propir 
namtfS  as  'lamus/  *  iEnomiius,*  *  Pitane/  *Nernea,'  and  above 
all  in  '^neas,'  confounding,  as  it  shouhl  seem,  the  Bueotian 
juiuistrel  with  the  sun  of  Venus  and  Anchises.  It  is^  however,  hul 
labour  lost  to  expose  the  faults  of  a  production  which  is  aJmost 
■without  a  rperit.  Were  we  of  that  school  of  critic*  who  employ 
*^eir  time,  like  Pindar's  own  llvperborcans,  in  imniohiung  lung- 
beared  hecatombs  to  Apollo,  yet  the  cx*f7^iu,aTa  of  >uch  a  foiuideietl 
acrifice  as  this  ^anslatiou,  wotdd  hai-dly  be  atxiplable  at  the  slu  ing 
four  divinity.  For  the  pious,  the  leumed,  aud  the  elegant  Westj 
we  can  only  wish,  that  be  may  have  better  coin  puny  in  fnture:  (m 
thouj^h  he  is  frequently  deticient  in  fire»  and  sometimes  in  simplicity; 
tliou^h  he  often  overlays  llie  force  and  brevity  of  Pindar  by  useless 
-frUiage,  and  has  perhaps,  in  almost  every  Juslunce-,  failed  lo 

n  adequate  idea  of  the  broad  aud  charaeterialic  manner  of  ihe  iiii- 
cieiit  bard;  yet  in  correctness  of  taste,  and  harmony  of  niimbern, 
he  is  still  very  superior  to  the  remaining  crowd  of  aspirants;  and 
is  seen  perhaps  even  to  greater  advantage^  when  compared  with  the 
dulne.Hs  of  Mr.  Lee's  well-bom  foundling,  audtheharih  and  involved 
numbers  of  Mr,  (jlirdlestoue.  Vet  is  Mr.  Giidiesilime  a  jicholar, 
and,  we  should  apprehend,  a  man  of  genius,  'lliere  are  many  trait* 
^   bis  work  which  pruceed  fmm  ao  ordiuary         iiotl  lime  h  in 
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his  notes  and  preface  a  whimsical  simplicity  and  apparent  goodness 
of  heart,  which  are  very  seldom  found  in  comj^ny  with  an  inferior 
understanding ;  his  defects,  and  they  are  defects  which  may  be  easily 
surmounted,  are  an  uncultivated  taste  and  an  unpractised  ear  ;  and 
if  we  were  not  unfortunately  sensible  how  slow  an  author  is  to  take 
advice,  we  should  hope  that  even  these  strictures  might  be  of  service 
to  his  future  fame.  >  ' 

There  are  evidently  in  his  writings  hopes  of  far  better  fruit  ,  than 
the  production  before  us.  West  perhaps  had  too  subdued  a 
strain  of  poetry ;  Mr.  Girdlestone,  on  the  other  hand,  is  too  often 
a^iyning  at  force  and  fire,  and  sometimes  fancies  himself  spirited, 
Tvheu  he  is  in  fact  only  abrupt.  When  Pindar  tells  us  that  Theroq 
had  attained  the  Herculean  Pillars  or  (as  a  later  poet  would  have  ^ 
said)  the  I'kule  of  renown,  Mr.  Girdlestone  by  a  strange  confusion 
of  nietaphor,  asserts  that 

*  His  virtues  strike  the  farthest  land 

■  Quick-glancing  where  Alcidcs'  columns  stand.* 

In  the  4tli  Nemean,  *Tpux^S  8e  waXiyxo'roif  g-^eSgoj'  is  rendered 

*  Sharp  he  pounc'd  his  foe.' 

So  fond  indeed  does  he  appear  of  abruptness,  that  he  is  often  unin-r 
telligibly  elliptical,  where  Pindar  is  as  plain  and  narrative  as  Homer, 
The  prayer  of  Pelops  to  Neptune,  1  Ol.  A|it.  3, 

 mi^wot  iyX!i% 

'Otto fAcis  ^ei>Jtiof 
£/At  3*wt  ret^vli- 

)s  abridged  into  the  following  bombastic  imprecation, 

*  From  fierce  CEnomaus'  hand  the  spear 

*  Dash,  whose  hideous,  brazen  glarfe, 

The  trembling  lover's  panting  breast  appalls :' 

In  the  followuig  instance  we  are  driven  to  the  Greek  to  make 
out  the  meaning,  llie  legend  of  Laius  and  his  son  Qixiipus,  which 
Pindar  narrates  as  plainly  as  Mr.  Scott  could  have  done,  is  thus 
rendered :  '  . 

*  Such  strains  of  ever  varying  fate  ' 
Burst  o'er  tfee  destin'd  murderer's  breast ; 

liCd  by  mysterious  power  the  king  he  trieetii ;  ' 

Wretch'!  by  thy  hand  thy  father's  blocrtl  is  shed !' 
Tlie  extent,  however,  to  which  Mr.  (jfirdlestone  carries  the  doctrine 
f»f  ellipsis,  ma;^  be  best  observed- Mi-a>  |)S(8Migo  takeo  froita  an  ode 

ou 
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on  the  death  of  Lord  Nelsoo,  prefixed  to  this  traii4ation.    We  a 
informed  in  a  note,  (nor  did  we  ever  feel  more  stroagly  the 
uf  a  commentary^  diat, 

*  Who  but  some  guardian  anget  of  our  land 
Blinded  the  foe,  and  seal'd  with  steady  hand 
The  bond  of  fate  V 

h  to  be  understood  of  Lord  Nelson's  sealing  a  letter  with  wax  durin 
tiie  engagement  off  Copenhagen.  Oh  Lycophrnn,  how  art  thou 
obscure  !  Yet  does  this  extraordiiiury  brevity  appear  to  be  less  the 
effect  of  principle  than  of  caprice ;  for  we  find  that  where  the  trans- 
lator  himself  has  been  pleased,  he  has  extended  a  tew  words  of  hit 
original  through  as  many  lines  as  West  could  have  doue. 
'ITiis  passage  occurs  in  Ol.  1 .  Ant  2. 

'  ■  m  fiATp  «roUs  ficti9~ 

fUtoi  ^ahti;  ay  ay  or. — » 

Ijet  US  see  how  far  a  skilful  wire-drawer  can  extend  a  single  gram  ^ 
of  gold, 

'  in  rapid  flight 

Transported  oVt  th'cthertal  deep. 
His  fnends  he  leaves,  who  search  and  weep  s 
Unheard  their  ctm,  far,  far  below 
At  length  the  bittor  talc  of  woe 
Returning  back,  a  sorrowing  train 
They  bring  his  wcrping  mother,  vain 
All  search!  he  never  more  shall  bless  her  sight.* 

TTie  opening  of  a  work  may  be  generally  considered  as  no  unfavour- 
able specimen  of  its  author's  manner.  Mr.  Girdlestoae  dius  beguw 
the  first  Olympic  ode. 

*  Best  of  all  nature  M*ater  flows ; 
Nought  arnid  treasTiros  richer  glows 
Thau  gold  which  gleams  like  fire ;  whose  light 
Shoots  through  the  bosom  of  the  night; 
Proud  gold  that  swells  man's  hearc   My  Soul ! 
Seek  not  another  star  to  roll 
Along  the  flesert  air  with  livelier  fires 
When  the  sun  warms  the  briglit^nlng  day; 
Or  shouidst  thou  try  the  tuneful  lay 
Heroes  illustrious  feats  to  praise, 
Can  wreath-bound  victory  nobler  raise 
To  Fame  the  loud  triinnjihal  strain 
Than  from  Olympia's  sacred  plain  ? 
ftise  then  yc  bards^  whose  soul  the  rouse  inspires, 
Thi'ough  ml  his  courts  the  hiippy  Iliero  sing 
^'iUurious^ ;  strike  your  harps  to  Jove,  Olympitt's  king  f 

Thi«  is  by  ti<^  means  easy  or  haLrmonjous,  nor  oiu  U  be  c0o»dered 
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m  close  or  literal ;  we  have  all  lite  fitjffness  of  tiatifiladon;  without 
its  accuracy.  To  the  reniLiiud^r  of  Uie  ode,  the  same  observation 
will  nearly  apply.  'AxsmjTtn^  io  the  first  Antistrophe^  West  had 
literally  translated  *  iinvvhipped-'  Mr.  Girdlestone  reiiders  it,  'the 
>vhip  he  scorns.'  'Afts/sst*  £^[^0*^0**  Strophe  3,  is  puMterttt/,  not  *  sun- 
rise,' Why  sliould  strangers  (Strophe  4)  *  weep' for  Pelops?  Pin* 
dar  only  siiys  that  they  ^valitud  in  procession  round  the  neighbouring 
altar  of  Jupiter;  without  attributing  to  their  eyes  such  an  abuni^nce 
of  moiiture,  as  lo  whine  over  an  ancient  king  with  whom  they  had 
no  connection^  unless  his  being  buried  near  tfie  race  course  be  con- 
sidered as  such.  MijjcFTi  TTiTTtsun  fcoptrioVf  a  very  characteristic  Pin- 
daric admonition  lo  Hiero,  not  to  be  too  curious  respecting  tJie 
future  decrees  of  Providence,  ia  rendered  here  as  if  it  were  a  good 
resolution  of  the  poet  himself. 

*  No  loftier  source  of  praise 
I  6cek  to  dignify  my  lays.' 

Which  if  it  have  any  bearing  on  the  contest^  can  only  mean,  that  he 
fiought  no  better  reason  for  prai'sing  Hiero  than  the  certainty  that 
lie  was  a  man  of  rank.  But  it  is  not  such  errors  as  these,  which 
can  materially  impede  the  popularity  or  the  usefulness  of  Mr. 
Girdlestone's  translation;  and  there  are  to  counierbalauce  them, 
many  insulated  ex prea^i ions,  and  even  entire  passages,  of  great  merit. 

'the  notes  and  preface  exhibit  much  poetical  feeling,  modesty  and 
candour,  all  of  tbein  however  blended  with  a  tincture  of  absurdity. 
In  one  place  he  addresses  his  reader  with  a  solemnity  worthy  of  Cid 
Hamet  Benengeli,  *  Know  then  reader,  &c.'  in  another  he  talks  of 
Priam  s  *  sliddering  in  his  son's  gore.'  We  cannot  praL<^  the  peda- 
gogtal  jocularity  which,  in  the  notes  on  the  sixtli  Olympic  cde,  is 
exercised  on  Pauw  and  Heyne ;  and  still  less  the  flippant  excuse  for 
the  wanton  mistranslation  of  Uoo^Mm  XlsTfdm.  Pyth.4, 

'  The  learned  have  assigned  several  reasons  for  Neptune's  title,  none 
of  which  H'ould  seem  pleasant  to  an  Elnolish  reader.  I  have  therefore 
taken  the  llbiTty  to  substitute  poetry  for  learning,  which  I  think  Pindar 
ivoulfl  not  disapprove.' — p.  I60. 

Why  the  common  Interpretation,  which  derives  this  title  from 
Keptunc'b  having  cleft  the  rocks  of  Thessaly,  should  offend  ao 
English  reader,  ;ive  know  not;  but  we  aie  sme  that  Pindar  would 
remonstrate  against  the  sophistication  of  bis  ode  with  sitch  com- 
mon-place trumpery  as 

•  Who  on  his  rocky  throne  rules  ocean  with  his  nod.' 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  must  repeat  our  first  observation  j 
that  if  Mr.  Girdlestone  has  failed,  it  cannot  be  esteemed  a  dis- 
graceful failure ;  that  his  faults  may  all  be  considered  as  curable  ; 

that 
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that  he  has  learning  and  talent  which  do  credit  to  those  whom  ho 
addresses  as  his  patrons ;  and  that  he  has,  to  all  appeanmce,  ai 
lionest  and  simple  nature^  on  which  such  patronage  will  never  be 
thrown  away. 

■  Mr.  Girdlestone  has  adhered  with  more  strictness  tlian  Uf 
previous  translator,  to  the  accurate  division  of  his  odes  into  stroj^, 
antistrophe,  and  epode  ;  an  arrangement,  which  though  it  be  sup- 
ported hy  very  great  authority,  we  are  tempted  to  consider  as  un- 
necessary, not  to  say  pedantic, — ill  adapted  to  the  nature  and  intea* 
lion  of  modern  verse,  and  by  no  means  an  essential  part  of  even  the 
ancient  ode.  ITie  first  who  revived  this  arrangement  among  Ae 
moderns,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  was  Congreve ;  a  name  of  no  gmt 
note  in  lyric  poctiy,  but  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  merit  *  of  aiiw 
ing  our  Pindaric  madness,  and  teaching  the  English  that  the  odei 
of  Pindar  were  regular.*  Yet  surely  that  regularity  is  rather  to 
the  fancy  than  the  ear,  which  consists  in  the  recurrence  of  lines 
of  equal  length  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  a  page  and  a  half.  Nor 
can  it  be  supposed  that  such  scholars  as  Cowley,  !Milton^  and  Dry- 
den  were  ignorant  of  arrangement  familiar  to  every  school-boj] 
or  that  if  they  had  thought  it  essential  or  advisable,  they  would  not 
have  employed  it  in  their  professed  imitations  of  the  ode  and  choru 
of  antiquity.  Besides,  if  this  regularity  were  so  constituent  a  jHurt 
of  Pindaric  poetry,  what  aie  we  to  think  of  the  monostroplucs 
which  Pindar  himself  and  all  the  other  bards  of  Greece  w  ere  in  the 
habit  of  using  f  A  little  attentbn  to  the  reasons  of  this  general  ar? 
rangement  among  the  ancients  will  be  sufficient,  we  tliink^  to  shjMr 
that  its  utility  has  entirely  ceased,  and  that  it  is  no  more  to  be 
adopted  in  translations  of  Pindar  than  the  Selah  of  the  Hebrews 
is  to  be  inserted  in  a  version  of  the  Psalms. 

The  Grecian  scholiasts  have  given  a  very  unsatisfactory  account 
of  the  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode,  by  asserting  that  they  were 
taken  from  the  music  of  the  spheres,  with  many  other  fooleries 
which  it  is  not  worth  the  while  to  repeat.  Nor  do  we  attribute 
much  more  weight  to  the  common  opinion,  tliat  such  o^es  as  thest 
were  sun^  by  a  chori^s,  who  first  danced  to  the  ri^ht,  then  to.  the 
left,  and  then  stood  still.  For,  not  to  mention  that  this,  even  if 
it  were  tj'uc,  (however  it  may  account  for  tlie  equal  length  of  the 
whole  strophe  as  compared  to  the  whole  antistrophe,)  will  by  no 
ineani}  explain  why  their  respective  lines  should  severally  so  exactly 
correspond ;  w  e  have  pretty  good  reason  for  believing  tliat  this  was 
by  no  means  universally  the  case.  The  praises  of  the  Olympic 
victor  were  often  sung  by  a  chorus,  escorting  him  in  solemn  pro- 
cession from  the  lists  to  his  own  lodging ;  and  it  is  evident  tlxat 
such  evolutions  as  are  here  described,  would  uotouly  be  very'  inr 
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canveiueiil  in  tJie  narrow  and  crowded  street  of  a  Grecian  ^lity,  but, 
as  tliey  cousislcd  in  mertilj  dancing  bactwardii  and  fui-waids,  mu3^ 
ha\i^  been  incunslsteut  with  aDV  progress  at  all.  But  in  ti  utU^  it 
appeal  H  from  uiiijiifstioimbJt^  aulhorjt}',  ibat  these  magmlkent  odes 
wt^rej  utjt  condemned  to  be  uiuugled  by  the  voices  of  hired  singers^ 
or  the  coutgrsiona  of  ballct-daiicer*^  but  were  gcuerUUy  recited  by 
tbe  poet  himself.  It  is  thiu  that  Aristophanes  lutruduce.'t  his  jvric 
bard  iulniding  luint.ejf  and  his  verses  oa  the  festival  td'  >ieplido- 
coccLigiu;  and  it  is  llius  that  Pindur  himself  is  described  as  singing  bia 
hymns  to  Apollo, — ^not  trotLiiig  to  and  fro  on  the  lioor  of  the  tem- 
ple, but  seated  aloft  in  an  iron  chair  or  pulpit.  No  one  in  fact 
can  read  die  lirst  or  llie  sixth  olynipic  odes  v\  ilhout  perceiving  at 
once  how  much  of  dieir  beauty  and  good  sense  depended  on  being 
recited  by  llieir  audior.  The  rapid  transitions,  so  much  in  thtj 
manner'  of  a  skillful  improvisatore,  who  cliangeii  his  subject  as 
soon  as  he  finds  it  becoming  we  ur  isomer  the  allusions  to  the  bau^ 
quel  then  before  them, — to  the  songs  which  tlitjy  had  jusL  heard, — 
and  to  the  pert^ons  present;  the  compliments  to  the  musicians 
and  to  the  patron  of  the  feust,  and  fhc  artful  mention  of  die  poet  s 
own  feelings,  history,  or  necessities,  would  all  have  been  absurd  and 
offensive  in  any  mouth  but  Ids  own.  Mr.  Scott's  Last  Mitislrel 
might,  in  his  proper  person,  touch  with  feeling  and  propriety  on 
his  own  dependance  on  lire  great,  or  on  tlse  sorrows  tu  which  lie 
bad  been  exposed  ;  but  how  would  it  sound  if,  in  a  birth-day  ode, 
tbe  chihlr<.ni  of  the  chapel  ro}  al,  speyLing  in  the  name  of  the  lau- 
reate, should  request  an  increase  of  salaiy^  or  (jis  Pindar  does  in  the 
fragment  parodied  by  Aristophaues)  the  reversion  of  a  worn-out 
ttate  coacli 't 

But  tliough  the  reasons  given  by  the  grammar  ians  be  iiisufiicient 
or  absurd,  yet  since  the  bard  was  aK^  ays  accompanied  b\  a  baud 
of  musicians,  diere  was  an  evident  necessity  that  die  air  should  bo 
arranged  before  hand;  there  was  a  convenience  tliat  it  should  btj  also 
short,  and  to  reconcile  tliis  with  tlie  variety  which  either  poet  or 
musician  would  be  anxious  to  oblaiu^  die  epode  was  inveuled  by 
Stesichorua,  which  broke  wlial  would  else  have  been  the  tetiioiis 
recurrence  of  the  same  uniform  stanza.  The  use,  tlien,  of  dies© 
divisions  was  exclusively  musical;  and  as, — whatever  was  the  fat^ 
of  Uie  origimd  odes, — iht:  translations,  :it  least,  are  neither  to  be 
juiug  nor  danced,  we  cannot  sec  the  necessity  of  retaining  ihi^iu, 
Aa  far  as  die  ear  k  concerued,  diey  have  no  perceivable  ytTc4:t, 
since  the  first  line  is  forgoLten  before  its  correspondent  one  is  read]j 
and  we  may  appeal  lo  all  tbu  ordiuury  adinircts  of  Engfi.'^b  pociry^i 
if  they  can  detect  the  want  of  dus  arrangenieut  in  *  AlexunderV 
Feast/  or,  except  by  the  eye,  perceive  that  it  is  observed  in  '  The 
^^rogress  of  Poetry.'    The  real  cause  of  die  fuilurc  of  our  early 
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English  Pindarics  (vvfcich  Congrcvc  attribtUetJ  to  the  irregtilantr  of 
their  metre)  is  to  be  fouitrl  in  the  ubsiirdtty  and  bad  taste  of  their  lao- 
guage  ;  its  metaphysiral  si«blletit:s,— -its  eternal  aiititlicsis, — its  puna 
arnJ  quibbles, — i(«  frequent  bomUast, — and  its  ridiculous  sped- 
mens  of  atitidtma^:.  Of  these  abominatioiM,  indeed^  our  Eng- 
lish poetrj  has  long  been  altogether  purified ;  but  it  nriav  perhaps 
be  doubted  whether  our  power  of  attructing  and  preser^itigf  atten- 
tion has  increased  in  an  equal  proportioji  with  our  correctnesst. 
Cowley,  whose  very  errors  must  not  be  spoken  of  wiUiout  respect, 
ill  spite  of  the  manifold  comiptious  of  hbi  style,  and  the  wretched 
ornamentii  with  which  he  loaded  the  simple  majesty  of  his  origimf, 
could  yet,  by  the  mere  force  of  genius,  joined  to  the  power  of  seiz- 
ing and  embodying  in  another  language  the  vivid  ideas  of  Pindar, 
electrify,  with  two  short  speciroens,  the  whole  mass  of  Endiil 
readers,  and  produce  a  lasting  enthusiasm  for  even  the  abuse  t)f  lynt 
poetry.  How  different,  nol^vi!hstandinff  tlieir  boasted  regularity, 
has  been  tlie  fate  of  succeeding  imitators  !  West,  with  all  his 
gance  and  learmng,  is  cljiefljf,  we  are  afraid,  considered  as  a  re- 
source for  school  boys ;  and  the  other  adventurers  in  this  Icarisa 
flight  have  successively  journeyed  in  silence  from  the  press  to  t)jt 
pastrycook's,  without  name,— without  notice,— and  almost  wiitout 
criticisTH- 

There  ha:ve  not  been  wanting  iome  who  have  accounted  for  thii 
indifference  of  the  public  to  Pindar*9  translations,  by  reflections  on 
the  manner  and  subject  of  Pindar  himself ;  who  have  imagined  tfcit 
allusions  so  cxciusively  antique  must  be  unintelligible  or  weari- 
some to  the  general  mass  of  readers ;  that  few  men  would  sympa- 
thize  in  feelings  which  they  could  not  understand  without  a  scho- 
liast ;  and  that  the  praises  of  King  Hiero's  horses  could  be  listened 
to  with  little  interest  by  any  but  liis  ow  n  grooms  or  flatterers.  But 
where  the  spirit  exists  of  real  and  gemdne  poetry,  (and  that  sucfa  i 
spirit  does  exist  in  Pindar,  the  testimony  of  ages  may  be  coosiderd 
as  sufficient  autlior it y,)  we  are  slow  to  believe,  however  his  locil 
and  temporary  allusions  may,  from  the  lapse  of  time,  be  depriwd 
of  dieir  application,  that  the  general  interests  of  his  w'ork  can  wiifa 
from  such  a  circumstance.  The  glowing  description, — the  gener- 
ous sentiment,— the  images  and  comparisons  taken  from  natural  ub- 
jects, — diese  all  remain  unchanged,  howevei  forms  of  society  or  of 
manners  may  vary,  or  however  the  persons  or  objects  nriay  ht'ft 
perished  to  which  the  particular  reference  originally  pointed. 
Short,  indeed,  would  be  the  date  of  poetry;  if  its  interest  was  onlT 
to  continue  while  these  temporar)*  allusions  were  iu  foi-ce,  or  oxih 
to  survive  aniong  tliat  educated  few  to  whom  the  manners  and  hii* 
tory  of  all  paat  ages  are  present.  But  jwpular  authors,  in  rvert 
age,  abound^  in  fact,  as  much  as  Pindar,  with  these  local  and  tem* 
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porarj  omamentg  ;  and  if  they  liad  contented  iheinselves  vfilh  such 
loose  and  generuil  image ry  as  left  nothing  to  incur  the  risque  of 
bting  nljscurt!  to  posterity,  it  might  be  tkmbted  wlietlier  posterity 
would  have  enjoyed  any  kuawiedge  of  their  works  at  all. 

Widi  still  less  rejuioti  is  tlie  meanness  of  Pindar's  subject  al- 
1  edged  against  the  general  merit  of  hia  poems.  In  the  gotdeti 
days  of  Greece,  and  when  the  nation  had  really  other  thinge  to 
think  of,  we  hear  indeed  little  or  nothing  of  the  Olympic  victors  j 
and  it  was  only  in  those  ages,  when  the  glory  and  the  games 
of  their  fathers  were  objects  nlike  of  antiquarian  research,  that 
their  enslaved  and  eifeminate  sophisUj»  with  the  natural  credu- 
lity of  a  conijuered  nation,  extolled  without  moderation  even  the 
nmusements  of  tlieir  illustrious  ancestry.  But  the  insignificance  of 
a  crown  of  olive,  or  the  little  merit  which  a  king  of  Sicily  could 
claim  for  his  horses'  swiftness,  caii  in  no  case  militate  against  the 
well-earned  reputation  of  their  panegyrist.  We  know  by  daily  ex- 
perience, that  the  powers  of  a  genuine  poet,  whatever  rail*  them 
tbrth,  whether  St.  Cecilia's  Festival  or  Lady  Austen's  Sopha,  will 
ever  produce  something  which  posterity  will  not  be  willing  to 
lose^f  however  indifferent  they  inay  feel  to  the  occasion  which  gftve 
it  birth.  lu  Pindar's  case  more  particularly,  the  triaiupha  of  The- 
ron  or  Agesidamus  are  ata  irrelevant  to  his  poems  a^  frames  and 
canvass  to  the  merits  of  a  picture  ;  and  he  hardly  troubles  his 
head  with  the  mention  of  hia  employerj  when  his  fancy  is  once  em- 
barked in  the  great  sea  of  ti-adition  and  mythology.  A  more  rea- 
sonable objection  may  be  made  to  the  perpetual  introduction  of 
deities  and  demigods,  and  to  the  languor  and  nausea  which,  in  al- 
most every  modern  reader,  arises  from  the  tedious  and  ever  recur* 
riiig  Pantheon  of  elas^ichl  poetry-  But  we  are  indeed  mistaken,  if 
ive  expect  to  find  in  the  odes  of  Pindar,  a  polytheism  as  degraded 
and  insipid  aa  that  which  is  familiar  to  school-boys.  Where  he 
acquired  his  notions  may  be  difticult  perhaps  to  decide  j  but  the 
hell  and  heaven  and  retributive  doctrines  of  the  ITieban  rise  as  far 
iibove  those  of  Homer,  Ovid,  and  Virgii,  as  the  prophetic  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament  surpass  tho^e  of  Pindar  himself,  His  Zeus 
IB  a  much  more  awful  being  tlion  the  Jupiter  we  are  accustomed  to 
meet ;  and  even  Zeus  himself,  in  one  of  his  fragments,  appears  to 
shi'itik  into  nothing  before  that  '  blcsied  one/  whom  alone  the  be- 
«tiricd  spirits  of  tbe  just  are  described  as  adoring  with  hymns,  in 
their  dwellings  above  the  fu'mament.  When  to  these  majestic 
flights  of  poetry,  we  add  the  singular  ^rildness  of  his  heroic.  \e->- 
gends ;  his  pleasing  though  melancholy  morality,  and  his  graceful 
manner  of  blending  sentiment  with  description, — an  invention  which 
never  wearies,  and  a  fancy  which ^  w  here  cowmou  minds  would 
ga^p  for  breath,  appears  but  in  its  natural  element,  and  as  if  un- 
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conscious  of  ejttraordiiujry  devation w»  need  not  woiitltir 
audi  an  auUkor  mw^  poimlui  when  alive,  ami  afur  dcatli  siUn 
adored  J  aiitl  that  lii^  works  iun  e  htmi  tram  Phitct  to  jVIikoii  coi 
iidered  as  ihcgieal  aud  iiiesUaufilible  sloieliousjc  of  potliy  aiid  el 
queiicc.  ,, 

To  transfvitie  even  the  shadow  of  such  beauties  into  anoi 
langungt^  IS  huleed  an  aiduoud  udvuiitui'c;  and  if  Mr.  Girdk'}<t<>i 
]ma  faik-dj  it  ninst  b&  r  i^nit-mlHTed  that  lie  lias  not  failed  a  lain 
\\  eat  hiniiielf,  though  m  ta.ite  and  smoothuess  he  has  If^ft  iiolhiij 
to  deane  extejil  the  comijIeUim  of  hU  vohmit,  ji-l  by  the  laiigiiori 
t)f  accuumlattd  oriiaiiieut,  und  by  that  attilk  iul  maiiiRr  \ihicl!  bet- 
ttar  suited  die  mtridiau  of  Vcrsallks  than  ihiit  of  Etolia,  hat*  over 
vv  helmed  in  a  ^vxiut  uicasuru,  and  c.\tiiiguii>}ied  the  naluial  uuae  ati4 
ipiiit  of  the  aucitJU  niiiiMrt-l.    By  this  mdcvd,  which  is  tlie  bestl- 
tiiig  aiu  of  all  trans^lcitors,  nu  arigiuaJ  author  has  sufieff d  inoi<?  Uituij 
Pindar.    Plis  imitators  have  betsn  &o  dazjeled  with  his  occastunai 
subliiiiityj  dial  they  have  never  known  v^here  to  stop  their  cam'rou 
die  safe  side  of  buoibuiit,  and  h;jve  entirely  forgutteii  that,  if  hit*  srcii- 
Uinents  are  lofty  and  glowinii,  his  languagfe  is  uniformly  aitiiple. 

Above  a!l,  with  u  fastidious  nicety  which  would  faiu  improve 
upon  their  author,  they  have  cai  efully  softened  down  the  natund  in- 
equalities of  his  style,  anddanbed  over  widi  the  same  thick  varnihh, 
Qr^  as  the  French  vvoulii  call  it,  onction,  alike  Ids  loftiest  and  his 
jmo$t  playful  excui'sions.  Ills  proverbs,  his  pedii»rees,  his  dis- 
putes with  coiitempoinry  bards,  and  bis  indignation  at  the  Ba-oiian 
iiick-name  of  *  swine,'  are  either  entirely  planed  away  as  beneath 
the  dignity  of  poetry,  or  translated  with  the  same  pomp  of  language 
a;^  his  addresses  to  die  ^ire  of  Gudii,  and  bis  descriptious  of  heavidu 
and  liell.  The  ease  and  absence  of  all  apparent  effort,  which  is, 
perhaps^  his  most  characteristic  feature,  is  thus  entirely  sacriliced; 
the  eflcct  of  his  sublimc&t  flights  is  diiniuished  into  an  uniform  fiut- 
ler^  aiid,,  hi  the  zpalto  make  him  invariably  splendid, ,lhc,tran«latuts 
have  too  ol'tcn  made  liim  formal  and  tiiesoine. 

Such  com  positions  aalhvirs  may  iniiecd  obtain  die  praise  of  ele- 
gance and  equable  dignity,  but  if  they  had  ]>een  recited  in  an  ancient 
Jiall  to  a  company  of  warriors  and  rcstlei  5*,  the  bard  uud  bis  mu- 
sicians v^oidd  sjjun  have  perlormcd  to  eiupli,  bfuebe«. 

When  \ve  consider  tlte  sitiuitiou  of  the  poet  of  Ti»ebes»  so 
similar,  in  alinfjst  every  circumstance,  to  diat  of  tlie  miniJtrel 
u  more  modern  chivalry,  \vc  cannot  wonder  at  die  resemldanc«^ 
which  may  sometimes  be  f<.mnd  in  their  style  of  composition,  atuk, 
which  constitutes,  in  fact,  that  second  manner  of  Pindar  whici 
Longinus  observed,  diouj£,h  he  failed  to  appreciate  the  merit  whichi 
in  its  jiroper  place,  it  possesses.  In  ibis  respect,  indeed^  aa  well  ai 
i\v  his  mixture  of  sententious  njorulity,  aud  his  light  and  ikclchj^ 
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touches  of  nature,  none  of  his  professed  translators  can  afford  so 
just  an  idea  of  the  beautiiM  of  Pmdar  as  the  most  popular  of  our 
present  bards  ;>  His  wild  and  singukr  mvdiQlogy  may  offer  many 
points  of  comparison  with  Dante^  and  stiU  more  with  some  conspi" 
cuous  descriptions  in  *The  Curse  of  Kehama but,  in  the  general 
tenour  of  his  style  and  language/tliose  who  are  reidly  familiar  with 
Pindar  will  oftenest  trace  a  resetnbltmce  to  one  by  whom  tliat  re- 
semblance, we  may  Venture  toi  isaj^,  has  never  been  suspected,  the 
minstrel  of  L6ch  Kattrine  aiul^Briinksome. 

That  the  following«xperim^cijts  (for  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  they 
claim  no  higher  rank)  have  sucQe^ed  in  catching  a  likeness  of  th« 
animated  features  of  the  '  Olympiaa  Prophet,'  we  certainly  dare 
not  venture  to  hope.  Such  a»  thi^  are,  they  have  the  merit  of  a  pretty 
close  adherence  to  the  original,  and- may  illustrate,  thou^in  a  very 
humble  manner,  some  of  the  jiositioos  tnadntained  in  the  present 
article. 

TO  HIEKO  THE  ST&At!U8AV,  VICTOR  IIT  THB  RACE  OF  8mOL§ 
•  BOIISIS. 

OlYMP  I. 

Noblest  work  of  nature's  moU^  , 

Water  claims  the  sage's  lay ;  •  .. 
Noblest  spoil  that  monarchs  hold, 

Bright  and  fearless  of  decay, 
I        Meanei^  wealth  muflt  yield  to.gold 

As  darkness  to  the  torph's  ray. 
Who,  when  the  sun's  full  majesty 

Towers  ifi  strong  meridian  sway, 
Would  seek  alon^  the  emptv  sky 

A  warmer  star,  a  purer  day  ?  " 
O  thou,  my  soul,  whose  choral  soilg 
Would  tell  of  contest  ^arp  an^  strong,  . 
£xtol  not  other  lists  abbVe 
The  circus  of  Olympian  Jove ; 
Whence,  borne  on  many  ia  tunefnl  tongue,  . 
To  Saturn's  seed  the  anthem  sung 

Hath  sped  to  Hiero's  hall  away ! 

Over  sheep-clad  Sicily, 

Who  the  righteous  sceptre  beareth, 
Every  flower  of  virtue's  tree, 

Wove  in  various  wreath,  he  weareth. 
But  the  bud  of  poesy 

Is  the  fairest  flower  of  all , 
Which  the  bards  in  festive  clce 

Strew  round  Hiero's  wealthy  haH. 
VOL.  Y.  NO.  X.  F  IP  The 
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The  harp  on  yonder  beam  suspended, 


Seize  it,  boy,  for  Pisa's  sake, 
And  that  good  iteed  whose  tliought  vill  waka 
A  joy  with  aftxioug  &»nd««a6  bleqd^  ! 
No  sounding  scov^g^  his  i\ef]f.,  ^ide 

By  Alph^u^'  brink  wit|)      of  Afuaa^ 
Self-drivepji  to  the  pii^se  he  teod^ 
And  earn'd  the  oUye  vrp»ih.  of ,  fame 
For  that  dear  lord,  whose  righteous  name 
The.  sons  of  Syracusft  tell : 
Who  loves  the  generous  courser  well^ 
Belov'd  himself  by  aH  who  dwell- 
In  Pelops*  Lydian  o^ny. 
Of  earth-embracing  Neptune,  he 
The  darling,  since  in  day^  of  yore, 
All  lov^  from  the  caldcw  red 
By  Clotho's  spell  delivered. 
The  youth  an  ivory  shoulder  bore. 
— Well, —  these  ^e  t%]^  of  mystery  I  . 
And  many  a  darkly-wov«p  lie 
With  men  will  easy  credence  gain, 
When  trath,  calm  truth,  may  speak  in  vaim 
For  eloquence,  whose  hoaey'd  sway 
Our  frailer  mortal  wits- obey. 
Can  honour  give  to  actions  ill, 
And  faith  to  deeds  incrediUe. 
For  tyrant's  wrong,  for  hero's  pNuie> 
Trust  thou  the  tak  of  after  days. 

But  if  we  dare  the  deeds  rehearse 

Of  those  that  aye  endure, 
Twere  meet  that  in  such  dangerous  vers© 

Our  every  word  were  pure. 
Then,  Son  of  Tantalus,  receive 

This  plain  unvanilshM  lay ! 
My  song  shall  elder  fables  leave, 

And  of  thy  jparent  say 
That,  when  ip  heaven,  a  favoured  gue^t, 
He  call'd  the  Gods  in  turn  to  feast 
At  Sipylus  his  lov'd  abode : 
The  glorious  tridenM>earing  God 
(Can  mortal  form  such  favour  prove  ?) 


To  hi^est  house  of  mighty  Jiove; 

To  which  in  after  day, 
Came  golden-haired  Qanymede, 
As  ancient  bajrds  in  Sitory  readj 
The  darkwmg'd  eagle's  |>iey. 
And  when  oo  human  tongue  could  tell 
The  fiUe  of  tliee,  i&visibte. 


Nor 


Nor'fi^NMds  wito  MMi^t  th0e  wtd^M  vain,' 
To  sooth  tky  w^ejMiig  nufHidr's  p^, 
Could  bring  the  watidem- h^e  agAini 

Some  envkwcriieighbciarS  ifpl&«n 
In  distant  }ttn%  and  (Mrklvp'said, 
That  in  the  didHQiS  hissing  red, 
And  on  tbff6o<l*i  gMit  table  sjpfeftd, 

Thy  mangled  HipkA  Wei«^s«en. 
But  wh0  M\i  tax  (I  iiun  tit^  I) 
The  blessed  Gods  witk  glTtttody  r 
Full  oft  the  slandertfOS  tobgH^  Hatk  IbJH^ 
By  their  hi^  wrath,  the  thunder,  dealt, 
And  sure,  if  ever  m'oitil' head 
Heaven's  holy  watchmen  honoured, 

That  head  was  Lydia's  lord : 
Yet  could  not  human  heaft  digest 
The  wonders  of  that  awfiil  feast, 
Elate  with  pride  the  thouflhl  unbiest. 

Above  his  nature  soai^d. 
And  now  condemned  to  endless  dread 

(Such  is  the  righteous  doom  of  fate) 
He  eyes  above  his  guilty  head 

The  shadowy  fock'^  impendm|  weight: 
The  fourth  with  that  tormented  three 
In  horrible  society ! 

For  that.iQ  frantic  theft 

The  nectar  cup  he  reft 
And  to  his  mortal  peers  in  feasting  pour'd,^ 

In  whom  a  sii^  if  were 

With  mortai  Up  to  share 
The  mystic  dainties  pi  tji'  immortal  boird. 

And  who  by  policy 

Can  hope  to  'scape  the  eye 
Of  Him  who  sits  above,  by  men  and  Gods  ador'd  > 

For  such  offence,  s  doom  severe 
Sent  down  his  son  tCr  sojourn  hete, 
Among  the  fleeting  raqe  of  miui: 
Who,  when  the  di|riy  down  began 
To  clothe  his  cheek  in  daiter  shade, 
To  car-home  Pisa's  royal  maid 
A  lover's  tender  service  paid. 
But  in  the  darkness  first  ne  stood 
Alone  by  ocean's  hoary  ffood^ 
And  rais'd  to  him  ^e  suppliant  cry, 
The  hoarse  eatth-shafcing  Deity. 
Nor  call'd  in  vain,  thnJugh  cloud  and  storm 
Half-seen,  a  hugti  and  shadov^  foxift 
The  God  of  waters  came  ? 
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He  came,  whom  thus  &e  yoQtfa  address'd  : — 
Oh  thou !  if  that  eternal  breast 

Have  felt  a  lover's  flame, 
A  lover's  pn^er  in  pitjr  hear, 
Repel  the  tyrantfs  ^azen  spear  ' 

That  guards  my  lovely  cume ; 
And  grant  a  car,  whose  rolling  speed  - 
May  help  a  lover  at  his  need; 
Condemned  by  Pisa's  hand  to  bleed. 
Unless  I  win  the  envied  meed 

In  Elis' field  of  fame. 

For  youthful  knights  thirteen 
By  him  have  slaughtered  been, 


Such  to  a  coward's  eye 
Were  evil  augury ; 
Nor  durst  a  coward's  heart  the  strife  essay.  . 
Yet  since  alike  to  all 
The  doom  of  death  must  fall, 
Ah  wherefore,  sitting  in  unseemly  shade. 
Wear  out  a  namele^  life 
Remote  from  noble  strife 
And  all  the  sweet  applause  to  valour  paid  ? 
Yes,  I  will  dare  the  course,  but  thou. 
Immortal  friend,  my  prayer  allow ! 

Thus,  not  in  vain,  his  grief  he  told. 

The  ruler  of  the  watery  space 
Bestow'd  a  wonderous  car  of  gold, 
And  tireless  steeds  of  wmgwi  pace. 
So,  victor  in  the  deathful  race, 
lie  tam'd  the  strength  of  Pisa's  king. 

And  from  his  bride  of  beauteous  fact 
Beheld  a  stock  of  warriors  spring. 
Six  valiant  sons,  as  fables  sing. 

But  now  with  fame  and  glory  crown'd. 
Where  Alpheus'  stream  with  watery  ring  . 
Encloses  half  the  lofty  mound, 
He  sleeps  beneath  the  pfled  ground, 
Near  that  bless'd  spot  where  strangers  mo\ 
In  many  a  long  procession  round 


Survives  the  noble  Pelops'  name, 
Where  strength  of  hands  and  nimble  feet 
In  stem  and  deadly  contest  meet 
And -high  renown  iuad  hone/d  praise. 
And  after  length  of  hon'our'd  days, 
The  victor's  weary,  toil  repays., 


The  altar  of  protecting,  Jove. 
But  in  th'  Olympian  lii>ts  of  fame 


But 
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But  what  are  past  or  future  joys  ? 

The  present  is  our  own ; 
And  he  is  wise  who  best  employs 

The  passing  hour  alone. 
To  crown  wit£  knightly  wreath  the  king, 

(A  grateful  tadcjbe  mine,' 
And  on  the  smooth  EoUan  string 

Resound  his  lofty  line. 
For  ne'er  shall  wandering  ppet  find 
A  chief  so  just,  a  host  so  kind ; 
With  every  grace  of  fortune  blest, 
The  mightiest,  wisest,  bravest,  best. 

God,  who  beholdeth  thee,  and  all  thy  deeds, 

Have  thee  in  charge  king  Hiero  !--so  again 
The  bard  may  sing  Av  homy-hoofed  steeds, 

In  frequent  triumph  o'er  m  Olympian  plain. 

Nor  will  the  bard  awake  a  lowly  strain 
Mis  wild  notes  flinging  o'er  the  Cronian  steep. 

Whose  ready  Muse,  and  not  invok'd  in  vain, 
For  such  high  mark  her  strongest  shaft  will  keep. 

Each  hath  his  proper  eminence, 
To  king^  indulgent  ]^vidence 
(No  farther  seek  the  will  of  heaven) 
The  glories  of  like  earth  hath  given. 
Still  ma/st  thou  reign !  (Enough  for  me 
To  dwell  with  heroes  like  to  thee, 
Myself  the  chief  of  Grecian  minstrelsy, 

TO  THEROV  OF  AGRAGA^,  VICTOR        THE  RAtlB  Qf  CHARIOTS. 

Oh  sorig,  to  whom  the  harp  bbc^. 

Accordant,  aye,  with  answenng  string. 
What  God,  what  Hero,  wilt  thou  praise, 

What  man  of  godlike  prowess  sing  ? 

Lo,  Jove  himself  is  Pisa's  king; 
And  Jove's  strong  son  was  first  to  raise 

The  barrier  of  the  Olymoic  ring"; 

And  now,  victorious  on  the  wing 
Of  sounding  wheels,  our  bards  proclaim 
The  stranger  Theron's  honour'd  name, 
The  flower  of  no  ignoble  race, 
And  prop  of  ancient  Agragas  : 

Whose  patient  sires  for  many  a  year, 
Where  that  blue  river  rolls  his  flood, 
'Mid  fruitless  war  and  civil  blood, 

Essay'd  their  sacred  home  to  rear; 

^  p  F  3  Till 
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Till  time  a41ern!d  in  <|tod  boor 

Their  native  v/opk  vith  wealth  nod  pOi^er, 

And  mad*  thttfn  from  tbair  kw  degrae 

The  eye  of  warlike  Sicily. 

And  may  the  God  of  ancient  birth. 
From  Saturn  sprung  frnd,  parent  earUi, 

Of  tall  Oiyinpus  Lorpl  ^ 
Who  marks  with  still  bemgn»jnt  "eye 
The  game's  long  splendour  sweeping  by, 

And  Alpheub  holy  ford; 
Appeas'd  by  antheoas  chauot^d  Ipgh, 
To  Theron  s  late  posterity 

A  happier  doom  ^cprd! 
Or  good,  or  ill,  the  past  is  gpne ; 
Nor  Time  himself,  th?  parent  one, 
Can  make  the  former  deeds  undone : 

But  who  would  tjie^p  recall. 
When  happier  d^ys  vrould  fain  efiace 
Remembrance  oif  tbe  past  disgrace, 
Aud  from  the  Gods  on  Theron's  race 

Unbounded  blessings  fall  ? 

Example  meet  for  such  a  song 

The  sister  (queens  6f  Cadmus'  blood. 
Who  sorrowVi  smart  endured  long, 

Made  keener  by  remember'd  good. 
Yet  now,  she  breathes  the  air  of  heaveni, 
On  earth  by  smouldering  thunder  riven, 

Long  haired  Semele. 

To  Dallas  dear  is  she,  » 
Dear  to  the  Sire  of  Gods,  and  dear 

To  him  ber  son,  in  festal  glee 
Who  shakes  the  ivyrwreathf^  spear. 

And  thus,  they  tell,  that  deep  below 
The  sounding  ocean's  ebb  and  flow, 
Amid  the  daughters  of  the  sea 
A  sister  nvraph  must  Ino  be, 
And  dwell  in  bliss  eternally. 

But,  Ignorant  and  blind, 
We  little  know  the  coming  hour; 
Or  if  the  latter  day  shall  Tower, 
Or  if  to  nature's  kindly  power 

Our  life  in  peace  rcsi^'d, 
Shall  sink  like  fall  of  summer  eve 
And  on  the  face  of  darkness  leave 

A  ruddy  smile  behind. 
For  grief  and  joy  in  fitful  gftle 
The  crazy  bark  by  turns  a^sal ; 

And, 
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And,  vrheaae  our  blffMtngB  Sow, 
That  same  tiemendoos  providence 
Will  oft,  a  varying  dooni  dia^eose. 

And  lay  the  vaa^ty  low. 
To  Theban  LaSut  that  befeU,  , 


PtttWied  tite  dalit  oiflfeadMr^ paces 
And  heavy,  suie,  and  hard  it  fell. 
The  curse  of  blood  on  all  his  race  I 
Spar*d  from  ^heir  kindred  strife, 


Stem  Polynices*  h(^r  was  left  alone : 
In  eyeiy  martial  iBsme, 
And  in  the  £ehi  of  iame 
For  early  force,  and  matchless  prowess  known ; 
Was  left  the  pride  and  |>rop  to  be 
Of  good  AdrastusT  pedigree. 
And  hence,  throi^  loins  of  ancient  kings. 
The  warrior  blood  of  Theron  springs : 
Exalted  name!  to  whom  belong 
The  minstrel's  harp^  die  poem's  song ; 

In  fair  Olympia  crown'd; 
And  Mfhere»  'mid  Pytbia'aolives  blue, 
An  equal  lot  hife  brothers  drew ; 
And  vrhere  his  twice  twain  coursers  flew 

The  isthmus  twelve  times  round. 
Such  honour,  eam'd  by  toil  and  care, 
May  well  his  ancient  wrongs  repair ; 

And  wealth  unstain'd  hydride 
Can  laugh  at  fortune's  fickle  power 
And  blameless  in  the  tempting  hour 

Of  dangerous  ease  abide. 
Led  by  that  star  uf  heavenly  my 
Which  fa^t  in  life^  bewilder'cTway 
Our  erring  feet  may  guide. 

For,  whoso  holds  in  righteousness  die  throng. 

He  in  his  heart  hath  known 
How  the  foul  spirits  of  the -sinful  dead, 

In  chambers  dark  and  dread 
Of  nether  earth  abide  and  penal  dame ; 

Where  he  whom  none  may  name 
I^ys  bare  the  soul  with  stern  necessity ; 

Seated  ih  judgment  high. 
The  minister  of  God,  whose  arm  is  there. 
In  heaven  alike  and  hell,  almighty  every  where! 
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But  ever  bright,  by  day,  by  nigbt, 

Exultittgiftet^aimt, 

From  labour  free      Jong  distress,  • 

The  good  ^njoy  thc^r  happiness.  . 

No  more  the' Istdbbotn'iioir  they  cleave. 

Nor  stem  for  scaritv  food  the  wave, 
-  But  with  the  venerabfe  Gods  they  dwell. 

No  tear  bedims  th'eir  thankful  eyt, 

Nor  marfe  their  long  tran<]uiHi^, 
While  those  accurst  bowl  lA-fiangt.unspeakable 

ButwhoJ^^ll^^^^Jgf^ 

The  sbul^^^q^l^mffl^^ii  puiei 

-  To  walk  the  S?S^jfflffi^^«Siyp^ 
T9.  that  tall  city  of  EteroaTTtnie,  y 
\Vhere  ocean's  Uiilmy  ^tteeaes  play ; ' 
And  flashing  to  the  wesLern  day^ 
The  gorgeous  blossoins  of  such  blessed  clime, 
■  Now  in  the  hf^ppy  isles  art;  seen 
To  sparkle  through  the  u,roviis  of  gr^n; 
And  now,  all  gloiiou&  tn  behold,  ' 
Tinge  the  wave  *ith' floating  gol9. 

Hence  are  their  gaHandaiwdVen,  hence  their  hand* 

Fili'd  with  ti^utnphal  palm,  the  righteous  doom 
Of  Rhadamanthus;  whom  oler  these  hie  land^, 

A  blameless  judge -in  iBvetly  age  to  come, 
Chronos,  old  Chronos,  Sjreof  Gqds  hath  placed  ; 
*         Who  with  his  consort  dear 
Dread  Rhea,  rcigneth  here, 
On  cloudy  throne  with  deathless  honour  graced. 
And  still,  they  say,  in  high  communion,  ■ 

Feleus  and  Cadmus  here  i^ide ; 
And  with  the  blest  in  blessed  union, 

(Nor  Jove  has  Thetis' prayer  denied,) 
The  daughter  of  the  ancient  sea 
Hath  brought  I^er  warrior  .boy  to  be ; 
Him  who^  stern  avenging  blow 
Laid  the  prop  of  Ilium  low ; 
Hector,  trained  to  slaughter  fell, 
By  all  but  him  invincible ; 
And  sea-born  Cygniis  tam'd,  and  slew 
Aurora's  knight  of  Ethiop  hue. 

Beneath  my  rattling  belt  I  bear 
A  sheaf  of  arrows  keen  and  clear  5 
'  Of  vocal  shafts  that  wildly  fly, 
Npr  ken  the  base  their  import  high, 


Tramlatiom  of  Pindur, 

^' Yet  to  the  wis*  they  breathe  do  vulgar  melody. 
Yes ! — he  is  wise  whom  tiature's  power 

Hath  rais'd  above  tKe  crowd  j 
But,  train'd  i[i  study's  formal  1i our, 
There  are  who  hate  the  iriinstreL's  power» 
As  daws  who  mark  the  eagie  tower, 

And  tToak  in  envy  loud. 
So  let  them  rail ! — but  thou,  my  heart. 
Rest  on  the  bow  thy  levelFd  dart; 

Nor  seek  a  worthier  aim 
For  arrow  sent  on  friendship's  wng, 
Than  him,  the  A^gantine  king 
Who  best  thy  so  tig  may  claim. 

For  by  eternal  truth  J  swear, 
IJis  pureiit  town  shall  scantly  bear 
A  soul  to  every  friemd  so  dear^ 

A  life  so  void  of  blame  t ' 
Though  twenty  lustres  rolling  ronnd, 
'  With  rising  youth  her  nation  crowii'd, 
In  heart  in  band  should  none  be  fuund 

Like  Theron's  honour'd  name. 
Yes— we  have  heard  the  tkctious  cry, 
Rut  let  the  bfibbliiig  vulgar  try 
To  hlot  his  praise  vvitb  ty ninny  : 
,   Seek  thou  the  ocean  strand ; 
Atid  when  thy  soul  would  fain  record 
The  bounteous  deeds  of  yonder  Lord, 
Go,  reckon  ug  the  sand ! 
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iTtT.  X    Hefiectwm  an  the  Nature  and  Bxient  of  the  Licence 

Tm/f.    pp.  78.    Budd.  1811. 
in  EiKfuin/  info  the  State  of  our  Commercial  Rdattotts  with 
the  Northern  Powers,  with  rpjerence  to  our  Trade  with  them 
mtder  the  Hegttiation  of  Licences,    pp,  HO.  Hatchard.  18  H. 

'  I^HE  subject  of  the  licence  trade  did  not,  we  believe,  till  late- 
ly,  begui  to  attract  any  considerable  share  of  public  curiosity. 
It  was,  indeed,  notorious  that  our  accustomed  commerce  with 
the  ithores  of  Northern  Europe  bad  long  since  been  interrupted 
by  the  enemy  5  that  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  tiie  inconve- 
niences which  might  result  to  this  country  from  such  interruption, 
an  indirect  intercourse,  protected  by  licences,  had  been  opened  by 
our  government ;  and  that  the  policy  of  ihia  measure  was  by  no 
means  universally  admitted  by  those  who  are  best  acquaiiiled  with 
the  commercial  relations  of  Uiis  country.  But  the  minds  of  men 
jjave  bceu  long  engrossed  by  qucntioiis  of  great  and  iaunedi:Ue  itii- 
portaoce  to  the  community ;  and  the  disorders  alleged  to  exist  in  a 
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Bbgie  brancb  of  ow  e^tl^iieive  trade,  would  prOibftbly  have  conti- 
nued to  be  overlooked,  had  uot  the  tmtiire  asd  «kleBt  of  these  di<u 
orders  been  devtluped,  and  Vhtit  connectiona  t*ith  the  essential 
interests  of  tlie  commttuity  |iointed  out,  m  a  tnemiHial,  addressed 
to  the  Board  of  IVutte  by  tfce  merehaiits  i*i  Htitf,  and  published 
in  all  the  daUy  papers,  Abdilt  the  ^^arti^  time  were  published  the 
two  pamphlets  wiach  we  are  about  tO  considei",  and  which,  though 
in  some  respects  at  variance  with  eath  olher,^  evhlce  the  same  hos- 
tility to  the  licence  tradej,  and  are  ulso^  so  far^  io  complete  unjAoo 
with  the  above  mentioned  memorial. 

That  a  system  m  vety  TepreJ>ei)slble  aa  that  which  these  several 
documents  concur  in  dtiienlu^ing,  diodid  have  been  deliberately 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  so  long  ago  a;^  1803,  and  couti^ 
•  nued  during  that,  and  the  t%vo  following  years,  without  excidog 
any  renionBtrance  on  the  part  of  the  mercantile  body,  who,  on  the 
4th  of  April,  1811,  became  so  much  awake  to  all  its  demerits,  i» 
so  strange,  as  to  be  almost  incredible.  But  the  mysteries  iu 
which  the  whole  subject  U  involved,  will  doubtless  be,  in  due  time, 
removed.  We  daali,  for  tl»e  present,  conteut  ourselves  with  giving 
a  brief  abstract  of  ihe  two  pamphlets  before  us,  and  with  adding 
,  such  remarks  on  their  coiltente,  ae  they  may  appear  to  require, 
without  venturing  any  opinion  on  a  rase,  of  which  the  whole  merib 
have  not  been  yet  laid  before  tlie  public. 

ITie  author  of  the  *  Reflections'  has  intentionally  restricted  him- 
self to  those  arguments  which  he  thinks  liiin*!ielf  able  to  substantia 
ate,  by  an  appeal  to  the  long  established  principles  of  our  national 
policy;  to  the  regubtiouH  of  public  law;  or  to  the  moral  feeliugB 
.of  niankind.    He  has  barely  noticed,  without  condescending  to 
[expatiate  upon,  tlie  most  obvious^  and  in  our  apprebeni»iou,  the 
[  most  conclusive  objection  to  the  meas^ure,  namely,  *  tliat  it  subject! 
I  |he  whole  trade  of  the  couulry  tt>  the  controul  of  the  executive 
I  jjovernmeiit,  and}  that  when  commercial  specutatio);is  become  the 
[|ie«iiU  of  peculiar  privileges,  it  must  follow,  of  course^  tliatthe  piivi- 
[leges  will  be  liiible  to  be  obtained  by  favtjur,  and  extorted  by  in- 
trigue/   The  substance  of  his  reasoiiini^  therefore,  when  divested 
if  the  numerous  authorilic*,  by  which  it  is,  perhaps,  uimeces- 
l  ^rily  supported,  may  be  comprehended  in  a  very  i^hort  cittnpas*. 

It  is  self-evident  that  a  state  of  war  between  two  counti'ies,  iM- 
I'boses  on  the  subjects  of  each  the  necessity  of  ubstdiniAg  fi'Otn  any 
direct  commercial  intercouise  with  the  othei,  becuUse,  a  dec)iu»- 
tion  of  war  is  always  die  act  of  the  highest  authority  in  tim  irtalBk 
Jlvery  attempt  made  by  individual)!  oneilher  side  f<  ^  ' 
an  intercourse,  must,  if  uusanet ioned  by  a  piniu  .  . 
be  construed  as  an  act  of  treason  towards  their  n*|,>e*:iive 
|-eigns  :  and  consequeuliy,  die  j^overtimeutj  which,  iu  any  iitManof, 
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sanctions  ttie  trade,  must  be,  in  that  inftance,  at  vorianee  with 
itA  oiN  n  declamtions  of  bostilitj.  It  »  do  leasi  evident  that  neither 
of  the  belli |rer*nia  can  secure  impunity  in  the  subjects  of  tlie  other 
in  th«  prDst»ciitH>ii  of  such  a  tiatfic  ;  nor  can  it  hold  out,  ta 
iu  own,  my  well-iounded  hope  ot"  rt-ciprociil  advantiige.  Every 
Commercial  liceuoo  thcrcfare,  Uv  its  nature  au  ufiidmsij y ;  a  sus-* 
pengion  of  a  getipral  Jaw ;  ail  exception  from  gfiiierrtl  practice  j 
Justihafale  m  &  r«w  f^olitary  cases  ;  hut  only  ju^Utiubte  in  each,  bv  the 
importance  of  the  purpose  for  which  sueli  deviation  m  pennitt«d. 

Now  it  appcat^;!  froin  documents  laid  011  the  table  of  the  House 
of  LtHrin^  tliat  upwards  of  15jCkX)  lictiiiCRi  were  issued  by  the 
Privy  Council  in  the  couTie  of  the  yeajr  I80y,  and  that  4i00(> 
foreii^n  seamen  were  employed  it*  the  trade  iliu«  licensed.  The; 
ntmibers  of  both,  as  our  author  informs  us*  were  very  greutly 
augmented  during  the  year  1810;  in  so  much  that  nearly  the  whole 
tt-ade  of  the  world  appeared  to  be  carried  ou  under  licences  ;  ^ind  he 
aiiinus  it  to  be  notorious  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  tl^e 
ijuetjtions  litigated  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  that  the  vessels  pro- 
tected by  these  licences  are^  with  very  few  e^ceptions^  manned 
and  navigated  by  the  enemies  of  the  state. 

If  these  allegations  b«  wi^U-founded,  it  cannot  be  denied  thatf  < 
the  whole  code  of  our  former  commercial  rL'giilutions»  though  nt>ti 
fbrmally  abrogutcd,  has  been  silently  supplaiitocl  by  a  new  system 
of  policy  ;  and  that  the  vast  trade  of  this  country  which  the  legia- 
lature  had,  for  two  centuries,  cotitinued  to  cherish  and  protect,  at 
the  foundation  ot'  our  naval  greatness,  has  lately,  by  the  express 
sanction  of  government,  been  rendered  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  the  enemy. 

To  promote  the  construction  of  British  shipping,  and  the  iu- 
cpeaee  of  British  seamen,  was  the  professed  motive  of  numerous 
JawB  enacted  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
yeir  1786,  when  the  principle  of  our  navigation  code  was  most 
distinctly  contirmed  ;  and,  although  it  should  be  questioned  whether 
the  interference  of  government  to  commercial  concerns  is  ever  be* 
neficial,  it  mu£tat  least  be  conceded,  that  such  interposition  was, 
'in  this  case,  well  intended :  brides  which,  it  is  well  known  tliat 
the  object  to  be  attained  was  always  a  favourite  with  the  nation ; 
and  that,  to  the  statutes  enacted  for  its  attainment,  our  connner- 
cial  prosperity  and  naval  greatness  have  been  very  generally  attri- 
buted. It  is  true,  that  for  the  benefit  of  trade  itself,  some  ex- 
ceptions were  admitted  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  navigation  lawa  : 
it  IS  also  true  that  the  eagerness  with  which  their  object  \%'a9  pur- 
sued appeared  at  times  to  subside  ^  and  that,  during  the  pressure 
of  war,  it  was  found  necessary  to  concede  to  neutrals,  a  share  in 
that  iia\'igatioii  which  could  no  longer  be  ei^rosscd  without  a  sa- 
crifice 
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cri£cc  of  our  more  important  Daval  interests.    But  never  was  oi 
adheience  to  the  principle  moi  e  ateadj  titan  at  tlioae  times  whc 
Uie  practice  was  thus  relaxed.    If,  for  instance,  it  was  permict 
that  for  the  purpose  of  navigating  our  merchant  sliips,  a  majori 
of  foreign  sailors  should  be  employed,  it  was  in  the  hope  ih 
under  a  British  master,  a  part  of  those  mariners  might  be  {us  indc 
they  often  were)  induced  to  enter  into  our  service.   But  now,  whe 
the  navy  of  Great  Britain  is  the  only  barrier  which  guards 
freedom  of  the  world,  and  when  the  most  formidable  enemy  W 
we  have  yet  encountered  aspires  to  universal  conquest,  through  dio 
destruction  of  our  commerce,  the  commerce  of  these  Islands  ' 
surreodered,  under  the  novel  system  of  licences,  as  a  nurieiy 
leamen  to  navigate  bis  navies!    His  own  imperial  flag  cannot,  i 
deed,  appear  widi  impunity  within  our  harbours,  but  the  veaseli 
all  hk  tributary  nationsf  whilst  permitted  to  wear  the  badge 
liieir  former  sovereignty ,  though  navigated  by  his  vassals,  and  pUote 
and  commanded  by  such  officers  as  he  shaU  think  6t  to  appoint^ 
have  a  daily  and  undisturbed  access  to  every  part  of  our  coasts ;  and 
it  thus  depends  upon  himself  to  oi*gaiiize  and  diiicipHne,  under  our 
especial  protection,  that  corps  of  niarinerb,  vxhich  he  has  avowed 
to  be  the  only  instrument  necessary  to  the  coraptetiou  of  his  «in- 
bitious  projects. 

A  second,  and  no  less  important  objection,  to  the  system  o 
licences,  is  the  encouragement  which  it  holds  out  to  the  dissem* 
nation  of  immorality  and  bad  faith :  for  such,  it  seems,  u  the  f 
cility  with  which  iicencea  are  granted  by  the  Privy  Council,  and 
50  easy  their  transfer  from  hand  to  hand,  that  they  are,  in  many 
parts  of  the  continent,  by  no  means  an  unusual  article  of  sale.  ITieir 
market  price  is  known  to  have  been,  in  Norway,  about  five  bim- 
drcd  guilders;  and  at  Amsterdam  about  seven  hundred  nx  doUars; 
whilst  at  Bourdi*an\  it  has  varied  with  the  varying  tenour  of  Buo- 
naparte's decrees.    Provided  with  one  of  lliese  instruments,  tiiift 
foreign  owner  of  the  vessel  which  it  is  designed  to  protect,  proc 
to  funiisli  himself  with  a  double  net  of  papers,  so  complete  in  eve 
part,  and  so  skilfully  framed,  thai  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  decei 
the  cruizers  of  either  bt-lligerent  with  respect  to  the  real  destinatio 
of  the  cargo.    As  a  farther  precaution,  both  sets  of  papers  ar9: 
verified  bif  the  oath  oj  the  cfipfam  ;  and,  from  the  notorict;^  of  th^ 
practice,  that  solemn  test  of  truths  on  which  no  much  reliaiice 
placed  by  all  other  courts  of  justice  is,  in  the  discussion  of  pri 
causes  completely  disregardecL 

*  This  tlit'n  (says  the  author)  being  the  actual  state  of  the  tm4e,  ' 
we  consider  that  there  are,  at  this  moment,  many  tiioui*and  vessels 
vtgating  the  various  seas  uf  Europe  witU  these  dguble  stts  of  docunwD 
we  cannot  be  surprised^  either  at  ihe  complicalccl  machinery  of  dec^ 
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at  the  disgusting  details  of  falsehood  and  perjury,  which  the  exa- 
ination  of  these  cases  disclose,  A  person  unacquainted  with  the  hb- 
ry  of  the  traffic  which  is  now  carried  on,  under  the  cover  of  British 
cences,  could  scarcely  forpi  to  himself  an  idea  of  the  lahyrinths  of 
ystery  and  fraud,  by  which  the  mercantile  traaaaciions  of  the  present 
Bay  are  enveloped  and  obscured/   p.  31. 

A  third  objection  to  the  system       that  it  exposes  us  to  suffer 
y  gross  abuses  wluch  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  controul.  Of 
lieae  abuses^  indeed^  we  have  little  right  to  complain.    We  intite 
'oreign  merchants  and  mariners  to  violate  the  laws  enacted  by  tlieir 
~wu  government ;   to  consider  the  profits  of  an  illicit  trade  as 
beaply  purchased  by  deliberate  perjury  ;  we  put  into  their  hands 
n  engine  of  deceit  wliich  secures  tliem  from  detection ;  and  having 
^  ua  taught  them  to  emancipate  themselves  from  tlie  restraint  of  every 
oral  principle,  we  ought  to  expect  that  they  will  dupe  us  in  our 
turn,  whenever  it  ahall  suit  their  interest.    Whilst  we  issue  licen- 
es  which  expressly  protect  against  the  vigilance  of  our  own  cruizer^ 
*  vessels  bearing  c/iy  flag  except  the  French- — notwithstanding  ail 
^  e  documents  which  accompany  the  ship  and  cargo  may  represent 
'  e  same  to  be  destined  to  any  neutral  or  hostile  port,  or  io  whom- 
'oever  such  property  mny  appear  to  belong^  it  would  be  strange 
ndeed  if  the  cnemii?  should  hnd  any  difficulty  in  availing  himself  of 
an  expedient,  by  which  he  is  relieved  from  the  es pence  of  insurance, 
fact  has  beeu  abundantly  proved. 

'  It  has  e%'en  happened  (says  our  author)  that  two  successive  impor- 
tations to  Amsterdam  have  beeu  attempted  tinder  covtT  of  the  same 
British  licence.  Examples,  too,  are  not  wanting  of  veisseU  having  li- 
cences to  import  commodities  from  France,  being  employed  in  the 
coafiting  trade  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  during  the  course  of  the  last  sum- 
mer, whole  fleets,  which  were  privileged  to  bring  cargoes  from  Russia 
and  Denmark  to  this  country,  were  actually  employed  in  importing 
naval  store*,  and  other  Baltic  produce,  into  those  parts  of  Prussia  and 
Swedish  PomerEitiia,  which  are  in  the  occupation  of  the  French  troops. 
In  ti  word,  it  may  fairly  be  computed,  that  of  the  last  two  hundred 
vessels  detained  for  the  adjudication  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in 
this  country,  at  least  three-fourths  have  been  proceeded  against  on  the 
•o!e  ground  of  their  carrying  on  the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  under 
the  protection  of  British  licences.'    pp,  44,  45. 

A  fourth  objection  to  the  system  is«  that  it  opiates  unjustly,  be- 
cause unequally,  upon  the  trade  of  different  neutral  nations.  Here 
it  must  be  recollected  that  by  the  Order  uf  Council  of  the  ^fith 
April,  lS09j  it  is  decreed  *  that  all  ports  and  places  as  far  north 
as  the  river  Ems  inclusively,  Sic.  &c,  shall  continue,  and  be  sub* 
ject  to  the  same  restrictions  in  point  of  trade  anji  navigation  mth- 
md  any  tieeptionf  us  if  the  smae  acre  {tciually  blockaded  by  hin 
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•MajtsSi/B  navat  fareet  i»  th^  mod  strict  and  rigeirtmg  wmtuntr* 
I  ^hese  <-ttniiot  be  liable  to  misconstruction.     Tti«  rirftitj 

WrjckaHe  tmpo'^efl  bj  them  b  declared  to  be  as  complete  as  if  di; 
lilt  hole  interdicted  coast  were  aciita}ly  bdsei^ed  by  a  sqyaiffon 
j  adequate  to  cut  off  aW  commercial  communication.    It  is^jMofesd- 

edly,  an  innovation  on  the  lisual  docti  lnes  of  nianllme  Jaw;  an  in- 
ItK^votion  provrrked  hy  the  vioience  of  the  enemy;  an  act  of  rpt^- . 
iliation  reqtrired^  jierhapi,  by  a  jiist  seWse  of  our  natimici]  dignity, 
j  «Md  justitiiibk!  on  these  groimd» ;  bui,  eure?y,  no  longer  juafimbfi; 
[  ibaH  whilst  it  iH  ex«ute<l  with  mftexible  impartiaHty.    Tti  tbe  r*» 

momirjimm  of  the  America rw  or  other  tieutraJsj  who  pTOt«stai 
I  iftgaiusl  onr  abrifJginent  of  their  commerce,  we  had  a  right  fo  ax»- 
j  f  wer,  lh»t  their  own  tame  snbmissioni  to  tfrt  arrogant  arwi  m^joli 
I  |M<et«nBioti»  of  our  CTjemy,  |>reeliided  th«tn  from  any  claim  of  rf^ 
r^T^ss,  mi  account  of  those  mjiiries  which  arry  measure  of  eflfcctiid 

yeibtanee  tlmt  we  coold  t'ppf>fle  to  such  preteiwians,  must  una- 

•  ^iddbK'  occasion.    But  from  \hh  an3^ft  er  we  ore  now  (tebarred. 
Whilst  every  American  vess*.'!,  navigated  by  marinei*3  ofheroTin 

]  country,  iadeii  with  the  produce  of  the  United  Slates,  «nff  fitted 
THit  on  the  sole  account  of  A)T>ericaii  merchants^  has,  \vliert  de*- 
[  teeted  within  the  Hmk*  o*'  the  virtual  blockade,  been  seize*!  anfl 
aled, — the  same  authority  ivliich  instituted  the  ifiterdiet,  lias 
lt*f*d  permi.'isioD  inttiscriiinnately,  if  not  to  the  native  subjects, 
[  at  least  to  all  the  vaasals  of  France,  to  conduct  their  slups  iiitt* 
the  forbidden  ports^  and  to  return,  uith  cargoes,  ^  to  u'hom^^ever 
I  the  ^amfi  amy  appear  heiottgJ 

The  result  of  these  re^soaiiigs  shall  be  ^ven  In  the  words  of  the 
p&mplilet,  p.  57. 

*  Upon  the  whole,  rf  the  author  is  correct  in  hb  apprehension  of  the 
fccts  that  have  been  ciiumeratetl,  as  well  as  v(  the  iiilluence  deducible 

)  from  them,  it  must  be  nbviou?,  thut  the  licence  tratje^  in  its  preseai  ex- 
tended sfatt?,  has  effected  an  entire  revolution  in  that  code  of  lawi^] 

I  Under  which  the  Euro^:ieai>  traile  of  this  eountry  has,  for  nearly  two  j 
centuries,  been  fbsiered  and  eiicoumgecf,  tmd  un^ler  which  our  naval  ' 

I  ttnpire  hus  gradually  been  advanced  and  extended,  aiid  firiiitty  elevated 

1  ia  a  vantage  ground,  uiiparalJelt-d  hi  the  history  of  the  woi-fd. 

*  *  It  must  be  equally  obvious,  iliai,  as  a  political  measure,  ir  is  foundlecf  ' 
I  on  an  unsound  and  unnatural  base ;— that  (t  is  Calculated  totlissejnin»tC  | 
I  over  a  large  portion  ol  ibe  civUi«ed  gioix;,  principlt:i;  the  nio£tapp«^te  | 

to  true  wisdom  and  tiue  ix>licy; — to  overturn  wtwiLiJl  anil  ■  '  ■ !  ^|jed  | 
I  maxims  of  momlity  and  goud  fuitL  ;^tii  do  away  all  tiiiJ->  ib\o  ( 

I  •ndsure  tests  of  upright  and  sincere  conduct,  whith  coui  t^      iiic  law 
\  of  naiions  have  in  all  times  re!>pected  anf!  upheld  i^iu  a  word,  ibat  it ' 
I  is  calculated  to  dissolve  one  of  the  material  links  in  thai  cUain,  by 

■which  the  alt'Wise  and  benefifcat  Father  of  the  Universe  has  hound  to-  [ 
I  gether  the  happinesa  and  the  duty  of  the  htrmon  rfice. 

•Lastly, 
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*  Lastly,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  besides  affording  the  enemy  a  secur* 
iMirsery  for  bis  military  maniiu>,  it  presents  to  him  evcfy  tirility  of  oftf* 
rying  on,  under  tlii^  pa'otectiun  at  liritisb  liceoceii,  that  traffic,  whicb 
tbc  TtgiUnctir  ^ad  acdvtty  of  Bnti^ih  crua^^ecs  could  othenvise  iniercept 
and  aiuiihiiate/ 

Dismissing  this  pampklet  for  the  pfetteut,  we  pFoceed  to  tbo 
*  Inquiry,  &c/the  autb^n*  of  wbtch  takes  a  very  different  view  of 
the  subject,  and  embracea  a  greater  variety  of  topics. 

He  begins  by  a  retrospect  of  the  principal  changes  which  Lave 
taken  place  in  the  politioal  aad  conimereial  rebtimis  between  Great 
Britain  ajid  tlie  northern  powers  since  the  memorable  treuly  ttf 
Tilsitj  in  July  I8(>7-  He  obacrves  that^  aft^r  the  acquiescence  of 
Aleiander  in  the  conditions  of  that  treaty,  there  remained  oiily  on© 
laeasui^  by  means  of  which  Great  Britahi  could  hope  to  recover 
some  degree  of  infttience  in  Russia ;  which  was^  by  the  retentiofi 
of  Zeaiiind,  from  whence  her  naval  power  could  have  constantly 
menaced  all  the  coasts  of  tlie  Baltic,  and  given  security  to  onr 
commerce,  Tliat  the  Danes^  whom  the  boldness  of  our  enterpriae 
had  overawed,  und  whom  a  steady  government  and  a  due  atteution 
to  their  protection  might  have  conciliated^  having  been  left  to  their 
first  feelings  of  resentment  and  reTcnge  after  the  capture  of  their 
fleet — whilst  Prussia  was  aunendered  to  the  power,  at»d  Russia  lo 
the  intrigues,  of  France — it  could  not  but  be  foreseen  that  the  pro- 
jects, ao  long  entertained  by  Buonaparte,  of  excluding  our  com- 
merce from  the  north  of  Europe,  must  shortly  be  consummated. 
In  fact,  from  that  tinje,  all  access  to  the  haibours  of  the  Baltic, 
those  of  Sweden  alone  excepted,  has  been  denied  to  ouj  merchantfj, 
or  conceded  for  tbe  sole  purpose  of  prontutuig  the  views  and  gra- 
tifying the  rapacity  of  our  enemy. 

To  those,  who  justly  estimated  the  enqrmoua  power  of  tliat 
enemy ;  his  consummate  skill ;  his  perseverance  \  his  unrelenting 
severity  ;  and  the  terror  which  he  inspires ;  it  must  have  been  plain 
that  our  regular  commercial  intercourse  with  the  countries  under 
his  controul  lay  wholly  at  his  mercy.  But  it  was  hoped  that  a 
secret  and  unavowed  trade,  to  a  considerable  extent,  might  atill  ba 
practicable.  It  was  supposed  that  nearly  all  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope were  cidverse  to  the  continental  system,  which  they  were  com^ 
pelled  to  enforce  in  their  public  acts ;  and  tliat  their  subjects, 
harassed  by  the  most  painful  privations,  would  gladly  catch  at 
every  means  of  evading  those  restrictions  which  their  fears  pre- 
vented them  from  openly  resisting.  If  tliese  opinions  were  fbfee,  , 
and  if  a  mutual  exchange  of  produce  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  continent  could  not  be  effectetl,  by  tb«  ingenuity  of  our  mer- 
chants conspiring  with  the  wants  and  wi&hes  of  all  Europe^  it 
*i^tas  evident  that  the  ef£art»  of  the  British  government  for  the 
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■tate  of  our  foreign  exclianges,  the  price  of  bullion,  &c.  that  »  to 
«ay,  from  thoae  dlects^  which,  if  it  exbted,  it  would  be  likely  to 
produce^ — or  from  the  injudicious  rales  adopted  by  the  Director* 
of  the  Bank,  8tc.  &c. 

But  he  insists  that  the  test  of  our  foreign  exchanges  is  far  from 
proving  the  excess  of  our  paper  currency,  whilst  it  affords  conclur 
sive  evidence  in  favour  of  hia  opinion.  The  Bank  Restriction 
Bill  was  passed  in  February  Now  it  appears,  by  a  table  of 

the  monthly,  as  well  as  yearly,  rates  of  exchange  on  Hambuinh^ 
that,  from  the  commencement  of  that  year  to  the  close  of  I8I0,  a 
period  of  fourteen  years,  tlie  rate  of  the  genera)  average  coincide* 
almost  exactly  with  the  parj  a  coincidence^  which  proves  that  the 
oscillations  of  the  exchange  continued  to  compensate  each  other, 
notwithstanding  the  constant  agency  of  a  cause  which  ought  to 
have  depressed  the  balance  more  and  more  below  the  line  of  cqui- 
iibrium.  It  is  farther  remarkable  that  during  nearly  five  of  these 
years,  (i.  e  from  January  1803  to  September  J 808,)  ia  spite  of  ft 
progressive  increase  of  our  paper  currency,  from  13  J  to  18  mil- 
lions, the  exchange  continued  to  be  favoumble  to  thi»  country. 
But  in  the  lust  mentioned  year,  the  system  of  licences  was  adopt* 
ed,  and  in  the  mondi  of  October  of  the  same  year,  the  exchaiige 
began  to  experience  a  progressive  depression,  which  continueii 
almost  without  interruption  till  the  month  of  March  of  the  pre- 
sent year  ISU,  when  it  amounted  to  about  30  per  cent,  iti  otlwrr 
words,  every  pound  sterling  of  our  present  currency,  invented  in 
the  purchase  of  a  bill  on  Hamburgh,  haa  been  depreciated  by 
about  one-third  of  its  value. 

Such  a  depreciation  might  certainly  result,  and  has  often  resulted 
from  a  disordfrred  currency;  but  it  is  admitted  that  at  leatit  a  part 
of  it  may  be  produced  by  an  unnatural  state  of  commerce.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  at  present  trade  is  shaken  to  its  fouudation». 
That  reasoning  therefore  which  is  the  most  iiiconteslible,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  commercial  intercourse  of  nations  who  are  periuitted 
to  satisfy  their  respective  wants  by  mutuallv  bartering  the  produce 
of  tlieir  snpeHiuous  labour,  may  be  totally  inappllcal^e  to  a  state 
of  the  world,  in  which  the  interests  and  passions  of  neaj-ly  one 
quarter  of  the  globe  are  sacrificed  to  the  caprices  of  a  single  man 
He  decreed  that  the  ports  of  tlie  European  continent  should  be 
closed  against  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  ;  ^nd  our  markets,  for 
a  time,  became  glutted  with  the  produce  of  our  fisheries,  of  our 
colonies,  and  of  our  manufacturing  industry*  The  resolution  ot 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  by  opeuing  to  us  an  access  to  the  South 
American  markets,  relieved  us  from  a  part  of  our  superfhiiliea ; 
and,  perhaps,  rather  increaned  our  customary  supply  of  tlie  pre- 
cious metals  j  but  at  the  same  tune,  still  further  tugtnented  oiu 
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redLindance  of  trans- Ail  an  tic  coininodities*  Had  we  remained 
passive,  or  persevered  ux  tlie  measures  of  retaliaUi;**)  which  we  hiid 
lor  a  matnent  adopted,  the  nortbcni  nations  mu^t  have  been  re- 
duced to  tlie  necessity  of  im}*h>ritJg  admisBioJj  our  ports  on  our 
own  terms  ;  but  we  relieved  tbem  from  that  aece^jsity^  by  soliciting 
and  bribing  them  to  accept  the  advantages  of  the  British  market, 
lui^ccompatiied  by  any  pledge  of  reciprocal  beo^tits.  Is  then^ 
irkcredible  diat  the  numerous  detnaiids  of  thii  CQUuLry,  occasioned 
by  8ueh  a  trade^  and  by  the  siniultaneoug  expenses  attending  our 
military  and  niLval  operatioiis^  ahouid  have  produced  a  permanenll^ 
unfavourable  state  of  our  foi:eigu  eiLchaugj^iss ;  an  extravagant  rise 
in  the  price  of  builioti ;  Aod  a  corre^poudlii^  dapreciatiou  of  cult- 
rency? 

H^e  two  objections  may  be  started  4  tl^e  llrst  agaiust  the  fuel, 
3ud  the  second  agfiinst  the  ini'erence* 

It  may  be  said  that  the  repori^i  of  die  InBjjector  General  of  tlie 
.Gi!*to»i3,  presented  to  the  Bullion  Committee,  indii:at,e  a  Cavoufi- 
able  balance  ou  onr  tiade  with  the  continent^  durjmg  die  £ve  yeajia 
1803,  G,  7j  S,  and  9,  amounting,  even  if  caiciiiated  00  tlie  rsa^ 
value,"*  of  the  exports  aad  imports,  to  6,8O0,CXX)/,  or  on  m  average 
4ibout  1,760,000/.  per  aruium.  To  this  it  is  a^igwered  diat  thje 
caWiatiotis  of  Mr.  Irviug  ure  indeed  uniiii.peacluible,  but  that  1^ 
gronndfi  of  such  calcniatious  inuitt  be  defective,  Tiie  entries  a,t 
the  Ciistom-lioAise  can  only  record  the  amomit  of  imjjorb  actualJ^ 
received ;  they  caunot  specify  the  number  of  cajgoes  captured  by 
tW  enterprise  of  die  enemy's  crttizer^i ;  or  betrayed  to  theiu  by  thp 
£o[luaion  of  the  foreigu  captains  ;  or,  detained  by  varioui}  accidents^ 
m  the  Baltic,  during  the  winter  of  the  last  year  in  die  ad- 

duced period.  Neither,  diough  they  truly  recite  the  amount  of 
^oods  shipped  for  esportatioiif  can  tliey  enumerate  the  qufMititie* 
coiili^aticd  in  foreign  porty,  or  tho±ie  which}  though  saved  from 
sequestration,  are  stiit  lying  in  our  warehouses  at  lieligoiand.  Vet 
'^1  these  particulars  must  come  into  our  account ;  the  amoutit  of 
.imporu;,  and  of  a  freiglit,  scarcely  less  expensive  than  iJie  imports 
^tliemseUeij,  which  we  have  contracted  to  pay  ;  and  that  of  the 
.|»ort»  which  have  been  really  available  in  discharge  of  such  debt^ 
•  must  be  compared^  before  we  can  form  a  just  estimate  of  lhat  ha- 
Jance,  wlfcieh  our  Custom-house  reports  undoubtedly  indicaie,  but 
iconceriiing  which  the  iiut  of  bankruptcic^H  (a  document  equally 
««©ihcial)  appears  to  give  a  very  dilTereut  teistimouy. 

The  objection  against  the  inference  iB,  that  a  losing  trade  mujst 
^always  lend  to  correct  kaelf ;  that  therefore  the  unfavourable  aymp- 
toms  which  it  produces,  ca,n  never  be  permanent,  and  lhat  a  long 
icontinuauce  of  those  symptoms  is  a  proof  that  tiio  disease  arisCfij 
from  an  excels  of  currency.    To  this  it  is  answered,  that  if  tbU 
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reasoning  be  confortnabie  to  pc^neral  ejfporipiic**,  it  ii  because,  ah 
extravagant  rate  of  exchange  is  capable  of  being  checked  by  the 
transfer  of  bullion  ;  and  a  high  price  of  bullion  by  an  increased  im^ 
portation  of  it,  in  return  for  sonie  other  article.    But  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  that  in  this  country  bullion  is,  at  present,  really 
•scarce,  and  that  an  increased  supply  of  it,  except  to  a  very  limiteii 
amount,  is  unattainable.    The  country  from  wliich  Europe  derives 
its  principal  yearly  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  is  gluttfid  with 
onr  manufactures;  at  that  market^  therefore,  bullion  is  become 
much  dearer  than  usual  with  referenf:e  to  those  articles,  by  meant 
of  which  we  have  always  been  accustomed  to  purdiase  it.  Hie 
losses  of  the  traders  to  South  America  cannot  be  doubted,  after  the 
application  addressed  to  the  legislature  in  befialfof  the  sufferers  by 
this,  a»  well  as  by  other  branches  of  commerce.    It  may  be  said, 
that  Hamburgh,  Amsterdam,  and  other  places,  cotdd  furnish  a 
sufficient  supply  for  all  our  purposes,    lliey  certainly  could,  if  we 
Tflr'ere  able  to  convey  to  ihein  an  equivalent  return ;  but  that  is  im» 
■practicable.    Every  post  which  arrives  from  the  continent  announ* 
ces  the  execution  of  Buonaparte's  antl-conunercial  decrees,  and 
evinces  the  insufficiency  of  mercantile  arlilice  when  opposed  to  hi* 
absolute  power,  and  unremitting  vigilance.    That  sorne  Britkh  ma- 
nufactures, and  a  considerable  amount  of  colonial  produce,  tntro* 
dnced  almost  insensibly,  and  through  a  variety  of  small  and  unsus- 
pected channels  did,  for  a  time,  obtain  admittance  to  the  continen- 
tal markets,  is,  indeed,  indicated  by  die  recorded  rates  of  exchange. 
'  Some  clandestine  traffic  in  these  Articles  may  still  exist ;  and  tend  tO' 
check,  hi  some  measure,  that  drain  of  the  precious  metals,  which  i* 
daily  becoming  mote  formidable,  and  of  \vhich  tlie  existence  w 
proved  by  the  depreciation  of  our  paper.    That  paper  is  depreci*t 
ated  with  reference  to  all  oilier  articles,  as  well  as  to  gold  and  sil- 
ver, has,  indeed,  been  asserted,  but  Uie  as  sertion  is  manifestly  urn- 
true,  with  respect  to  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  of  which  the  nomiw 
nal  value  has  not  even  experienced  that  degree  of  rise,  w  hich  might 
have  been  cjtpected  from  the  natural  eHect  of  increaHcd  taxation; 
and  it  probably  would  be  difficult  to  piunt  out  a  single  article 
which  the  deaniess  is  at  all  proportionate  to  that  of  the  precio 
metals. 

This  slight  sketch  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  lo  explain  those 
CuUar  opinions  of  the  author,  which  are  connected  with  the  muc 
litigated  question  widi  respect  to  our  circulation.    His  coneludi 
ndvice  jjbuU  be  given  iii  his  own  words  t 

*  The  only  efcctual  means  of  it-raedying  the  various  evjh  which 
present  ex itit,  with  regard  lo  the  etale  of  the  commerce  of  the  country 
il*  circulating  metUimi,  and  its  tinances,  is  to  regulate  uureommerci 
relations  by  the  majtims  at  a  more  viguroui  aod  decisive  line  of  policy. 

As 
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As  the  prohibitory  system,  which  is  now  so  rigidly  enforced  en  the  con* 
tinent,  precludes  us  from  the  buiicfil^  of  any  export  trade  lu  it,  it  is  Iot 
dispeiisaUy  requisiie^  thai  we  should  endeavour  to  counteract  this  evil, 
by  opposing  to  it  similar  mpiisurcai, —  If,  however,  any  tfxception  be 
made  to  the  general  plan  of  closing  our  ports  against  all  importathm from 
those  cotuifrks,  ^htr€  our  export n  are  not  admitted,  it  should  be  confined 
to  the  admission  uf  such  articles  only  as  are  of  indispensable  nccussiiy. 
^here  are  but  few  comrnodities  which  we  could  not  procure  from  Mhcr 
]pJaces,  with  which  should  tit  the  same  time  have  the  full  benefit  of 
«  reciprocity  of  cmnnierce  ;  aitd  rhere  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  by  judi- 
cious arraiigemfnts^  we  might,  in  a.  very  short  period,  render  ourselves 
completely  iiKlependant  of  the  Baltic  powers.— Pursuing  that  course  of 
coraineicial  policy  wlitcli  tlie  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country  ap- 
penT  so  urgently  to  require,  we  should  admit  of  an  uirrostricted  e.\iH>rtr 
rade,  aijd  limit  the  importations  from  tljose  countries  alone,  vvhere  our 
sports  find  admittance,  deviating  from  this  principle  ouly  in  cases  of 
bsolute  necessity.  Should  such  measures  fail  in  tlieir  intended  e!fect, 
to  a  genernl  commerce,  they  wouJd  at  least  counteract  that  most 
njurious  balance  against  this  country,  which  arises  from  our  excessive 
liiiportations  from  the  continent.  They  would  consequently,  too,  be 
"  m  in  en  tly  conducive  to  the  re-iiistateiiient  of  an  advantageous  courie 
~f  exchange,  and  would  reduce  the  present  very  high  price  of  bullion, 
hich  has  been  principally  occasioned  fay  its  great  depression.  The  ap- 
rent  depreciation  in  our  paper  currency  would  be  corrected,  and  its 
lative  value  would  soon  be  nearly,  or  quite  equalizeti  with  the  in-* 
insic  value  of  the  precious  metals/ 

On  the  first  of  the  two  pamphlets  with  which  we  have  been  oc- 
cupicd,  we  have  very  little  to  remark.  The  writer's  arguments,  ad- 
mitting die  correctness  of  the  premises,  whiehj  in  the  present  state  of 
^ur  information,  we  are  tmable  to  controvert,  are  fairly  deduced,  and 
is  expressions,  though  t-aniesl  and  velieniciit,  are  not  intern  pernte, 
'he  only  passage  which  we  must  except  from  this  general  coni- 
eiidation,  occurs  in  p.  fill,  where  he  deduces  the  licence  trade 
ni  the  orders  in  couucil,  and  represents  it  an  '  the  legitimate  off- 
ring  of  that  unnatural  measure/ — as  *  deeply  imbued  with  the  he- 
niitary  taint  of  the  parent  stockj  Si,c/  We  entirely  object  to  this 
etaphorical  filiation.  We  admit  that  our  government,  when  they 
torted  the  defiance  of  the  enemy,  aud  subjected  his  coasts  to  the 
lockadc  which  he  hud  proclaimed  against  ours,  reserved  to  theni- 
Ivea  the  privilege  of  excepting,  from  the  general  interdict,  the 
ommerce  of  those  neutraU  who  ±(hould  acquire  a  claim  to  such  in* 
'.4hiigeuce  by  vindicating  the  just  rights  of  neutrality-  Birt  we  deny 
that  any  modification  of  a  measure  which  we  are  »till  inclined  to 
ousider  as  wise  and  dignified,  and  which  certainly  breathed  a  spi- 
ffit  of  open  and  undisguitied  hostility,  cun  be  fairly  assimilated  to  ft 
#}f3tem  which  is  described  as  a  tissue  of  simulatiou  and  dissitnula- 

a  c  3  tiou, 
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tioiij  and  as  tendlmg  to  tmdermtne  the  foundation*  of  justice^  an<l 
of  moral  feeling. 

The  second  pampWet  possesses  the  singular  merit  of  preserving, 
throughoutj  the  same  unpresuming  tone  which  is  employed  in  the 
preface.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  information,  thougli  not  al- 
ways happily  arranged  \  und  the  author  appears  to  have  studied, 
M'itE  much  uttciition,  ttie  interest  and  policy  of  the  northern  pow  ers, 
particularly  of  Russia ;  iiud  to  have  siiggested  the  most  probable 
means  of  counteracting  the  inlUience  of  France  in  that  part  of  Eu- 
rope. On  the  much  contested  subjtict  of  our  currency,  his  argu- 
ments, we  think,  are  sometinn'i  tmbarrajisingj  but  by  no  n»ean» 
conclusive.  We  know  not  how  tc>  defend  the  alleged  amount  of 
our  favourable  balance  of  trade  against  his  objections ;  and  we  are 
not  sure,  that  even  by  establishing  the  alleged  amount  of  it,  ^\Te 
should  satisfactorily  refute  his  principal  position.  Mr.  Irving  bjs 
slated  {A pp.  Bui,  Com,  No.  73,)  the  favourable  balances  on  our 
whole  trade,  during  the  five  years  ending  with  aa  forming  an 

aggregate  of  fifty  millions;  which  gives  an  annual  average  of  te« 
millions.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  tliat  in  his  estimate,  he 
considers  llie  frciglit  us  principally  paid  to  British  »hip-ownerft, 
Now,  it  has  beeiY  asserted  by  authority,  that  the  freight  alone*, 
'rt'^hich  was  paid  to  foreigners  iu  1810,  amounted  to  five  millions 
and  tliatj  during  the  same  year,  our  foreign  eiipenditure  did  not  ft 
short  of  eleven  millions.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  \vc  hav 
our  doubts,  wUetlier  the  national  income  is,  in  fact,  autlicieiit  ta 
fumihh  the  pecuniary  means  of  defraying  the  national  expenditure. 

If  this  be,  indeed,  our  situation;  if,  notwithstanding  all  the 
Jboasted  advantages  of  our  improved  agriculture,  it  be  necessary  (or 
m  to  send  out  annually  abottt  seven  millions  in  bullion  oi"  coin  for 
the  purchase  of  wheat;  if  our  military  expenses  must  also  be  de-i 
/rayed  by  a  constant  emission  of  the  precious  metals ;  and  ii'  ou 
Mock  of  bullion  cannot  be  afumally  i  eplenishcd ;  it  certainly  fa 
lows  that  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  the  itemed 
recommended  by  our  outhoiv  and  lliat  the  repeal  of  the  restriction 
bill  would  not  have  enabled  us  to  persevere  with  impunity  in  ft  trade 
which  he  rep]*esents  as  equally  disadvantageous  and  immoral.  But 
so  far  only,  in  our  estimatiou^  do  hi»  arguinentii  warrant  his  eoiw 
elusion.  Ifthe  eftiuxof  the  precious  metals  be  rendered,  bj  our 
own  impolitic  acts,  more  raptd  than  its  intlux,  let  us  resalve  id 
adopt  a  more  rntional  system  of  policy  which  vtill  stop  the  drains 
But  why  couple  this  resolution  with  a  mauitest  absurdity  ?  Wh^ 
iiwue  promissory  notes,  of  which  the  payment  is  known  to  be  in^ 
jjosstble,  and  declared  to  be  illegal  ^  ^  hy  call  that  money  whiidk 
45  circufaimg  credit;  which,  becau^  it  is  so,  is  subject  to  hldefi^ 
^te  valuations  of  price;  and  wbyaber,  by  meatisof  thb  misnomer, 

the 
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the  legiumate  taid  definite  measure  of  value  f — But  It  is  time  tOr 
take  leave  of  our  author,  and  of  a  question,  the  real  merits  of 
which  must  ioon  be  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  coatrovers;  by  the 
tinerriag  test  of  experience. 


Art,  XL    Psychet  witk  other  Poms,    By  the  late  Mrs.  Henrji 
Tighe,  large  4to.  pp.  314.    Longman.    London.    1811.  , 

'  PHE  poem  from  which  diia  volume  takes  its  title,  though  hither<i. 
^  to  unpublished,  was,  as  the  editors  infona  us,  printed  fojj 
private  circulation  some  years  ago.  The  death  of  the  author 
very  naturally  suggested  to  her  friends  ihe  idea  of  more  ^vidoljf 
dl^ising  these  memorials  of  her  taste  and  talents;  mid  the  adnii^ 
ration  which  the  Legend  of  Loi>e  is  known  to  have  excited  wil  hi  li- 
the limited  sphere  of  its  previous  existence,  no  less  JiaiuraUy  rendcm 
it,  on  its  public  appearance,  an  object  of  curious  attention  to  tliei 
critic. 

With  the  poem,  the  editors  have  reprinted  a  preface,  which  the^ 
author  originally  prefixed  to  it,  and  which  is  explanatory  of  hen 
general  design.  This  was  no  other  than  to  shadow  forth,  under  tjieh 
guise  of  a  tale,  altered  from  the  ancient  and  beautiful  apologue  o£ 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  virtuous  love.  Mrs*' 
Tighe  here  professes  her  despair  of  affording  miiversal  sattsfactioi^ 
even  to  the  small  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  indulgent  circle  of 
readers  whom  she  was  addressing and  diis,  from  her  conaciou*- 
ness  that  there  were  gome  among  themf  to  whom  all  aJlegoiical 
writing  was  distasteful.  She  does  not,  however,  stop  to  examitift 
the  justice  of  the  prejudices  entertained  by  persons  of  this  disposi* 
tion ;  nor  are  we,  on  our  part,  inclined  to  revive  tlie  discussion  of 
a  question  which  the  commentators  and  critics  ofi  Spenser  hav« 
discussed  to  satiety.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  to  us  that  thos^ 
writers  afford  few  clear  ideas  on  the  manner  in  which  an  allegorical 
representation  of  moral  truth  may  best  aim  to  produce  its  effect ; 
or,  in  otiier  words,  at  the  exact  object  and  properties  of  this  species 
of  composition  ^  and,  since  from  the  due  ref^olutton  of  that  question 
must  be  derived  tlie  only  test  by  m  hich  the  merJt  of  a  particular  in- 
dividual of  the  species  can  be  decisively  tried,  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  bestowing  on  it  a  few  words, 

Accoi  ding  to  popular  conception,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
poetic  allegories  of  the  moral  kind,  is  that  they  add  fresh  attractive- 
ness to  the  lessons  of  virtue  and  practical  wisdom,  by  clothing  them 
in  all  the  mingled  fascinations  of  narralive  and  poetry-  Pure  and 
just  sentiments^  it  is  supposed,  when  thus  set  forUi^  recommend 
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themsdves  to  the  fancy  by  the  accompaniment,  and  to  the  laetDor^ 
by  the  association  of  complicated  incident,  and  brilltaat  descJrip- 
tion.  But,  though  it  may  be  allowed  that  compositioos  of  this 
class  are  not  ill  calculated  to  serve  the  general  purpose  of  con- 
veying pleasure  and  instruction,  we  greatly  doubt  whether  tha 
Tulgar  notion  of  the  prooesa  by  which  the  operation  is  effected,  be 
correct.  It  is  not  quite  apparent  to  us  that  the  excellence  of  »uc)k 
compositions  in  practice,  exactly  coincides  with  their  exceUence  ia 
theory. 

The  perfection  of  allegorical  poetry,  as  indeed  of  all  ornamented 
narrative,  must>  to  a  great  degree,  obviously  consist  in  its  graphical 
truth  and  v  igour : — ^in  the  creative  and  reaiizitig  facultj'  of  the  poet; 
— in  tlie  skill  with  which  he  infuses  life  and  individuality  into  all 
im  scenes  and  tigureis.  It  can  hardly  be  denied,  therefore,  tliat,  so 
far  as  immediate  and  powerful  impression  is  concerned,  the  effect 
f>rodiiced  on  us  by  the  productions  referred  to,  is  proportional,  not 
to  our  perception  and  recognition  of  their  emblematical  character, 
but  ratlier  to  our  forgetfulness,  or  at  least,  to  our  neglect,  of  that 
circumstance.  For  the  time,  wq  surrender  our  minds  to  the  belief 
of  their  actual  and  literal  truih.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  affinncd 
that  the  illusion  ever  is,  or  cjlU  be  complete ;  but  merely,  thai,  to 
the  force  of  the  illusion,  whatever  it  be,  the  interest  excited  must 
generally  bear  a  given  relation;  and,  by  consequence,  that  the 
poetical  effectiveness  of  tiie  story  i?s,  thus  fur,  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  its  didactic  tendency.  No  mim,  of  tlie  most  ordinaj7  sen- 
sibility*, ever  read  the  noble  description,  in  Spenser,  of  the  single 
combat  between  the  Hedcross  Knight  and  the  Saracen  Sansjoy, 
who  could  allow  himself  to  reflect  that,  by  this  visible  battle,  with 
all  its  picturesque  circumstances  of  prelude,  was  symbolized  a  con- 
flict purely  menial,  or  the  struggle  in  the  mind  of  a  Clirtt^tian  be- 
tween the  principles  of  religion  and  infidelity.  The  same  remark 
may  be  ^xempiitied  with  re^spect  to  the  splendid  portrait  of  PriucQ 
Arthur,  on  his  first  rencounter  with  Una. 

*  Upon  the  top  of  all  bis  lofty  crest, 
A  bunch  t)f  hairs  tliscolour'il  diversely, 
With  sprinkled  pearl  and  guld  lull  richly  dresf, 
Did  shake,  and  seem'd  to  dance  for  jollity  ; 
Like  tu  an  almond -tree  ymounte<l  high 
On  top  of  green  Selinis  sdl  ahme. 
With  blossoms  bruve  bedecktfd  daintily, 
Whose  t*;ndt;r  iocks  do  treuible  every  one 
At  every  little  breath  lliat  under  heaven  is  Uowiu' 

Surely  it  is  impossible  that  any  mind,  endowed  with  a  cupnctty 
to  feel  the  beauties  of  such  exquisite  imagery,  or  to  appreciate  tbo 
rest  of  the  description,  should  divert  its  regards  from  this  i^pleutlid 
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picture  of  a  knight  of  the  old  romance,  to  the  abstract  or  mental 
quality  of  magmjicencej  wliich  it  was  professedly  designed  to  per- 
sonify. 

Passion,  indeed,  must  have  its  pauses.  Tlie  glow  of  enthiisiaam 
will  intermit  or  subside  ;  and,  in  a  lucid  interval,  we  may  exercise 
our  curiosity  in  exploring  the  latent  virtues  of  the  '  fairy-fiction' 
which  has  hilherto  only  delighted  our  senses.  Yet,  undoubtedly, 
it  still  remains  a  question  whether  the  poetic  iiiterest  produced  by 
an  alJegorica)  eomposition  has  the  effect  of  conciliating  ns  to  the 
moral  lessons  deposited  beneath  ^  nor  does  it  furnish  any  answer  to 
say  thatj  after  we  have  ceased  to  be  interested  by  the  composition 
as  a  narrative  or  a  poem,  we  are  at  leisure  to  profit  by  it  as  a  dis- 
course on  ettiics.  Even  this  reuiart,  however,  is  less  than  the 
truth.  The  admiration  inspired  by  the  perusal  of  such  a  work, 
will  generally  remain  in  sufficient  strength  to  indispose  the  mind  for 
the  business  of  torturing  it  by  analysis.  We  .shall  always  be  sipvr 
to  decompound  a  gem  which,  in  its  cr^i^taliized  state,  is  of  such 
eminent  beauty. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that,  after  all,  it  is  of  some  importance 
to  preserve  moral  truth  by  embalming  it  in  rich  and  immortal  verse. 
Thus  maxitns  of  great  practical  importance,  we  shall  be  told, 
are  potentially,  thoug;h  not  nctiiaily,  retained  in  the  memory  of 
mankind ;  and,  though  seldom  sought,  it  is  at  least  known  whercj 
M'hen  wanted,  they  ma}/  be  tbund. 

I'hose,  however,  who  may  be  inclined  to  urge  tliis  argument, 
should  reflect  on  the  extreme  sin>i>licity  even  of  the  most  refined 
morality  which  it  is  within  the  competence  of  allegory  to  inculcate. 
To  delineate  in  language  the  subtle  essences  and  exquisite  play  of 
the  more  delicate  amonff  the  mental  affections, — to  exemplily  the 
principles  of  ethical  wisdom  in  their  application  to  the  mnnberless 
exigences  of  social  life,— is  a  task,  at  all  events,  sufficiently  difiicult 
of  enecution;  but  which  it  would  be  no  more  possible  to  accom- 
plish by  the  gross  machinery  of  continued  personification,  than 
to  dissect  an  eye  with  a  pick-axe.  Whenever,  accordingly,  aU 
legory  ventures  beyond  tlie  limits  of  truism  and  common-place, 
it  is  found  to  become  incomprehensible,  and  muHt  consequent- 
ly be  useless.  U  has  been  made  an  ubjection  to  Spenser, 
that  *  his  moral  lies  too  bare yet  it  is  not  always  eusy  to  decy- 
pher  the  emblems  even  of  Spenaer,  nor  was  that  admirable  writer 
himself  unaware  of  their  occasional  obscurity,  *  Knowing,'  he 
observes  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Waiter  Ryleigh,  ♦  how  doubtfully  all 
allegories  may  be  construed  ;  and  this  booke  of  mine,  which  I  liave 
entitled  The  Fueri/  Qwmte,  being  a  continued  jUiegory^  or  darke 
cnK{^eit ;  I  have  thought  good,  as  well  for  avo\ding  ufgealous  opi- 
nions and  imacoustmctions,  as  also  for  your  better  light  in  reading 
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thereof,  (bebag  »o  by  you  coiamfLnded,)  to  dtsccner  unto  yoa  dia 

feiieral  iul^iition  aud  meaning,  wbkh  in  the  whole  course  thereof 
have  lashiotted/  If  die  quotation  be  in  othi^r  respiects  anim- 
poitant,  yet  on  the  general  subject  at  least  of  alltfgorical  M'^^ritiiig, 
tlifi  judgment  of  so  illustrious  a  roaster  of  the  art  mmt  be  est€€ai«ii 
without  appeal.  In  effect,  the  mft.vims  uhich  have  ever  been  in- 
teliigibly  enforced  in  this  species  of  composition,  will  prove,  ao 
exainuiHtiou,  to  be  not  more  momentous  than  they  are  trite.  Tltat 
the  passioua  are  good  servants  but  bad  '■masters,— that  it  is  dafiger*^ 
ous  lo  dally  with  temfJtatiun,— that  it  is  tlie  part  of  folly  to  SMcii* 
fice  the  future  to  the  preseni, — such  are  the  lessons  taught  bv 
allegory; — lessons,  v^hieh,  ijideed,  no  man  itufficiently  feels  and 
-values,  but  w-liich,  so  far  as  the  mere  act  of  remiiitsceoce  is  cou- 
ccmed,  no  man  surely  ever  forgets ;  lessons,  thei  efore,  which,  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  men,  would  he  of  the  highest  moment, 
but  whicti,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  being  prcsef-vedf  hardly  re- 
quire 90  costly  a  repository  as  an  epic  poem. 

Notwithstanding  the  remarks  which  we  have  offered,  we  are  far 
from  affirming  the  utter  inefHcacy  of  aflegorical  writing  for  thi;  pur- 
poses which  ii  profeaaes  to  answer,  although  we  conceive  tiiat  it 
can  answer  those  piirposea  only  imlirectiy.  It  is  within  the  op- 
tion, as  it  appears  to  us,  of  the  writer  to  apply  it  to  the  requisite 
u*e,  by  availing  himself  of  the  opportunities  which  tl>ifl  style  * 
composition  allbrds  him,  of  dlgieijsmg  into  reflections  of  a  mo: 
or  sentimental  cast.  The  attention  of  him  who  reads  such  produo 
.  tiaii%  has,  as  we  have  alrendy  obstrved,  its  breatliing-places.  In 
the  intervals  of  the  narration,  we  become  calm  ;  and  fully  per- 
ceive, and  not  wltliout  a  somewhat  irksome  feeling,  the  UDSub- 
slantiat  and  fuirif  nature  of  the  pageant  at  which  we  bav€  heitA 
gazing.  During  these  moments,  should  the  fabulist  employ  hiiB- 
self  in  presenting  us  with  a  cold  analysis  of  his  own  fictions, 
should  he  compel  m  carefully  to  thrid  back  the  maEes  of  aJlegoi 
— he  would  niert'iy  a^j^gravate  our  dissatisfaction  into  disgust, 
he  may  moralize,  we  apprehend,  in  a  hnppter  strain.  BoiTowii 
a  bint  from  his  subject,  he  may  yet  forget  for  a  white  hi^  story  ;  1: 
may  come  home  to  our  bosoms  with  some  intimate  and  touchii 
sentiment,  and  may  thus  sweetly  lead  us  from  die  e^citemeiitg 
gorgeous  description  or  perple^ied  action  into  the  trancjiul  reci 
of  contfuiplatton.  By  ibis  device,  when  skilfully  practised,  he 
oiily  eifecti^  hi»  main  object  of  inspiring  virtuous  emotions 
principles,  but,  at  the  same  time,  accomplishes  the  additional  ei 
idi  relieviug  and  consequently  inviprorating  our  attention. 

Ail  poetiy,  we  are  seusihle,  fiunishea  scope  for  die  ficcMk 
iiidul  jieuce  of  the  museful  and  liKiralizing  mood.  But  the  etl) 
vlkgoi  y  must,  from  its  very  nature,  abound  in  tliese  facilities 
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yond  most  6i\ier  kinds  of  composition  5  and  in  no  otlier,  assuredly, 
are  we  supplied  with  so  ready  n  transition  from  the  splendid  and 
picturesque  tlelincation  of  viiible  objects  to  the  devt^lo|^H'nierit  of 
moral  truth  and  the  expression  of  just  sentiment.  On  the  »ide  of 
allegory,  the  regions  of  sense  imniediiiiely  adjoin,  if  Ave  may  so 
describe  it,  to  those  of  reason  and  pliitosophy,  and,  from  tlie  wild 
and  Arabesque  sceneiy  of  fairy-laud,  we  m»y  puss  at  once  into  tlie 
bowers  of  j^cademus. 

The  sain,  then,  of  our  remarks  on  this  head^  ie,  that  the  capa-> 
liiiLities  of  moral  fable  are  limited;  that  we  must  not  ask  of  the 
fabulist,  profound  lectures  on  human  duty,  for  we  yhould  ask  more 
than  he  has  the  means  of  giving  ;  nor  an  elaborate  decomposition 
of  his  own  inventions  into  their  ni{»ral  elements,  for  we  should  re- 
ptDt  of  our  request  if  granted  ;  but  tiiat  we  may  fairly  require  hiin 
to  inters^iei^e  his  relation  with  general  and  interesting  rettections  on 
tbe  great  truths  which  form  its  subject.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  add 
that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  execution  of  the  work  bcfor* 
luj,  Mrs,  Tighe,  guided  perhaps  rnther  by  taste  than  by  principle, 
aeems  to  have  formed,  respecting  the  nature  of  moral  allegory,  no- 
tions similar  to  our  own.  Her  conception  was,  we  are  persuaded^ 
just;  and,  during  liie  cburse  of  llie  farther  strictures  which  we  ai-c 
about  to  oflieron  her  work,  we  shall  have  the  opi>ortuiuty  of  esem- 
plifying,  by  an  instance  or  two,  the  manner  in  which  she  h»B  car- 
ried that  conception  into  effect. 

The  fable,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  poem^  is,  be- 
yond doubt,  univerfsatly  known  to  our  readers.  Oti  the  particular 
application  of  it  to  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  love,  we  would  ob- 
serve that  though  not,  we  believe,  new,  this  mode  of  mlapting  the 
story  yet  seems  of  modem  origin.  In  wli at  sense  the  fable  was 
cotifftrued  by  the  ancietit9,  does  not  appear  to  be  very  exactly 
known;  but  it  is  generally  sup[H>sed  to  have  figured  some  species 
or  slate  of  intercoitrse  between  tlie  human  soul  iuid  tlie  IJeity. 
The  romance,  therefore,  or,  as  we  might  almost  venture  to  call  it, 
the  poem,  of  Apuleius  on  the  subject,  ranks  with  tluit  mystical 
order  of  writlui^s,  in  which  the  various  workings  of  the  reUgious 
pESsiim  are  typilied  by  the  hopes  and  b.ars  of  lui  amatory  attach- 
ment;— a  style  of  composition,  ^\hich  has,  in  all  ages,  captivated 
tlie  luxuriant  imagiiiatioua  of  the  Oriental  rhapsndists,  from  the 
Vedsuiti-philosophei'fi  of  Hindostan,  to  the  Sufi-sect  of  Persia, 
A  poetic  version  ol  the  fuUle  of  Psjche,  constructed  on  this  princi- 
ple, appeared  in  English  about  twenty  yours  ago.  It  had  the  cre- 
dit of  having  been  penned,  if  \ve  mistake  ml,  by  a  genth-mon  of 
Ntfrwich,  and,  though  decidedly  interior  to  die  poem  before  us, 
-doet  not  ytnnt  merit. 
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Little  doubt,  however,  can  be  entertained,  ihaJt  a  better  nae  b 
made  of  tlie  allegory  by  Mra.  Tighe,  than  if  she  had  adopted  il 
in  its  original  senae.    That  it  is  possibie  for  tlie  mystical  poetrf 
to  be  in  fact,  as  it  is  in  profession,  devotional,  we  are  faUy  inclined 
to  admit.    But  by  many  of  those  who  have  cultivated  it,  the  veil  ol 
sanctity  hai*  unquestioaably  been  employed,  like  the  secresy  and  se-  ^ 
elusion  of  the  ancient  mysteries,  only  to  conceal  the  indulgences  whidiM 
it  was  ostensibly  desi»jned  to  exclude.    The  liiei  ophant  has  lighte^^^ 
up  his  altar  vvitb  fires,  not  only  leas  holy  than  those  of  faeaven»  but 
also  less  vestai  than  the  chaste  though  cold  flanie  of  fancy ; 
for  histories  of  devotion  in  the  disguise  of  love,  have  been  j 
stilutcd  histories  of  love  iu  the  disguise  of  devotion.  If ,  in  » 
cases,  this  abuse  has  been  the  effect  of  design,  we  are  persuade 
that,  iu  others,  the  poet,  iuiitead  of  intending  to  deceive  otherfi 
has  in  effect  deceived  hiinaelf^  and,  perhaps,  has  been  the  only  per- 
son deceived.    On  the  whole,  therefore,  this  is  a  style,  of  which 
the  general  use  can  scarcely  be  encouraged,  and  which,  even  whertt 
tliere  exists  the  most  unimpeachable  purity  of  purpose,  can  be 
managed  only  by  a  iirmne39  and  delicacy  of  hand  rarely  po^ 
sessed  in  combination.    If,  however,  the  experiment  is,  aflif 
all,  to  be  made,  then  a  queslion  seems  to  arise  whether  fitter  ma- 
chinery may  not  be  found  for  the  substratum  of  the  allegory  thasi^ 
mythology  can  furnish.    Among  the  legendary  stores  of  polytbed| 
ism,  many  fables  doubtless  exist,  which  are  either  sublime  or  beiUNfl 
tifnl;  bat  even  these — connected  as  they  are^  always  with  falsity,  S 
generally  with  a  mass  of  extravagancy,  folly,  meann^s,  and  impu* 
rity,  and  bearing  no  very  equivocal  features  of  such  connection-^ 
are  little  worthy  to  be  employed  as  the  veliicles  of  the  most  awfu! 
truths  that  can  engage  the  attc^ution,  command  ilie  reverence,  or  ^ 
exercise  the  hopes,  of  mankind.    A  mixture  is  thus  effected,  bjifl 
which  not  only  all  our  notions  of  congruity  and  propriety  in  wrib*^' 
ing  are  shocked,  but  which  is  revolting  to  a  far  deeper  set  of  feel- 
ings and  principles  than  those  which  constitute  taste.    In  striolness, 
all  modern  or,  at  least,  Christian  use  of  mythology,  is,  perhspSi 
liable  to  the  same  objection  ;  but  it  is  evidently  liable  to  the  ul^ 
jeetiou  iu  incomparably  different  degrees,  according  to  the  mmaeMj 
in  which  die  fable  is  applied.  •  ^ 

Deelining  tha  coa^iccrulcd  ground  of  the  mystics,  Mrs.  Tighe  il 
content  to  become  the  poetess  of  love ;  of  *  such  love  as 
purej»t  bosoui  might  coufess.'  She  betrays,  however,  some  appro- 
heusion  lest  the  bubject  should  incur  the  frown  of  severer  munUisU. 
Of  this  timidity  we  do  not  profess  altogetlier  to  underslatid  llie 
grounds :  nor  can  conceive?  why  innocent  love  should  be  frowued  on 
bj  any  moralist  whose  frown  is  wt>rth  deprecating.   The  lutluw 
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quotes^  indeed,  on  the  occaaioHj  a  portentous  sentiifient  from  Lsl 
Hochefoucault ;  '  Le*  jeuiies  femmes j,  mii  ne  veulent  point  paroitre 
coquettes,  ne  doivent  jamais  parler  de  ['amour  comme  d'une  ^hoae 
on  elles  puis^^nt  avoir  part.'  But  the  i  emark  of  Mrs.  Tighe  on 
this  majtira,  is  equally  just  and  acute.  *  I  believe'  (she  flajs)  '  it  is 
only  the  false  refinement  of  the  moat  profligate  court  which  could 
give  birtSi  to  such  a  sentiment,  and  that  love  vi'ill  always  be  found 
to  have  had  the  strongest  influence  when^  the  morals  have  been 
the  purest/  After  all/the  only  tolerable  objection  to  the  subject 
of  love,  is  that  it  Is  a  common  favoiuite  with  all  writers;  and  to 
this  objection  the  answer  seem  a  to  be,  that  it  is  a  common  favnuritfi 
with  all  readers.  Having  every  other  chartn^  it  may  dispense  with 
that  of  novelty. 

In  tlie  adaptation  of  the  literal  to  the  figurative  story,  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  perfect  accuracy  would  be  extremely  difficult ;  and  we 
have  already  observed  that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary.  Some  slight 
mcohereucies  may  be  admitted  into  the  narrative^  if  the  intended 
moral  may,  by  these  means,  be  more  fully  or  more  exactly  brought 
outi  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  descriptions  may  be  allowed  to  con- 
tain some  circumstances  which  shall  be  purely  oruameutal,  and 
iliall  have  no  anti-type  in  tlie  object  personified,  Tlie  poetry  must 
be  indifferent  indeed,  which  leaves  the  reader  leisure  to  notice  with 
curious  criticism  these  petty  faults.  At  the  same  time,  the  rule  of 
consistency  has  its  claims ;  nor  can  any  worse  accident  befal  an 
allegoiyj  than  that  the  war  between  its  direct  and  its  typical  signi- 
fication should  become  so  fierce  and  open,  as  to  force  on  our  at- 
tention both  of  them  at  once^  and  that  in  a  state  of  raging  enmity. 
The  lamentable  aberrations  of  Spenser  in  this  respect,  are  well 
known  ;  and  we  may  therefore  the  less  wonder,  that  Mrs.  Tighe  is 
not  entirely  unexceptionable.  In  a  literal  view,  her  Cupid  is  a 
beautifulf  amiable,  and  valiant  youth,  the  husband  of  Psyche; 
figuratively,  he  represents  the  sentiment  of  virtuous  love  ;  but  the 
itory  does  not  always  hold  in  both  senses.  The  first  part  of  it  is 
copied,  with  considerable  fidelity,  from  Apuleius,  To  have  en- 
dured, however,  the  allegorical  superstructure  here  designed  for  it, 
what  y/m  thus  borrowed  should  have  undergone  somevihat  more 
of  raodifitatlon ;  for^  on  the  plan  of  Mra,  Tighe,  what  emblema- 
tical meaning  can  possibly  be  attached  to  the  env)  with  which  the 
beauty  and  conquests  of  Psyche  hispire  Venus,  to  the  incident  of 
the  oracular  prophecy  which  Psyche  receives  of  her  future  hus- 
band, and,  indeed,  to  several  of  the  adjoining  incidents  P  Nor  ar« 
these,  let  it  be  remembered,  mere  excrescences  from  the  iiari-ative, 
but  important  parts  of  it.  Even  where  the  author  relinquishes 
her  model  and  invents  for  herself,  her  allegory  is  not  always  suffi- 
cijently  correct,    When  Cupid  matters  Patsion  who  i*  described  as 
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as  a  knight,  both  the  characters  with  which  he  is  invested,  are  pr^ 
served,  Not  &y,  when  he  fliea  fitjra  Pisyche  in  cousequeuce  of  het 
BUBpicions  »f  his  constancy,  or  wheii  he  resents  her  wisties  for  « 
Jife  of  celihacy.  Action*  are  here  attributed  to  him^  which,  fli 
applied  to  a  mere  seDtiment  of  atlacbinent  In  the  luiad  of  Psycl^ 
aeem  incapable  of  any  rational  explauation^ 

The  most  obvious  characteristics  of  the  poem  before  us,  ar€,  a 
plea?«ing  repose  of  style  ami  mamier,  a  tine  purity  and  innocence  of 
feelings  and  a  delightful  ease  of  ye rsiti cation.  Passages  cert-ainly 
occur,  diatiiiguisfted  by  force  of  expression,  or  by  considerable  de- 
scriptive energy  ;  but  tVje»e  are  not  predominant,  and  their  effect 
is  queiiclicd  by  the  not  nncummon  iiiterventiou  of  languor.  Willb 
several  individual  exceptions,  therefore,  the  poem  ia,  on  the  whvle, 
pleasing  rather  tlnm  grewt,  amiable  rather  than  captivating.  In  the 
judicious  and  afiecti  ana  be  address  pi'cfixed  it  by  the  editor,  we 
are  told  tliat,  even  in  tlie  Hft-time  of  the  author,  it  was  borrcwed 
Ti'ilh  avidity  and  read  with  delight ;  and  that  the  partiality  <^f  friewi} 
ha»  already  been  outstripped  by  the  applause  of  atbnirers.  Wbe» 
tl>er  the  fulure  progress  of  its  ianie  will  corre«pond  with  the  paaij 
we  will  not  undertake  to  deterfiiine ;  but  of  this  we  are  contideut, 
that  no  leader,  who  has  JutHcient  taste  and  feeling  to  bestow  on  it 
the  applause  of  an  admirer,  will  be  able  to  help  regarding  ihe  tut* 
mory  of  the  author  with  the  partiality  of  a  frifjid. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  versification  of  Mrs,  Tighe  with  a  ainglt 
complimentary  sentence.  She  haa  cliosen  tbe  stanza  of  SpenscTi 
a  metre,  now  considered  99  saered  to  allegory ^  and  at  once  Um? 
richest  and  the  most  diftlcult  «f  any  ttiat  have  been  familiarly  me4 
m  English.  She  complains  that  the  maimgement  of  it  hu»  co«( 
her  iniiuite  trouble^  and,  iindoiibtediy,  we  sometimes  detect,  in  her 

f)a^es,  evidence  of  that  fact.  But  occasional  instaiices  of  Cauic** 
ogy,  abruptness,  and  quaiiittiess  or  violence  of  expi  easioii,  may  bt 
foruid  in  liie  most  elaborate  poems  which  have  been  composed  in 
this  stanza,  and  are,  in  eft'ecl,  inseparable  from  a  metrical  a^stcio 
which,  of  a!l  others,  makes  tbe  most  immense  demands  at  ovce  oil 
tlie  copiousness  and  ibc  melody  uf  the  langui«|;e.  Even  tbe  ptat 
father  of  the  syi»teni  has  muhitudes  of  liiiei  which  ore  too  evj^etC* 
ly  the  offsprii>g  of  necessity,  ajid  which  accordingly,  like  neccsdtt, 
teem  to  have  no  law.  Making  nltowance  for  these;  httman  failiti^ 
the  author  before  us  baa  done  full  justice  to  the  structure  of  hef 
verse.  Her  strains  are  s^ounding  imd  nunierouSf  without  cuuii&snl 
or^cesaivecomphcalion ;  nor  woidd  it  be  difficult  tocirttact  froia 
the  poem  maiiy  passages  as  flowing  and  as  musical  as  the  ^ncil 
the  Fairy  Qneeu  or  ibe  Castle  df  Indoience. 
Xt  k  iiow  incumbent  w  tw  t&  aubuut  to  th$  veader  a  iem 
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mens  of  Mrs.  Tighe's  perfornance ;  and  we  inow  not  tliat  we  can 
begin  better  ikan  with  the  first  of  the  introductory  stanzas.  It 
will  remind  the  reader  of  Ariosto  and  Spenser,  and  is  thrown  off 
with  much  spirit  and  gaiety. 

*  Let  not  the  rugged  brow  the  rhymes  accuse, 
Which  speak  of  gentle  knights  and  ladies  fair, 
Nor  scorn  the  lighter  labours  of  the  muse. 
Who  yet,  for  cruel  battles  would  not  dare 

The  low-strung  chords  of  her  weak  lyre  prepare: 
But  loves  to  court  repose  in  slumbery  lay. 
To  tell  of  goodly  bowers  and  gardens  rare. 
Of  gentle  blandishments  and  amorous  play. 
And  all  the  lore  of  love,  in  courtly  verse  essay/ — p.  5. 

Psyche  is,  by  the  conunand  of  the  oracle,  abandoned  on  a  rock, 
and  Zephyrs  convey  her  to  the  palace  of  Cupid,  in  tbe  island  ef 
pieamre.  We  transcribe  a  portion  xif  the  irtanzas  descriptive  of 
this  cidestiai  jresideQce  and  its  wonders. 

*  Increasing  wonder  filled  her  ravished  soul. 
For  now  the  pompous  portals  opened  wide, 
There>  pausing  oft,  with  tinud  foot  she  stole 

Through  halls  high  domed,  enriched  with  sculptured  pride, 
While  gay  saloons  appeared  on  either  side 
In  splendid  vista  opening  to  her  sight ; 
And  all  with  precious  gems  sp  beautiied, 
And  furnished  with  such  exquisite  delight, 
*  That  scarce  the  beams  of  heaven  emit  such  lustr^  bright. 

*  The  amethyst  was  there  of  violet  4iae, 
And  there  the  topaz  shed  its  golden  ray. 
The  chrysoberyl,  and  the  sapphire  blue 
A*  the  clear  azure  of  a  sunny  day. 

Or  the  mild  eyes  where  amorous  glances  playj 
The  snow  white  jasper,  and  the  opal's  flame, 
The  blushing  ruby,  and  the  agate  grey. 
And  there  the  gem  which  hears  his  luckless  name 
¥^ose  death  by  Phoebus  moum'd  ensured  him  deathless  fame/ 

pp.  31,  3g. 

'  Now  through  the  hall  melodious  music  stole. 
And  self-prepared,  the  splendid  banquet  stands. 
Self-poured  the  nectar  sparkles  in  the  bowl. 
The  lute  and  viol  touched  by  unseen  hands 
Aid  the  soft  voices  of  the  choral  bands ; 
O'er  the  full  board  a  brighter  lustre  beams 
Than  Persia's  monarch  at  his  feast  commands : 
For  sweet  refreshment  all  inviting  seems 
To  taste  celestial  foo4i  and  pur9  ambn^al  stre4ins.'^p.  33. 
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After  the  nuptial  ceremonvt  the  followiog  passage  occurs, 
which,  as  we  believe,  few  rivals  in  delicacy  of  s^entimeiit>  style,  or 
versification,  can  be  found. 

*  Oh,  you  for  whom  I  write  I  whose  hearts  can  racit 
At  the  soft  thrilling  voice  whose  power  you  prove* 
You  know  vih^t  charm,  unutterably  felt, 
Attends  the  unexpected  voice  of  Love: 
Above  the  lyre,  the  lute's  soft  notes  above, 
With  sweet  enchantment  to  the  soul  it  steals 
Anfl  bears  it  to  Elysium's  happy  grove ; 
You  best  can  tell  the  mpture  Psyche  feels 

When  Love'i^  ambrosial  lip  the  vowji  of  Hymen  seals,' — p.  54. 

On  the  subsequent  visit  of  Psyche  to  her  sisters,  those  most  ud- 
^taiile  and  ill-conditioned  ladies  not  only  contrive  to  lill  her  mind 
with  suspicions  of  her  newly  acquired  lord^  but  insist  on  her  a^aas* 
linating  him.  The  picture  of  Psyche,  under  the  press  of  the  con- 
tradictory feelings  which  now  assail  her^  is  espreijyive  and  true. 

'  Oh!  have  you  seen,  when  in  the  northern  sky 
The  transient  flame  of  lambent  lightning  ptays. 
In  quick  succession  lucid  streamers  fly, 
Now  flashing  roseate,  and  now  milky  rays, 
While  struck  with  awe  the  astonished  rustics  gaze  ? 
Thus  o*er  her  cheek  the  fleeting  signals  move, 
Now  pale  with  fear,  now  glowinti  with  the  blaze 
Of  much  indignant,  still  confidiiig  love, 
Now  horror*  lurid  hue  with  shame's  deep  blushes  strove/ — p,  5*. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  this  fable  is  the  first  disco4 
Tery,  by  Payche,  of  her  hitherto  invisible  lover.  We  subjoin  llie 
passage  iu  which  Mrs.  Tighe  deUnt^ates  the  scene  in  question. 
With  some  mixture  of  feebleness  and  laxity,  it  has  yet  much  merit 

*  Twice,  as  with  agitated  step  she  went. 
The  lamp  expiring  shone  with  doubtful  glcarn. 
As  though  it  warned  her  from  her  rash  intent : 
And  twice  she  paused,  and  on  its  trembling  beam 
Gazed  with  suspended  breath,  while  voices  seem 

.  With  murmuring  sound  along  the  roof  to  sigh  ; 
As  one  just  waking  from  a  troublous  dream, 
With  palpitating  hfan  and  stiuinitig  eye, 
Stiil  Itx'd  with  tear  remains,  sttll  thinks  the  danger  ttigh. 

*  Oh,  daring  Muset  wilt  thou  indeed  essay 
To  paint  the  wonders  which  that  lamp  could  ihcwf 
And  canst  thou  hope  in  living  words  to  say 
The  dazzUng  glories  of  that  heavenly  view  f 
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Ah!  well  I  ween,  that  if  with  pencil  true 
That  splendid  vision  could  be  well  exprest, 
The  fearful  awe  imprudent  Psyche  knew 
Would  seize  with  rapture  evpry  wondering  breast; 
When  Love's  all  potent  charms  divinely  stood  confest. 

*  All  imperceptible  to  human  touch, 
His  wings  display  celestial  essence  light, 
Tlie  clear  effulgence  of  the  blaze  is  such, 

The  brilliant  plumage  shines  so  heavenly  bright 
That  mortal  eyes  turn  dazzled  from  the  sight; 
A  youth  he  sepras  in  manhood's  freshest  years ; 
Round  his  fair  neck,  as  clinging  with  delight. 
Each  golden  curl  resplendently  appears, 
Or  shades  his  darker  brow  which  grace  majestic  wears. 

*  Or  o'er  his  guileless  front  the  ringlets  bright 
Their  rays  of  sunny  lustre  seem  to  throw, 
That  front  th^n  polished  ivory  more  white ! 
His  blooming  cheeks  with  deeper  blushes  glow 
Than  roses  scattered  o'er  a  bed  of  snow : 
While  on  his  lips  distilled  in  balmy  dews, 
(Those  lips  divine  that  even  in  silence  know 
The  heart  to  touch)  persuasion  to  infuse 

Still  hangs  a  rosy  charm  that  never  vainly  sues. 
'  The  friendly  curtain  of  indulgent  sleep 
Disclosed  not  yet  his  eyes'  resistless  sway. 
But  from  their  silky  veil  there  seemed  to  peep 
Some  brilliant  glances  with  a  softened  ray, 
Which  o'er  his  features  exquisitely  play, 
And  ail  his  polished  limbs  suffuse  with  ligl\,t. 


Wide  darts  its  lucid  beams,  to  gild  the  brow  of  night,*  pp.  55,  57. 
In  comparison  with  this  sketch,  we  are  tempted  to  exhibit  ano- 
ther of  the  same  subject.  It  is  extracted  from  the  poem  of  '  Cu- 
pid and  Psyche,'  which  we  have  already  mentiooed  as  having  ap- 
peared some  years  ago;  and  the  reader  will  discern,  hi  some  of 
die  expressions,  traces  of  the  mystical  manner  of  interpreting;  th* 
tale. 

*  Now  trembling,  now  distracted  ;  bold, 


And  now  irresolute  she  seems ; 
The  blue  lamp  glimmers  in  her  hold 

And  in  her  hand  the  dagger  gleanis. 
Prepared  to  strike  she  verges  near, 

The  blue  light  glimmering  from  above, 
The  HiD£ors  sight  expects  with  fear, 

And — gazes  on  the  God  of  Love  ! 
Not  such  ayoung'and  wanton  child 

As  poets  feign,  or  scalplors  plan; 
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No,  not  she  sees  with  transport  wild, 

Eternal  beauty  vt- il'd  in  man. 
His  cheek's  ingrain'd  caniation  gluwM 

Like  rvibies  on  a  bed  of  pearls* 
Aii<l  down  his  ivory  shoulders  flow'd 

In  clustering  braids  his  golden  curlti 
Soft  as  the  cygnet's  dmvn  his  wings  j 

And  as  the  falling  snow-flake  fair. 
Each  light  elastic  feather  springs, 

And  dances  in  the  biilmy  air. 
The  ptirti  and  vital  stream  he  breathes, 

Makes  e'en  the  lamp  shine  doubly  bright. 
While  its  gay  flame  eiiamour'd  wrealhes 

And  gleams  with  scintillating  li«^ht.' 

In  the  latter  cantos  of  Mrs.  Tighe's  poem,  there  is  a  manife^ 
declension,  both  of  spirit  and  of  care.  Yet  they  contain  some 
vt  ry  beautiful  verses.  Those  pre-existent  elements  of  fine  lhought$y 
and  vi»ions  of  y*it  unem  bodied  beau^^  which  Aoat  rouad  the  ima^ 
^ioatioa  of  it  po«t,  those  forma 

•  that  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray, 

"SVith  orient  hucs^  unborrow'd  of  the  sun* — 

have  seldom  been  pourtrajed  witlt  a  more  chaste  and  tender  pencil 
than  in  the  two  following  stanzas  which  open  the  fifth  cauto. 

*  Delightful  visions  of  ray  lonely  hours  ! 
Charm  of  my  life  and  solace  of  my  care  \ 
Qh  1  would  the  muse  but  lend  proportioned  powen. 
And  give  me  lan^uage»  equal  to  declare 
The  wonders  which  she  bids  my  fancy  share. 
When  rapt  in  her  to  other  worlds  I  fly, 
See  angel  forms  unytterably  fair. 
And  ht'iir  the  iiiejipressive  harmony 

That  seems  lo  Doat  on  air  and  warble  through  the  sky. 

*  Might  I  the  swiftly  glancing  scenes  recall  [ 
Bright  as  the  roseate  clouds  of  summer's  eve. 
The  dreams  which  hold  my  soul  in  willing  thrall, 
And  half  my  visionary  days  deceive, 
GommunicabSc  shape  mioht  thea  receive. 
And  other  hearts  be  ravished  with  the  strain  : 
But  scarce  1  seek  the  airy  threads  to  weave, 
When  quick  conliision  mocks  the  fruitless  pain, 

And  all  the  iairy  forms  are  vanished  from  my  brain.' 

pp.  145,  1*6. 

Ttiis  passage  lerainded  us  of  a  description  m  Thompson,  which, 
if  it  be  coloured  witli  somewhat  more  melloweess,  yet  seems  to 
igse  ia  delicacy  nearly  all  thiK  it  gains  in  splendour.    We  shall  in- 
vert 
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,  sert  it,  and,  admiring  it  greatly,  yet  do  not  think  that  Psyche  has ' 
reason  to  dread  the  comparison. 

*  And  hither  Morpheus  sent  his  kindest  dreams, 
Raising  a  world  of  gayer  tinct  and  grace, 
O'er  which  were  shadowy  cast  Elysian  gleams, 
That  played,  in  waving  lights,  from  place  to  place, 
And  shed  a  roseate  smile  on-  Nature's  face. 

Not  Titian's  pencil  e'er  could  so  array. 
So  fleece  with  clouds  the  pure  ethereal  space; 
Nor  could  it  e'er  such  melting  forms  display, 
As  loose  on  flowery  beds-all  languishingly  lay. 

*  No,  fair  illusions !  artful  phantoms,  no  ! 
^ly  muse  will  not  attempt  your  fairy-land : 
She  has  no  colours  that  like  you  can  glow ; 

To  catch  your  vivid  scenes,  too  gross  her  hand.' — 

Castle  of  Indolence^  Canto  7, 
We  will  add,  from  Psyche,  yet  one  other  extract,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  manner  in  which,  consonantly  to  the  ideas  thrown  out  in  the 
former  part  of  this  article,  Mrs.  Tighe  fills  the  interstices  of  her 
story  with  contemplative  effusions  suggested  to  her  mind  by  her 
subject.  It  should  be  premised,  however,  that  much  less  than  jus- 
tice is  done  to  such  a  passage  by  exhibiting  it  in  a  detached  state. 
Neither  the  pertinence,  nor  the  full  effect  of  a  digression  can  be 
appreciated  by  any  but  those  who  arrive  at  it  in  the  course  of  a 
progressive  perusal  of  the  entire  piece. 

*  When  vexed  by  cares  and  harassed  by  distress. 
The  storms  of  fortune  chill  thy  soul  with  dread, 
Let  Love,  consoling  Love !  still  sweetly  bless, 
And  his  assuasive  balm  benignly  shed : 

His  downy  plumage  o'er  thy  pillow  spread 
Shall  lull  thy  weeping  sorrows  to  repose ; 
To  Love  the  tender  heart  hath  ever  fled. 
As  on  its  mother's  breast  the  infant  throws 
Its  sobbing  face,  and  there  in  sleep  forget  its  woes. 

*  Oh  !  fondly  cherish  then  the  lovely  plant, 

Which  lenient  ileaven  hath  given  thy  pains  to  ease; 
Its  lustre  shall  thy  summer  hours'  enchant. 
And  load  with  fragrance  every  prosperous  breeze : 
And  when  rude  winter  shall  thy  roses  seize. 
When  nought  through  all  thy  bowers  but  thorns  remain, 
I'his  still  with  undeciduous  charms  shall  please. 
Screen  from  the  blast  and  shelter  from  the  rain. 
And  still  with  verdure  cheer  the  desolated  plajn.' — pp.  180, 181. 

To  Psyche  are  added,  in  the  volume  before  us,  a  number  of  minor 
jpoems,  not  intended  by  the  author  for  publication.  They  are  of  va- 
rious merit ;  but  mostly  bear  marks  of  haste  or  carelessness.  Some 
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of  these,  however,  did  not  our  limits  wnm  us  against  proceeding, 
we  should  be  happy  to  transcribe;  and  as  to  one,  we  cannot  refuse 
ourselves  that  salbfactioa.  It  was  the  las.t  production  of  the  au- 
thoff  penned  onlj  three  months  hefore  her  deuth,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  an  ithiciis  plainly  proph^^tic  of  the  worst.  How  mach 
of  the  interest,  which  it  seems  calculated  to  excite,  must  be  as- 
cribed to  the  circumstances  amidst  which  it  was  composed,  we  are 
not  able,  and  not  very  wDling,  to  determine  ;  hut,  most  assuredly, 
the  reader  to  whose  bosom  it  conveys  no  emotion,  is  incoDipeteiit 
to  feel  the  true  charm  of  poetry.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  the 
twelve  last  lines,  being  of  very  inferior  esecution  to  the  rest,  wc 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  omit. 

•  N  RECEIVING  A  BRAVCH  OF  MlZERlON,  WHICH    FLOWERED  AT 
WOODSTOCK,  DECEMBER,  1S09. 

'  Odours  of  Spring,  my  sense  ye  charm 

With  fragiBtice  premature; 
And,  'mid  these  days  of  dark  alarin, 

Almost  to  hope  allure. 
Methinks  with  purpose  soft  ye  come 

To  tell  of  brighter  howrs, 
Of  May's  blue  skits,  abundant  bloonv 

The  sunny  gales  and  showers. 
*AlasI  for  me  shall  May  in  vain 

The  powers  of  hfe  restore  ; 
Thtse  eyes  that  wtep  and  watch  in  pain 

Shall  see  her  charms  no  more. 
No,  no,  this  anEruish  cannot  last! 

Beluved  friends,  adieu  I 
The  bitterness  of  death  were  past. 

Could  I  resign  but  you, 
•  But  oh  1  in  every  mortal  pang 

That  rends  my  soul  frf>m  life, 
That  soul,  which  seems  on  you  to  hang 

Through  each  convulsive  strife, 
Even  now,  with  agonizing  grasp 

Of  ten  or  and  regret. 
To  ull  in  life  its  love  would  clasp 

Clings  close  and  closer  yet, 
'  Yet  why,  immortal,  vital  spark! 

Til  us  mortal  ly  opprest  ? 
Look  up,  my  soul,  through  prospects  dark, 

And  bid  thy  terrors  rest ;  • 
Forget,  foregc)  thy  earthly  pari, 

Thine  heavenly  being  trust ;  — 
Ab,  vain  atiempt!  my  cowiird  heart 

Still  shuddering  clings  to  dust. 


oil  ye  I  wlto  sooth  the  pangs  of  death 

With  love's  own  patient  care, 
Still,  still  retain  this  flreting  breath, 

Still  pour  the  ftrrvent  pruyer/— pp.  30?— 309. 

W^e  shall  close  our  strictures  with  an  iuteresting  advcrtisetneut 
which  the  editor  has  subjuined  to  thb  melancholy  aud  strikiu^ 
poem.  ° 

'  The  concluding  poem  of  thii  collection  was  the  last  ever  composed 
by  the  author,  who  expired  at  the  place  where  it  was  written,  after  six 
years  of  protracted  malady,  on  the  24ih  of  March,  JSlO,  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  her  age-  Her  tears  of  death  were  perfectly  removed 
before  she  quitted  this  scene  of  trial  and  suffering ;  and  her  spirit  de^ 
parted  to  a  Letter  state  of  existence,  confiding  with  hesiveoly  joy  in  tho" 
acceptance  and  love  of  her  Redeeoier.'— p.  311. 


Art.  XII.  ji  Narrative  of  a  Foifa^e  to  Surinam;  of  a  Resi-m 
deiive  there  during  1803,  1806,  ana  )S07,*  and  of  the  Author*s 
Return  to  Europe,  hy  ike  waif  of  North  America,  By  Baron 
Albert  voii  Sack,  Chamberlain  to  his  Prusijinn  Majesty,  4lo* 
London.  1810. 


T^HE  tughly  embellished  and  fanciful  frontispiece,  with  ^vhlcll 
the  Baron  Albert  von  Sack,  Chamberlain  to  his  Pru<»siau  Ma- 
jesty, has  thought  it  becoming  to  adorn  the  present  publicatioiiji 
lirst  drew  our  attention  to  it,  Negroes,  Indians,  troplc-bifds^ 
liying-lish,  dolphins,  sugar  canes,  colFee  trees,  cotton  plants, 
banauas,  plne-applcs,  water-melons,  &c,  &c.  formed  an  assem-f^ 
blage  altogether  irresistible.  This  happy  thought  of  bringing 
under  our  eyea,  at  one  glance,  the  most  remarkable  productions 
of  a  tropical  climate,  in  some  measure  encouniged  tlie  con* 
cluaion,  that  the  Baron  had  been  equally  ingenious  in  the 
literary  arrangement  of  his  volume:  we  saw,  indeed^  that  the 
bulk  was  not  very  considerable,  the  type  large,  and  the  margin 
wide ;  but  we  still  flattered  ourselves  that,  in  this  small  compa^is, 
much  valuable  matter  might  be  contained.  We  opei>ed  the  book^ 
therefore,  with  the  most  pleasing  espectatious. 

Seventeen  letters,  and  an  appendix,  compose  the  work  before  us, 
of  which  twelve  only  relate  itimiedintely  to  Surinam,  It  appears, 
that  diese  letters  were  originally  written  in  the  German  language, 
aud  tliat  it  was  the  Intention  of  the  author  to  introduce  them  toi 
the  public  tlirough  tlie  medium  of  tlic  Geruiau  pretis ;  but  \\m 
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disturbed  state  of  ihc  continent  opposing  considerable  obstacles  to 
his  return  to  tiis  nutive  country,  he  was  persuaded  to  lose  no  time 
in  unburthening  himself  of  tlie  mv&s  of  information  %\'hich  he  had 
collected,  and  to  submit^  without  hesitation,  his  valuable  Jucu- 
brattotis  to  the  judfrmeut  of  a  Britis^h  public-  The  wish  to  in>prove 
himself  in  the  English  biiguage,  and  the  tsedium  attendant  tipon  a 
long  confinement  to  h\s  chamber,  induced  the  Biiron  to  iindtrtakc 
the  translation  himself;  when  finislied,  it  was  submitted  to  the  re- 
visal  of  a  literary  friend,  and  at  length  presented  to  the  world  in  the 
form  -which  it  now  wears. 

All  this  is  told  us  in  the  preface ;  where  we  also  learn,  that  '  the 
principal  object  in  die  publication  of  these  letters  is  to  show,  by 
facts,  that  the  climate  of  Surinanv  is  not  so  unhealthy  as  it  has  been 
generally  thought  and  represented  in  £uVope/  But  we  are  very 
much  inclined  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  assertion,  that  tliis 
was  the  priticipal  ol>ject ;  more  especially  as  the  facts,  which  the 
Baron  ha<!  adduced,  by  no  means  bear  him  out  in  bis  couctustons 
with  respect  to  the  healtliiness  of  the  colony.  We  rather  suspect 
that  the  principal  nbiect  of  the  publication  of  these  letters,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  pasBages : 

*  The  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  has  been  determined  upon  by  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain:  if  it  should  hereafter  be  found,  upim  a 
fair  trial,  that  the  Africans  themselves  do  not  reiip  such  advantages  from 
it,  aa were  at  first  expected,  and  if  at  the  same  time  experience  should! 
shew,  that  the  colonies  are  not  yet  come  to  such  a  state,  as  to  do  with- 
out  new  recruits  of  labourers,  perhaps  the  mine  kghlafure  rita^  he  u  tlhtig 
to  institute  same  other  regulations  for  the  colmial  suppli/  and  benefit 
(Preface,  p.  4.) 

And  again : 

*  Benevolence  operaimj;  at  a  great  dls.tance  from  the  scene  of  obser- 
vation naturally  prompts  the  measures  most  congenial  to  its  feelinj^s; 
and  to  enforce  their  immediate  adoption,  either  represents  evils,  ishich 
do  not  cxhty  or  arewiucA  exaggerated  ;  and  ^suggests  schemes  of  iinprove- 
ment,  which  the  present  condition  of  the  colonies  renders  difficuli 
for  a  speedy,  and  at  the  same  time  benelicial  improvement.' — (Pre* 
face,  p.  4.) 

Should  we,  however  J  be  disposed  to  give  full  credit  to  the  Baron'* 
assertion,  that  he  was  actuated  saleh/  by  the  desire  of  resctiing  the 
colony  of  Surinam  from  the  badreputation  attached  to  its  climate; 
at  least  we  may  be  allowed  to  suspect  that  the  *  esteemed  frfettdf' 
■who  so  earnestly  recommended  the  publication,  were  influtniced  by 
Biotives  widely  different.  In  these  letters  lliej  must  have  seen,  m 
Ye  6o,  a  cautious^  but  upon  that  account  not  the  kss  det^rtnined, 
t  attack 
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attack  upon  the  pollcj  of  the  late  acts  of  the  legislature  with  respect 
to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  Hostilitv  to  these  measures  \s, 
indeed,  the  principal  feature  in  the  work;  and  this,  coming  from  a 
quarter  apparently  uninttueiiced  by  miy  interested  motive,  presented 
to  us  a.'j  the  result  of  the  personal  investigHtion  of  an  unprejudiced 
observer,  was  probably  conceived  more  likely  to  produce  effect, 
than  if  it  had  as^iumed  a  more  questionable  shape.  But  we  ahall 
enter  upon  this  subject  hereafter :  at  present  we  must  turn  our 
attention  more  immediately  to  the  Baron  himself,  and  pursue  o^ir 
remarks  upon  his  epistles  in  the  same  regular  series  in  which  he 
has  given  them  to  the  public. 

In  the  first  letter,  the  Chamberlain  of  his  Prussian  Majesty  open* 
upon  us  in  the  interesting  character  of  an  invalid  rc^siding  in  th& 
island  of  Madeira  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  A  dread  of  the 
cold  winds  of  February  and  March,  which  are  there  particularly 
keen  and  piercing,  induces  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  a 
warmer  climate^  and  after  some  little  hcijitHtion  as  to  Uie  country 
to  be  preferred,  we  find  him  (we  confess  railier  uneipettedly) 
iixing  upon  Surinam,  a  country,  that  (whatever  attractions  it  may 
ofter  to  the  commercial  speculator)  has  never  been  supposed  to 
posse^is  many  allurements  for  the  valetudinarian.  The  Baron, 
however,  was  not  of  tliia  opinion  :  having  deri\  ed  little  benefit  from 
the  celebrated  climate  of  Madeira,  he  was  determined  to  try  the 
more  powerful  influence  of  a  tropical  snii.  At  the  same  time  he 
confesses,  that  other  motives  tended  to  influence  him  in  his  deter- 
mination, and  llicse  he  promises  to  relate  to  his  friend  upou  a  future 
occasion,  (page  2.)  We  must,  however,  rest  satisfied  with  the 
general  plea  of  health,  for  the  Baron  never  offers  any  fardicr  elu- 
cidation of  these  mysterious  motives  either  to  liis  friend,  or  to  the 
pubbc. 

On  the  G5th  of  January,  1805,  our  author  sails  from  Funchal  in 
the  Jason  of  300  tons,  commanded  by  Captain  Martin.  Gentle 
breezes,  and  a  cloudless  sky  are  the  constant  attendants  upon  his 
voyage.  At  length,  on  the  IQth  of  February,  the  low  land  of  Gui- 
ana appears  in  sight,  its  immense  forests  appaiently  floating  on  the 
ocean.  We  are  not,  ho\\ever,  to  suppose,  dial  these  three  weeks 
are  lost  to  the  Baron,  nor  Uiai  he  pusses  over,  thus  lighlly,  tlxe  cir* 
cumstances  of  his  voyage :  very  far  from  it.  Reclined  upon  the 
deck  of  the  Jason,  he  indulges  in  all  the  reveries  of  a  German 
imagination,  and  these  he  recapitulates  to  his  friend  in  a  strain  of 
benevolence,  equally  amiable  and  entertainiug.  Is  a  dolphin  seen? 
the  Baron  immediately  informs  liis  friend,  that  it  now  remains  only 
a  matter  of  conjecture,  why  the  ancients  attributed  to  ihi.'*  fish  the 
power  and  the  will  of  rescuing  the  human  species  from  a  watery 
grave :  but  he  hazards  a  jje?        upon  the  subject,  which  is  tuo 
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characleristic  of  \m  turn  of  mind;,  to  allow  m  to  pass  it  by  mt^ 
noticed : 

'  Perhaps,  a  lover  seeing  bis  fair  companion  tretnblmg  al  hi*  aSt 
in  a  distressing  voyage,  may  have  told  her,  that  if  any  accident 
should  happen  to  their  ship,  those  dolphins  which  they  isawsuiftly  sport- 
ing round  them,  and  whose  plaintive  voice  they  had  often  beard,  ^voul  J 
compassionate  their  condition,  and  soon  carry  them  to  a  happy  sJiurr. 
The  poets,  after  this,  made  use  of  the  seme  fiction  to  save  their  herots 
from  the  greatest  perils  at  sea/ — (p.  6,) 

From  these,  and  similar  day-dreams,  he  is  roiise»1  by  the  discomy 
of  two  strange  sn'i]  m  the  N.  VV\  a  discovery  admirably  calcnlsiled 
to  dispel  the  most  deterinined  schwarmeny*  They  prove  to  he 
French  privateers,  and  after  a  short  actiotu  tlie  Jason  is  obligt^d  to 
strike  her  colours.  This  event  natnrally  gives  rise  to  a  vcr}'  siron«:. 
and  at  the  same  time,  very  luminous  philippic  against  privateering: 
and  our  author  expresses  a  confident  hope,  that  this  depredatorr 
kind  of  warfare  will  very  shortly  be  aboliishcd.  Tlie  ^tystem  of  pri- 
vateering has  not  inaptly  been  compared  to  that  of  irregulars  and 
light  troops,  in  continental  warfare,  'the  same  argtinicnta  that 
hold  good  againtft  d>e  one,  will  be  found  crpialK  Jipplirable  to  the 
other.  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  ortliuary  proceedings  of  nfi- 
ther  can  be  strictly  jus tilied  ;  but  we  strongly  recommend  the  Baron 
to  restrain  his  acrimony  upon  the  subject,  lest  an  unfortunate  aj^- 
plication  of  his  arguments  may  lead  to  a  future  residence  in  the  Cas- 
tle of  Spandau.  The  Prussian  cabinet  has  ever  acted  np€>n  a  pnw- 
ciple  of  pillage  ;  the  great  Fntz  himself  was  little  better  thim  an 
overgrown  pirate.  The  Baron,  therefore,  ¥itands  upon  ver}-  tick- 
lish groinid  in  the  propfigatioii  of  these  phibnthropic  principles, 
which  bear  as  hard  upon  tlie  government  which  can  coiinttnancc 
rapine  and  plunder  by  laud,  as  upon  that  which  can  connteuimce 
similar  violence  at  sea. 

Being  the  subject  of  a  neutral  power,  our  author  b  rivilly  treat- 
ed by  the  captain  of  the  privateer,  and  he  is  ussurt  d,  that  nothing 
beloncfing  to  him  w  ill  be  touched.  Tlie  di8a]ipearauce  of  a  couxi-  ^ 
derable  portion  of  his  bagj^ago  «ives  the  lie  to  these  fiiendly  j>ro- 
testations ;  but  stiU,  such  is  his  conlidence  in  the  generosity  of  the 
captors,  a  long  time  elapses  before  he  can  be  persiHad*:'d  nf  die 
reality  of  his  loss.  At  length,  wlieir  he  is  fata|f>  convinced  of  hh 
misfortune,  he  bears  it  like  a  pliilosopher,  consobtij^  himself  i 
villi  the  reflection  '  that  lie  may  put  down  the  losa  in  his  accrtuni- 
book  under  the  head  of  unrspected  expences,  for  which  travellers 
should  be  particularly  prepartd/ — (p.  S7.) 

It  had  originally  been  the  intention  of  tlie  French  captnin  to  pr<»- 
ceed  with  his  prize  tn  Guarleloiipe,  but  the  wind  vrerinj,'  ahcmt,  hn  , 
finds  himself  under  the  necessity  of  steering  for  Muriinique,  wbcnaj 
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he  ancliora  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Pierre,  on  the  1st  of  March.  Otir 
aiitlior  is  very  much  8tmck  \t  ilh  Uie  beautiful  appearance  of  this 
island^  and  delighted  with  the  civility  and  pkaskiig  maimers  of  the 
inhabitants.  He  finds  nothing  to  eeiisiire  in  this  favoui-ed  spot> 
except  ati  uniiccoiintahle  apalhy  on  the  part  of  the  natives  w  ith  re- 
spect to  the  encreasiag  uunibcr  of  venomous  .snakes.  Tlje  intro- 
duction of  these  reptiles  into  the  islands  of  Martinique  aud  St.  Lu- 
cie, is  accounted  for  in  the  following  ingenious  manner : 

*  The  original  mitives  of  these  two  islands  used  to  attack  the  Indians 
of  the  coast  of  Son  til  America,  and  plunder  tlieir  habitatians  :  the  peo- 
ple i>f  the  continent,  by  way  uf  lelaliatioii,  Ciiugbl  many  vtuomous 
snakes  in  baskets,  and  carried  them  over  to  the  islands,  wiiere  they 
turned  thftft  loose,  not  only  as  an  act  of  revenge  upon  the  living,  but 
to  continue  as  a  plagne  to  pufctei-ily ;  an  idea  truly  ^vage/ — (p,  33*) 

Such  SI  plague  %va3  by  no  means  likely  to  ciicape  the  philanthropy 
of  the  Baron,  and  we  nccordingly  lind  him  suggesting  various  plans 
for  the  extirpation  of  these  reptiles.  Many  schemes  wie  sUirted, 
such  as,  fixing  a  price  upoti  their  heads,  tlje  introduction  of  the 
Egyptian  ichueumtni,  or  the  more  sutniTiary  mode  of  eating  them  in 
broth.  The  merits  of  each  plan  are  very  gravely  and  fully  discussed  ; 
and  as  Mr.  dc  Sack  iufonns  us,  that  he  has  sent  copies  of  his  work 
to  ihe  West  Indies,  we  have  tittle  doubt  but  that  the  serj>eut  race 
will,  erelong,  have  ample  occasion  to  rue  this  accidental  visit,  and 
the  epicures  of  Martinique  good  reason  to  be  grateful  for  a  sug- 
gestion, which  offers  so  saj  ouiy  and  valuable  am  addition  to  their 
culinary  resources, 

A  serious  uiisfot  titne,  however,  hcfals  the  Buron  two  days  after 
Iiis  arrival  at  Marthiiqite ;  he  is  attacked  by  a  violent  acrifitotuous 
humour  in  his  stomaeh.  (p,  %Vu)  His  friends  and  his  landlady  are 
greatly  alarmed,  and  reconmicnd  astringent  cordials ;  the  Baroti 
prefers  castor  oil,  and  lite  residl  justifies  the  preference.  In  two 
days  he  is  as  well  as  when  he  first  landed.  This  iJansient  indispo- 
sition does  not  prevent  his  departure  for  St.  Jjucie  on  the  8th  of 
March,  from  whence  he  sails  again  on  the  IJth  for  Barhadoes, 
His  short  stay  ui  these  two  islands  oftcrs  little  worthy  of  notice : 
hcsp<^ediiy  re-embarks,  and  without  further  interruption  arrives  in 
Uie  river  of  Surinam  on  tlie  Cist  of  April. 

Our  author  is  uo  sooner  settled  in  the  town  of  Paramaribo,  than 
he  addresses  a  letter  to  a  female  friend,  descriptive  of  the  scenery 
around  him : 

*  Here  are  no  romantic  mountains,  nor  shaded  grtjttm,  nor  pleasing 
ca.scadesi  not  even  a  gently  rising  hill  is  to  huseen.  AW  aronnd  Pa- 
ramaribo, the  whole  country  is  ati  tmiform  plain;  yet  its  landscapes 
have  a  particidarly  rich  appearance  from  the  luxuriant  growth  of  so 
inany  dilfereut  species  of  vegetables,  which,  though  they  charm  the 
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spectator,  must  lose  tlieir  rat>st  striking  effect  in  description.  I  hope,, 
therefore,  you  will  agree  in  thinking  ihis  country  possesses  interestiog 
prospfCTs,  though  I  should  fail  iit  my  ertdeavour  to  represent  them  to 
you  m  liinguagf  adeq utile  to  iheir  merits." — (p.  44.) 

This  little  effusion  of  modesty  is  followed  by  an  animated  de- 
Ecriptimi  of  his  lodji^iiigs  at  a  widow**  in  Tamarind-street ;  two 
rcHjiiis  and  a  cabinet  (cof/imt  de  trutaiif  we  presume^)  on  the 
ground-rtoor*  and  a  bcd-cliamber  above.  Every  thing  that  he  sees, 
from  his  windows  delights  him  1  poultry  yards,  canals,  lishing  boats, 
Indians,  sca-eows,  all  furnish  food  far  reflection  and  admiration. — 
*  In  this  situation,*  says  the  Baron,  '  I  can  enjoy  the  society  of  the 
town,  and  stilJ  more  that  ol  rural  life,  which  is  so  beneficial  to  my 
health.'  VViih  tlie  rising  sun  lie  is  awakened  by  the  delightful  melotiy 
of  the  Goda  Bird,  which  perches  on  his  window-shutter,  and 
chaunts  its  sweet  nott;s  without  fear  of  molestation.  Such  are  his 
enjoyments  at  home.  After  the  great  heats  of  the  day  are  over,  he 
strolls  into  a  beautiful  Savannah,  which  leads  into  a  wilderucas^  tlie 
commcQcemenl  of  that  intermluuble  forest,  which  spreads  over  the 
uninhaK^ited  part  of  Guiana  : 

*  Of  ihe  many  alleys,  thut  are  formed  here,  one,  nhich  I  frer|Uent 
the  most,  winds  along  a  serpentine  river,  where  a  number  of  beautiful 
hulterfiies  are  oft^n  huvering  i}ver  tlit  flowing  min-or,  and  seem  to  de- 
li <;ht  in  the  reHfCted  bplentlonr  of  their  glittering  win^i^s;  but  a  sttll 
jn*ir(?  brilliant  &park  darts  from  the  blossjom  of  a  tree  ;  this  is  a  hum- 
ming bird.' — (p.  470 

In  this  romantic  ;;pot,  surrounded  by  thci$e  sparks,  himself  ibfi 
inu£t  brilUtuit  amongst  them, 

 — velut  inter  i^jnes 

Lunamiiiores — • 

he  Baron  rears  a  hnmble  seat  of  turf  tmder  the  shade  of  a  lofty 
4;ottoii-tree.  Here  he  passes  many  deliglitl'ul  hours  runtiuatii^  on 
past  pleasures,  and  thinking,  perhaps,  of  other  sparks  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Sf^rte  or  Oder-  One  day  lie  tiuds  a  atiing  of  heads, 
and  a  broken  cane,  near  this  favourite  spot : 

*  What  a  pk-iisurf,'  exclainis  he,  '  to  find  so  delightful  a  spot  is  not 
entirely  nejflected  by  our  fellow  creatures  I — perhaps,  some  aged  tie- 
-roc  rented  here  with  his  heuvy  load ! — perhaps,  a  nei^ress,  suckling 

er  new-born  bube,  and  enjoyi^igt  it*  this  solemn  retreat,  undiilurbed, 
the  tender  feelinga  of  a  mother  !' — (p.  48.) 

Spirit  of  the  immortal  Kotzebue,  how  interesting  a  picture  I  Vlhai 
volumes  of  smoke  from  the  metir->tchaum  pipe  must  have  accoiur 
panied  the  inditiug  of  diis  sentence  ! 

Leaving  the  Baron*s  reflections  and  descriptions  to  those,  who 
take  greater  delight  than  we  do  in  such  gentle  exhibitions  of  Gtt- 
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man  palhosj,  we  proceed  to  llie  consideration  of  those  parts  of  hia 
j*jiiriuilj  from  whence  any  infomiatiou  can  be  extracled  witli  respect 
to  the  present  state  of  the  coJony  of  Surinani.  A  two  years  resi- 
dence^ and  uii  intimacy  with  the  principul  inliabilants  must  Imve 
given  Kim  many  opportunities  of  obtaining  usi^ful  and  interesting 
information;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say,  ihul  he  appears  to  have  pro- 
fited but  lilde  by  the  opportunities  afforded  bim,  fur  it  Uns  seldom 
ffillen  to  our  lot  to  notice  a  quarto  volume,  containing  a  more 
meagre  detail  of  real  informiition,  or  built  upon  such  wlt^nder  foun- 
dations^ R!i  this  before  xns. 

Mr.  dt;  Sack  supposes  the  population  of  the  town  of  Paramaribo 
to  amount  to  20,000  souls*  He  classes  them  aa  follows  : — 1800 
Europeans;  3000  Jews;  4tX)0  free  negroes  and  people  of  colour  ^ 
and  I  i  ,0(K)  slaves.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  ibis  loose  calculation 
is  very  little  to  be  depended  upon,  as  ihi^  difficulty  of  agcertaiuing 
the  exact  number  of  slaves  is  almost  insurniountal>Ie.  (p.  41.) 
Our  author  is  much  indebted  to  Stedm;ui,  in  the  slight  sketch 
which  he  gives  of  the  progress  of  cultiviitiou,  mid  the  ijraduiil  in- 
crease of  the  commerce  of  the  colony  from  ibe  period  when  it  veas 
Jirst  ceded  to  the  Dutch.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  ill  done, 
and  will  probaby  be  read  with  greater  interest  than  any  other  part 
of  his  work.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  he  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect in  his  opinion,  ilxat  itje  prosperity  of  Surinum  'in  now  rapidly 
on  the  decline.  The  formidable  neighbourhood,  and  the  increas- 
ing numbers  of  ijie  bush  nevroas,  a  bad  system  of  cidtivation,  and 
the  non-residence  of  the  principal  planters,  are  tlie  causes  to  which 
this  decline  is  attributed;  but  aJmittlug  these  to  be  the  chief  causes, 
we  believe  that  the  fief^uenl  cliange  of  masters,  and  the  uncertain 
fate  of  the  colony  hereafter,  have  not  a  little  contributed,  in  later 
days,  to  accelerate  the  ruin  of  its  comnjerce. 

Mr.  de  Sack  is  of  opinion,  diat  l\ie  first  shock  ;^lven  to  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  settlement,  arose  from  the  estalilishment  of  Dutch 
counting  houses,  where  persons,  who  wished  to  cultivulc  new  land, 
could  easily  obtain  a  temporary  advance  of  money.  This  en- 
couraged too  great  a  spectdaiion.  Many  were  ruined  by  cno^aging 
iu  projects  beyond  their  means ;  whilst  others  were  forced,  by  iheim- 
ptjflunity  of  their  creditors,  to  abandon  their  Npeculations  at  the  very 
time  that  they  had  every  reasonable  prospect  of  ulimnite  success.  Tha 
consequences  were,  the  abandomnejit  of  much  land  already  brought 
into  cidtivation,  a  {general  distrust  in  all  uKitters  of  credit,  and  an 
almost  UTiiversal  stagnation  of  trade.  Btit  tlie  greatest  danger,  to 
which  die  colony  has  been  exposed,  was  the  revolt  of  the  negroes, 
who  destroyed  a  great  nnndxir  of  the  fmost  plantations,  aur*  mur- 
dere^l  every  whha  inhabitant  that  fell  into  dieir  hands.  Tfie  evils 
tteodant  upon  this  uufortutiate  event,  were  by  no  means  reuiove4 
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hy  the  peace^  which  was  ultimately  concluded.    It  was  app 
hended  tliat  the  tranquillity  wouid  be  but  of  short  duration 
and  the  most  active  and  wealthy  pJanteis,  natuially  siip[>o»jicig  tli' 
they  should  he  the  first  victims  in  die  event  of  a  reuewal  of  hos  * 
lilies,  lost  no  time  in  lemoviug  from  a  country,  where  the  adva 
tage!^  of  commerce  offered  but  a  very  inadequate  re nmne ration  f 
the  perils  to  which  its  votajies  were  constantly  citposed. 

The  present  numbers  of  the  Rmh  or  j^ucka  nef^roes  are  ve 
difFereutly  stated.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  make  ati  exact  ca 
culation,  as  they  frequently  aeparwte  into  distinct  divisioiis,  and 
form  new  villages  in  dttfereut  parts  of  die  forest.  But  whatever 
may  be  their  numbersj  lliey  are  certainly  the  most  dangerous  ene- 
mies of  the  cohiny  ;  and  should  they  ever  make  common  cause 
with  die  plantation  negroes^  llie  most  disastrous  coi)£iec|ueiiceji 
would  inevitably  ensue.  The  origin  of  these  people  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  year  lfir4,  \vhen  the  Dutch  obttiiued  possession  of  Surinam. 
Whdst  the  EngHsh  planters  were  preparing  to  leave  their  estates,  a 
party^  of  the  nep:roes  took  the  opportunity  of  deserting  hito  the 
woods,  and  these  fugitives  were  afterwariis  joined  hy  otiier  runa- 
ways. When  the  French  attacked  Surinam,  in  17 1",  the  Dutch 
governor  recommended  the  planters  to  wend  their  slaves  ii>to  the 
interior,  as  a  precautionary  measure.  This  was  accordingly  done; 
tut  when  the  danger  was  over,  the  negroes  very  naturally  refused  to 
return  to  their  respective  plantations,  preferring  a  hfe  of  liberty 
with  their  countrymen  in  the  forests.  Itoui  that  period,  ihey  be- 
came a  most  formidable  body,  and  very  shordy  engaged  in  open 
hostility  with  die  colony.  In  176 1,  a  peace  was  concluded  witli  a 
large  party  of  these  negroes  living  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  river  of 
Surinam  ;  hut  their  animosity  does  not  appear  to  have  been  re- 
moved by  the  concessions  made  to  them  in  Uiis  treitty.  Animated 
by  their  example,  a  most  formidable  revolt  broke  out  uaiongst  tlie 
negroes  on  die  Cottica  Rivetj  in  1772,  wliich  spread  devastatioa 
over  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  settlement.  We  may  refer  tho8fl^ 
of  our  readers,  who  wish  for  a  more  particulaj-  account  of  this 
imfortimate  rebellion,  to  Captain  Stednian's  Narrative  of  iJm 
(campaign. 

There  certainly  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  polrcy  of 
deavouriug  to  remove  8uch  dangerous  neighbours,  either  by  fore 
or  address;  yet  we  arc  really  at  a  loss  to  conceive  by  what  nicai 
90  desirable  uti  object  is  to  be  effected.  Tlie  Baron's  plan  " 
transporting  them  to  Sifrra  Leone  appears,  from  the  nature 
things,  to  be  totally  impracticable.  His  other  scheme  of  c 
couraging  the  cstablislnneot  of  an  intermediate  colony  of  native  t 
dians,  as  a  barrier  to  any  litturc  incursions,  although  w  earing  a  mo* 
plausible  appearance,  would,  we  believe,  prove  nearly  as  di&cu 
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in  accompliiiliiuent.  At  all  events,  but  little  can  be  done  at  pre- 
sent. Whenever  a  geiitiral  peace  abail  have  decided  ttie  fate  of 
this  colony,  it  will  then  indeed  become  an  object  of  the  greatest 
importauce  to  those  who  remain  its  masters,  to  adopt  some  ^i- 
gorouis  and  decisive  line  of  policy  in  order  to  avert  the  dangers 
which  are  rapidly  iti creasing,  and  which  have  been  the  result  of 
half  measures  and  temporary  enpedients. 

Durinuf  our  uullior's  residence  at  Surinam,  he  makes  two  excur- 
sions into  the  inteiior  of  the  country.  The  first  up  the  river  Com- 
mey wine ;  the  second  up  the  river  Surinam,  as  far  as  the  pkttta- 
tioii  of  Bluebergh.  He  is  infinitely  more  struck  with  the  \\onder- 
ful  fertility  of  the  soil,  than  with  the  ingenuity  or  art  of  the  ctiiti- 
vators.  What  are  we  to  think  of  a  set  of  people,  to  whom,  in  tfic 
J  9th  century,  tlje  use  of  the  plorigh  is  unknown,  in  a  soil,  too,  so 
admirably  adapted  to  the  operation  of  that  most  simple  instrument 
of  husbandry  ? 

*  Thegreat  htbour  of  the  negroes  lies  chiefly  in  tilling  the  land,  which 
is  here  perlbnneti  by  huoh^  while  in  several  parts  of  the  West  Indies, 
they  have  begun  tu  make  use  oftht-  plough  ;  and  this  method  has  been 
found  very  profitabk'.  There  can  be  no  better  land  for  ploughing  than 
at  Surinam^  s^ince  the  ground  is  qwite  level,  and  without  stones  to  im- 
pede the  share/— p,  101. 

The  banks  of  the  Comnieywine,  aUhough  brought  Into  cultiva- 
tion at  a  later  period  than  those  of  the  Surinam,  are  more  healthy, 
and  the  plantations  in  a  more  flourishing  state.  The  plantations  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cottioa  (the  most  fertile  and  healthy  spot  of  all) 
were  entirely  destroyed  by  tiie  revolted  negroes,  in  the  year  1 773. 
Since  that  time,  this  tract  of  country  has  become  a  favourite  resort 
of  the  Bush  Negroes,  who  have  beeu  induced  to  settle  tliere,  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  river  jli  awina,  which  di* 
vides  the  colony  from  Cayenne.  These  lawless  pluudereis  know 
how  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  secure  and  speedy  retreat,  m 
the  event  of  a  pursuit  from  their  enemies. 

Cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  and  coeoa  are  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  exportation  from  Surinam.  M.  de  Sack  enters  into  some 
detail  of  the  different  modes  of  cultivating  these  articles,  and  de- 
scribes, with  great  accuracy,  the  different  appearance  presented  by 
the  respective  plantations  to  the  eye  of  the  traveUer,  This  part  of 
bis  work  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  such  of  liis  readers  as  are  uti< 
acquainted  wiih  the  scenery  of  a  tropical  climate. 

We  have  already  hinted,  that  hostility  to  the  late  measures, 
adopted  by  the  legislature  with  respect  to  ^e  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  forms  a  distinguished  feature  of  the  work  before  us.  One 
letter  is  dedicated  entirely  to  this  subject ;  but  the  whole  book  may 
be  considered  as  a  systematic^  though  cautious  defence  of  this  de- 
testable 
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testable  comuiercc.    M.  de  Sack  went  to  Surinam  prejudicedji 
be  is  pleased  to  term  it,  in  favour  of  the  abolUioii,  and  he  mfoi 
us  thai  the  change  ill  his  opiinoiis  was  die  result  of  accurate  iiive 
ligation  and  personal  obsei  i'ation.    He  tells  us,  that  the  slaves  a 
compmatjvely  happy  and  contented,  and  that  their  lot  is  in6nitely 
more  fortunute  than  thdl  of  their  cauiitry men  whi>  have  bceneruau- 
I'ipatcd,  and  who  ure  distinguishtal  by  the  appellatioti  of  free  ne- 
'gnwH.    We  shiill  not  dispute  thia  point,  in  farm,  but  simply  a^k 
*M,  de  Sack,  why  the  slaves  are  so  desirous  of  einancipalion 
The  situauou  of  a  poor  negro,  turned  adrift  in  a  foreign  coim 
vithout  ihe  nreans  of  Mibsistence,  is  certuinly  little  to  be  envied 
but  if  it  be  so  mut^h  more  miserable  than  the  life  of  the  slavey 
uhat  prevents  hitn  from  reluming  to  his  former  bondage? — What 
prevents  him  from  disposing  of  his  liberty  to  the  highest  bidder  ? — 
Now,  though  we  bt  lieve,  that  the  horrors  related  by  Stednjaa 
no  longer  exist,— indeed,   notwithstanding  his  dtlectable  draw- 
ings, we  are  very  much  inclined  to  douht  whether  they  ever  did 
exist  to  the  extent  affirmed  by  him,~yet  enou«h  escapes^  ev 
from  the  Burou  himself,  to  prove  ttiat  the  situation  of  these  dc-] 
voted  people  is  wretched  and  miserable  in  the  ejttreme. 

*  All  things  considered,  1  confess  that  llie  resnlt  of  my  qbservaiion* 
has  grtfrtily  diminished  ilie  prejudice  which  1  brought  with  me  frorn 
Europe  with  respect  to  the  situatitm  of  the  negroes  in  the  colonies.  U 
must,  iiideed,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  fute  of  the  negro  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  master :  for  whiJe  1  hav« 
found  the  negroes  happy  on  some  plantations,  I  have  at  times,  in  my 
fural  w^ilks,  uteji^  mid  heard  still  more  of  the  severe  correction  ot 
olhei-s/— p.  109. 

Different  effects  are  often  produced  by  ihe  sanie  causes  upon 
different  mind^;  but  unless  we  had  Mr.  de  Sack's  own  word  for  il, 
we  should  certainly  have  conceived  it  imposslUJe,  that  a  man  could 
be  a  witness  to  scenes  of  die  nature  here  described,  and  yet  actuo\>  - 
ledge  that  his  pnjudii-es  upon  the  subject  were  dimiiii^bed. — 
What!  and  iu  your  rural  walks  too,  Baion,  and  whtn  reclined 
upon  the  turf*seat  under  the  cotton  tree  ?  Not  a  thought  but  for 
bultertiies  and  liuuiming-hirds,  though  your  ears  were  still  tinging 
witli  the  shrieks  of  suffering  humauityf  Such  tramcendeidai  phir^ 
losophy ! — 

But  the  bamn  tells  us  that  he  is  pleading  the  cause  of  humatiit^ 

'  The  women  in  the  colonics  arc  not  put  to  those  heavy  employments^ 
%vliit'h  are  iniposfd  upon  them  by  the  male  tyrants  of  Ahica,  and  olll  " 
tmcivitJs^cd  countrii  ?;.    In  this  rospcct,  therefore,  the  condition  ot  t' 
female  negroes  ib  ixiidered  happier  by  thi^ir  removal  to  the  colonies.* 
,  (Jt.  141.) 
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This  IS  decisive  witli  respect  to  the  ladies — now  for  the  geutlemen: 

*  Now,  if  in  reality  these  cnicl  usages  actuaUy  pi"evail  araonifst  the 
African  Negroes,  it  will  be  fuund  so  far  trotn  biino  wrong,  thiit  it  hectmfs 
mr>-i^oriom  to  save  those  vicfims  from  tlieir  sanguinary  conc|U(^rorSj  and 
bring  tliem  to  astute  of  serviiude  in  a  civilized  country/ — (p.  145.) 

*Ilie  total  abulition  of  the  slave  trade  ia  of  course,  most  decidedly 
disapproved  of  by  our  author,  The  negro  chiJdi  en  bom  upon  the 
plantations  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  necessary  fiupply  of 
labotirers  j  therefore,  if  no  new  supply  be  afforded,  the  ruin  of  the 
colonies  must  ensue,  '  The  weaUh  of  Surinam,'  says  he,  *  will  not 
only  vanifthj  but  what  is  worse,  the  land  will  relopseinto  that  nutate 
of  wilderness  and  swamp,  which  originally,  by  e^haling  the  most 
pestilentiaf  vapours^  proved  so  destructive  to  the  first  settlerB.' — 
f p. 144.) 

It  would  be  tedious  and  inuiecessary  to  carry  our  readers  through 
tlie  whole  chain  of  the  Bai  on*s  argiuueul*  upon  this  subject ;  argu- 
ments, which  possess  tio  novelty,  and  which  have  already  been 
refuted  as  often  as  advanced.  We  sliali  merely  add,  that  he 
concludes  by  j^trongly  urging  the  necessity  of  u  renewal  of  ihe 
slave-trade,  under  die  immediate  authority  of  the  government.  He 
is  so  good  as  to  give  us  a  detailed  phm  for  an  establishment  of  tliis 
nature.  He  enumerates  the  rare  finalities  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sury  for  the  piincipal  overseer  or  governor  to  possess ;  and  desig- 
nates with  great  accuracy  the  particular  clasa  of  negroes  which 
it  would  be  most  prudent  and  profitable  to  purchase.  We  must 
refer  such  of  our  leaders  as  are  desirous  of  farther  information 
upon  this  subject,  to  the  15th  letter,  entitled  *  On  the  Abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade,' 

We  every  where  find  our  author  roundly  asserting,  tliat  the  cli- 
mate of  Surinam  is  not  more  unhealdiy,  than  that  of  other  tropical 
countries ;  but  the  facts  which  he  has  adduced  in  support  of  this  opi- 
nion,  are  ao  much  at  variance  with  his  conductions,  that  we  do  not 
feel  disposed  to  place  any  great  reliance  upon  diese  assei'tions,  A 
perusal  of  his  I3th  letter  will  justify  our  scepticism  upon  this  sub- 
ject. He  there  tells  us,  that  the  young,  the  healthy  and  the  strong, 
are  the  most  likely  to  fall  victimii  to  the  climate;  th.it  the  slightest 
deviation  from  prudence,  either  with  respect  to  clotliiug  or  diet,  is 
attended  with  considerable  risk;  yet  be  concludes  by  declaring, 
that  the  climate  is  by  uo  means  unfavourable  to  longevity ;  that  it 
is,  indeed,  peculiarly  favourable,  to  tlie  ladies,  *  who  frequently 
enter  into  third  and  fourth  ntarriages/  (p,  133.)  Tim  may  be  an 
at'gmncnt  highly  satisfactory  to  the  ladii's,  but  we  apprehend  that 
liieir  husbands  will  view  it  m  a  very  Hiifereni  light. 

The  Baron  informs  us,  in  the  t^riy  part  ul  his  work,  that  a  con- 
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siderable  number  of  German  hu.^batKlmen  were  l^rought  to  tlie 
colony  some  years  back',  cncoitraged  by  an  unconditional  grant  of 
land.  No  sooner,  however,  had  these  unfortunate  peoj»ie  taken 
possession  of  their  grant  and  begun  lo  labour,  tUun  lliey  ail  fell 
vif^tims  to  the  climate.  '  It  is  obser\ ed,'  say*i  M.  de  Sack,  '  by  the 
bills  of  luortaHty,  ihsit  of  the  Kwropeans  establisbed  in  lliesc  cli- 
mates, the  SpantRrdj  Ihe  llie  loiigeni,  the  I'rcnt-h  next  to  tliein,  but 
the  English  the  shorteiit  of  all.*  He  a\m  observes  as  a  peculiaritv 
in  the  climate  of  Surinam,  that  it  tends  to  promote  excessive  irrita- 
bility, {p.  131.)  It  is  to  be  hoped,  tliat  this  effect  is  counteracted 
by  a  subsequent  residenet;  in  a  colder  latitude ;  if  wot,  we  shotild 
recommeud  to  the  Baron  a  course  of  cooling  medicines  before  he 
ventures  upon  a  perusal  of  the^e  cursory  remarks- 

We  shall  conclude  with  M.  de  Sack's  account  of  the  daily  em- 
ployment of  a  planter  s  life  : 

*  He  rises  at  six  o'clock,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasantness  of  the  morning, 
takes  his  breakfast  under  his  piaaza,  at  whicli  he  is  attended  by  anumhi-r 
of  female  negroes,  and  a  buy,  who  presents  him  with  a  scgar-pipe;  dttrinf 
ihis  time  he  orders  the  donicsitlc  concerns  for  the  day;  then  puttini»  on  » 
lir;ht  dress,  he  takes  a  Wiilk  by  the  *idc  of  the  river  to  ^?ee  if  iherc  «re  any 
new  vessels  arrived,  and  to  converse  with  their  captains.    About  eight 
he  returns  home,  and  dll  ton  employs  himself  in  bu!»iness,  then  t^cs  a 
second  bivakfast,  which  consists  ol  more  solid  articles  than  the  lir^l,  and 
would  be  considered  in  Europe  as  a  tolerably  good  dinner.    After  this, 
he  occasionally  returns  to  business  until  tvvo  o'clock,  when  he  goes  UHlj 
club,  of  which  there  are  two  principal  ones,    Here  lie  leams  tlie  newi  dTj 
the  day,  takes  some  refreshment  or  cordials^  tuid  returns  homo  at  three  tn 
dinner,  which  ia  often  in  the  society  of  hh  friends.    Some  liave  iho  *nmt  1 
custom  here,  as  prevails  in  the  south  of  Euroiw,  of  indulging  thcin^elvttl 
with  a  nap  in  the  afternoon,  but  others  prefer  a  walk,    Aboul  iix.  aticr| 
taking  hss  tea,  if  he  is  not  engaged  in  any  otlier  company,  he  again  vKiU 
tfie  club.    About  ton  he  retunis  home  to  his  supper  and  then  to  rest.*J 
(p.  111.) 

With  such  people  M,  de  Sack  pnsses  the  principal  part  of  his  liiW^ 
during  bia  residence  at  Surinam,  and  is  delighted  with  his  coDipanr 
and  situation.    We  must  honestly  confess,  that  neither  the  socifiyu 
lior  tlie  climate  possesses  any  attractions  for  us.    Facu  tlie  vaunte 
delicacies  of  their  kitchen,  have  sontethtug  in  thorn  extreme!) 
pugnant  lo  our  ideas  of  g<.K>d  cheer  :  we  are  afraid  timt  we  should 
make  wry  faces  at  lizard  pyes  and  parrot  broth;  but  the  fat  caior 
pillar, '  more  delicious  than  the  most  delicate  marrow'  (p>96)  y»ouh 
absolutely  diive  us  from  tlie  tabk'. 

Ou  the  7th  of  June  1807,  our  author  sails  for  the  UotteJ 
State*  in  the  Vesta,  an  American  brig,  conimanded  by  Captail 
Petty,    On  the  3d  of  July  he  comes  lo  an  anchor  in  the  bay  mi 
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Nazagansett,  opposite  the  town  of  Providence.  It  will  be  unne- 
cessary for  us  to  accompany  him  in  his  rapid  flight  through  many 
pf  the  principal  towns  iu  the  United  States,  as  it  would  contribute 
neither  to  the  information  nor  amusement  of  our  readers.  Pre- 
viously to  his  departure,  he  winds  up  his  account  of  America,  with 
8  description  of  the  character  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  His 
delineation,  generally  speekir^,  is  neither  remarkable  for  its  per- 
spicuity nor  for  its  accuracy ;  but  for  tlie  truth  of  the  following 
'remark,  we  can  most  readily  and  conscientiously  vouch : 

*  The  great  inclination  which  the  people  of  this  country  have  for 
disputing  on  political  matters  is  sometimes  very  unpleasant :  in  stage- 
coaches, or  at  the  table  of  the  hotel,  I  have  always  declined  entering 
into  those  discourses,  but  in  private  company  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  avoid  it.  They  are  not  content  with  praising  their  own  constitu- 
tion, but  they  attack  the  principles  of  other  governments,  of  which 
.they  have  often  very  little  information ;  and  they  are  even  much  dis- 
pleased with  those  who  wish  to  change  the  conversation  to  other  sub- 
jects, and  they  will  declare  it  unnecessary  to  observe  so  much  reseWe 
of  opinion  in  this  land  of  liberty/ — p.  214. 

This  disputatious  disposition  is  accompanied  by  so  much  bigotry 
of  opinion,  and  so  much  coarseness  of  manner,  that  it  requires  a  no 
common  share  of  philosophy  to  remain  unniffled  by  its  attacks. 
Its  effect  upon  a  mind  suffering  from  the  irritabie  climate  of  Suri- 
nam, must  have  been  truly  distressing. 

M.  de  Sack's  voyage  to  Europe  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  a 
most  poetical  description  of  a  storm,  which,  when  published  in  its 
original  German,  will  no  doubt  be  long  considered  as  a  proper  mo- 
del for  imitation  by  every  manufacturer  of  horrors  in  Jena,  Gbt- 
tingen  and  Leipsic. 

*  Some  heavy  clouds  appeared  in  the  north-west,  which  gradually 
increased,  and  spreading  over  the  horizon,  involyed  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  now  appeared  through  the  mist  as  an  enormous  red  glowing  Jirc 
hall:  the  mournful  tune  oi  the  tempest  was  heard  in  the  rigging:  the 
ocean  changed  its  colour  (from  its  usual  lapis  lauuli  colour)  to  a  dead 
marble  grey;  the  waves  ^were  rising  in  difiFerent  forms  as  so  many  sepnl- 
ckreSy  and  the  strength  with  which  they  dashed  against  the  vessel  nmile 
■them  appear  like  solid  rocks:  by  the  increase  of  the  hurricane  they 
assumed  the  shape  of  mountains,  on  which  the  foam  appeared  like  the 
enorcy  tops  of  the  Alps:  the  ship  was  shaken  in  all  her  parts,'  (well  she 
might!)  *  and  by  the  combat  of  the  two  powerful  elements,  our  neUtral 
habitation  was  almost  dashed  to  pieces  !' — ^p.  219* 

The  danger  to  which  our  Chamberlain's  '  neutral  kabitatiott* 


to  his  recollection  Sir  G.  Staunton's  account  of  certain  *  Chinese 
vessels,  whose  holds,  divided  into  twelve  different  partitions,  are  all 
made  water-tight,  ^o  ^t  if-  any  accident  happen  to  the  vessel,  tbe 
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water  can  only  pt'tietrale  into  one  part  of  the  ship,*  Tkis  appein 
to  our  author  to  be  a  most  adinirable  coiiti  ivmice,  and  he  proposes 
that  packets  should  hr.  built  upon  the  same  construction,  which, 
allhoiigh  ihey  might  not  sail  so  last  as  tiie  others,  woitld  amply 
repay  tliis  incmivenience  by  the  superior  security  afforded  to  ihti 
crew  and  cargo.  Six  divisious,  he  tbinks,  woulil  b«  enough  to 
begin  w  ith,  and  we  rt'ally  think  so  too.  Tlie  Huron  is  not  very 
clear  in  his  dtiscription,  but  we  understand  him  to  tnean,  that 
there  should  be  six  ships,  one  within  another,  like  «  weif  0/ 
boaes,  and  that  the  outside  ships  should  he  stripped  off  as  occasiori 
required,  like  the  grave-digger's  coals  in  Hamlet.  If  thi«j  be  hii 
meatung,  we  think  he  luis  rather  mistaken  the  pa&sage  to  which  be 
alludes ;  but  iJiat  is  a  matter  oi'  little  moment :  his  scheme  will 
possess  a  greater  degree  of  originally*,  and  procure  him  a  greater 
degree  of  reputation — iti  Germany. 

We  presume,  from  the  attachment  manifested  by  ^1.  dc  Sack 
towards  a  tropical  climate,  that  al  some  future  period  he  may 
again  be  tempted  to  visit  a  country  so  favoured  by  natore, 
and  which  has  now  acquired  so  much  celebrity  from  his  animated 
descriptions.  In  that  case.  M  e  vrnture  to  express  a  hope,  thai  wt 
shall  hear  from  him  again.  We  feel  interested  in  every  scheme, 
which  he  has  proposed,  from  the  establi^Iimenl  of  a  commerce  in 
ilavGs  founded  upon  principles  of  humanity,  to  his  last  lumiiiouir 
tuggestious  upon  tJie  subject  of  ship-building.  We  now  take  our 
leave  of  him,  grateful  for  all  iht  infomiatimi  which  he  appears  to 
have  been  desirous  of  affording,  and  fur  all  the  entertainment  whicfi 
he  really  has  afforded 


Aht.  XIIL  Correspondance  ifihftte  de  Mfidam^  Du  Deffand, 
0vec  D'Akmheitj  Montesquietit  Le  President  llfnauU^  La 
Duchme  Dn  Maim;  Mesdatnes  De  Chohmlf  De  SUtafi  Le 
Marquis  D'ArgennjI^e  Ckevalkr  D'Aifdie,  etc.  3  Voli*.  l2tao. 
Colburn.    18 10" 

Letters  of  the  Martfuise  Du  Deffarid  ta  the  Hon.  Horace  Wal- 
pohf  aftencards  Earl  of  Oijbrdf  Jrom  tht  Yvar  17(>(>  to  thi 
Tear  1780,  To  n^hich  are  added  Letters  of  Mtuiaffte  Dit 
jypffiind  ro  f  olitiire,  from  the  tear  1759  to  the  Year  1775. 
Ptibtished  from  the  Onginats  at  Strawheri-y-HiU,  4  vol*. 
ISiuo.    Longman.  1810. 

T^HE  first  of  these  publications  has  been  for  some  time  before 
^  the  world  \  but  as  it  was  composed  chiefly  of  the  ktteri  of 
^ladame  du  Deffand^s  friends,  it  served  to  excite  rather 
gratify  curiosity  resp^ctisg  L«r  QVim^    The  eecoud  publi 
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which  bgs  more  recently  appeared^  supplies  the  omissions  of  the 
former.  It  coiisista  almost  entirely  of  the  letters  of  Madame  du 
l>effand  herself,  and  will  therefore  be  the  principal  subject  of  re- 
ference in  the  course  of  oUr  remarks.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
this  collection  an  interesting  one interesting  however,  not,  be- 
cause it  admits  us,  like  the  correspondence  of  Miidame  de  Sc- 
vigne  or  Mademoiselle  d'Aisse,  into  the  recesses  of  a  susceptible 
heart;  but,  because  it  introduces  us  to  a  brilliant  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  discloses,  in  aome  meaeurei  tlie  interior  of  a  very 
pecidiar  character. 

The  nunie  and  histoiy  of  Madame  du  Deffand  are  probably 
well  known  to  most  of  our  readers  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  those  i/*ho 
may  not  immediately  recollect  the  particulars  of  her  life,  it  may 
be  proper  briefly  to  mention,  that  she  was  bom  of  a  noble  family 
in  the  province  of  Burgundy ;  that  she  early  attracted  notice  by 
her  gallantries  no  less  than  by  her  beauty  and  talents;  that  she  wag 
married  to  the  Marquis  du  Deffand,  from  whom  she  aepaiated 
*  on  finding  him  a  weak  character  and  u  tiresome  companion;* 
that  she  formed  for  many  years  the  center  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  scientitic  society  in  Europe  ;  and  that  after  a  life  diatinguished 
for  every  thing  but  virtue,  she  died  at  the  Ofje  of  eighty- three  in 
the  year  1 780. 

To  develops  the  character  of  such  a  woman  by  the  lights  which 
ahe  has  herself  supplied  in  her  familiar  writings,  would  be  a  task 
both  curious  and  useful.  It  is  a  task  however  which  we  disclaim 
the  idea  of  attempting our  intention  is  only  to  bring  into  one 
view  some  desultoiy  observations  which  have  arisen  during  the 
|Tertisal  of  these  volumes. 

'Diis  lady  seems  to  have  united  the  lightness  of  the  French  cha- 
racter with  the  solidity  of  die  English.  She  was  easy  and  volatile, 
yet  judicious  and  acute ;  sonietiuics  profound  and  sometimes  auper- 
ficiaL  Slie  had  a  uit  pLiyful,  abundujit,  and  well-toned;  an  ad- 
mirable conception  of  thif  ridiculous,  and  great  skill  in  exposing 
it;  a  turn  for  satire  which  she  indulged,  not  always  in  the  best 
naturcd  manner,  yet  with  irresistible:  effect;  powers  of  expression 
varied,  appropriate,  flowing  from  ilie  source,  and  curious  without 
research  ;  a  refined  taate  for  letters,  and  a  judgment  both  of  men 
and  books,  in  a  high  degree  enlightened,  and  accurate,  Asiier 

fiarts  had  been  hyppily  throvvn  together  by  nature,  they  were  no 
ess  happy  in  the  circumstances  which  attended  their  progress  and 
developement.  Tliey  were  ripened,  not  b^  a  course  pf  aolitary 
study,  but  by  desultory  reading  and  by  chiefly  living  intercourse 
witli  the ,  brtghtest  geniuses  of  her  age.  Ill  us  trained,  they  ac- 
quired a  pliability  of  movement^  which  gave  to  all  their  exertions 
a  bew  ilclung  air  of  freedom  and  negligence ;  and  made  even  their 
best  e0cirti  ^eem  only  the  exuberances  or  Eowcrings-off  of  a 
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mind  capable  of  higher  excellencies^  but  unambitlc^us  to  altain 
them*  There  was  nothing  to  alarm  or  to  overpower.  On  what- 
ever topic  she  touched,  trivial  or  severe,  it  was  alike,  ett  hadinamf; 
l>ut  io  the  midiit  of  this  sportivcness,  her  genius  poured  itself  forth 
in  a  tlioiisaiid  delightful  fancies,  and  scattered  new  graces  and 
brnaniLnls  on  every  object  within  its  sphere.  In  its  wandei-iugs 
from  the  trifles  of  the  day  to  grave  questions  of  morals  or  philoso- 
phv,  it  carelt'ssly  struck  out,  and  as  carelessly  abandoned  the  most 
profound  truths  ■  and  while  it  aimed  only  to  amuse^  suddeolv  asto- 
nished and  electrified  by  rapid  trails  of  illumination,  which  opened 
the  depths  of  difficult  subjects,  and  roused  the  researches  of  more 
systematic  reasoners.  To  these  qualifications  wei  e  added  an  inde- 
pendance  in  forming  opiuious  and  a  boldness  in  avowing  them 
W'hich  wore  at  least  the  semblance  of  honesty  5  a  perfect  know- 
ledge oi'  the  worldj  and  that  facility  of  maimers  which  in  the  com- 
merce of  society  supplies  the  place  of  benevolence. 

Such  was  this  extraordinary  woman  on  the  side  of  talents ;  but 
We  are  sorry  to  add  that  on  the  side  of  tlie  better  and  more  endear- 
ing parts  of  our  nature,  the  affections  and  the  virtues,  she  app<-ar» 
in  a  less  favourable  Iii;;trt.  Tliis  assemblage  of  captivating  quali- 
ties covered  a  heart  equally  unprincipled  and  insensible.  Her 
feelings  were,  probably,  always  superficial ;  but  in  trulhj  no  feel- 
ings, whatever  might  be  their  temper,  could  have  long  resisted  the 
habitual  depravity  of  her  principles.  As  she  was  a  sceptic  from 
her  childhood,  and  enured  to  the  excesses  of  aa  age  and  a  coiui 
memorable  in  tlie  annaU  of  dis  sola  ten  ess,  it  is  riot  surprising  that 
in  renouncing  the  virtues  of  her  sex,  she  renounced  also  its  sensi- 
bilities. Jealous  and  vindictive  \  severe  in  her  judgments ;  iuca- 
"pable  of  real  attachment,  but  the  slave  of  caprice ;  sudden  in 
fondness  as  in  rescntmentj  and  as  inexorable  hi  the  latter  aa  in  the 
Tormer  she  was  volatile ;  eiuious  and  malignant ;  incredulous  of 
\irtue  because  stie  could  not  appreciate  it,  she  contracted  at  length 
a  selfishness  so  invpierate  that  it  might  be  termed  the  essence  of 
liei'  character ;  a  selfishness  in  which  were  joined  the  obstinacy  of 
a  principle  and  the  arcJour  of  a  passion.  She  M  as  the  victim  of 
prejudices  which  often  clouded  her  judgment,  and  disturbed  even 
her  tact  in  the  estimation  of  character.  Her  wit  seldom  played 
without  wounding;  and  we  cannot  but  thiuk  that  her  frankness 
itself  was  owing  at  least  as  much  to  a  coarseness  and  presumption 
^of  mind  as  to  a  simple  love  of  candour.  She  was  obviously 
jrond  the  teach  of  the  restraints  wluch  diffidence,  or  respect  for 
received  notions,  or  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others,  im- 
pose on  the  overflowings  of  common  minds.  Wc  observe  accordr 
iiigly  that  where  it  w  as  her  wish  to  conciliate,  she  could  condescend 
fo  sacrifice  her  zeal  for  truth.  Inflexible  as  it  was  to  the  bu^estionfi 
I'of  delicacy  or  tenderness,  it  invariably  yielded  to  those  of  vsinity. 
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During  the  first  part  of  her  hfe,  while  her  self-love  wa*  flatN 
hy  incessant  homage,  t}ie  defects  to  which  wc  have  alluded,  at-' 
Iracted  less  notice  aiid  claimed  perhaps  ±jonie  iudidgetice  j  but»  h|. 
time  advanced,  they  became  more  obtnusive  and  less  pardouablej 
Tlie  habits  of  her  youth  had  ili  prepared  her  for  an  age  unusually 
lenglliened,  and  attended  with  more  than  common  sorrows,    Dis-r  j 
ease  and  infirmity^  by  cotjtiniug  ber  body,  abridged  In  some  niea4  j 
sure  the  range  of  lier  mind;  her  distreages  were  aggravated  b^J 
blindness,  and  every  day,  while  it  took  away  some  outward  graliti- 
calion,  envenomed  the  gnawings  of  secret  chagrin*    At  lengtj^ 
that  resdess  and  undisciplined  spirit,  continually  driven  within  uar- 1 
rower  bounds^  preyed  upon  its  own  strength,  and  abandoning  itselj  j 
to  a  quertilons  impatience,  gave  the  last  shade  to  lis  sulfering3  by  ) 
ni  a  king  them  less  affecting  and  less  respectable,    There  was  ob- j 
viously  bat  one  resource  for  such  a  mind  so  situated — it  was  , that] 
of  attaching  itself  to  some  object  which  might  ItU  up  its  faculties^ 
and  thus  divert  it  from  brooding  over  its  own  misery.  Madame 
du  Deffand  perceived  this  neceasity,  and  determitml  to  resign  her* 
self  to  snch  an  attachment.    But  now  it  was  lhat  those  sensibili- 
ties wliich  she  had  so  early  Inaulteth  were  avenjicd.    The  hearty  j 
which  had  been  long  closed  to  the  profound  feeliu^fs,  now  rei'nsed 
to  be  softened.    She  found  herself,  after  rept-uted' experiments^ 
Incapable  of  a  sentimciu  m  deep  and  oxchisive  as  thai  of  which 
aheyct  felt  the  perpetual  and,  pressing  want.   Her  iirat  exj>erinieot 
seems  to  have  been  to  establish  under  lier  roof  some  humble  reiar 
live  as  a  tiompanion,  whose  attL-nliouii  slie  might  ulvvaya  command, 
and  in  vvhusc  society  she  nught  tiud  a  constant  reHef  from  entmu 
This  plan  not  ansiver'm^i;,  slie  tried  the  effects  of  friendship  ;  andj 
as  a  last  resource,  endeavoured  to  lake  slielter  in  devotion,  itftet 
being  succesaively  b;dHcd  in  these  efforts,  she  quielSy  resigned  tli«  , 
pursuit  of  any  pernianeut  di.^tractioii  from  her  misery.    She  re* 
solved  to  enjoy  what  was  yet  attainable,  to  jnix  in  tlie  circles  of 
pleasure,  and  to  shut  her  eves  on  the  future,  wliich  had  been  tou 
little  regarded  to  be  welcome,  but  was  now  toi>  near,  not  to  be 
sometimes  obtrusive.    Thus  in  a  state  of  alternate  wrctcbednesjf 
and  mirth,  or  rather  of  anguish,  sometimes  *  sicklied  o'er  with  ih^ 
pale  cast'  of  gaiety,  tormented  by  a  disijuietude  which  vainly  strug- 
gled ta  become  despair;  shrinking  from  the  hope  of  aimihilation 
ivhicJi  she  pnifessed  to  luduli^c;  and  disavowuig  a  futurity  which 
she  could  nf)t  disbelieve,  did  this  miserable  woraau  pass  the  closing 
years  of  a  long  life ;  and  thus  at  length  did  she  sink  into  a  grave 
which  was  hallowed  by  no  sacred  remembrance,  nor  w'ashed  by 
fiuy  tears  but  those  of  pity. 

If  any  of  our  readers  should  lie  disposed  to  quarrel  ^vilh  the 
justice  of  the  character  which  we  have  here  represented,  let  llieni 
'  suspend  their  judgnient  till  they  have  considered  how  far  we  are 
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fuppoitcd  hy  the  letters  bt^fore  us.  A  few,  and  comparatively 
but  a  few  extracts  shall  be  (jroduced,  we  tliink,  will  convey 

a  lofrraMe  imprtssion  l>oth  uf  tlie  good  und  of  tlie  bad  qualities 
of  .Madatue  du  Defftiiid. 

Noiijiiigfau  be  mure  agreeably  written  than  these  letters.  There 
is  an  Eiir  of  freedom  and  good  breeding  iibout  them,  which  sets  off 
the  felicicieii  of  their  dicticjii,  and  the  charms  of  wit  with  which 
they  sparkle  I  hc  ntyle  of  Htmr  composition  ii  l^t  snd  elastic, 
and,  exreptitig  whm  sombre  topics  ai  e  expressly  treated  of,  cnli- 
venc.I  by  a  iou»»  of  iiaiety. 

W  e  -hiill  begm  our  quotations  with  an  accoimt  of  the  Oreralicr 
de  Li*ttenaj,  in  the  lellurs  lo  Mr.  \V:d[iole,  W  e  tamiot  recollect 
to  have  met  in  any  p-  ce  a  moie  admirable  delhieatton  of  a  clasi 
of  our  fellow-creatures  whom  it  is  not  uuconmion  lo  encounter. 

*  Ce  chevalier  Je  IJistcnai  doni  je  vans  ai  parle,  est  positivemcnt 
celul  avec  lenuel  vous  avez  soupt- ;  il  est  parti  aujourd'hui  pour  Chyin* 
teloup,  Je  le  irouve  nn  hon  hommc,  doux,  facile,  coiiipliiisttnij  en 
fait  ti'espnt  il  a  k  peu  pres  le  n&cessatre,  sans  sel,  sans  s^sve*  sans  cha- 
leur,  un  certain  son  de  voix  ennuyeux ;  quanrl  it  ouvre  la  btiuehe,  gn 
<irmt  qu'il  bdille,  c-t  qu'il  va  faire  baiilcr;  on  est  agrcabletiicnt  surjiris 
que  ce  qu'd  dil  n'en  e&t  n'l  sot,  ni  lon«;,  ni  bStu,  et  vu  le  teni*  qui  court, 
on  condat  qu'il  est  assejf  iuniable.' — LetterM^  vol,  i,  pp.  — ^233- 

The  followii^g  pa^Rsge  will  convey  no  nieuu  idea  of  candour 
anri  indepciidaiice  of  judgment,  miited  with  great  discriniiuatioiK 
«nd  tuste.  ^Vo  those  who  have  been  fixmiliaii^d  with  the  recortit 
of  the  ^rand  siide,  it  may  not  be  unpleasing  to  rei,  iew  dieir  early 
impressions  under  the  guidance  of  an  cniinent  observer  of  human 
nature;  and  to  renmrk  wilh  huw  true  a  hand  tlie  bdauce  i*  struck 
between  two  distinguished  personages,  the  one  the  oiost  interest- 
ing,  the  other  the  niofet  surprising  \^onia»  of  tliat  age  of  wonder 
end  interest.  In  tlie  sentence  which  is  here  passed  upon  Petrarch^ 
we  confess  that  we  feel  more  lelactaiice  to  acquiesce*  We  cannot 
so  easily  forget 

*  La  dolce  vista,  e'l  bel  tjuardo  soavc,' 

which  charmed  ub  on  the  tbre^thold  of  modern  literature  i  nor  cm 
we  consent  to  renounce  the  muse^  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  iu  h*r 
owu  strain!! — 

*  Con  leggiadro  dolor  par  cb'ella  spiri 
AlUi  pieta  die  gentil  core  strtnge  ; 
Ohm  lu  v!-ta  e      orecchi  orna,  e'nfinge 
bue  vtii'i  vi»'t-,  e  suoi  sanii  soapiri,' 

Stilt  hywever,  if  it  were  allowed  to  insert  a  living  clause  im 
favour  uf  the  reai  tenderness  and  purity  of  jMBOtiment  which  breathe 
in  the  writings  of  Petrarch,  we  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  give  iu  such  lew  strokes  a  more  accurate  sketch  of  the  Ila^ 
lri)|i  sghool  of  love, 
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'  Je  n'ai  point  mal  dormi  cette  nuit,  et  ce  matin  j'ai  lu  une  trentaine 
de  lettres  de  Mad.  de  Maintenon ;  ce  recueil  est  curieux,  il  contient 
neuf  annees,  dcpuis  1JQ6  jusqu'k  1715.   Je  persiste  k  trouver  que 
cette  femme  n'etoit  point  fausse;  mais  elle  6toit  s^he,  austere,  inseQ« 
•ible,  sans  pnssion ;  elle  raconte  tons  les  6v6nemens  de  ce  temps-1^  qui. 
6toient  affreux  pour  la  France,  et  pour  I'fispagne,  comme  si  elle  n'y 
avoit  pas  un  int^r^t  particulier :  elle  a  plus  Tair  de  I'ennui  que  de  Tin- 
teret ;  ses  lettres  svnt  r6flechiesy  il  y  a  beaucoup  d'esprit,  d'un  style 
tort  simple ;  mais  elles  ne  sont  point  animees,  et  il  s'en  faut  bien  qu'el- 
les  soient  aussi  agr^bles  que  celles  de  Mad.  de  S^vigne.  Tout  est  pas- 
sion, tout  est  en  action  dans  celles  de  cette  derni^re,  elle  prend  part  k 
lout,  tout  I'affecte,  tout  I'interesse ;  Mad.  de  Maintenon  tout  a«  con- 
traire,  raconte  les  plus  grands  fev&nemens,  o\ll  elle  jouoit  un  r6le  avec 
le  plus  parfait  sangfroid;  on  voit  qu'elle  n'aimoit  ni  le  Roi,  ni  ses  amis, 
ni  ses  parens,  ni  m^me  sa  place :  sans  sentiment,  sans  imagination,  elle 
ne  se  fait  pomt  d'illiisions^  elle  connoit  la  valeur  intrinseque  de  toutea 
choses,  elle  s'ennnie  de  la  vie  et  elle  dit,  il  n'v  a  que  la  mort  qm  termine 
netttment  les  chagrins  ei  les  malheurs.    Un  autre  trait  d'elle  qui  m'a 
fait  plaisir;  il y  a  dans  la  droit ure  autoMt  d'habiktt  que  de  vertu.    II  me 
reste  de  cette  lecture  beaucoup  d'opinion  de  son  esprit,  peu  d'estime 
de  son  coeur,  et  nuL  gofit  pour  sa  personne,  mais  je  le  dis,^e  persiste  k 
ne  la  pas  croire  fausse.    Autant  que  je  puis  vous  connoitre  je  croii 
que  ces  lettres  vous  feroient  plaisir ;  cependant  je  n'en  sais  rien,  car 
depuis  feu  Prot6e  personne  n'a  6t6  si  dissemblable  d'un  jour  h.  I'autre 
que  vous  I'^tes. 

*  Vous  avez  actuellement  votre  Petrarque,*  je  ne  comprends  pai 
qu'on  puisse  faire  un  aussi  gros  volume  k  son  occasion.  Le  fade  au- 
teur!  que  sa  Laure  6toit  sotte  et  pr^cieuse !  que  la  cour  d'amour  etoit 
fastidieuse  I  que  tout  cela  6toit  recherche,  agriroache,  mani^r^e,  et  tout 
cela  vous  plait!  Convenez  que  vous  savez  bien  allier  les  contraires.— 
Letters^  vol.  i.  pp.  213 — 215. 

Of  the  literary  sentiments  of  Madame  du  Deffand  these  volumes 
supply  abundant  records ;  but  our  limits  ajlow  the  production  of 
otMy  a  few  examples ;  and  these,  taken  as  they  are  at  random  irom 
her  writings,  display  much  strength  and  originality  of  thought, 
and  what  is  more  renmkable,  much  simplicity  of  taste. 

*  Vous  voulez  done  les  Fabliaux,  Vous  les  aurez.  Une  des  plus 
grandes  difierences  qu'il  y  ait  entre  nous  deux,  c'est  notre  goiit  pour  le 
genre  de  lecture.  J'examinois  I'autre  jour  cp  que  je  tix)uvois  de  plus 
parfait  de  tout  ce  qui  avoit  ete  ecrit,  non  pas  dans  chaque  genre,  mais 
de  ce  que  je  choisirois  avoir  fait,  y  compris  tous  les  genres  quelconques, 
Vous  croirez  peui-6tre  que  ce  seroit  les  decouvertes  de  Newton  :  oh, 
non,  la  chanson  de  M.  de  St.  Aulaire  me  paroit  trop  bonne.  Les 
livres  de  morale  ne  sont  bons  k  rien,  il  n'y  a  que  celle  qu'on  fait  soi- 
meme.  L'histoirc  est  n^cessaire,  mais  ennuyeuse ; '  la  poesie  exige  le 
talent,  Tesprit  seul  ne  suffit  pas ;  mais  c'est  pourtant  dans  ce  genre  que 
je  choisirois  I'ouvrage  que  je  voudrois  avoir  fait,  s'il  avoit  fallu  n'cn  faire 
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qu'un  seiil,  parce  qu'il  me  pamit  li  toi!s  C^gards  avoir  atteint  b  petfee- 
lion,  Vovis  ne  le  ^evinez  pas,  ct  vcrus  ne  penserez  peut-ietrc  pas  do 
ni^niej  G'est  Aihalit.  Mea  insomnies  qui  sont,  comme  vous  snvez,  loii- 
gueset  frfequenicj,  liie  font  repasser  tout  que  jp  sais  par  coeur  ;  Es- 
tli^r-t  AtkaUct  sept  ou  huit  cents  vers  de  Voltaire,  ct  quelques  autre* 
brimbonons  de  dificiretis  nuieurs,  voiia  inalbcarewsement  a  qiioi  est 
born^e  toute  naou  Erudition ;  et  cette  pifecc  d'Athalie  me  charme  et 
itj'erdeve^  et  ne  laisse  rien  ^  desirer,  ni  a  rcpreiidre/ — Letters,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  2^3. 

Tliougli  it  pamwt  be  said  tliat  the  cliaracler  of  Madame  du  Def- 
fand  Was,  iu  everj  respect,  unsopliisticaled,  yet  slie  always  reLiiiieda 
stroug  relbh  for  the  nafuraf,  both  iin  manners  and  in  corapasition  J 
H  rtsijiih  wliKh  she  hsid  probably  acquired  in  the  better  days  of 
French  literature,  before-  the  pi-eUj/is^yns  of  Hiomas  and  Boiamont, 
or  the  sterile  rhetoric  of  D'Alembert  bad  supplanted  the  mascu- 
line beauties  of  Boilean,  Racine,  and  Bossuet,  Her  passion  for 
honesty  iHj  indeed^  often  pushed  to  extravagance;  and  sometimes 
ohtnided  upon  us  with  such  a  studied  display,  as  even  to  excite  ft 
suspicion  of  its  sincerity.  We  are  persuaded,  however,  that  it 
was  genuine;  and  that  she  does  not  Batter  herself  when  she  say«, 
'  Je  hais  toute  insinuation,  toute  recherche,  toule  affisctHliou.' 

The  bad  taste  which  \^'as  so  rapidly  spreading  over  France  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  lust  century,  she  observed  with  infinite 
disguiit  and  indignation. 

'  11  n'y  a  pluu  de  gaf  te,  Monsieur,  (she  remarks  to  Voltaire,)  il  o'y"* 
plus  de  graces,  Jes  sots  sont  plats  et  froids,  jls  ne  sont  point  absurdes 
ni  extvavagans  comnie  lb  6toient  autrefois;  \c%  gens  d'esprit  sout 
p&dans,  corrects,  sententieux  ;  il  n'y  a  plus  dt*  goflt  non  plus;  enfiu  il 
j;'y  a  rien.  Its  tttes  sont  vides,  et  Ton  vtrnt  que  les  bourses  le  deviennent 
auBsi.  Oh  !  que  vous  ^tes  heureux  d'etre  Vi)haire  ;  vous  avez  tous  les 
bonheurs,  !es  lalens  qui  font  roccupation  et  la  rcputalioii,  les  richesses, 
qui  font  i'lndepejidance.'— Zp/fer*,  \ol.  iv.  p.  33. 

*  All!  M.  de  \*oItaire,  ii  nie  prend  uu  dcsir  aucjuel  je  tie  puis  resis- 
ter ;  cV'&t  de  vous  deraafider,  h.  mains  jointes,  de  fairii  un  cloge,  un 
discours  (comme  vous  voudrez  I'appeler  duns  la  tournure  que  vous 
voudrez  liii  dunnei)  snr  noire  Moliere.  I/on  ine  kit  hiei-  Tecrit  qui  a 
remparit-  le  pvix  a  I'AciKleniie ;  on  I'approuve,  on  le  loue  fort  injuste- 
mait  h  man  avis,  Je  ii'entends  rien  a  la  critique  raisonnee,  aiosi  jc 
u'entrerai  point  en  detail  sur  ce  qui  ni'a  choquee  ct  deplu ;  je  vous 
diraj  seuleinent,  que  le  styiti  acadeniique  in'est  en  horreur,  fjueje 
trouve  ab&\irdes  tnutes  les  disaeitationi?,  tous  les  prercples,  que  nous 
donnent  nos  beaiu  edprits  d'aujourd'hui  sur  le  guut  el  &ur  les  talens, 
comme  si  Ton  puuvoit  supleer  au  genie,  Je  precherai  voire  tolerance, 
jc  vous  le  promets  ;  je  my  cn|Tage,  si  vous  m'accordez  d'etre  intolerant 
sur  le  fauK  ^odt,  ct  sur  le  faux  bel  esprit,  qui  etablit  aujourd'hui 
5a  tyiannie  ;  dunmi  un  moment  de  relikcfie  a  votre  zMe  sur  I'objet  oii 
vous  avez  eu  innt  de  sucees,  et  arr^^tez  !e  progrtss  de  I'tTrenr  dans  lob- 
jct  qui  mmttTewe  bien  d'avautane,' — loiters,  vol,  iv.  pp«  280 — tJSK 
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She  says  to  Mr.  Walpole, 

*  Comment  va  le  go<it  en  Angleterre?  powr  ici  il  est  enti^rement  per- 
du ;  et  graces  h,  nos  philosophes  qui  raisonnent  sur  tout,  nous  n'avons 
plus  le  sens  commun ;  et  s'il  n'y  iavoit  pas  les  ouvrages  du  sifecle  de 
Louis  XIV,  plusieurs  de  ceux  de  votre  pays,  et  les  traductions  des  an* 
ciens,  il  faudroit  renoncer  k  la  lecture.*   Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  25. 

It  was  the  same  spirit  of  sound  criticism  which  dictated  her  ac- 
count of  Gibhon.'  The  sketch  of  the  author,  as  well  as  of  his 
works,  is  struck  off  in  a  very  spirited  and  masterly  style. 

«  Je  vous  dis  Voreille  que  je  tie  suis  point  contente  de  Touvrage  d6  M, 
Gibbon,  il  est  d^clamatoire,  oratoire ;  c'tiV  le  ton  de  nos  beaux  esprits^ 
et  il  me  paroit  qu'il  se  trompe  souvoit  aux  jugemens  qu'il  en  porte; 
dans  la  conversation  il  veut  briller  et  prendre  le  ton  qu'il  croit  le  ndtre, 
et  ily  r^ussit  assez  bien;  il  est  doux  et  poli,  et  je  le  crois  bon  homme; 
je  serois  fort  aise  d'avbir  plusieurs  connoissances  comme  lui,  car  i  tout' 
prendre  il  est  sup6rieur  k  presque  tous  les  gens  avec  qui  je  vis/'  Letters, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  286,  287. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Gibbon  to  omit  the  terms  in  which  he  ia 
mentioned  in  another  letter. 

'  M.  Gibbon  a  ici  le  plus  grand  succ^s,  on  se  I'arrache,  il  se  con-* 
duit  fort  bien,  et  sans  avoir,  je  crois,  autant  d'esprit  que  feu  M.  Hume^ 
il  ne  tombe  pas  dans  les  m^mes  ridicules.  Je  ne  sals  pas  si  tous  les 
jugemens  qu'il  porte  sont  bien  justes,  mais  il  se  comporte  avec  tout  le 
monde  d'une^ani^re  qui  ne  donne  point  de  prise  aux  ridicules ;  c« 
qui  est  fort  difficile  h,  6viter  dans  les  societ^s  qu'il  fr^quente.'  vol.  iii. 
pp.  295,  29^. 

It  is  really  amusing  to  observe  the  acharnement  with  which,  this 
lady  pursues  the  encyclopedists.  Even  to  Voltaire  himself  sh« 
sometimes  avows  truths  very  little  suited  to  his  taste.  She  has  in- 
deed the  precaution  previously  to  disarm  his  wrath  by  a  peace- 
offering  of  unmeasured  flattery ;  yet  the  irritability  of  that  mirror 
of  pliilosophers  could  not  fail  to  be  touched  by  the  point  and  bold- 
ness of  her  strictures. 

'  Vos  philosophes,  ou  plutot  soi-disant .  philosophes,  sont  de  froids 
personnages;  fastueux  sans  6tre  riches,  temeraires  sans  &tre  braves, 
pr^chant  I'egalil^  par  esprit  de  domination,  se  croyant  les  premiers 
hommes  du  monde,  de  penser  ce  que  pensent  tous  les  gens  qui  pensent ; 
orgueilleux,  haineux,  vindicatifs;  ils  feroient  hair  la  phiiosophie.'-:— 
Jjetters,  vol.iv.  p.  107. 

*  J'ai  mis  beaucoup  d'impartialite  dans  la  guerre  des  philosophes,  je  ne 
saurois  adorer  leur  encyclopedia,  qui  peUt-ltre  est  adorable,  mais  dont 
quelques  articles  que  j'ai  lus  m'ont  ennnyee  k  la  mort.  Je  ne  saurois 
admettre  pour  Icgislateurs  <les  gens  qui  n'ont  que  de  I'esprit,  pcu  d« 
talent  et  point  de  goCit,  qui,  quoique  trJis-honnfites  gens,  6crivent  let 
choses  les  plus  malsonnantes  sur  la  morale,  dont  tous  ies  raisonnemens 
sont  des  sophismes,  des  paradoxes;  on  vuit  clairement  qu'ils  n'ont 
d'autre  but  que  de  courir  apr^s  une  celebrite  ou  ils  ne  parviendront 
jamais;  ilsne  jouiront  pas  m6me  de  la  gloriole  des  Fonteuelle  et  la 

Motte, 
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Mottc,  qui  sont  oublie?i  dupuisleur  moi't  j  mais  etix,  its  le  seront  de  leur 
vivaiit;  j'eo  excepte,  k  toute  sane  d'egards  M.  d'AJembert,  qyoiqu'i! 
ait  eu'i  mull  delateuv  aupros  dc  vous;  mais  c'est  uct  egaremunt  que  jc 
lui  pardoniie,  et  dojit  la  cause  mirite  qutlque  iiiduigcnce;  c'est  leplu* 
honn^te  hoiiune  du  monde,  qui  a  ie  coeur  bou,  un  excellent  espr% 
beaucoup  de  justesse,  du  gi'iLit  sur  Men  ties  closes;  mais  il  y  a  de 
tains  articles  qui  soiit  devtnus  pour  lui  aftkires  de  parti,  et  sui'  le&<nicll 
je  lie  lui  trouve  pns  le  sens  commun/  vol.  iv,  p,  265. 

This  is  really  fine  wriliug ;  bul  we  ftre,  aftt^r  ull,  not  dbposed  to 
give  Madame  du  Deftaud  so  much  credit  far  her  opinioni  ou  iliij 
subject  ai3  tliey  may  appear  to  deserve;  because,  we  lb  ink,  they 
originated  chiefly  from  a  spirit  of  party.  There  was  unquestiona- 
bly ill  the  doctrines  of  Voltaii  e  and  his  satellites  enough  to  alarm  a 
judgment  so  sound  and  practical  as  tliat  which  she  possessed ;  but 
the  truUi  is,  that  for  some  time  previous  to  the  revolution  a  stroug; 
party  hiid  been  formed  in  opposition  to  the  philosophers.  It  wai 
a  party  composed  of  the  majority  of  the  nobiesse,  of  comtiers,  and 
of  pensioners;  of  all  those,  in  a  word,  who  were  interested  in  tlie 
existence  of  public  abuses,  and  whom  rank  or  connections^  or 
wealth,  furnished  with  ntotives  to  loyalty.  In  strict  consbfleacy 
U'ith  the  enlightened  principles  by  which  the  members  of  thai  party 
were  actuated^  they  anxiously  limited  hostilities  to  the  politicwl 
heresies  of  the  encyclopedists.  Tu  the  religious,  or  rather  the  anti- 
religious  tenets  of  that  sect,  they  not  only  acquiesced,  but  ac- 
quiesced with  the  utmost  cordiality,  Beseriing  the  altar,  they  ral* 
lied  round  the  throne;  and  seem  to  have  imagined  that  the  civil 
establishment  would  be  cheaply  saved  at  the  expense  of  the  eccle- 
siastical, lu  the  war  of  extirpation  ^\htch  wan  waged  against  the 
Christian  faith,  tliey  were  not  content  with  neutrality.  They  joined 
the  cry  of  the  assailants,  and  even  cheered  ihcm  on  to  the  prej, 
under  the  vain  hope  of  luring  the  dogs  of  havock  from  the  spoils  of 
the  state  by  glultuij;  them  with  those  of  the  church.  The  wisdom 
of  this  conduct  has  been  sufht'tently  ascertained  by  the  event ;  hut 
that  the  real  aristocraticai  party  was  us  hostile  to  the  religious 
creed  of  the  Christian  church  as  it  was  to  the  political  creed  of. 
the  pkihmpfiers,  in  a  truth  crilablblicd  by  the  mternal  history  of 
France  during  the  lust  century.  It  is  a  truth  also  of  which  v»riuuA 
illustrations  are  siip})lied  by  these  Ittters,  Through  the  Avhole 
tenor  of  Madame  du  DefFand's  remarks  on  the  maxims  of  Voltaire, 
the  discrimitmtion  to  which  we  have  alluded  prevails;  and  tliougb 
we  are  not  so  ignorant  as  to  identify  the  oeconomists  w  ith  the  eii* 
cyclopedists,  it  is  to  the  same  eaprk  du  corps  that  we  attribute  the 
bitterness  with  which  the  woman  who  echoes  back  the  impietic% 
of  Voltaire  calumniates  the  enlightened  patriotism  of  Turgot, 

As  Madame  du  Deffand  lived  in  the  most  brilliant  citrle  m 
Paris,  she  had  opportunities  to  judge  of  all  ^hc  pcr^oiu  of  rauk 
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find  character  who  flocked  to  that  metropolis.  Her  opinions  on 
these  distinguished  strangers,  of  whom  the  greater  nnmber  have 
since  that  period  acquired,  by  means  more  or  less  creditable,  some 
celebrity,  form  the  most  interesting  part  of  these  volumes. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  two  last  of  the  Bourbons,  France  was 
Jioooured  by  the  presence  of  several  royal  visitors.  Of  these  the 
.£rst  in  order  was  the  King  of  Denmark,  Christian  the  Second. 
He  was  received  wiih  all  the  distinctions  of  majesty,  and  obtained 
considerable  popularity  both  with  the  king  and  die  people,  [t  ap- 
pears however  that  the  peculiarities  of  his  disposition  were  even  at 
that  time  apt  to  betray  themselves.  In  the  following  amusing 
anecdote  we  see  the  symptoms  of  that  constitutional  defect  which 
afterwards  led  to  more  serious  follies. 

*  3^  maje5t6  Danoise  a  jete  d'abord  tout  son  feu  ;  excepte  quelques 
Jouanges  qu'il  donne  de  terns  en  terns  k  Voltaire  et  au  feu  prfeident  de 

.  Montesquieu,'  il  ne  dit  rien  qu  on  puisse  repeter ;  tous  les  ^loges  qu'on 
.  peut  faire  de  lui  consistent  h.  n'avoir  rien  dit,  ni  rien  fait  de  ridicule  et 
-de  mal  k  propos ;  il  est,  dit-on,  comme  une  figure  de  cire ;  on  croiroit 
quil  ne.voit  ni  n'entend ;  il  n'a  point  paru  sensible  h.  aucune  des  f^tes 
qu'on  lui  a  donn^es;  quand,  au  spectacle,  le  parterre  applaudit^  il  bat 
des  mains.    A  Chantiily  on  representa.le  SUpke;  I'acteur  qui  chanta 
Vous  Stes  Roi,  jeune  et  cbarmaut, 
£c  vous  doutez  qu'oa  vous  adure,  &c. 

se  touma  vers  lui.  Tout  le  inonde  battit  des  mains,  et  lui  avec  les 
autres:  deia  on  a  jug6  qu'il  itoit  imbecille.  Je  suspends  mon  juge- 
mant,  je  crois  que  c'est  un  enfant  fatigu^,  eimuye  et  etourdi  de  tout  ce 
qu'on  lui  &it  voir  et  entendre.  11  part  apr6s  deraain,  et  j'esp^re  que 
nous  n'en  entendrons  plus  parler,  11  y  auroit  de  quoi  faire  deS  volumes 
des  vers  qu'on  a  faits  pour  lui,  tous  plus  plats  et  plus  mauvais  les  unt 
jque  les  autres/  vol.  i.  pp.  277 — 8. 

Christian  was  followed,  after  a  long  interval,  by  a  genius  of  a 
higher  order,  Gustavus  the  Third  of  Sweden.  Ou  the  graces  and 
ao^able  qualities  of  this  monarch,  whose  unconquerable  spirit  made 
him  at  one  time  the  hope  of  Europe,  Madame  du  DefTand  enlarges 
with  much  warmth  of  praise.  To  these  sovereigns  succeeded  the 
Bqnperor  Joseph,  who  was  equally  adinired  and  caressed. 

*  ne  parle  ici  que  de  I'empereur.  Le  hazard  me  I'a  fait  voir,  je 
sogpai  Lundi  pass6  chez  les  Necker;  j'y  arrivai  h,  neufheureset  deinie^ 
I'empereur  y  ctojt  depuis  sept  heures  un  quart,  il  avoit  ete  avec  M. 
Necker  environ  deux  heures,  apr^  lequel  tenis  il  passa  chez  Madame 
Necker  qui  avojt  chez  elle  MM.  Gibbon,  I'Abbe  de  Boismont,*  Mar-  " 
raontel,  le  lloi  dp  TAcad^raie  des  Sciences,  notre  ami  Schowaleff. 
Quand  j'entrai  dans  la  cbambre,  ii  vint  au-devant  de  moi,  et  dit  a  M. 
Necker,  presentejs-moi ;  je  fis  uue  profonde  reverence,  on  me  conduisit 


*  '  A  man  of  letters,  irboM  pulpit  elo^eqce  displeased  from  the  «ffectation  of  hii 
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imon  fauteuil;  I'empereur  voulaut  me  parler  et  ne  sachant  que  i» 
dircj  et  me  voyant  uu  sac  a  noeuds,  me  (lit :  Vous  fai tes  des  naE'uc]s.--J« 
tic  puis  faire  autre  cht^e. — CcU  n'ejnp&clie  pas  dn  penser. — Nod,  et 
SurtouE  aujouid'Iiat  que  vous  donnez  tant  a  penser,— 11  rcsta  jusqu'i 
diK  heuves  un  quart;  il  sail  tr&s-bien  notre  langue,  il  parle  facilem« 
etbien;  il  est  d'une  sjniplicite  charmantei  il  est  surpris  qu'on  s*d 
fetonne;  il  dit  que  Tttat  tiaturel  n*est  pas  d'etre  roi,  mais  d'&tre  he 
II  n'y  arieti  qu'il  ne  veuille  voir  et  connoitre;  il  aura  tout  vu  et  conn 
excepte  la  sociele  pour  laqiielle  le  terns  lui  manque,  ayant  partagc  « 
lui  qu'il  tloit  passer  ici  en  deux  emplois,  de  curieux  et  de  courdss 
il  avoit  etc  le  Jeudi  pr£ctideiit  k  racademie  dtis  sciences,  je  crois  \xna 
en  avoir  rendu  compte.  li  fut  avant-hier,  Veudredi,  a  TAcad^mie  de 
Belles  Lettres,  et  hier  h.  rAcaderoie  Franyj&iae;  il  n'a  point  voulw  £ud 
de  jaloux.  On  ignore  le  jour  de  son  depart;  je  crois  que  ce  sera  bi^ 
tot.   Sea  succfes  ici  ont  ete  fort  grands;  mais  comme  il  n'a  distingj 

Itersonne,  ceux  qui  pretendenl  h  Vhre  commencent  a  foiblir  sur  si 
iiuanges.'    Letters,  voL  iii,        26l,  262,  j 

It  woldd  gratify  us  to  enrich  our  pages  with  a  greater  variety  (j 
the  happy  portraits  which  perpeUiulIy  start  up  under  llie  pen  J 
.  Madame  du  DefTiind;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  wiiii  seleca 
iug  only  a  few  specimens,  which  jet  shew  the  touch  of  a  master.  ^ 

The  chaiacter  of  Necker  is  admirable. —  } 

*  lis  (M.  and  Madame  Necker)  ne  vous  plalsent  pas  beaucoup,  je  k 
Tois  bien;  tons  les  deux  ont  de  lesprit,  mais  surtoat  rhonime;  je  com 
viem  qu*il  lui  manque  cependaiit  uue  des  quaUtei<  qui  rond  le  phi 
agr&able,  une  certaine  factlite  qui  donne  pour  aiusi  dire  de  Tespntfl 
ceux  avec  qui  Ton  cause  j  il  n'aide  point  h  developper  ce  que  Vam 
pense,  et  I'on  est  plus  b^te  Wec  lui  que  Ton  ne  Test  tout  seul,  oti  fivcd 
d'awtres/    LetterSj  \oL  iii.  p.  1^1^  1 

*  Nothing'  (as  the  editor  has  well  observed) '  can  be  more  acciM 
rate,  nor  better  defined  than  this  accomit  of  M.  Necker  in  sacietylj 

Two  of  our  illustrious  compatriots  are  thus  depicted.  That  ■ 
suspicion  so  unworthy  aa  that  which  is  thrown  out  at  the  close  o| 
lliis  extract  should  have  eutered  hito  the  imagination  of  Madain^ 
du  Deffand,  is  extraordinary^  and  may  perhaps  lead  to  no  favouH 
able  idea  of  the  best  society  in  Paris.  i 

*  Le  Fox  compte  vous  voir,  Dites-lui  que  je  vous  ai  ocrit  beftucoul 
de  bien  de  lui.  £ti  eflet  j'en  pcnse  ^  de  t^ertains  C'gards,  il  n'a  pas  uij 
mauvais  coeur,  mais  il  n*a  nuUe  esptce  de  principes,  et  il  rr  i 
piti6  tons  ceux  qui  en  ont;  je  ne  comprends  pas  quels  stmt  >i  i 
pourravenir,  il  ne  s'enibarritssy  pas  du  leiidemain.  La  plus  tMjciuft 
pauvreiL'j  Timpossibilite  de  payer  ses  dettes,  loutft^Ui  ne  lui  fait  ricu.  J 

'  Le  Fitzpatrick  paroitroit  plus  raisonnable,  mais  IcFox  asaurcquli 
est  encore  plus  indiiifi&rcnt  que  lui  sur  ces  deux  articles;  cette  frtnuigi 
security  les  tltive,  k  ce  quails  croient,  aii-clessus  de  tous  les  liomimesJ 
Ces  deux  personnages  doivent  ^irti  bien  datigcreux  pour  tuuie  la  jcu^ 
n£«se.   Ih  ont  beaucoup  joge  ici;  surtout  le  Fitzpatnck;  il  a  bc4iuo>u|| 
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erdu.  OA  prennent-ils  de  Vargent?  c'est  lie  que  ]e  ne  toRiftTends  pal ; 
ne  saurois  ni*int&resser  Si  eux,  ce  sonE  des  t^tes  absolument  d&rang4e9, 
sails  eapferance  de  retour ;  je  n'ao rots  jamais  cru,  ai  je  «e  Tavoiscon- 
nu  par  moi-mf^me,  qu'il  pOt  y  avoir  dea  twites  c^aime  les  ieiira,  J'ai 
bien  queSque  inqaifitude  de  confier  cette  lettre  au  Fox ;  s'il  avoit  la  cu- 
itosite  de  I'ouvrir,  il  deviendroit  mon  ennemi ;  mais  je  ne  puis  me  ptr- 
suader  qu'il  soit  capable  de  celte  irifideli'le,'    LelUrSj  vol.  iii,  pp.  219, 

Voltaii-e  was  one  of  Madanie  du  Deft'and's  oldest  correspon- 
dents. The  last  volume  of  the  new  collection  oonsiiits  almost  en- 
tirely of  letters  to  him,  and  some  curious  particulars  relating  to  hia 
conduct  and  temper  are  discovered  in  the  other  letters  of  that  col- 
lection. It  is  the  fate  of  this  singular  man,  as  it  was  of  his  pEttroa 
and  rival  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  become  less  amiable  as  he  is  bet- 
ter known-  Since  his  death,  various  publications  have  appeared  of 
tte  private  writings  of  his  contemporaries;  and  they  have  invariably 
tended  to  throw  a  ishade  on  his  name.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  is 
proved  to  have  been  witliout  principle  or  sensibility, — for  on  these 
points  there  has  long  been  but  one  opinion, — but  he  is  proved  to 
have  been  completely  destitute  of  that  elevation  of  spirit,  which, 
though  nearly  allied  to  feeling  and  principle,  sometimes  survives 
the  absence  of  both.  We  believe  indeed,  that  a  reverence  for  it- 
aelf  ii  no  less  tlie  criterion  than  it  assuredly  is  one  of  the  preroga-r 
lives  of  true  genius.  But  the  base  chicanery  to  which  Voltaire 
habitually  stooped  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  vanity  or  bi» 
vengeance,  degrades  him,  if  possible,  still  more  from  the  highest 
ranks  of  intellect,  than  it  does  from  the  level  of  vulgar  honesty- 
Some  amusing  illustrations  of  this  part  of  his  disposition  may  be 
iuund  in  the  memoirs  of  his  friend  Marmontel ;  and  not  a  few  will 
occur  to  those  who  recolie«t  the  story  of  his  memoiable  residence 
1  at  the  court  of  Prussia.  The  volumes  before  lis  furnish  some  of 
I  the  same  kind,  of  which  we  shall  produce  one  in  the  woiids  of  Ma- 
dame du  Deffand;  premising,  however,  that  the  president  Henault 
was,  at  the  period  in  question,  above  eighty  years  of  age,  that  Vol- 
taire professed  a  friendship  for  him  and  occasionally  corresponded 
with  him  in  terms  of  cordiality;  and  that,  independent  of  the  natu- 
ral espieglerie  of  the  philosopher,  no  motive  can  be  as'iigned  for 
the  attack  here  described,  excepting  rage  at  a  very  eloquent  though 
respectful  remonstrance  which  the  pnE?sident  had  some  time  before 
addressed  to  him  on  his  atheistical  principles.  Even  if  the  accu- 
sation brought  against  him  should  be  unfounded ;  still  its  having 
been  detailed,  and  implicitly  believed  by  one  of  his  warmest  admi- 
rers^ is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice. 

I     ■  '  Je  ne  croit  pas  voua  avoir  conic  un  fait  o&sez  suiguUer;  il  parttt, 
il  y  a  uji  an  o\\  deux,  unc  vie  d'Henri  IV,  par  M.  de  Buri,   11  y  a  en- 
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vlron  six  raoi's  qu'il  a  pani  une  petite  brocbure  dont  la  police  a  anfie 

tK'bit,  (jtii  a  pour  litre  ;  Bjsamen  dc  la  fiomvUe  histuire  iff  Henri  IF, 
de  M.  df  Huri,  par  le  Marqtm  de  B.,,Al  y  a.  dans  cette  brochun;  me 
critique  sni&reet  aanglaiite  ttc  la  chronoloiiie  da  President ;  nous  avtuu 
6tc  occupts  pendant  quaiie  muis  a  erap^cher  qii'il  en  eut  connnissatjce; 
je  me  di  ameiier  un  M.  Castilloiine  qui  travaille  nu  journal  encjdopc* 
diqufji  pijur  obtenir  de  lui  de  ne  point  taire  rextrait  Je  ce  jietit  owvrafe; 
il  me  le  promit  et  m'a  lenu  pande*  11  y  a  six  semaines  ou  deox  moi* 
que  le  Prew (lent  re^^oit  uiie  k'tiru  de  Voltaii-e  qui  liit  parte  deccitt 
brochure  et  lui  transcrit  Tarticle  qui  le  regarde,  et  un  autre  qu«n  pfvit 
appliquer  k  uiie  person  ne  bien  cui  wide  ruble.  Nous  iilmes  bien  docoiv 
cerlC'sj  le  President  ne  fut  point  auasi  troublC'  que  nous  rHpprchendioiH. 
II  fit  line  vt'ponse  fort  sage;  Voltaire  lui  a  rycrit  trois  tettres  depuie  cette 
pferaifere;  il  veut  alisoUment  qu'il  reponde,  et  comtne  le  Prcistilem 
persiste  k  lie  le  vouloir  pas,  il  lui  offre  de  repondrc  pour  lui ;  le  Prfai- 
detii  y  ccnsent  puurvu  que  Voltaire  y  mette  son  nom.  Voltaire  lui  a 
d'abord  dit  qu'il  cmyoit  que  I'autcur  de  celte  critique  e tot t  lu  Beau- 
mellc;  depi»is  it  hii  a  dit  que  c't-toit  un  Marquis  de  lk'le!5tad»  lequel 
fie  sait  tli  lirt-  ni  icrire ;  ce  n'est  ni  I'uti  ni  Vautre,  on  en  est  sflr ;  mais 
savez-vous  qui  on  soupcoiine  avec  juste  mtmn  ?  Vollaire*  mii,  Voltirtrc 
liii-mL'ine,  C'est  de  cela  qu*on  peut  dire,  cela  est  ine^ahle.  Ob!  trm 
les  honames  j^otit  fou*  ou  laechaus,  et  le  plus  grutid  iiombre  est  Toii  ct 
I'autre/  Letters,  vol,    p.  2/4,  275, 

We  miglit  extend  this  part  of  our  subject  by  citing  some  oh* 
Bcrvations,  which,  for  justness  of  thought  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  deserve  to  be  enrolled  atnoiig  the  iHHsims  of  the  moal 
practised  observers  of  maiikiiid :  and  to  them  might  be  »dded  spe- 
cimen*! of  pi  ay  fulness  of  wit  and  ntiturul  pleasantry;  hut  we  prefer 
giving  admission  to  the  follovviiif^  example  of  inimitable  naT%'et6. 

'  Je  pense  qiielqut-fols  an  genre  d'usprit  que  la  nature  m'a  donno, 
?ar  Tart  n'y  a  rien  ajfJUtC*,  et  le  nonjbre  de  mt-s  aniioes  Ti'est  pa-s  assore- 
fnent  cehii  de  mes  connyissances,  Je  pense  quelqucfois  dans  mes  in- 
soinjiies  au\  ditlf'rens  jugeinens  que  Ton  porte  de  mtn;  ils  sont  presque 
tons,  faux  J  vous-niC'rae  vous  vous  y  troinpez ;  tuui  ce  que  je  concW 
sur  roonbujei,  c'est  que  j'aurai  menu  tine  vie  bien  inutile,  bien  pucfilc, 
el  que  ce  n'titoit  pas  la  peine  de  me  faire  vivre  aussi  long  terns  ;  il  y  a 
cependant  un  nombre  de  gens  qui  rue  croient  beanctmpd 'esprit,  et  ccux 

en  out  si  peu,  qu'ils  loueroient  et  appro  averment  lout  ce  que  jc 
poiirrois  dire  de  bute  et  d'absurtle.*  vol.  ill,  p.  372- 

Having  pointed  out  to  our  readers  the  more  af!:reeable  tmits  of 
Mad.  du  Demand's  character,  v  e  are  now  called  to  llie  less  wel- 
come task  of  exemplifying  some  of  its  deforniities.  'JTlie  letleif 
before  us  may  be  said  to  lay  open  not  oiJj  the  luiud,  but,  iu  some 
geuse,  the  %ery  manners  of  their  author.  It  is  easy  to  perceive, 
that  with  elegance  and  good  breeding  she  united  no  ^niall  portion 
of  coarseness  and  vulgarity.  That  she  ahoidd  possess  ibe  refine* 
pieut  ^vhich  springs  fjrom  purity  of  principle,  w  us  not  indeed  to  Ik 

expcd:cd; 
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expected;  but  it  is  somewhat  aurprisitig}  and  the  conaide ration  of 
sex  in  the  present  instance  enhances  our  surprise,  that  a  person  dis- 
tinguished in  general  by  nicely  and  trutli  of  tact,  should  yet  have 
bud  taste  enough  to  be  indelicate  and  profane.  Mr.  W'alpole  lias 
remarked  that  '  ahe  never  affected  sceplicisin  ;*  and  it  is  true  that 
in  her  correspondence  with  him  she  is  peculiarly  guarded,  and  con- 
tents her;9elf  with  a  few  facetious  allui^ions  to  the  Christian  rell^ 
gion ;  but  in  her  letters  to  the  wits  and  philosophers  of  her  own 
country,  it  is  in  vain  to  search  far  the  same  nioderation.  With 
these  gentlemen  she  evidently  pitiues  lierself  on  her  freedom  from 
prejudice,  and  labours  to  impress  then)  witli  a  conviction  of  the 
Itoundness  of  her  infidelity.  Still,  however,  we  mmt  do  her  the 
justice  to  say  that  she  is  never  so  much  below  herself  as  at  those 
times  when  slie  endeavours  to  be  humourous  on  aacred  topics. 

e  do  not  think  ourselves  obliged  to  produce  any  specimens  of  her 
efforts  in  tbis  departuit^nt  of  wit ;  neither  are  we  tempted  to  eutaige 
on  the  extreme  grossiiess  which  disgraces  s*nne  parts  of  her  coire- 
apondence.  It  may  not  howevqr  be  without  amusenient  to  men- 
tion that  among  her  many  titles  to  fame^  she  possessed  that  of  being 
a  gourmaitde.  The  cautious  of  her  friends  against  a  vice,  which  in 
her  debilitated  condition  ^vas  immediately  foUo\^'ed  by  its  punish- 
ment, were  numerous,  and  as  it  mii^ht  have  been  expected  ineffec- 
tual. Her  health  appears  to  have  suffered  materially  in  conse- 
qiit-uce  fif  this  straiij^t;  and  uufeiiiininc  propensity,  Li  oue  of  her 
letters  to  the  President  Henault  she  informs  hiui — 

'  Ces  eai)x  r^Ucment  tnc  feront  du  bien^  Ju  cmitis  seulemeiit  d« 
trop  manger  :  j  ai  toujours  un  trl?s-graini  appeilr^  et  c'esr  surtoui  If 
biKuf  que  jafme;  je  nc  saurais  SDiitfrir  poiiUirdes  et  ies  pouk'ts;  1# 
banif,  le  mrtuton,  vinlh  ce  [|ui  me  pariut  dGUcieUx,  Aujt*urdniui  je 
cmlgnais  d'avoir  trop  mange,  el  je  me  sens  rest»ii\ac  tres-tl^-gagt ;  ce 
qui  ach^ve  de  me  dt: terminer  de  prendre  demuiri  nia  ingdeciue  qu)  iie 
sera  qut;  de  deux  onces  de  nmnne.*  tome  iti,  p.  107. 

And  again, 

*  Ales  nuite  ne  sont  pas  trop  bonnes,  et  je  crois  que  c'est  que  je 
niange  uii  peu  trop:  hiur  je  me  auis  retranche  Je  hmni\  aujuuid'hui  je 
compte  reformer  la  quantiiu  de  paiiv/  tome  iiif  p.  126', 

Tins  Is  not,  we  believe,  a  common  topic  for  i^iUets-doux ;  at  least 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

W e  have  in  a  preceding  pa^re  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  love 
of  truth  which  Mad.  du  Uetfand  aft'ected,  and  ilid  iti  reality  pos- 
aesw,  was  yet  under  the  induence  of  q  more  powerful  passion — that 
of  vanit)-.  We  do  not.  as  a  proof  of  this  remark,  insist  on  llie 
flattery  with  which  she  overwhelms  her  correspondents,  TTie  ge- 
neral understanding  of  society  has  so  well  adjusted  the  real  value  of 
liimguagei  that  expressions  of  pohteness,  and  mvm  of  atiection  may 
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ube  employed  on  common  occasiong  ^vithout  the  imputation  of 
jtmcerity;  although  there  still  remain  some  forma  of  speech  whicttl 
L^e  too  sacred  for  vulgar  application,  and  which  no  mitjd  of  f(f?eliiig  | 
I  would  condescend  to  hackney  as  terms  of  unmeanhig  compliment!  I 
I  As  flattery  has  acquired  a  sort  of  prescriptive  cftrrency  in  the  inter*! 
I  Course  of  the  hmux  esprits  of  both  sexes,  we  have  certaitily  no  right  | 
I  to  quarrel  with  it  In  the  present  instance.  But  our  objection  | 
I  Mad.  du  Dtffund  is,  that  whene^'er  it  suits  her  wishes^  shv  ran  hf\ 
I  ftside  her  franknesa,  and  stoop  to  disguise  or  misrepfC'- 
I ^er  conduct  towards  Voltaire,  for  example,  furnishes  hh.,  . 
I  line  instance  of  such  duplicity.  She  had  many  opportutiitiea  6fi 
I  knowing  his  character;  and  it  appears  that  she  estimated  hint  I 
I  pretty  accurately  according  to  his  deserts.  Yet  his  approbation  wati 
I  indispensable  to  every  candidate  for  notoriety.  She  wast'  | 
I  anxious  to  be  in  his  good  graces;  and  secured  his  pab 
I  Bnwearied  adulation  and  by  a  resolute  sacrifice  of  her  favourhfrJ 
I  |»rejudicce.  I 
I  In  her  letters  to  the  philosopher  of  Femej  ahe  exhausts  eircryl 
I  term  ofentlearmentandadmii-ation.  She  assures  him  that  he  b  theJ 
1 40uly  writer  and  philosopher  of  genius  of  the  age;  that  her  alf«!C-| 
I  tion  for  him  is  extreme ;  that  she  is  his  oldest  and  most  attached  I 
I  friend;  that  she  desires  only  to  embrace  him  and  to  pass  her  last  J 
I  days  in  his  society.  Of  these  enthusiastic  expressions,  which  \irerel 
I  repaid  by  corresponding  tokens  of  bencvolencey  the  sincerity  may! 
I  be  ascertained  by  adverting  to  the  circumstance,  tliat-when  Voltairel 
I  came  to  Paris,  these  devoted  friends  had  only  three  interviews^  and  ! 
I  that  hig  death  is  tlius  incidentally  noticed  at  llie  close  of  a  long  tetter.  I 
I  *  Vraiment  j'oubliois  un  fait  importatit,  c'est  que  Voltaire  est  mort,! 
I  on  ne  sait  ni  I'helire,  ni  \e  jour,  il  y  en  a  qui  disent  que  ce  fut  hier»  J 
I  d'antres  avant-hier.  L'obscurite  qu*i]  y  a  sur  cet  evcnesient  vient,  i\ 
I  *ce  qu'on  dit,  que  I'oa  ne  sait  ce  que  1  on  fera  tie  son  corps ;  le  Cuf6 
I  St.  Sulpicc  ne  veiit  point  le  recevoir;  I'enverra-t-on  k  Fernty?  II  e^tM 
I  «x communis  par  I'Evi^que  dans  le  diocuse  duqucl  es=t  Ft-rney,  II  est! 
E  tnort  d  un  excus  d'opiiim  qit'jl  a  pris  pour  calmer  les  douleure  de 
I  strangurie,  et  j'ajouterois  d'uu  exefes  de  gloirc,  qui  a  Irup  sccoue  a\ 
I  foible  machine.'  voL  iiip  p,  356\  J 

I  On  a  comparison  of  her  letters  to  Voltaire  with  those  to  Mr, J 
I  Walpnle,  we  are  struck  \vilh  some  carious  discrepancies  of  upintonJ 
I  on  the  same  topics.  To  Walpole  she  always  wrote  witli  sincerity  J 
Lto  Voltaire  often  with  finesse  and  management.  '  ] 

i  In  the  letters  to  Mr.  Walpole,  M.Turgot  is  '  un  fou,*  *  aussij 
I  ^extravagant  et  presomptueux  qu'il  e^t  possible  do  Tetre  '  dentld 
I'de  lumi^res;'  '  un  homme  qui  n*a  pas  le  senscommun,  qui  ne  toy  J 
l»  ant  pas  plus  loin  que  sou  ncz,  croit  tout  voir,  tout  comprendre  fj 
^d'un  orgueil  et  d*mi  dedain  ^  hite  rire *  un  sot  animal/  tJ 
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Voltaire  the  same  personage  becomes  '  un  homme  d'esprk,  maU 
<]ui  n'est  pas  absolument  de  votre  genre/ 

Of  the  t  Laws  of  Minos,*  a  play  written  by  Voltaire  in  his  old 
age,  she  says  to  Mr.  Walpole ; 

*  Hier  an  soir  j'eus  assez  de  monde  a^ouper;  le  Kain,  k  la  pri^re. 
de.  Voltaire,  vint  nous  faire  la  lecture  ties  Loix  de  Minos.  Ah  !  je  fus 
bien  confirmee  que  la  vieillesse  ne  fait  que  des  eflorts  irapuissans  ;  le 
tems  de  ptoduire  est  pass^,  il  ne  faut  plus  penser  k  augmenler  sa  repu- 
tation, el  pour  ne  la  point  diminuer,  il  ne  falitplus  faire  parler  desoi. 
Je  suis  bien  tromp&e  si  cette  pibce  a  le  molndte  succfes;  il  ya  cepen- 
dant  qtielques  beaux  vers.  Des  quelle  sefa  imprimee  je  vous  I'enver- 
rai.  On  ne  peut  refuser  a  Voltaire  la  curiosit6  de  le  lire,  tant  pis 
ppur  lui  s'il  s'expose  h  la  critique.  Son  exemple  doit  servir  de  lefon 
uoh-seulement  aux  gens  k  talens,  mais  k  tout  le  monde  en  g6n6ral.  On  \ 
ne  doit  plus  dans  la  vieillesse  pretendre  k  aucun  applaudissement,  il 
ikut  consentir  k  I'oubli,  et  le  consentement  qu*on  y  donne  de  bonne 
gr^  peut  du  moins  mettre  k  Tabri  du  mcpris.'  vol.  ii,  pp.  378,  379. 

To  Voltaire  she  observes  on  the  same  production. 

*  J'ai  tout  entendu,  mon  cher  Voltaire,  et  je  voiis  en  dois  des  remer- 
cimens  infinis.  Je  doute  que  les  morts  soient  aussi.  contens  de  vous- 
que  le  sont  les  vivans.    Horace  rougira  (si  tant  est  que  les  ombres  rou- 

.  gissent)  de  se  voir  surpasses  et  Minos  de  se  voir  si  bien  juge,  et  d'etre 
force  d^avouer  qu^il  devroft  subir  les  punitions  auxquelles  il  condamne 
des  gens  moins  coupables  que  lui.  Asterie  est  tres-int^ressante.  Le 
Roi  reprcsente  trcs-bien  Gustave  III ;  c^est  en  faire  un  grand  61oge. 
Sans  doute  j^aime  ce  Gustave,  j'ai  eu  le  bonheur  de  le  connottre  pen- 
dant son  scjour  ici.  Je  puis  vous  assurer  qu'il  est  aussi  aimable  dans 
Ia  80ciet6,  qu'il  est  grand  et  respectable  k  la  t6te  de  la  chose  publique. 
C'est  le  heros  que  vous  devez  celebrer  et  peindre ;  il  n'y  aura  point 
d'ombre  au  tableau.'  vol.  iv,  pages  19O,  Ipl. 
After  these  remarks  she  gravely  adds, 

*  En  v6rit6,  mon  cher  Voltaire,  vous  n'avez  que  trente  ans.  Si  c'est 
grdce  k  qui  vous  savez,  que  vous  ne  vieillis&ez  pas,  vous  vGrifiez  bien  le 
proverbe:  oignez  vilainf  S^c.  Sfc'  vol.  iv,  page  191. 

And  again — 

*  Cessez  done  d'^crire,  si  vous  voulez  nous  persuader  que  c'est  votre  age 
qui  vous  emp^che  de  venir ;  vous  avez  quarante  ans  moins  que  moi,  et 
j  ai  bien  cette  ann^e  k  Chanteloup.  Quand  I'dme  est  aussi  jeune 
que  Test  la  v6tre,.le  corps  s'en  ressent;  vous  n'avez  aucune  incommo- 
dit^  positive.'  vol.  iv^  page  191. 

But  the  most  unjustifiable  example  of  her  complaisance  occurs 
in  respect  to  the  letters  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  passed  be- 
tween Mr.  Walpole  and  Voltaire  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
French  and  English  drama.  Voltaire  was  anxious  to  draw  out 
this  correspondence  into  a  r^lar  controversy ;  a  design  which 
was  successfully  eluded  by  his  antagonist.    Madame  du  OcfTand 
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was  perfectly  aware  that  Mr.  Walpole,  nliliotigh  he  had  declined 
any  farther  discuWion,  remamed  ui!*iliakeii  in  his  opinions;  yet  in 
noticing  one  of  the  letters  written  by  Voltaire  on  this  occasion,  she 
liius  complimenfci  away  the  good  sense  and  crilicu!  sagacity  of  her 
best  friend. 

*  Ah !  j'ai  un  tt&ine  pour  vous  ecrire ;  j  ai  entre  roes  roams  la  copi« 
de  vutre  lettre  a  M.  VValpole.  C'esturi  c!ief-d'«uvre  ilc  ^061,  de  lion 
sens,  fVesprit,  d'cloqnence,  de  politesse,  etc.  etc.  Je  ne  sub  pas  ctun- 
nee  des  rt-vulutions  qne  vous  faites  dans  tons  les  esprits.  J*;  ne  vous 
parlerai  plus  de  la.  Bletterie,  j'aurois  vouiu  que  vous  n'trn  uusiiez  pfls 
parlv.    Quel  mal  pcut-il  vous  faim? 

N^i  rainistre  du  Dicu  qu'cii  ce  temple  on  adore* 
Vou«  en  etes  quitte  ci  bon  marchc  ;  ah  !  qu'il  vous  serai  t  ass6  de  mt- 
priser  vm  critiques,  qu'est-ce  qui  Ics  ecoutef 

*  Je  suis  am  comble  de  ma  joie,  je  vtens  de  recewir  pour  bouquet  d« 
ma  fGle  Jes  bept  prcmitrs  voliii»es  de  voire  der^^^^^e  iditioa ;  je  ni'en 
suis  fait  lire  les  tables.  Tous  vos  ouvragcs  semat-ils  compris  dans  k 
suite?  Je  ne  reus  que  cettt:  beult;  tccture,  etle  Journal  Eticyciopetli- 
cpic,  pour  avoir  connoiiisance  des  autres  livres,  bien  detcrminte  a  n'co 
lire  uucun  entiurement.  C'est  Mad.  de  Luxembourg  qui  ju'a  fait  ce 
beau  prt'sent  ,;  je  ne  vois,  je  n*aime  que  ceux  qui  vous  admircni.  M. 
de  Walpole  est  bieu  convert  i  ;  il  tiiut  tni  pardonner  ses  erreurs  passfes. 
L'orgueil  national  est  grand  dans  les  Anghns,  ib  ont  de  )a  peine  k  mm 
accorder  la  suixTiurltt  dans  les  chuses  de  "jotlt,  Hindis  que  san5  vous, 
nous  reconnoitrions  en  eux  toute  supt-rioritc  dans  les  choses  de  r«i8on-> 
nement'  vol,  iv,  page  9f)  to  101. 

On  the  e^kpression  *  bien  convertij  Mr.  Walpolv  very  good  la- 
turcdly  observes  in  a  note, 

*  L'amitie  de  Mad.  du  DetFand  pf^ur  mni  Uu  dictoit  cette  exprtasion, 
qu'assurt'nient  je  n'ai  jamais  autorisL't'.  J'avoia  rompu  tout  coiiunerrc 
avcc  Vohuire,  itidignc  de  scfi  metisougcs  et  de  ses  bassebscs,*  v*  iv,  p.  100. 

Tlie  most  remarkahle  feature,  however,  of  Madame  du  Deflkud^s. 
luiiidf  m  her  want  of  feeling.    The  impression  which  cannot  fu'd 
to  be  produced  by  her  own  representations  corresponds  with  the 
terms  in  which  she  ig  described  by  La  Harpt:  *  II  ttuit  difficil* 
avoir  nioin.s  de  sensibiliti^  et  plus  d'ef^oisme/  1 

In  the  choice  of  her  friejids  slie  was  induenced  entirely  by  ci*  ' 
price ;  and  during  the  crisis  of  her  friendship  the  pow  ers  of  laii-  ' 
giiage  seemed  to  sink  under  its  vthc  tnencc.    Yet  it  required  00 
extraordinary  event  to  convert  theite  transports  of  love  into  bitter 
resentment*    The  most  trivial  circumstance,  if  it  tended  to  eclipse- 
her  prtitemions,  or  to  thwart  her  reigning  passion,  eflFaced  the  at- 
tachmeut  of  years,  and  substituted  in  iis  »tead  liie  most  tmplacuble* 
rancour. 

At  one  period  of  her  lite,  she  felt  as  slacere  m  affection  for" 
Mademoiseik  Lcspioasse  as  she  \^  as  c»piible.of  entertaining,  lliey 
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quarrelled  and  separated ;  and  frani  that  moment  there  ticems  to 
liuve  been  treasured  up  in  the  breust  of  Madame  du  Deffand,  • 
hatred  which  eveu  the  sorro\^;i  and  sufferings  of  its  object  had  no 
charm  to  mitigate.    However  justly  she  might  in  the  first  iDEtanc^ 
have  been  exasperated,  it  was  at  least  to  he  hoped  thst  the  dvatU 
of  Iier  rival  might  have  restored  sonic  of  those  first  impression^  \ 
which  had  been  cast  into  shade  by  mutual  jealousy  and  ii]i^coti<t  i 
duct.    Wheu  she  heard  of  that  event,  she  exclaimed,  according  to 
La  Harpe,  *  elle  aurait  bieu  tlfi  mourir  quinze  ans  plutot;  je  n'au-  j 
rais  paa  perdu  d'Alembert/    The  manner  in  which  she  announces 
it  to  Mr.  Waipole  is  in  the  same  cast, 

*  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  est  morte  cette  nuit,  k  deux  heurea 
apr^*  miriuit,  e'auroit  otii  pour  moi  autrefois  un  6v6tiemeat)  aujourd'hui, 
ce  ii'est  den  du  tout/  vol,  iii,  page  149- 

•  From  this  time  Madame  du  Deffaiid  never  alludes  to  her  with- 
out some  expression  of  contempt  or  anger ;  generally  stiling  her 

*  la  demoiselle,'  or  *  la  muse  de  rencyclopedie.*  It  is  well  known 
that  the  philosophers  were  involved  in  the  quarrel  between  these 
ladies.  To  the  infinite  mortification  of  Madame  du  Deffaudj  Iier 
two  principal  friends,  the  President  Ilenauit  and  D'Alemhert, 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Mademoiselle  Lespinasse.  This 
preference  she  never  forgave.  Mtrmontel  relates,  that,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  ruptnre^  she  imperiously  proposed  to  D'Alembert  the  • 
alternative  of  breaking  with  Mademoiselle  Lcspinasse  or  nvith  her- 
self. He,  without  hesitation,  resigned  himself  to  his  young  friend; 
and  incurred,  by  that  act,  the  inexorable  hatred  of  her  v\  horn  he  •  j 

*  had  quitted ;  a  hatred  wliich,  among  various  efforts  of  vengeance, 
I  vented  itself  in  sarcastic  criticisms  on  his  style  as  an  author. 

ITie  President  H^tuiult  had  been  for  many  years  the  favoured 
I  lover  of  Madame  du  Deffand ;  but  he  too  was,  in  evil  hour,  so 
f  duced  by  the  attractions  of  Mademoiselle  Lespinasse ;  and  even 
proceeded  to  request  her  hand  in  marriage.  This  conduct,  as  it 
might  have  been  expected,  excited  liie  indignation  while  it  cooled 
the  affection  of  his  former  mistress  ;  and  subaequcutly  to  tliis  pe- 
riod, the  intercourse  between  the  lovers  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
temper  xvell  adapted  to  the  great  age  of  the  respective  parlies. 
His  death  is  thus  recorded — 

*  Le  President  mourut  hier  Ji  sept  heures  da  maiiii,  jel'ftvois  jug6  k. 
Vagnnie  dCs  !e  MercrLth;  il  n'avoit  ce  jour-li,  ni  n'a  eu  depuis  ni 
souflVances  ni  coniioissance,  jamais  fin  n'a«t&  plus  douce,  i!  s'est  6teint, 
J'avois  taut  de  preuves  de  son  peu  d'atniti^,  que  je  crois  n'avoir  perdu 
qu'uhe  cunuoissauce ;  cepenilant,  conime  cette  connoisisance  tiloit  fort 
anciennc,  et  que  tout,  le  irtonije  nous  croyoit  intimes  (fxccpte  peu  de 
personnes  qui  savent  quelqucii-uiis  dessujets  dont  j'avois  a  me  plaiodre.) 
Je  reyois  dea  complimens  de  toute  part.'  Letters,  vol.  ii,  p.  109,  110. 
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Tlie  only  person  of  licr  own  nation  whom,  after  many  years  of 
intimacy,  she  did  not  dismiss  from  her  regard,  was  Mr.  PcHit  de 
Veyle ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  merit  of  this  single  excep- 
tion is  not  a  little  abated  by  the  character  of  the  man  in  whost 
behalf  it  was  made.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  being  less  amiable 
or  less  respecftable  than  Mr.  Pont  de  Veyle.  We  cannot  afford 
room  for  the  description  v  hich  Mr.  Walpole  has  given  of  him ; 
but  it  is  enough  to  obscr%-c  that  with  many  singularities  and  much 
talent,  he  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  indifference  and  his  want 
of  sensibility.  The  President  Henault  describes  him  as  one  '  qui 
v'amuse  du  tout  et  ii'aime  rien.*  This  gentleman  however  was  to 
the  dav  of  his  death  the  companion  of  Madame  du  Deffand.  In 
Ae  *  Kotice  Historique/  prefixed  to  the  '  Correspondance  in6- 
dite,'  a  dialogue  is  given  v  Inch  sufficiently  paints  the  two  friends. 

*  Pont-de-Fet/let  lui  dit-clle  \ni  jour,  depvis  gve  nous  sommes  Olmt,  il 
a  Jamais  cu  vn  huage  dans  voire  liaison, — Non^  madame. — N*ai-ct 

ptuparce  que  nous  ne  nous  aimons  guiresplus  run  quel'autref — Cela  fad 
kiem  itrCf  madame.*  p4«ge  xvi. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  this  attached  friend,  Madame  du 
Defiand  went  to  a  large  assembly ;  and  when  the  company  con- 
doled  with  her  on  her  \o»Sf  she  replied,  helas !  il  est  mort  ce  soir 
isix  heures,  sans  cela  vous  ue  me  verriez  pas  ici.  La  Harpe,  who 
assures  us  that  he  was  present  m  hen  this  scene  took  place,  adds  *  et 
die  soupa  comme  u  sou  ordinaire,  c'est  k  dire  fort  bien,  car  elle 
^tait  tr^s  ^ourmande.'  It  khould  be  observed  however  tiiat  this 
anecdote  is  in  its  circumstances  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  ac- 
count whicli  Madame  du  Deffand  herself  gives  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pont  de  Veyle.  The  terms  in  which  she  there  laments  this  mis- 
fortune, are  indeed  rather  more  impassioned  than  those  which  she 
commonly  employs  on  such  occasions ;  yet  they  have  about  them 
a  coldness  and  an  air  of  disquisition  which  are  very  dift'erent  from 
the  tone  of  deep  sonow.  We  sliould  williugly  insert  the  account 
we  allude  to ;  but  prefer  giving  our  readers  a  sketch  of  the  ttatf 
of  her  feelings  some  time  after  the  event  happened. 

*  J  ai  perdu  men  dernier  ami  eu  perdant  Pontdeveyle,  il  n'6toit  point 
aimable,  j'en  conviens,  mais  je  le  voyois  tous  Ics  jours ;  il  etoit  de  bon 
conseil,  je  lui  (itoh  necussaire,  et  ii  me  1  utoit  aussi.  Aujouni'hui  je 
ne  tiens  a  rien,  ju  n'iii  que  ma  valeur  intrinsuque,  et  c'est  6tre  reduitc  4 
moins  que  rien.*  LettcrSy  vol.  iii,  page  378. 

In  appreciatin>j;  this  part  of  Madame  du  Deffand's  character 
much  midoubtedly  umst  be  attributed  to  the  origiual  temperament 
of  her  mind.  She  was  cimstitutionally  selfish  and  cold.  But  it 
appears  to  us,  that  this  habit  of  selfishness  was  made  inveterate  by 
her  want  of  principle,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  she  wa«  placed.   Defect  of  priocipie  ia  110  less  fatal  to  the 
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tenntive,  than  to  die  intellectual  parts  of  man.  The  heart  which 
has  never  been  taught  to  swell  at  some  high  motive,  will 
yield  to  ignoble  impulses.  Its  powers  will  be  tiius  enervated, 
while  its  propensities  are  debased ;  and  habitual  debasement  (for 
let  it  be  recollected  we  do  not  speak  here  of  a  temporary  derelic- 
tion of  principle)  cannot  consist  with  tlie  mdulgence  of  any  pro- 
found emotions.  It  is  a  wise  provision  of  our  nature,  which  has 
united  the  higher  faculties  of  the  heart  and  the  understanding  by  so 
many  common  ties ;  and  has  established  a  sympathy  between  that 
which  is  elevated  iu  morals  and  that  which  is  enei^etic  in  passion. 

The  ill  effects,  however,  which  are  apt  to  result  from  an  absence 
of  principle,  may  yet,  as  daily  experience  proves,  be  counteracted 
by  the  opei^tion  of  circumstances.  There  are  fnany  situaitions, 
which  habitually  invite  the  exercise  of  tlie  amiable  affections;  and 
in  which,  by  consequence,  those  affections,  even  uncontrouled  by 
•any  decided  moral  influence,  may  be  maintained  in  purity  and 
vigour.  Thus  a  life  passed  in  retirement,  where  the  feelings  are 
not  broken  by  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  or  in  familiar  intercourse 
with  romantic  scenery,  or  in  the  bosom  of  domestic  happiness, 
cannot  fail  under  every  supposition,  to  cherish  the  better  inclina- 
tions of  the  heart.  It  is  indeed  the  praise  of  the  domestic  relations, 
that  they  have  the  power  not  only  to  protect  the  feelings  while  yet 
unsullied,  but  also  to  reclaim  them  when  vitiated,  and  to  revive 
them  when  weakened :  not  only  to  preserve  the  vestal  flame,  but, 
if  it  be  quenched,  to  rekindle  it  by  an  setherial  influence.  In  this 
point  of  view  the  institution  of  marriage  is  peculiarly  striking,  be- 
cause it  tends  more  directly  than  any  odier  cause,  to  concenter  and 
purify  the  affections  if  deadened  by  vice,  or  frittered  away  by  frivo- 
lity. It  calls  up  the  neglected  or  abused  energies  of  nature ;  and 
"Winning  them  to  exertion  by  the  charm  of  attractions  whose  force 
is  in  tenderness,  teaches  them  to  spread  and  luxuriate  round  the 
circle  of  the  domestic  duties.  It  acts  therefore  as  an  internal 
principle  of  renovation,  to  keep  society  from  rapid  degeneracy. 
Operating,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  by  the  mere  movement 
of  the  machine,  it  corrects  and  rectifies  the  moral  tone  ^  and  thus, 
in  point  of  virtuous  sensations,  brings  back  every  successive  gene- 
ration to  the  standard  of  the  preceding. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  a  glance  at  the  disadvantages 
to  which  Madame  du  Deffaiid  was  exposed.  As  her  want  of  feeling  was 
not  supplied  by  principle,  neither  was  ler  want  of  principle  compen- 
sated nor  even  neutralised  by  any  fortunate  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances. The  career  of  her  life  m  us  such  as  almostto  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  a  return  to  a  better  system.  I'Vom  the  restraints  of  a  cloister 
she  was^early  tramferred  tothe  excesses  of  a  profligate  metropolis,  and 
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a  court  still  more  profligate.  Yielding  to  the  torrent,  slic  abandoned 
herself  to  Oie  reiguing  vices  j  and  was  not  more  celebrated  anioiig 
the  witty  for  wit,  than  aaiong  tlic  gay  for  dissipatioii,  and  tlie  pro- 
fane for  impiety.  From  this  state  of  ruin  she  riii|»lu  have  been 
rescued  by  a  happy  man  iage ;  but  here  too  her  evil  genius  iutef- 
fered.  According  to  the  fashion  among  the  higher  circles  b 
France,  in  the  disposal  of  her  hand  tlie  wishes  of  her  relations  alone 
were  considted;  and  the  consequences  M  et  e  such  as  might  have  been 
prophesied  J  diBhonour  to  tier  husbund  and  disgrace  tu  UerscJf.  She 
pursued  >vi£h  increased  ardour  tlie  pleasures  which  had  aJrea4y 
betrayed  her  reputation;  md  at  length  by  the  shameless  CHpriciou«- 
ness  of  her  gallantrieg,  revoked  even  the  indidgent  luoraiity  of  a 
Parisian  public.  ITius  situated,  with  a  husband  whom  she  de- 
sptsedj  and  at  length  renounced^  and  without  children^  she  had  uot 
even  a  fair  chance  of  being  recalled  to  goodnesis  by  the  vl^iitinga  of 
a  pure  and  tender  sentimeut-  It  is  therefore  fur  from  surprising, 
that  i^he  should  have  finally  suuk  into  that  utter  hcurtlefisneiis,  from 
wliich  at  a  later  period  she  in  vain  endeavoured  to  rouse  berself. 
At  the  later  period  here  alluded  to,  she  felt,  as  we  have  aJready  re- 
marked, the  Mant  of  some  fixed  and  sublime  object  of  atlcntion; 
and  how  painfully  she  felt  it,  may  be  gatlierea  from  her  letters, 
wliich  abound  with  traits  like  the  following:  'Copendatit  il  almc, 
et  quoique  ce  ne  soit  qu'une  poupee,  cela  vaut  niieux  f^ut  d'avoir 
I'anie  vide,  De  tout  ce  qti'oii  rencontre,  on  ne  trouve  nen  auqucl 
on  puisse  s^'altacher.'  She  was  conscious  that  the  enuiu,  by  which 
^he  was  tormented,  sprung  from  the  '  besom  dea'attachcrj'  aod  under 
this  consciousness,  she  determined,  when  the  resources  of  liealdl 
nitd  beauty  had  failed,  to  take  refuge  in  the  exercise  of  the  affec- 
tions. It  was  certainly  most  wise  and  natural  for  her  irt  the  midst  of 
solitude  and  privation,  to  wish  for  some  companion ;  *  c'est  toujours 
(it  is  thus  she  explains  her  motives^  *un  bien,  d'etre  le  principal 
objct  de  quelt^u'un,  nen  n*est  pis  que  Tindifference  active  el  paa- 
Bive,  c'est-u-dire»  celle  qui  est  en  nous,  et  celle  qu  on  trouve  aam 
les  autres.' — vol,  iii,  p.  4"Q, 

The  first  object  of  her  choice  was  the  lady  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned,  Mademoiselle  Lespinaase.  ^Flie  history  of  the 
connection  between  these  singidar  women,  and  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  its  dissolution,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat,  nor  should  wc 
much  covet  the  task  of  recording  the  commotions  excited  among 
the  wise  and  learned  of  France,  by  the  wranglings  of  a  superaniui* 
ated  coquette  and  a  delirious  sentimentalist.  The  result,  however^ 
of  a  union  w  hich  commenced  under  flattering  auspices,  goes  f«r  to 
prove  that  Madame  du  Dt'ffand  was  incapable  of  being  seriously 
attached.    Four  yesna  paii£»ed  in  receiving  good  oBiccs  at  the  bauds 
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ftf  a  periion,  anxious,  for  n  time  at  least,  to  coucil  iate  her  regard^  mid 
peculiarly  gifted  willi  tlie  taient  of  attaching,  were  insufficient  to 
rectify  tlie  jielfishuess  of  that  impassive  mind,  in  the  species  of 
good-wili  which  .she  professed  towards  her  companion,  there  was  no 
infusion  of  any  sentiment  distinct  from  a  supreme  reference  to  her 
own  comfort.  This  was  the  object  in  whicli  all  Iier  loves  and 
friendships  terminated ;  and  independently  of  tliis  object,  she  was, 
insensible  alike  to  joy  or  sorrow.  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
delinquencies  of  Mademoiselle  Lespioasae,  the  original  cause  of 
the  rupture  is  to  be  found  ia  the  ungoveniable  self-love  of  her  pra^ 
tectress.  ' 

The  year  subsequent  to  that  which  thus  separated  her  froiuf 
Mademoiselle  Lespinasse,  iutrodiiced  Iwr  to  IVIr.  W'alpole.  At 
the  intimacy  which  followcfi  this  introduction,  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  feature!^  in  her  history,  it  has  excited  no  little 
curiosity  and  discussion,  it  is  indeed  a  fair  problem  to  decide,  hoW" 
far  in  her  mind  a  softer  sentinjciU  was  mixed  with  that  of  friendship. 
We  shall  here  avail  ourselves  of  the  language  of  tlie  editor  of  the 
*ijetters  of  Madame  du  Defl'and  to  Mr.  Horace  ^\'alpole.* 

*  i\t  the  cfimmcticPinC'nt  of  Mr.  WtJpole's  acquaintance  with  Madame 
du  Defiknd  he  was  near  fifty,  and  she  iibovr  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
entirely  blind.    Slie  had  itlreaUy  long  passed  the  hrs£  epoch  in  the  life  of' 
a  Frenchwoman,  tliat  of  gtiUtiniry,  and  had  aa  long  been  established  as  a . 
Ifcl'-ftp/tt and  it  Ih  to  be  rcnictnhfred  chat  in  the  anti-re vnJuiionary  world 
■of  Paris  these  optichas  in  lite  were  as  determined, and  as  strictly  obgervcd, 
as  the  changes  of  dress  «n  a  purticular  day  of  the  difticrcnt  seasons  j  and 
that  a  woman  endeavouring  to  attract  lovers  after  she  had  ceased  to  be 
galaste,  would  ha\'c  bef  n  nut  less  ridiculous  than  her  wearing  velvet  wlten 
aU  the  rest  of  the  world  were  in  dcmi-sainami,    Madame  du  Defliind, 
therefore,  old  and  blind,  had  no  more  idea  of  attaching  Mr.  Walpolo  to 
''Iter  as  a  lover,  than  she  had  of  die  posiibility  of  any  one  suspecting  her 
of  such  an  intention;  and  indidi^cd  her  lively  feehngs,  and  the  violent 
fancy  she  had  taken  for  ht^  conversation  and  character^  in  every  expres- 
sion of  admiration  and  altiichment,  which  she  really  felt,  and  which  she 
^ever  supposed  capable  of  niisintt'rpretatiou.    By  himself  thoy  were  not 
ttiisinterpreted;  but  he  seems  to  have  liad  t  vtr  bi'fore  his  eyes  a  very  un- 
Jiecessary  dread  of  their  being  f>o  by  others — a  fear  lest  Madiime  du 
J)cflUn<rs  extreme  paniality  and  higti  opinion  should  expose  luai  to  sus- 
picions of  entertaining  the  same  opinion  of  himsi^f,  or  of  its  Icadijiir  her 
tcj  some  oKtravagant  nuirk  of  iLttacbincnt ;  and  all  this  he  persuaded 
^imself,  was  to  be  exposed  in  their  letters  to  all  the  clerks  of  the  Poat- 
-ofKce  id  Paris,  and  all  the  idlers  at  Wrsailles/ 

In  addition  to  these  judicious  observations,  it  may  be  suggested^ 
that  the  situation  of  Niudame  du  Defifand,  and  the  compkxion  of 
lier  mind,  were  such  at  the  period  in  queslifui,  as  to  account,  in  a 
great  measure,  for  the  impetuosity  with  which  she  grasped  at  the 
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friendship  of  Mr.  Walpole,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  she  adhered 
to  it. 

She  was  heart-sick  of  the  world.  In  her  attempts  to  secure  con- 
fidence, and  especially  in  the  recent  instance  of  Mademoiselle  Les- 
.pinasse,  she  had  been  disappointed.  Her  bad  opinion  of  her  spe- 
cies became  inveterate ;  and  she  professed  to  be  firmly  persuaded 
that  mankind  was  composed  only  of  two  classes,  les  fous  and  lei 
fripons.  But  nature  insensibly  struggled  against  a  perfect  acquie»> 
cence  in  that  persuasion ;  and  she  could  not  forbear  still  to  indulge 
the  prospect,  or  at  least  the  wish,  of  meeting  with  some  person  on 
whose  sincerity  she  might  repose.  When  she  saw  Mr.  Walpole, 
she  thought  that  she  had  found  tire  object  of  her  search.  The  re- 
spectability of  his  character  was  imposing.  To  the  poli^  of 
good-breeding  and  the  charms  of  conversation,  he  added  many 
estimable  and  engaging  qualities;  and  above  all,  an  honesty,  which 
■we  are  vain  enough  to  think,  was  in  some  degree  nationaL  This 
was  a  virtue  which  invariably  attracted  Madame  du  Deffand.  She 
observes  in  one  ,of  her  letters,  of  a  character  which  in  this  respect 
resembled  tliat  of  Mr.  Walpole,  '  J'aime  assex  M.  de  Guignes,  je 
hii  trouve  de  la  douceur,  il  a  Tair  de  la  franchise,  et  c'est  une 
vertu  assez  rare  dans  le  pays  que  j'habite.*  An  impressioolike  this, 
but  more  ardent,  may  be  supposed  to  have  result^  from  the  same 
quality  in  her  new  friend.  Whether  he  corresp(Hided  in  every 
point  of  view  to  the  being  whom  she  conceived  necessary  to  bar 
happiness,  may  be  doubted ;  but  he  alone,  in  the  round  of  her 
acquaintance,  approached  to  that  model;  and  he  certainly  so  fior 
approached  to  it,  as  to  invite  her  imagination  to  fill  up  the  defici- 
ency. It  appears  to  us  therefore,  that  a  variety  of  feelings  entered 
into  that  celebrated  intimacy  ;  and  though  among  the  number, 
esteem  and  affection  may  fairly  be  classed,  yet  the  predcmiinant 
principle,  we  are  afraid,  was  still  self-love.  She  cherished  it,^  not 
with  the  ardour  of  sympathy,  but  with  the  avidity  of  one  who  clings 
to  his  last  hope. 

But  the  sentiment  in  question,  of  whatever  ingredients  it  mi^ 
have  been  composed,  is  uniformly  in  these  letters  pourtrayed  with 
an  energy  and  a  pathos  to  which  we  cannot  refuse  our  admiration. 
These  effusions  of  a  devoted  spirit  would  probably  have  been  still 
more  abundant,  had  they  not  been  repressed  by  the  ungracious 
^verity  of  him  to  whom  they  were  offered ;  but  in  spite  of  cold- 
ness and  reproaches,  Madame  du  Deffand  perpetual]>  breaks  fordi 
intothe  language  of  fondness,  and  that  with  a  wanntli  and  a  simplicity 
which  are  truly  affecting. 

We  are  aware  that  this  account  may  seem  inconsistent  widi  the 
representations  which  we  have  given  in  a  preceding  page,  of  the 
beartlessuess  of  Madame  du  Deffand.    Her  attachment  to  Mr. 
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Walpole  may  perhaps  be  adduced  as  ^  proof  that  she  was  far  from 
inacce&sibie  to  the  most  pure  and  lasting  inipresyioris.  Such  indeed 
we  must  confess  was  imr  first  view  of  the  subject ;  and  such  it 
would  coTitiime  to  hCj  if  wtj  sidvei  ted  only  to  the  tenor  of  licr  let* 
ters.  But  on  a  considejiition  of  the  circumstnnccs  of  her  tite,  and  of 
some  facts  which  we  huve  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  we  have  been 
induced  to  hesitate  in  admitting  that  conclusion.  We  do  not  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  the  altachttient  alluded  to :  but  we  doubt  its  deptli 
and  disinterestedness.  We  believe  lhalthe  feeling  which  Madanne 
du  Deffand  professed  to  havi^  really  esjfited ;  but  we  think  that  it 
was  neither  so  profound  nor  so  free  from  selfishness  as  she  perhapa 
imagined,  and  as  the  tenm  in  which  iti*  uttered  imply.  Our  rea- 
sons for  this  opinion  are  briefly  these*  • 

In  the  first  place  we  obscrvu  that  these  terms  are  not  restricted 
to  her  correapoudence  with  Mr.  Walpole.  She  writes  in  lani^uagnf 
equally  nervous  aiv)  inipastiioned  to  ail  lier  friends.  It  seenis  as  if 
in  tlie  moment  of  compoxition  her  genius  alwayet  mounted  Co  the 
same  d^ree  of  litai ;  and  mounted  to  it  more  by  the  stirrings  of 
some  inward  principle  of  expansion,  than  by  the  application  of  any 
external  influence.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  in  her  Ictteray 
even  to  persons  for  whom  she  had  no  extraordinary  prelereHce,  sh« 
used  uncommon  energy  of  diction.  This  is  pecufiarly  the  case 
with  respect  to  Voltaire,  whom  it  is  sufticiently  clear  that  sh© 
neither  loved  nor  esteemed;  but  to  whom  slie  was  in  tlie  habit  of 
writing  with  an  eloquence  and  an  apparent  sensibility  which  are  na 
where  surpassed  in  her  addresses  to  ^Ir,  Walpole.  Examples  of 
this  kind  may  at  least  excite  a  suspicion,  whether  the  streogth  of 
her  friendshtps  can  be  measured  by  that  of  her  expressions. 

In  the  second  place  we  observe,  tliat  If  diis  sentiment  was  indeed 
auch  as  it  may  on  a  superficial  view  appear  to  be,  it  must  have  beew 
the  first  real  attachment  of  her  life.  We  are  then  to  believe^  that,  when 
she  was  more  than  seventy,  she  entertained  foj  the  first  time,  a  pre^ 
dilection,  in  which  all  st:lfish  considerjititiiTs  were  lost  in  exchiHiTii 
devotion  towards  its  object.  The  bare  srntement  of  this  circum- 
stance seems  to  us  to  shew  its  improbabdity.  If  her  a  flections 
had  never  been  solicited  to  action  till  her  acquaintance  with  Mr* 
Walpole,  there  might  have  been  little  extraoxdinury  in  so  lardy  a  de* 
velopement  of  feeling.  But  that  she  should  have  been  sufroundedt 
for  many  years  by  favoured  lovers,  and  that  tlifougliout  that  period^ 
under  every  vai'ieiy  of  situation,  no  fortunate  incident  should  have 
touched  her  sensibility,  is  surely  a  sufficient  proof  thai  she  was,  fop 
the  remainder  of  her  life,  perfectly  secure  from  any  danger  in  that 
quarter.  If,  in  her  circumstanceSj  she  felt  no  real  attachtnent  bi^fom 
the  age  of  seventy,  we  may  pronounce  it  impossible  that  alie  should 
fi^l  one  after  that  age. 

.  If 
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If,  however,  we  arc  rtquiicd  to  explain,  on  other  priiMripfe^  than 
those  which  we  arc  caiimg  into  qncstJon,  the  nature  of  the  fru^' 
ship  under  review,  we  must  observe,  tliat  there  is  one  considcratbn 
ivhich  oiii;ht  not  tti  be  overfooked.  Mr.  Walpole  was  the  only 
person  in  whojn  >!adame  du  Dcftanri,  at  any  period  of  her  life, 
placed  perfect  tonlidence.  The  eftccls  of  this  single  circnmstanr.e, 
to  which  \vc  can  here  only  allude,  ^vould,  if  they  nere  Ad!v  traced 
out,  prubahly  nccount  for  ail  the  peculiarities  of  her  scnLimei}t»  to- 
wards hini.  If  tlie  societVt  even  of  those  %v  hom  she  distrusted  vn^ 
necessary  to  her,  in  what  light  must  she  have  regarded  a  connectioti 
whicb  w  as  above  suspicion  I 

li+'Sides,  we  cannut  help  attributing  tlie  dm'atifyn  of  this  friend- 
•hi|>  very  much  lo  tlie  dislanuc  ivliich  separated  the  frii^nds.  If 
Madame  lIu  Deffand  hud  obtained  the  wish  which  she  frequently  uU 
ters  of  an  in ) interrupted  enjoyment  of  >Ir.  Wal  pole's  company,  we 
suspect  that  her  next  prayer  would  liave  been  of  an  opposite  dc- 
BCiiption;  and  that  even  Ujis  diHiiiiguished  favourite  would  bafe 
■hared  the  lot  of  his  predecessors. 

It  stiikes  us  also  nf.  incontrovertible,  that  a  eicntiQient  so  n»dled 
and  exclusive  would  have  eutiirly  absorbed  the  bissom  whert  it 
w  as  nourished,  and  Ictt  uo  room  fur  haljitual  discontent  or  seitisfa 
complainings.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  in  the  case  before  u»  no  aiidk 
effect  was  produced-  The  letters  to  Mr.  Walpcdc  are  crowded 
with  the  mo^t  frightful  sketches  of  desertioQ  and  euuui.  Ilio  se»< 
satioti  of  desolate i^ess  which  is  imparted  by  some  of  these  deacrip- 
tious,  resemltle  those  with  ^\  hich  a  traveller  may  be  supposed  to 
eonferaplate  ihc  niius  of  Thebes  or  Pubnyra. 

'  .It!  lie  connois  que  deux  maax  dans  le  inoiidet  les  douleurs  pourlc 
cctfps,  ct  I'ennui  pour  Time,  .le  ri';ii  passion  d'liucune  sorte  ;  pres- 
que  plusde  gout  poiirrien,  nuls  lidt-ns,  nulle  curiosit"',  presquaucuue 
lecture  ne  me  plait  ni  m'iiitc'reMe.  Je  nc  puis  joucr  ni  travailler; 
que  faui'il  done  que  je  fasse  ?  l4cher  de  me  dissiiper,  entendre  des  rien*, 
tn  dire,  et  penser  cjue  tout  cela  ne  durera  plus  gucres,  Persoime  nti 
maime,  je  nc  m'eii  plains  pas,  je  suistrop  ju^te  pour  ccia-* — Letitrs^ 
vol.  (it,  p.  249- 

*  Jc  m'aperfols  trcs-aensibleraent  que  je  perds  petit  jk  petit  toutes  les 
facuUcs  de  IV^^prit ;  la  mf-mojre,  I'application,  la  faciliie  de  rcxpression, 
tout  cela  me  manque  au  besoin.  Je  nc  desire  point  d'(&trc  aimi*^',  je 
suis  qu'mi  n'aime  point,  ct  je  le  sais  par  moi-mfme,  je  n'exi*e  p«iint  Ats 
autres  qu'ils  ayent  pour  moi  Ics  sentimens  queje  n'ai  point  pour  eux  ;  ct 
qui  s'oppoaeii  mon  bonheur  c'e^stuu  tjimui  <jui  ressemble  au  vcr  «aliiaire 
et  qui  consomme  lout  ce  qui  pourroit  me  rend  re  heureus*?.  Cettc  com* 
paraison  eNfgeroit  une  CJi plication,  maisjc  ne  puis  pas  dcbrouillcr  ceiie 
prmoe/— p.  115. 

Her  dread  of  solitude,  aggravated  as  it  was  by  ill  health  and  want 
of  .sight,  obliged  her  in  the  year  1 757  to  supply  the  place  of  Ma- 
demoiselle I^'!$pinasse  by  another  inmate*  Mademoiiic)U  Saiiadow» 
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pa  whom  her  choice  fell,  appears  to  have  been  exactly  qualified 
/or  the  siluution ;  humble;,  submissive^  unpretending.  Ab  she  at" 
;^ract€d  no  admirationj  ahe  formed  no  party^  und  excited  tiQ^ca^ 
Jou&y.  She  rciiiaiued  therefore  till  the  death  of  her  tyrant,  m  a 
^tate  of  peaceful  and  coiiteutetl  imprisonment. 

But  the  resources  of  a  single  companion  Mere  itifeufficieut,  and 
^ladanie  du  Deifand  was  impelled,  by  the  increaKing  horrors  of  her 
■situation,  to  invite  her  nephew,  M.  d'Aulon,  with  his  family,  to, 
\uake  part  of  her  domestic  society.  In  reply  to  some  observations 
of  her  correspondent  on  this  project,  she  thus  explains  her  motives., 

\    *  Vous  avtrst  |>eiit-Stre  toiite  raison  en  prevoyaiit  que  ce  sera  moins  un 
agr(;ment  qu'iiii  cjnbiivras  dans  ma  vie.    Mais,  monami,  vous  ne  savez 
jias  k  quel  point  mon  caracti^re  est  foiLle,  et  rabattenieut  oii  je  tombe^ 
"^i^uand  je  c rains      pEisscr  mes  soirees  seule;  !a  sorte  d'httmiliation  qui 
*etTt  k  I'iibanclon  n/est  absolument  insupportable?  j'aimerois  mieu?;  Ia, 
Sttcriisfam  tics  Minimes  pour  cotnpagnie,  que      passer  mes  soirees  toutc, 
jjeulc;  c'est  uji  point  iix€  que  j*ai  dans  la  ttne,  unersptce  tie  foiiequi. 
jjne  fit  aller,  il  y  a  vingt-cliiq  ans,  en  province,  oil  je  passai  une  ann^e 
,(?nti<*re.    Eufiii,  que  vou*>  dirai-jef  il  m'est  nt-ceisaire  de  u'^fre  pas 
bull  don  iH'e  A  mf^  rt'flesioris  ;  «i  je  tic  craigiiois  que  vomh  tie  li-aiTassiez 
tc&  que  j'ai  a  vou*i  dire  (ie  rot-taphysiquet  je  vous  dirois  tout  ce  qui  se 
^i&sse  en  rnoi ;  laais  a  quoi  ceU  serviroit-il  i  a  vous  attriater  peut-fitre, 
jUU  dn  moiixs  vous  ennny^r/'^LeUer'tj  vol.  iiif  p.  425.  • 

In  another  letter  she  illastrates,  in  a  very  lively  manner,  the  same  * 
doctrine,  *  die  (»ia  luece)  et  son  mari  seront  pour  moi  cc  que  sont 
Ics  liaies  qu'on  place  snr  les  grands  ciiemins  hordes  de  prticipices,  ' 
Jls  ne  garautissent  pas  du  danger,  mais  ils  en  dimiuueiit  la  frayeur/ 

There  is  something  impressive  in  die  contemplatiou  of  this  cele-  * 
Crated  woman  at  this  period  of  her  career.    It  is  affecting  to  ob- 
ferve,  w  ith  how  many  props  a  decaying  heart  loves  to  sustain  ils  ' 
KTaknesse». 

'  In  spite,  however,  of  every  effortj  her  contempt  of  human  na- 
ture increased ;  and  her  distrust  of  her  friends  (always  excepting  , 
Mr,  Walpole)  was  daily  aggravated.  She  turned  with  disgust  from 
the  hollownesa  of  those  enjoyments  from  which  age  and  sorrow  had 
^loleii  their  first  colour  ;  and  sickened  at  the  prospect  of  a  world, 
^hich  to  her  was  lighted  only  by  the  gleams  of  a  setting  sun.  The  ' 
^tureat  tlie  same  time  was  dark  and  cbcerleas. 

It  is  related  of  Madame  Roluud,  that  on  tlie  night  preceding 
licr  execution,  slie  employed  herself  in  playing  on  a  musical  in- 
Jtruinent ;  and  drew  forth  such  tones  of  horror  as  tiiriJIed  the  hearti  ' 
pf  her  feiIow*-pi  isoners.    It  was,  perhaps,  something  of  the  same 
{presentiment  which  inspired  the  following  passage. 

*  Pour  moi,  Jlousieor,  je  i'avouej  jc  u'ai  quuue  penseefixe,  qu'uu 
ntiweqt,  cm't^n  chasrin,  <iu'uti  maJheur,  cVst  l&  douleur  d'etre  n6ej 
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il  n'y  n  point  de  rAle  qu*onpuisse  jouer  sur  le  theatre  dn  roonde  aiiqtid 
je  lie  pi-6ftrfis!ie  le  nt-aiit;,  ut  ce  qui  vous  paroitra  bien  inconsequent  c'erf 
que  quand  j'uurow  la  derniere^rvidence  iVy  devoir  rentrer,  je  u'eij  mnon 
pas  moins  d'hurreur  pcitr  la  more ;  expljquee-moi  a  inoi-m^me,  ^cki- 
rez-moi,  faites-inoi  part  ties  vtrites  que  vous  decouvrirez;  ensetgoez- 
moi  la  tnoyen  de  supporter  la  vit?,  ou  d'en  voir  la  tin  sans  repugnance. 
Vous  aveis  tonjours  Aes,  kiiiea  clakcs  et  justesj  il  n'y  a  que  vou*  a*ec 
qui  je  voudrrtii  yaisouner,  Diais  mulgru  I'opinion  quej'ai  de  vosliinii(fe- 
res,  je  serai  fort  ironipee  si  vous  poui  ez  satisfaire  aux  choses  que  j« 
vouis  demandt*,* 

She  still  felt,  even  to  agony,  the  necessity  of  sotue  snperlatift 
sentiment  on  which  she  might  lavish  the  energies  of  her  mind  ;  and 
these  vague  and  feverish  aspirations  after  an  unknown  good  became 
nt  length  irreajslible.  She  repeatedly  expresses  to  ^Ir.  WaJp^ole 
her  conviction  of  tlie  happiness  of  devotion;  and  the  justice  of  her 
•opinions  derives  strength  from  their  sincerity. 
\  *  M.  Craufurd  vous  raeontera  b  vie  que  jemcne,  il  vou*  dtra, 
•veut  parler  franc  he  men  t,  qu'ii  me  trouvtj  excessivement  vieillio  et  de 
corps  el  dVsprit,  que  \t  nombre  de  rnes  connoissances  est  As&ez  ctenda, 
mais  que  je  n'ai  pas  un  ami>  excepte,  Pi>ntdeveyle,  qui  les  trois  quarb 
du  tefB&  m'impauente  a  mtmrir;  que  la  Santidona  est  d'u5e  plaliiude 
.extreme]  que  je  vis  cependanl  fort  bien  avec  elle,  qu'elle  me  fait  faire 
line  etude  de  la  patience  et  de  Vennuii  qu  enfin  je  suis  assez  raison- 
Bablc,  mais  pas  iufininient  heureuse,  6tant  fort  peu  contciite  Ue  tput 
ce  qui  ni'cnvironnc,  et  moins  de  raoi  que  de  pcrsoiine.  Ma  sanie  est 
mediocre,  nnaisje  n'en  dfsire  pas  ujie  mejfleure,  je  serois  faclit'e  d'avoif 
plus  de  forces  et  d'acllviiu  ;  mdls  ce  que  je  vuudrois  ce  seruil  d'etre  de- 
vote, d*avoir  de  la  foi,  nou  pas  pour  ti^nspf)rter  des  monta^nt^,  jitpmt 
passtr  Its  mtrs^  pied  4rcc,  mats  poar  alkr  de  mon  tomieau  h.  tiia  iriUunc, 
et  remplir  mes  journt>ei!>  de  praliques  qui,  par  un  nouveau  four  d'ima- 
■gination,  vaudruient  pour  lu  moins  auUuitque  toutes  inO!> occupations 
presenter.  Je  lirois  des  Sermons  au  lieu  de  Romans,  la  Bible  uu  lieu 
de  Fables,  la  Vie  de&  Saints  au  lieu  de  THiatoirc,  et  je /u'eunulerois 
moins,  ou  pas  plus  de  ces  lectures  que  de  toutes  celle*  que  je  fais  a  pre- 
sent; je  supporterois  plus  paliemment  lesdt'fauts  et  les  vices  de  tmit  It 
monde,  je  serols  moins  choqu^e,  moins  revoltee  des  ridicules,  de  la 
faussete,  des  menteries  que  Ton  entend,  et  qu'on  irotive  sans  ces4e»  «n- 
fm  j'auroisun  objct  qui  j'bffTirois  toutefi  mes  peinea,  et  i  qui  je  kx^m 
le  sacrifice  de  tous  mes  desii^/ — Lettrn,  vol.  ii,  p.  372 — 374. 

After  our  readers  Iiave  acknowledged  the  good  sense aiid  tratfi  of 
these  remarks,  they  will  naturally  espect,  hi  the  next  place,  to  see 
them  carried  into  practice.  Tlie  account  v.'hich  we  ahitlJ  subjoin  of 
the  attempt  made  for  that  purpose,  is  worthy  of  attention.  WhtJe 
it  opetis  an  interesting  view  of  feelings  and  inoliveii,  it  betrays  it 
the  ssune  time  the  secret  struggles  of  pride  and  shame. 

*  La  vieillesiie,  Taveuglement,  la  surditt  sout  bien  tristcs*  mais  elle* 
Be  sent  que  cela^  elles  ne  mcltent  pas  au  dc5«poir;  elles  abattent. 
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dies  decouragent :  savez-rous  le  dernier  effet  qu'elles  out  produit  en 
moi?  soavenez-vous  dusonged'Athaltey  reiisez-le  si  vons  I'avez  oublie, 
vous  y  trouverez  ceci : 


■  *  J'ai  done  cherch^  a  satisfai re  cette  inspiration,  ou  cette  fantai8ie» 
J'ai  vouluvoir,  et  j'ai  vu  un  £x-Jesuite,  bon  pr^dicateur,je  lui  aitrouv4 
beaucoup  d'esprit,  de  raison  et  de  douceur,  il  ne  m^i  rieu  dit  de  nou- 
veau,  mais  sa  conversation  m'a  plu ;  je  le  crois  de  bonne  tbi,.  je  compte 
ifi  voir  de  tems  en  terns;  que  sait-on  ce  qui  en  arrivera  ?  si  en  eflfet  il  y 
a  une  grice,  je  I'obtiendrai  peut-^tre ;  a  !>on  delaut,  si  je  peux  me  faire 
illusion,  ce  sera  toujours  quelque  chose/ 

'  This  experiment  also  failed,  like  those  which  preceded  it;  and 
its  ftiiltire  affords  another  evidence  of  the  situation  of  Madame  dn 
Deffand's  mind.  It  appears,  that  she  could  estimate,  and  even 
detail  the  felicities  of  (fevotion.  Her  judgment  was  convinced,  and 
lier  imagination  captivated ;  it  might  therefore  have  been  supposed 
that  there  could  remain  no  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  her  wishes. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  her  heart  was  in  fault.  It  had  not  intenseness 
of  emotion  enough  to  realize  the  deductions  of  her  reason,  nor  to 
kindle  into  life  the  visions  of  her  fancj.  She  could  not  acquiesce 
in  the  doctrine  of  an  invisible  world,  because  her  feelings  gave  her 
no  hints  of  its  truth.  Yet  it  is  so  natural  to  helieve  what  we  con- 
fess to  be  rational  and  essential  to  happiness,  that  the  progress  from 
desire  to  persuasion  is  almost  inevitable  in  a  mind  which  is  yet  alive 
to  the  voice  of  nature.  Besides,  Madame  du  Deffand  had  lost 
many  friends,  whose  places  she  professed  herself  incapable  of  sup- 
plying. Here  then  was  another  opportunity  by  which  the  same 
powerful  voice  might  have  led  to  die  same  conclusion.  For  the 
conviction  that  the  attachments  of  this  lite  shall  be  renewed  in  some 
pther  state  of  being,  seems  necessarily  to  result  from  the  operation 
of  strong  passions  under  great  distress.  It  is  the  effect,  not  merely 
of  reason,  but,  we  had  almost  said,  of  instinct;  and  is  struck  out 
by  the  workings  of  a  wounded  spirit,  searching  for  consolation  in 
the  depths  of  its  immortality.  The  mind,  at  such  a  moment,  turns 
unbidden  to  the  resource  which  has  been  provided.  It  draws  argu- 
ments for  hope  from  suffering  and  decay ;  and  is  taught,  in  some 
tort,  by  the  excess  of  its  sensibility,  to  divine  the  grandeur  of  its 
destinies. 

As  an  illustration  of  these  remarks,  we  cannot  help  adding,  that 
we  have  always  been  struck  by  the  variety  of  language  which  Ci- 
cero, in  his  various  writings,  adopts  with  regard  to  the  great  truth 
in  question.  In  his  moral  and  philosophical  works  he  debates  the 
^octriue  of  a  future  state,  with,  all  the  doubt,  which  under  his  cir- 


Dans  le  temple  de  Juifs  un  instinct  m*a  pouss4e 
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ciimstances  belonged  lo  it.  But  when  in  the  person  of  Cato,*  lit 
laments  the  friemli*  wlioni  lie  lia-s  lost,  he  forgets  hU  scepticiam, 
and  assumes  the  tout-  of  confidence  which  was  so  imperiously  de- 
manded bj  his  feeliugiSf 

Another  example  of  the  same  kind  may  be  found  among  the 
ranks  of  modern  philosophy,  D'Alembert  was  not  pr>s&e64ied  of 
much  sentibiiity  ;  but  his  attachment  to  Mademoiselle  LcsphiDSse 
amounted  almost  to  a  romantic  passion.  Soon  aftpr  the  death  of 
that  lady,  he  composed  his  *  61oge^  on  Mtidame  de  Sacy.  That  pet^ 
formance,  which  ia  distinguished  dnoughout  by  an  aflTectioiiate 
mildness  of  style,  closes  with  an  interesting  picture  of  the  friendiship 
that  stibsi'sted  between  Madame  Lambert  and  Madame  de  Sacy.  In 
lotiching  on  the  sentiments  wbich  are  excited  by  the  rcmtiinbr»[)te 
of  a  departed  friend,  the  author,  it  was  understood,  gave  the  tmn.'i* 
cript  of  his  ownfeehngs.  Real  grief,  on  this  occasion,  imparted  to 
his  words  an  eloquent  tenderness,  and  wrung  from  the  cold  philu- 
soplier,  tones  which  might  not  have  disgraced  reijelom. 

*  Mailamc  da  Lamtert,  qui  survccut  encore  six  aniifc*  h  M.  tk 
Sacy,  entretiiit  ft  noorrit  toujours  ce  sfutiment  cher  a  sou  cceur. 
y  joi^nit  un  espnir  plus  consolimt  encore,  cclui  que  la  divinitfc  bientai- 
aaule  donne  aux  ames  vertueuses,  tie  se  rCunir  uti  jour  pour  n'avoir 
plus  a  pleurer  leur  separation ;  espoir  en  eftl-t  si  prapre  k  soulager  \v% 
niaux  des  coeurs  sensible'; ;  espoir  dont  la  malheu reuse  humsnilw  avoii 
uti  beboin  si  prcs&aut,  qu'cUe  a  conru,  pour  uimi  dire,  au  flevaut  d« 
lui,  avaiu  que  la  boutu  supreme  eteterneUe  volut  bieu  le  lui  pri-scnttT 
elle-rntme.  Un  senrtment  profond  et  pidn  dti  vie,  priv^  d'un  objct 
chi?ii  qu' il  ne  Tetrouvojt  plus,  et  ne  pouvant  supporter  I 'idee  acciib- 
laiitc  d' ^tre  anuauLi  pour  Jamais,  a  inspire,  iiitereii^c,  6c1air&  la  raison, 
pout  hii  fa  ire  etnljrasser  avec  tr^iusport  cette  atteiite  predeu!>e  d'une  eac- 
jstence  immortelle,  dotit  le  premiKr  desir  n 'a  pais  dA  nattre  dans  unc 
t&te  froide  et  philosophe,  mais  dans  un  ctcur  qui  avoit  aime/ — D'Jtati^ 
ktrtt  ElogeSj  torn,     p.  '233. 

The  emotions  which  this  passage  is  ralcululed  to  excite  are  sa- 
cred ;  and  we  will  not  violate  their  sanctity  introducing  any  quo- 
tations of  an  opposite  tendency  from  the  writings  of  Madame  dii 
Deffand.  Hie  last  scenes  indeed  of  her  brilliant  life  w  ere  so  me- 
lancholy, that  we  are  not  unwilling  to  shut  them  out  of  our  re^ 
membrance. 

Before  wc  finally  dismiss  this  subject,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  person  to  whom  most  of  these 
tetters  are  addressed. 

In  the  Holes  to  Madame  du  DefFand's  letters,  soma  extracts  are 
given  of  Mr.  Walpole's  l  eplies;  and  we  confess  that  we  ai-e  almost 
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selfish  enough  to  wish  that  they  had  occupied  a  greater  portion  of 
these  volumes.  They  seem  to  us  happy  specimens  of  epistolary 
writing,  as  far  at  least  as  talents  are  concerned.  They  are  clever, 
agreeable,  ai^  spirited ;  abounding  with  amusing  descriptiiMis,  livelj- 
sallies,  and  apposite  traits  of  character.  The  style,  though  some> 
what  affected,  is  full  of  energy  ;  and, furnishes  a  pleasing  proof  of 
the  proficiency  to  which  a  foreigner  may  attain  in  the  French 
language. 

These  extracts  speak  favourably  also  for  Mr.  Walpole'a  inon4 
feelings,  llie  brutal  excesses  of  the  French  populace  on  the  exe- 
cution of  Lally,  (excesses  which  were  approved  by  Madame  du  Def*^ 
fandy)  he  reprobates  in  the  severest  terms ;  and  is  no  leas  vehemeiit! 
in  his  expressions  of  contempt  for  what  he  stigmatises  as  ^  les  men- 
songes  et  les  bassesses'  of  Voltaire.  The  applauses  lavished  by  that 
writer  on  the  Empress  Catharine  ,arc  denounced  in  these  powerfial' 
and  indignant  sarcasms. 

*  Voltaire  me  fait  horreur  avec  sa  Catherine;  le  beau  sujet  de  ba* 
tlinage  que  I'assassinat  d'un  mari,  et  I'usurpateur  dc  son  \r6ne  !  II  n'est 
pas  inal,  dit-il,  qu'on  ait  une  faute  h.  r6parer :  Eh !  comment  rcpare- 
t-on  un  menrtre ?  £st-ce  en  retenant  des  poetes  k  ses  gages?  en  payant- 
des  historiens  mercenaries,  et  en  soudoyant  des  philosopbes  ridicules  k- 
mille  lieues  de  son  pays  ?  Ce  sent  ces  aines  viies  qui  chantent  un  Au> 
guste,  et  se  taisent  sur  ses  proscriptions.' — Letters,  vol.  i,  pp.  148,  1494 

To  maintain  uniformly  a  tone  of  such  dignified  honesty,  is  no 
common  praise. 

We  should  presume,  from  these  scattered  specimens,  that  the 
distuiguishing  feature  of  Mr.  Walpole's  correspondence,  is  since- 
rity. It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  at  times  he  carries  that  vir- 
tue to  a  very  shigular  excess.  The  language  in  which  he  frequently 
uddres2ies  his  devoted  correspondent,  it  would  be  mildness  to  desig- 
nate as  harsh  and  unfeeling.  Some  idea  of  its  nature  n)ay  be  formed 
from  one  example. 

'  A  mon  retour  de  Strawberry-hill,  je  tronve  votre  lettre,  qui  m» 
cause  oil  lie  peut  pas  plus  de  chagrin.  £st-ce  que  vos  lamentations, . 
Madame,  ne  doivent  jamais  iinir  ?  Vous  me  faites  bien  repentir  de  ma. 
franchise;  il  valuit  mieux  m'en  tenir  au  commerce  ^mple :  pourquoi. 
vous  ai-je  avou6  mon  amiti6  ?  C'etoit  pour  vous  contenter,  non  pas 
pour  augmenter  vos  ennui^.  Des  souppons,  des  inquietudes  perp^ 
tuelles! — vraiment,si  Tamitid  a  tons  les  ennuis  de  I'amour  sans  en  avoir 
les  plaisirs,  je  ne  vois  rien  qui  invite  ^  en  tdter.  Au  lieu  de  me  la 
monlrer  sous  sa  meilleure  face,  vous  me  la  prusentez  dans  tout  son  te- 
nebreux.  Je  renonce  k  I'amitie  si  elle  n  enfante  que  de  ramertume.'— > 
Letters^  vol.  i.  p.  37. 

These  lines,  as  they  have  been  permitted  to  see  the  light,  are 
probably  among  the  gentlest  of  his  angry  effusions.    Of  what  de- 
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•cription  the  rest  may  have  been,  we  are  at  liberty  to  conjccturey 
from  the  effects  whkh  they  produced. 

'  Votre  plume  est  de  fer  tremp^  dans  le  fiel»  Bon  Dieu  !  quelle  let- 
trc !  Jamais  il  n'y  en  eut  dc  plus  piquante,  de  plus  sechc  et  de  plus 
rude ;  j'ai  6t6  bien  payee  de  Tiropatience  que  j'avois  de  la  recevoir/ — 
Letters,  vol.  ii,  p.  360. 

To  the  *  Letters  of  the  Marquise  du  Deffaud  and  Mr.  Horace 
Walpole/  are  prefixed  a  preface,  and  a  life  of  Madame  du  Dcf- 
fandy  by  the  editor.  They  are  written  in  an  excellent  tone,  and  in 
a  style  temperate,  chaste,  and  purely  English.  With  much  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  they  evince  a  spirit  of  candour  corrected  by  a 
strong  judgment  and  sound  principle ;  and  are  evidently  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  mind,  enlightened  and  vigorous,  polished  alike  by 
extensive  reading,  and  by  intercourse  with  the  best  society.  The 
most  important  parts  of  Madame  du  Deffand's  character  are  here 
accurately  estimated,  and  placed  in  their  just  point  of  view.  Her 
good  qualities  are  not  exi^erated ;  nor  is  the  depravity  of  her  heart 
disguised  by  a  misplaced  delicacy. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  read  these  prefatory  pieces  with  great 
satisfaction;  and  in  offering  this  testimony  to  the  merits  of  an 
anonymous  writer,  we  cannot  avoid  expressing  a  hope,  that  a  second 
opportunity  may  be  soon  given  us  of  performing  so  agreeable  a 
duty. 


ERRATA. 

p.  8, 1.  13  from  the  bottom ;  for  altogether  r.  all  together. 
p.  10, 1.  14  from  the  top  ;  for  descents  r.  descent. 
ibid.  1.  7  from  the  bottom;  for  Judah  r.  Israel. 
p.  11, 1.  19  from  the  bottom ;  for  lives  r.  lines. 

p.  156, 1.  13  from  the  bottom;  after  '  commander/  insert  *  Lieutenant 

Colonel  Innes.' 
p.  169, 1. 2  from  the  top ;  for  but  r.  that. 


We  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  our  anonymous  correspondents  wouM 
indicate  a  channel  by  which  our  observations  might  reach  them. 
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pTements.   By  Robert  Brown,  Farmer  at  Markle.   2  vols.  8vo.  lI.  M. 
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boards. 

Stunt  David's,  in  a  Series  of  Engravings^  illustrating  the  diffisrent  "ES&tU 
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Fine  Arts  of  the  Eiiglisb  School,  Bj  .Fotju  Eritton^  Eaq.  No.  IIL  li.  lA. 
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Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain.  Bjf  John  Brittoof  Esq.  Kb: 
XXUL  and  XXIV.  10s.  Od,  large  paper  lOs.  each. 

tnducemenEs  to  promote  the  Fine  Arts  in  Great  Britain.  By  J.  Crandi. 
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Treatise  on  the  EcclewBSiica,!  Architecture  of  England,  By  John  Milner, 
D.  D.  F.  S.  A.  royal  «vo.  15s. 
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II.  t6s. 

A  View  oF  ttie  New  Bridge,  now  luiilding  OFer  the  Thtinies,  Kt  Vaunhill, 
as  it  will  appear  when  completed.  Drawn  and  engraved  by  William  Daxuell, 
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MeiriDriitjduin  of  the  EhH  of  Elain's  pursuits  irt  Greece,  fis,, 
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graved from  n  befliuiful  Set  of  Piiirilinj^s  by  Mr,  Richard "Codk,  in  the  6r?l 
ttyle  of  execution.  By  Warren,  Anker  Smith,  C.  Heath,  Arimtroug,  tad 
Euuleheart.  4  to.  proofs,  on  India  puper^  iL  lOs.  priji^  in  Qvo,  15$,  tuul 
■with  the  Pijew,  in  8vo,  IL  7s. 

Two  Sporiiivg  friiiti — The  Fos  brcakiHg  Cover,  and  TAe  Deetk  of  the  Tor, 
from  the  Paintings  of  ihe  late  S.  Gilpin,  Esq.  and  P,  lleinagie,  R.  A.  En- 
graved in  the  line  Manner  by  Mr,  John  $coU.  31. 3s.  proofs.  61.  §s.  praofs^ 
«n  India  paper,  71.  Tb. 

Designs  for  laying  out  Farraa  aiid  Farm  Buildings,  in  the  Scotch  Style, 
adapten  to  England;  including  b.u  Account  of  the  Buitdritj£$  mid  Improfc- 
mentt  recently  executed  at  Tew  Ludge,  Okfordiihire,  By  J,  C.  Loudon.  Im- 
perial 4to,  SI  85. 
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A  Catalogue  of  an  Exhibition  at  No.  54,  New  Bond-street,  of  Wtter- 
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West's  (Benjuttiin,  Esij.)  Gailerj  of  Pictures.  Engraved  in  OutJiue  b/ 
Henry  Moses.  No.  I.  li.  Is. 
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Bibliomania,  or  fiouk-madne^s;  a  Bibiijgraphical  Romance,  in  SiiE  Parti; 
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royal  paper  41. 14s.  6d.   4to.  lOl.lOs. 

Xiexicon  Aristophanicum,  a  Jacobo  Sanxay.  Gr.  Lat.  8vo.  15s»  , 

Clavis  Homerica,  edit.  nova.  8vo.  8s.  , 
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Three  Playi-;  with  a  Preface,  including  Observations  of  the  i«t«  O^oaiml 
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88.  6d. 
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EDUCATION. 

The  Uuiversal  Preceptor;  or,  Gramnaar  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Generd 
Knowledge^  particularly  atfapttsd  to  the  Qse  of  all  Schools  md  $tudeut»,  and 
i^rviag  as  a  universal  Text  Book.  By  the  Rev,  D.  Blair,  author  of  the  Class 
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ter^  on  his  Royal  British  System  of  Education.  Is. 

The  World  in  Miniature,    By  N.  Hainel.  Third  Edition,  ISmo*  4*.  fid. 

1*8  Seirm  d'Hiver,  par  J.  B,  Depping,  3  vols.  12rao,  Igs, 

Literary  Information,  consisting  of  lastnicti^e  Anecdotes,  Explanftlion,  aod 
Deriratiorift,    By  Isabel  la  Kelly.  l'2tno.  'Is. 

Prince  Durus;  or.  Flattery  put  out  of  CoiiTtten&nce.  3s.  dd,  with  colomed 
engrnvings  5s. 

Btauty  and  the  Benst;  or,  a  Rough  Outside,  with  a  Gefttle  Heart.  Ss.Sd. 
ivith  coloured  engravings 

Sequel  to  the  Poetical  Monitor,  coM^iating  of  Pieces,  Select  and  OnpnuL 
adapted  to  improve  the  Mind  mtd  Mnnnei-s  of  youiig  Person*.  By  Eliiaheib 
llijf.  lamo.  38. 

On  National  Education.   By  George  Ensor,  Esq.  Svo,  Os. 

A  Course  of  Mathematics.    Composed  for  ttie  use  of  tlie  Royal  Military  . 
^Aoademr^  by  Order  of  his  Lordship  the  Master  General  uf  the  Ordnance. 
By  Churles  Hutton,  LL.  D..  F.R.S.  !ate  Professm-  of  Matliematica  in  itie 
Koyal  Military  Acadenvy.  3  vols.  8vo.  IL  16%.  vol.  3,  sep&rate,  ISs. 

The  New  British  Reader;  or,  Sequel  to  the  New  British  Spelling-Boot; 
containing  a  great  Variety  of  easy  LessoMS,  selected  f  rom  approved  Aurhorsj 
f  xhibiting  a  very  ensy  Gradation,  uud  ndapted  to  the  Junior  Classes  of  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen's  Schools.  To  which  is  added,  nn  Espiaimtory  Dictionary  te 
each  Les!>on,  the  Utlhty  of  which  nniac  be  obviouii  tm  all  Teadters.  By  Jo^ 
seph  Guy.  ISmo.  4b* 

The  Juvenile  Journal ;  or,  Tales  of  Tnath.  By  Mr».  CoekJe.  Second  Fxti- 
lion,  12mo.  ^s.  IQrno.  ^s.  66. 

The  Esaencials  of  English  Gramnmr,  on  »  preetical  Plou,  for  tl>e  u^of 
Classical  add  French  Schools*  and  prirate  Learners ;  with  an  Appendix^  coo- 
totniag  a  Guide  to  Parsing — Specimens  of  Pursing— Oh servutions  during  tlie 
Time  of  Parsing—Easy  Lessons  for  Parsing — General  Observations — Seiened 
Letaons— Rules  to  assist  yoisng  Persons— and  on  Punctuation,  By  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  l2mo.  Is.  6d. 

Arithmetic  itdapted  w  different  Classes  of  Jjsarnera,  but  more  iwticttbrty 
to  the  use  of  large  Schools,  ui  Three  PnKs.  Arrunged  in  a  new  Maimer^  aa^ 
fnlireirad  with  numerouj  original  Enamples,  ou  interesting  Subjects ;  with  aa 
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Appendix,  containme  Five  Classes  of  recapitiilatorj  Bicerclses.  By  Robert 
Goodacre,   Fourth  Edition,  12 mo.  4s, 

Gec^mphy  and  History,  lelected  by  a  Lady,  for  the  use  of  htt  iam  Chil- 
dren.  Eigbth  Edition,  iSmo.  4s. 6d.  bound. 

BetisAtre,  et  Fragmena  de  Ptiiiosaphie  Monde.  Par  M.  Maniiotite]«  d« 
FAcad^Eiaie  Franco ise.  Troisieme  Edition,  avec  1&  significatiofl  des  Mota  le« 
plus  difficiles  eu  Anglois  au  bna  de  chaque  page.  Revue  et  Soigneu^taent 
Corrtgte  par  N,  Wanostrocht,  Docteur  en  Droit.   l3mo.  4a.  Sd. 

Juvenile  Correspondence;  or,  I^etters  for  Children  of  both  £eKes,  Bv 
Lucy  AikiD,  iSmo.  Qs,       halt'  hound.  J| 

CoQte»  a  ma  Fiile,   Par  J,  N.  Bouilty,   NouveUe  Edition,  l«mo.  Ss.  6(1.  ji 

AuHistoricat  Account  of  tlie  Ancient  Culdees  of  Ion  a,  and  of  their  Set- 
tlemeats  in  Scot!aiid«  England,  and  Ireland.  By  John  Jainiesoo,  D.D.  F,R.S* 
and  F.A.a  E,  4to.  ll.  lis.  6d. 

Sketch  of  the  Political  Hii^tory  of  India,  frora  the  rotroduction  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  Bill  in  1784,  to  the  present  Day.  By  John  Malcolm,  Lientenaot-Colo- 
net  10  the  Esi$t  India  Company's  Mndi  as  Army,  resident  at  Mysore,  and  late 
Envoy  to  the  Court  of  Persia.    Royal  8vo,  I8s. 

History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  By  George  Cook^  D.  D.  5  vol*. 
8vo.  ll  11a.  6d. 

TbeHistory  of  Cambria,  By  Humfrey  LUoyd,  Gent,  corrected,  augraentedj 
ajid  contiimedj  by  David  Powell.  Royal  4to,  gi.  V2s,  dd.  crown  folio  41.  4s. 
large  paper,  folio,  lOL  lOs, 

The  Annual  Regbter,  Vol.  LI.  for  1809.  8vo.  ISs. 

Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Revolution  of  Spain.  By  Alvaro  Florez 
Estrada,  Attorney-Gen  em  (  of  the  Province  of  Asturias.  Translated  frotn  tbe 
Author's  Matiuscriptfi,  by  William  Burdon.  5s, 

Hunter's  History  of  London  and  its  Environs.  Parts  VIIL  IX.  aad  X, 
10a.  6d.  each  to  Subscribers;  Ills-  to  Non-subscribers. 

A  Chronological  Abridgeiment  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain.  By  Ant. 
Fr.  Bertrand  de  ISloieville,  late  Minister  in  France,  under  tbe  Reign  of  Louis 
XVL    Voh.Laod  IL  lK4s. 

A  Vindication  of  Mr.  Fos's  History  of  the  early  part  of  tbe  Reign  of 
James  the  Second.    By  Samuel  Hevwood,  Serjeant  at  Law.  4to.  ll.  165. 

Chronological  Retrospect;  or,  Brfemoira  of  the  principal  Events  gf  Mahoin*.' 
wedan  History.   By  Major  David  Price.  4to.  Vol.  L  4l.es.  ^ 

LAW. 

Q^rts  of  Cases  nrgucjd  nod  adjudged  before  tlie  Comtnbsionere  of  Prize 
Causes,  mlw  in  Appeal  befoic  tiue  Privy  Council.  By  TlioBjas  Harmaa  Acton, 
Esq.    Part  II.  7a.  6d. 

A  Digest  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws,  with  a  Collection  of  tbe  Statutes  and 
Cases  on  that  Subject,  By  Basil  Montague,  of  GrayVlnii,  Esq*  Barrister. 
4  vols,  royal  8vo.  3l.  Ts.  tid. 

Lord  Erskine'i*  Speeches  wJien  at  tlie  Bar.  4  Yola.  8vo.  lU  17s.  fid.  Toyai 
41.  9s. 

Report  of  tlie  Cauiie  between  Hugh  Dogberty,  Esq.  Plaint!^,  and  P.  W. 
Wyatt,  Esq.  Defendant,  for  Criiu.  Con.  Takeo  iu  ShorC-luuid  by  Mr.  Farqu- 
harsoQ.  ^s.^d. 

Report  of  the  Trials  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Bingham,  Curate  of  MaresSeld, 
SusseiE,  on  Charges  of  Writing  a  Threateniog  Letter,  and  setting  Fire  to  bit 
House.  Is.  64, 

^port  of  the  Proceedings  oa  an  Infer m&tioti  by  bis  Mft)ejrCy*i  Attorney- 
•.X  1,1.3  General, 
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Oumni,  i^aimt  John  Hunt  and  Leigh  Hont,  Proprietbre  of  the  Enminer, 

for  publisbiQg  an  Article  on  Military  Puflisbmeot  fts.dd. 
.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Powers  and  Dutim^  JuiiesyMd  on  the  Cri- 
aainal  Laws  of  England.    By  Sir  Richard  Phillips.  8s. 
.  K  Th(B.  Judgokent  pronounced  by  Sir  William  Scott,  on  th«  ISth  of  July,  IfllO, 
in  a  Suit  instituted  by  £.  L.  Loveden,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  m  Di»orce.   By  Bfr. 
Gtwroey.  5«. 

An  Analysis  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  in  a  Series  of  Questions ;  to 
which. the  htudeoj;  is  to  frame,  his  own  Answers,  by  reading  that  Work.  By 
Baron  Field,  Student  of  the  Inner  Temple.  8vo.  Ss. 

The  Code  Napoleon,  verbally  translated  from  the  French.  By  Btyan  Bar- 
rett, of  Gra/s-Iun.   2  vols.  8vo.  11.  12s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  ou  Pleading  in  Assumpsit.  By  Edward  Lawes,  Esq.  of 
Ac  Inner  Temple,  Barrister  of  Law.  Rojal  8vo.  ll.  lis.  6d. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Practice  in  Civil  Actions  in  the  Courts  of  Kingfs 
Bei\ch  and  Common  Pleas;  together  with  Practical  Directions  and  Forms, 
distinctly  arranged  under  each  llead.  By  Thomas  Lee,  of  GrayVInn.  ll.  li. 
boards. 

The  Speech  of  W.  Frank  land,  Esq.  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  seve- 
ral Bills  for  making  Alterations  in  the  Criminal  Law.  3s. 

Doubts  upon  the  Reasoning  of  Dr.  Paley,  relative  to,  and  Observations  on 
tl^e  Criminal  Law.    By  R.  G.  Arruwsmith.   8vo,  4s. 

The  Debates  during  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  upon  ;the  Bills  for 
abolishing  the  Punishment  of  Death  for  Stealing  to  the  Amount  of  Forty 
Shillings  in  a  Dwelling-IIouse ;  for  Stealing  to  the  Amount  of  Five  Shillings 

Erivately  in  a  SIiop ;  and  for  Stealing  on  Navigable  Rivers.    With  the  De- 
iites  tm  the  Erection  of  Penitentiary  Houses.    By  Basil  Montagu,  Esq. 
8to.  58. 

The  Statutes  of  the  Realm  ;  printed  by  Command  of  bis  Majesty,  in  pur- 
suance of  an  Address  of  the  House  of  CominonS,  from  origiaalRecords,  and 
authentii:  Manuscripts.  Vol.  I.  folio,  101. 10s. 

MAPS. 

Map  of  the  Roads  of  Portugal,  originally  constructed  by  French  Engi- 
neenb  ^      use  of  Junot's  Atvay.  7s. 

.   .  M£DICIJ»E,  SlTROERr,  &C. 

The  Modern  Surf^on  j  or.  Plain  and  Rational  Ruljss  for.  the  Dir^tipn  of 
Practice.  Bvo.  9s.  6d.  '  ' 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Formation  of  an  Artificial  Pupil,  in  several 
deraoeed  States  of  the  Eye ;  to  which  are  annexed  Remarks  on  the  Extraction 
of  son  Cataracts,  and  those  of  the  Membraneous  kind,  through  a  Puncture 
of  the  Cornea.   By  Benjamin  Gibson,  Surgeon  to  the  Manchester  Infirmary. 

fltO.  58. 

A  Popular  Treatise  on  tlie  Natural  and  Artificial  Causes  of  Disease  in 
general.    By  J.  Robertson.  ^  vols.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 
A  Naturtd  History  of  the  Human  Teeth,  with  a  Treatise  on  their  Diseases. 

By  Joseph  Murphy.  68. 

-  Comm«nicBtiuns  relative  to  the  Datura  Stramonium,  or  Thorn  Apple;  as  a 
ralfef  on  Cure  of  Asthma.  Addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Maga- 
zine. Many  of  them  never  before  published,  with  a  coloured  engraving  of 
the  Plant.  *3s.6d: 
The  Medical  Monitor.  By  E.  Senate,  M.  D.  Part  I.  48. 
Surgical  Observations  on  Tumours  and  Lumbar  Abscesses.  By  Jo)in  Aber* 
attby.  Assistant  Surueou  to  St.  Bur tkolom'ew's  Hospital.  8vb.  68. 

The 
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Th«  Stirgicftl  Worki  of  Jnhn  Abernethy,  F.  R.  S.  he.  &c.— On  tli*  Con«i« 
tuiional  Oii^in  nnd  Treatment  of  Xtra?  DhettsfM,  Aneurism — Ot^eHses  w- 
sembliog  S^philiSf  and  Diseases  of  rtte  Urethra — On  lujui  ies  of  the  H^adf 
MjsceltHne*>us  Subjfcti,  &c,   2  vols.  8vi>.   ll.  Cs. 

DiMiuisitiona  in  the  Hiaiory  of  Medicine,  Pnrt  ihe  ¥h%t;  exhibiting  a  Vvew 
of  Pliy&ic,  us  obsenetl  to  flourish  during  remote  periods  in  Europe  aijsl  the 
East,  '  By  Richnrd  Millar/M.D.  8vf>.  89. 

Afivke  tu  Muthera.   Bj  William  fiuchan,  M,D.  Svo.  second  edition,  9«> 

MISCEHANEOCS. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Puwers  nitd  Duties  of  Juries,  And  on  th«  ^A- 
niiiial  Jjivva  of  England.    By  Sir  Richord  Phillips.  7s, 

Rules  for  the  Goiferunietii  of  the  Goal  ami  Hoxiae  of  Correctioo  »t  J)or- 
chewier,  2^.  6ii, 

The  whole  Act  of  Book-binding,  containing  a  grei^t  varietj  of  vafuab]* 
Recipes  for  Eclg;e  Colouring,  F.'mcj  MiirhUng,  Gilding,  &c,  ulsti  Recipee  for 
niaiijiig  Liquid  Gold  for  I'mtcy  Colouring  nod  SpWaii  Paper,  6ic,  for  onia- 
ineniinj^  Lmiies*  Work.   7s.  6d. 

A  Third  Reply  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  hj  the  Author  of  a  Keply  tg  the 
Calumnies  of  that  Review  aii^iriust  Oxford.  \Vith  an  Appeudix  in  answer  lo 
Mr.  Druiumoud's  Observation^.    Is,  bd. 

Letters,  jierio-comical,  and  ffonical,  on  Education.  8m  6», 

Tv/o  Lettfjs  flora  Thomas  Fiileoner,  A.M.  of  Corpus  Chiisti  CoUc^e, Ox- 
ford, to  the  Editor  of  ih^  G(^nilemau*s  Magazine,  un  the  A^'ticles  ia  the  Ediji- 
burgh  Review,  relating  to  the  Oxford  Strabt*.  Is. 

A  Rejiister  of  Ships  empltjyed  in  the  Service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
from  the  year  IT60  to  1810,  '  By  M.     Hardy,  lita,  tid. 

Munchausen  at  Walcherifii,    12mo,  55. 

Partrajt  of  Fopsi;  or,  Illustratioua  of  the  Toppish  Character,  in  all  its 
Varieties-    By  Sir  Frerterlck  FopHufi.    13mo.  4s,  6d. 

The  Harleiau  MisceiJaiiy,   Vyl.  VIT.  royal  4to,  31.  S&, 

Tlte  aauie  Work,  inChrouological  Order.  13  vols.  8vu.  81.  Ss.  royal  I4I,  Sa. 

The  Mirror  of  the  Graces ;  or,  the  Eofjliih  Lady's  Costume,  ISino.  4». 
large  paper  7  s.  Od. 

The  Passiojis  iiuraorously  delineated.  By  Timothy  Bobbin,  Esq.  4to.  iL  Cs, 
with  coiuured  pltites  Si.  1S6. 6d. 

Young  Aihert  tlie  Roscius,  eshihittng  a  Series  of  Characters  froni  Shukes- 
peare  and  other  Authura.  8$, 

An  Address  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Connnons,  ttn  the  Insuffi- 
ciency of  the  pay  of  thf  Past  Cnptnina  atid  Comraanriers  in  the  R/jyal  Navy, 

Cottage  Dialoi;ues  amoit^  the  Irish  Pensantry.  By  Mary  Leadbnettter;  with 
Notes  and  ft  Preface,  by  Muria  Edgeivorth.   13 mo,  tis. 

The  coiuplete  Works  uf  Samuel  RichHrdsoii,  with  (t  Sketch  of  hi*  Life  and 
Writinfis.    B^  the  Rev.  E.Mftngiii,  M.  A.   19  vols,  crowti  3vo.  7 1.  12i 

The  Ecclesiastical  uiid  University  Annual  Register  for  1810,  tOs.  6d, 

A  Narrative  of  tbt^  Hardship!)  und  Sullc^^rings  of  several  Britiiib  Subjects 
who  effected  their  Eficape  from  Verdun,  Bva,  49. 

The  Ciimbridj^e  Uiiiversitj  Cateudor  tW  1811,  Ss. 

The  Return  to  Nator« ;  or,  a  Defence  of  the  Veritable  Regimen,  with  some 
Account  of  iin  Experimeot  niude  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  in  the 
Author's  Family.    B^'  John  Frank  Newton,  Es4^.  tis. 

Practical  Ob!>erva[ioos  on  the  Prejudices  ngaiost  the  Brewery.   By  J. 
verstock.    3^,  Gd. 

Public  Disputation  of  the  Btudehta  of  the  ColleEe  of  Fori  William,  in 
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.  Ba»gal,  on  ttie  15tb  of  September,  1810,  befare  Lord  Mioto,  Governor-Geae* 
ra],  with  his  Loidship's  Dwcourae.  Is.  6d. 

Asiatic  Researches.   Vol.  X,  Svo.  15s,  4to.  iL  lis.  6(1, 

Microcosmography.  By  John  Earle,  D.  D.  ;  with  Notes  and  an  Appeodi^ 
by  Philip  Bliss.    Bvo.   IDs,  6d. 

Popular  Easavs  on  Hight  and  Wrong.  Bro.  6s, 

An  Esiov  on  Moraliij^  and  tlic  Establish nient  of  lliftSforal  prjnd]*Ie.  3s,  (M. 
Jlacing  Cilendar  for  ISJfl.    Bj  W.  Pick.  76. 

A  Cockney's  AdveiittireB  durin|  a  Ramble  into  the  Country.  By  Joseph 
W,  Coytc  is.  6d, 

All  ^9aay  Qn  tjumAni  CoDsctousnesa;  containing  an  Original  View  of  th« 
Operations  of  Mind,  Sensual  and  li^tcUectuaL  By  John  Feam^  In  one  fqL 
^y).  1\.  IJsp  .dd.  hi^rds. 

The  PfiHs  for  tlie  Election  of  Chancellor  of  the  Uniirersity  of  Cauibridj^p, 
on  Tuesday^  Marcli  IBll;  and  thut  of  Re|>resent<itive  in  Parliament  for 
the  Univdsity,  on  Wednesday,  March  2T,  ISII,   By  .Totm  Beverley,  M,A,  2$, 

The  Protean  Figure;  or,  jVIetnraarphic  Ciistirme*.   ll.  Is. 

The  Matiiter's  Guide,  containing  the  Substance  of  the  several  Excise  Laws 
ifnd  Regulations  to  which  MaUters  are  subject.  Gs, 

Strictures  on  Courts  of  Request,  vulgarly  called  Courts  of  Consdence;,  ati^s 
Courts  without  Consdence.    By  J-  H.  Prince.  Is. 

E3.«iays  on  Mati,  detineatitii^  hi»  Intellectual  ^nd  Moral  Qualities.  By  Tbo- 
fpas  Fiucb.  12nao,  6s. 

The  Edinburgh  Enc-yclopedia,  Couducted  by  David  firevyeter,  L-L^p.  P.R^. 
Edin.   Purts  III.  and  IV.  igs. 

Letter^  of  Aijna  Seward,  Written  between  tbp  years  1784  and  180T. 
<5  vols,  post  Qvo.  with  porEraits,  31.  3s. 

An  Essay  on  some  of  the  Stages  of  the  Operations  of  Cutting  for  ll*6 
Stone.   ByC.  B,  Frye,F.  R.S.  Svo.  Ss. 

Lord  Sbnaers's  CoUecFipn  of  Tracts.  Edited  hy  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  Vol,  V. 
4to.  Si.  Ss. 

Thp  Essays  gf  I\lichael  de  Montaigne^  translated  inio  Engtjsli,  with  very 
considerable  Amendmeots,  from  the  accurate  French  Edition  of  Pet«r  CotU. 
if) nth  Edition,  3  vols,  royal  8vo.  31,  10s. 

T'he  Annual  Register,  Vol.  LI.  for  1809.  8vo.  16s. 

PeregrinHtions  of  the  Mind,  through  the  most  general  and  in^reftin^ 
Subjects,    Py  tlie  late  fijr.  William  Baker.   New  Edition,  cr.  8vo.  <Ss,  boards. 

CTIuvres  Com  pieties  de  Madame  Cottin,   l4totp.  IQmo.  3l.  3s. 

Frai^kklin's  (Dr.  Benjain;n)  Complete  Works  in  phiiosophy,  Policicsj  and 
Morals.    Second  Edition,  S  vols.  Svo.  ll.  ISs.  bonrds. 

Literary  InfQrmation,  consisting  of  Jnstrpctipe  Anecdote,  By  Mrs.  Hedge> 
Jaod,   l^mo.  4s.6rt. 

Anecdotes  Sen tjinentales-   Par  Madame  de  Montoliea.  i2mo,  59. 

Account  of  0e  Measures  for  suppressing  the  Practice  of  the  Systirriadt 
Murder  by  their  parepts,  of  Feniaie  Infants.  By  E.  Moor,  F.R!S.  4io. 
Hf  lis.  6d.  boards. 

The  Practical  Gauger;  or,  the  Young  Gaijg,er*s  Asaistant-  By  W.  Syraotis, 
ffciv  Edition,  l^n.  6s.  bqund. 

The  Philanthropist,  No.  IIL  for  May,  1811.  Bvo,  is.  6d.  sewed. 

Salmagundi  ^  or^  the  WhimoWhains  and  Opinions  of  LaunceloC  lAH^Uofl^ 
Esf|.  By  John  Ijimhert.  $  vols,  royal  ISruo.  12s,  boards. 

^impspii  and  Wt^'s  ReadiesL  Reckoner  ^ ver  iavented.  ISttlO.  59i  6ne  pft< 
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The  Works  of  Thomas  Seeker,  LL  D,  kte  Lord  Archbishop  of  Cant 
bury.    With  his  Life  by  the  late  Bibhop  Porteus.   6  vols,  Svo.  31.  3s. 

Sermons  oo  the  Peraon  and  OAice  of  the  Redeemer,  and  on  tlie  Faith 
Praciice  of  the  Redeemed.   By  William  Jesse,  A,M.  Svo.  3s- 

^crinom.    By  Thomas  Ijiurie,  D,  D.  Miuiaier  of  Newboura.  &vo.  10s. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  Whitechapd,  February  10,  1811,  for  tlie  benefit 
iheChurity  Schools  in  that  parish,  conducted  un  the  system  of  Di.  Beh.  By 
(he  Rev.  T.  O.  Taylor,  Vicar  of  Dedbam,  Esses.   Bvo,  U,  fid,  or  ISs,  p' 

ti<3fJStlU 

A  plain  Statement  of  some  of  the  importaot  Principles  of  Religion, 
preservHtJve  agaiji^t  infidelity,  euthusiuiiui,  Hud  immorulUy.  By  the 
Thomas  Watson.   Bvo.  <ia. 

Certuin  Principles  in  Evanson's  Dissomttice  of  the  Four  Evaiigelists,  &«. 
csiimiiiied  in  Eij^tu  Discourses  deUvered  before  the  University  of  Oxford, 
the  Bampton  Lectures,  in  1810.    By  Thomas  Fdcooer,  A.M.  8vo.    lOs,  Cd, 

A  Christian's  Survey  of  Events,  of  all  t\m  primary  Events  and  Periods  of 
the  World;  froui  the  Commeaceuieot  of  History  to  the  conciusioa  of  Pi 
jjhecy.    Foolsciip  Bvo,  7s.  6d, 

Hewlett's  Bible,  Fart  XXI.    Demy  4to,  without  platesi,       with  plates f 
#»yal  pajKr  £te. 

Sacred  Meditations  and  Devotional  Poems,  with  some  Essays  in  prosecco 
pQsed  on  various  oecasions^  of  Life,  and  poblished  foi-  the  use  of  ib«  iutel 
gent  utind  in  it»  serious  inotiveciiii.  By  a  Laytuuo^.  With  u  Plater  Foobc 
giro.  79.  £d.. 
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Mat. 


View  of  the  Scriptural  Grouudi  of  Unitarianism.  By  Laot  Carpenter, 
D.D.  3d  edit,  l2t»o.  6b. 

Praciical  and  Fnniiliiir  Se.rntons«  By  ihe  Rev.     Cooper.  Vr4.  3.  l^tao. 

SertzxMis,  Charge  and  TrHcts.  By  Sbute,  Lord  Bi»bi*p  of  Durluuu.  Nour 
first  collected.  8vfj, 

Sermous fay  the  liev.  Thitmas  Gisborne,  M.  A."  Vol.  IL         ed'tt.  Bvo*  9% 

Key  lo  the  Old  Testdment  and  Afjccryptm,  By  Eaber£  Grsy,  D.D.  S**, 
6tUedtt.  Lis. 

Berniotis  by  ihe  Rev,  Tliomas  Jcrvi*,  8vo.  Ids, 

EnposiLiona  qf  St.  Paufs  iwo  Episilej  to  the  Thestalt^oiaiis*    By  Blsbof 

Btstiop  NewtQu's  (Thomas  D.D.  I/}rd  Bishop  of  Bristol)  Diuertbtioni  na 
tlie  Prppbecies.    lUhedit.  £  vols.  Bvo.  Ifis^ 

Scripture  Cliarsicterb,  in  a  Series  of  E'lmlioal  Sermons*  By  ibeBev.  St 
Warner.    ISmo.  Vol,  11.  5s, 

TOPOGRAPHS,  VOYAGES,  TBAVFLi,  &C, 

A  VleiT  of  ihepresenc  Smie  of  Sicily,  its  Rural  Economy,  Population,  Pr*> 
(Suce,  &c.  from  a  Survey  of  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  KoyaJ  Aca* 
demy,  Palermo.   By  F.  W,  Vuughun,  Esq.   4to,  ll,  I  Is.  dd. 

The  Thames;  or,  Grnphic  11  lust  rations  of  Seats,  Vtllae,  Public  Buildinc^. 
»iid  PictureBqrte  Scenery,  on  the  Bynks  of  that  River,  Engraved  by  W.  B* 
Cooke,  fri>ni  drsiwiugs  by  Samuel  Owen,  Esq.   3  vols-  imp.  8vo.    3L  iis. 

An  ALCnunt  of  the  pust  and  present  Stnte  of  liie  Isle  of  Mbo;  including  t 
Sketch  of  the  Mineralogy,  and  outline  uf  it*  I^aws,  with  tlie  privileges  eajojedl 
by  Strangers,  and  a  Histury  of  the  Islniid,   By  Geori^e  Woods,  tSvo.  lOs.^d, 

At)  Authentic  Description  of  the  Kencet  und  Avon  Canul ;  with  Obset 
tions  on  the  present  State  of  the  iniaod  Navigation  of  the  Western 
Southern  Counties-  8to.  *s. 

Cai-ew's  Survey  of  Cornwall,  illustrated  with  Notei  of  the  lat«  Thmoat 
Tuiikin,  Eifj.  JVL  P.  now  first  published  from  the  original  MS3.  By  Frvecb, 
Lord  0e  DunstanviUe.  4to.   U,  lis,  6d.  large  paper  51,  3s. 

Ecclesiastical  Topography,  a  collection  of  one  hundred  view9  of  cburchesit^ 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  with  Descriptioos^    Royal  4to,  4l.  4a,  mi' 
4to.  Ql  69. 

Art  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepael,  being  tlw-  substance  of  obse 
lions  ninde  during  u  mission  in  that  country  in  1793,  By  Colonel  W.  IGrk 
crick.    Roy&Uto.  Sl,12fl.ed. 

The  Chorographical  Description^  or  Survey  of  the  County  of  Devon- 
Tristram  Risdon.  8vo,  16s. 

Notices  respecting  Janiatca,  in  IBOB,  9, and  10.  By  Gilbert Mathi^on,  Esq,  5% 

A  Historical  Tour  through  Pembrokeshire.  By  FLichard  FentoHj,  Esq.  f .  A- 
4to.  31. 13s.  Od.  royal  paper  61.  ^s. 

The  History  of  Ancient  Wiltshire,  Pnrt  11.  comprehending  the  .^fttiont  o 
Wily  and  Ambresbury.    By  Sir  Richard  Colt  Houre,  Bart.    Foiios  41' 
large  paper  61. 6s. 

Sketches  of  the  present  Manners,  Cusionis,  and  Scenery  of  Scotland.  -B 
Elizabeth  Ihabelb  Spence.    S  vols.  ISmo.  ISs. 

Sketches  of  the  internal  State  of  France.   Translated  from  the  Original 
M.  Faher.  Bvo.  7s.  6d,  ' 

A  Generai  History  and  Collection  of  Vovages  and  Travels  by  Robert  Ke 
F.R.S,  and  F.A.S.  Edtiibiirj;h.  8vo,   Purt  IV,  69. 

Travels  in  the  South  of  Hpuin,  m  iB09  and  ISIQ,    By  WilJiam  J*e©h» 
M.P.  F.  R.S>  4to.   31. 8s,  large  paper  4i.  4s.  ' 

Travels  in  the  Spiinish  Provinces  uf  Andalu-iia,  Granada,  Murcia^  V«la 
and  Catalouin,  up  toMonserat,  and  idso  in  Majorca  and  Minorca,  dunugtbi 
year  1809.    By  Ni  John  Carr.  4to.  3l.  St. 
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A. 

jSschylm,  retnarks  oh  as  a  trAgic  poet,  ^03,  5^04— J)robable  Causes  why 
he  has  been  neglected,  fiG4p — edition  of  his  Prometheus  Finctus  by  Mr. 
Blomfield.    ^ee  Blom/ield, 

Allegorical  Poetry,  remarks  on,  471 — how  far  calculated  to  answer  moral 
purposes,  472 — 475. 

Americans^  fondness  of,  for  political  disputes,  497* 

-^/wy  (British,)  situation  of,  in  India,  144. 

Atkinson  (Mr.)  on  the  Bullion  Report,  246* 

Austrian  Politics,  remarks  on,  6*4. 

B, 

Balance  of  Trade,  how  far  liable  to  be  affected  by  reducing  the  circulat- 
ing medium,  243 — 246' — unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  what,  257 — 
remarks  thereon,  257,  258. 

Bank,  observations  on  the  expediency  of  formins  a  new  one,  259,  200. 

Barlow  (Sir  G.)  administration  of  at  Madras,  146,  147 — memorial  pre- 
sented for  his  removal  from  the  presidency,  154 — character  of,  202. 

Benningsen  (General,)  fights  the  French  at  Pultusk,  74 — retreats  upon 
KtEnigsberg,  7t),  77 — battle  of  Friedland,  80 — remarks  upon  his  plan 
of  operations,  82, 83. 

Bernadotte,  rapacity  of,  75. 

Blackf  (Dr.)  the  discoverer  of  latent  heat,  345. 

Blomfieid's  (Mr.)  edition  o{  Aeschylus' s  Fi  ometheus  Finctus,  203--plan  of 
his  edition,  205,  206 — remarks  on  his  latiniiy,  206 — Porson's  notes, 
207 — instances  of  classical  plagiarism,  207 — valuable  glossary  to 
jEscbylus,  207,  208 — remarks  on  Dr.  Burney's  arrangement  of  the 
choral  odes  of  iEschylus,  209 — on  the  metres  of  that  poet,  210,  211 
— manuscripts  consulted  by  Mr.  Blomfield,  212 — 214 — extracts  and 
remarks  on  his  edition,  215 — 228 — general  character^  of  it,  228. 

Boles'  (Major)  examination  of  his  suspension,  167 — 175- 

Bolingbroke,  (Lord) opinion  on  a  standing  army,  404. 

/ioof/^,  antiquity  of  the  religion  of,  327,  328. 

Bosanquet  (Mr.)  on  the  Bullion  Report,  246. 

Bourbon  (Isle),  discovery  of,  230— first  visited  by  the  Dutch,  231— ac^ 
count  of  a  Frenchman,  who  lived  there  alone  for  two  years,  ib. — . 
occupied  by  the  French,  ifr.— called  thenceforth,  the  Isle  of  France, 
(which  see)  situation  of  the  island  now  called  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  234 
— population  and  produce,  ib. — ^valuc  of  this  acquisition  to  Britain, 
235—239. 

Britain :  military  system  of,  see  Pasley — her  resources,  compared  with' 
those  of  France,  405,  406. 
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Bullion  Questiorty  Sir  John  Sinclair  on,  120,  et  seq.-  review  of  tracts  on, 
242,  et  seq. — probable  influence  of  a  reduction  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium, on  the  balance  of  trade,  243 — 246-— examination  of  Mr.  Law's 
theory  of  money  and  trade,  249,  250 — Mr.  Smith's  '  si/nple  or  ideal 
unit*  examined,  251 — 253 — examination  of  Mr.  Eliot's  theory  of 
money  of  account,  255,  256 — whether  bullion  or  coin  be  the  standard 
of  the  currency  of  the  country,  256,  257 — inexpediency  of  lowering 
the  standard  of  our  gold  coin,  26l,  262. 

Barney's  (Dr.)  Tentamen  on  the  Choral  Odes  of  Mschylus,  209. 

c. 

Cape  of  Good  HopCf  importance  of,  240,  241. 

Camotj  indebted  to  an  Englishman  for  his  pretended  new  mathematical 

propositions,  345. 
Catmanduy  description  of,  307,  314,  315. 

Chalmers  (Mr.),  character  of  his  work  on  the  Bullion  Report,  242. 

Charlemagne y  character  of,  31,  32. 

Chinese  language,  dissertation  on  :  see  Marshman. 

Chittledroog,  battalions  of,  join  the  mutineers  at  Scringapataro,  I94, 195 

—action  between  them  and  the  King's  troops,  196,  197. 
Christian  (King  of  Denmark,)  character  of,  507. 
Chronology,  strictures  on  different  systems  of,  3 — 17- 
Church  of  England,  see  State  of  the  Established  Church. 
Churches,  scarcity  of,  365. 
Clanship,  origin  of,  in  Scotland,  89- 

Clavier,  (M.)  Histoire  des  premiers  Tetnps  de  la  Grecc,  &c.  1 — remarks  ou 
the  present  state  of  classical  literature  in  France,  ib.  2 — strictures  on 

.  M.  Clavier's  preliminary  discourse,  3 — Freret  tlie  restorer  of  genealogi- 
cal  synchronisms,  4 — example  of,  ib.  5 — uncertainty  of  tlie  old  Gred^ 
Genealogies,  6— examination  of  the  Newtonian  system  of  chronology, 
7 — 9 — 17 — investigation  of  M.  Clavier's  chronolqgical  system,  9 — 16 
— strictures  on  Dr.  Hales's  chronological  system,  16,  I7  and  notes — 
the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  vindicated,  19 — 21 — and  also  the 
Mosaic  accounts,  22 — the  character  of  Herodotus,  23,  24 — philoso- 
phical sketch  of  the  early  ages  of  Grecian  History,  24,  25 — influence 
of  the  Trojan  War,  considered,  26 — expediency  of  emigrations,  27— 
influence  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  on  the  Spartans,  28,  29 — character 
of  Charlemagne,  31,  32 — comparison  of  Mr.  Mittbrd  and  M.  Clavier's 
sentiments,  32,  33 — in  the  characters  of  Phidon,  34 — and  of  Pisistra- 
tus,  35 — 38 — concluding  remarks,  39,  40. 

Clergy,  character  of  vindicated,  359 — 362. 

Close  (Colonel)  deputed  to  the  mutineers  at  Hydrabad,  183,  184 — able 

conduct  there,  185 — 188— returns  to  Madras,  189. 
Cock  (Mr.)  on  the  Bullion  Report,  248. 
Co/f's  (Mr.)  manly  conduct  of,  at  Seringapatam,  I90,  I91. 
Colonial  Systetn  of  Britain,  remarks  on,  414 — 4l6 — precarious  nature  of 

colonial  strength,  4l6,  417. 
Cossaques,  anec<lotes  of,  69 — 72 — misrepresented  by  Buonaparte,  70. 
Currency,  scarcity  of,  how  far  produced  by  the  licence-trade,  464 — 46s. 
Curse  ofKchama  :  see  Southry. 
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D. 

lyAlembert's  dynamic  principle  borrowed  from  Newton,  345 — extract 

from  his  61oge  on  Mad.  de  Sacy,  526. 
Dantzicj  heroic  defence  of,  78,  79. 

Davis  (Colonel),  sent  against  the  mutineers  at  Seringapatam,  IpO — his 
gallant  conduct  there,  ib.  ipi. 

Dealtry's  (Wm.)  Principles  of  Fluxions,  340— proofs  that  fluxions  were  in- 
vented by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  not  by  Leibnitz,  341,  342 — instances- 
of  French  meanness,  in  pilfering  discoveries  from  the  English,  and 
claiming  them  as  their  own,  343 — 345 — plan  and  approval  of  the 
author's  work  in  general,  34/S — examination  and  correction  of  some 
of  its  principles,  347 — 351. 

Defand  (Madame  du),  letters  of,  498— her  private  life,  talents  and  cha- 
racter, 499 — 501 — character  of  the  Chevalier  de  Listenai,  502 — of 
Madame  de_  Maintenon,  503 — remarks  on  the  decline  of  taste  in 
France,  504— character  of  Gibbon,  505 — strictures  on  the  Encyclo- 
pedists, and  soi-disant  philosophers,  505,506— character  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  507 — of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  — of  Necker,  508— of  Fox  and 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  ih.  509 — anecdotes  and  character  of  Voltaire,  509, 
510 — scepticism  of  Madame  du  Deffand,  511 — remarks  on  her  letters 
to  Voltaire,  512— and  Mr.  Walpole,i6.  513— strictures  on  Voltaire's 
Laws  of  Minos,  513 — her  remarks  on  the  President  llenault,  515— 
anecd^  on  her  want  of  feeling,  51 6,  517 — remarks  on  her  choice  of 
friends,  518,  519 — becomes  acquainted  with  Horace  Walpole,  519— 
strictures  on  her  friendship  for  him,  520 — 522 — uneasiness  of  Mad.' 
du  Deffand's  latter  years,  523 — her  opinion  on  the  happiness  of  a  life 
of  devotion,  524.  • 

Dissenters,  considerations  on  the  increase  of,  363,  364. 

Division  of  the  circle,  true  method  of,  discovered  by  English  philoso- 
phers, 344. 

E. 

East  Indies,  advantage  of  free  trade  th  ither ,  236 — mutiny  there,  see  Madras 
— impolitic  prohibition  of  the  culture  of  henip  there,  311,  312. 

Eliot  (Mr.)  on  the  Bullion  Report,  250 — examination  of  his  theory  of 
an  ideal  money  of  account,  254 — 256. 

Encyclopedists,  strictures  on,  505,  506. 

F. 

Fluxions,  history  of  their  invention,  340 — proofs  that  they  were  discover- 
ed by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  341—343.    See  Dealtry, 
Fonblanquc  (Mr.),  on  the  Bullion  Report,  250. 
Fox,  (Mr.)  character  of,  508. 

France  (Isle  oO.  Its  situation,  232 — description  of  Port  Louis,  ib. — 
population,  233— climate  and  produce,  ib.- — advantages  arising  from 
its  capture,  235—237. 

French  Philosophers,  instances  of  their  disingenuousness  in  assuming  9» 
their  awn,  the  discoveries  of  the  English,  343—345. 

Freret  (M.),  account  of  his  genealogical  synchronisms,  4,  5, 

Fricdland  (battle  of),  80. 

M  M  2  .  Geography, 
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G. 

OeograpJiif  (ancient),  progress  of,  from  Herodotus  to  Strabo,  2/4.  Seo 

Strabo. 
Gibbon^  character  of,  505. 

Girdlestone's  (Mr.)  translation  of  Pindar,  437— remarks  on,  tvith  speci- 
mens, 441 — 444. 
Gorka^  Kajah  of,  subdues  Ncpaul,  308 — his  barbarous  conduct,  tb. 
Gosselin  (M.),  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  Greek  itinerary  measure, 

271,  ti  seq. — his  explanation  of  the  different  modes  of  arranging  the 

winds,  examined,  293—298. 
Gough  (Mr.),  character  of  his  antiquarian  labours,  332. 
Grant's  (Charles,  Viscount  de  Vaux)  history  of  Mauritius,  229 — remarks 

on  the  execution  of  the  work,  229,  230 — Isle  of  Mauritius,  why  thus 

called,  231.    ficc  Bourbon. 
Greece,  sketch  of  its  early  history,  24,  25 — influence  of  the  Trojan 

war  considered,  26 — influence  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  on  the  Spar- 

tans,  28,  29.    See  Clavier, 
Grey  (Lord),  poUtical  changes  in  his  conduct,  101,  102. 

H. 

nale\  (Dr.)  remarks  on  his  system  of  chronology,  l6,  17  and  notes. 

Hinault  (President),  remarks  on,  515, 

Herodotus,  character  of,  23,  24. 

Jlighland  scenery  and  manners  described,  88. 

Hut  (Mr.),  examination  of  his  opinions  on  the  Bullion  Report,  242,  243 
—246. 

Hindoo  Mythohgy^  remarks  on,  58. 

Hindoos,  extravagant  antiquity  claimed  by,  317 — their  settlement  in 
Nepaul  accounted  for,  319,  320 — Pilgrimages  to  the  Ganges,  320. 

Hoares  (Sir  Richard)  history  of  ancient  Wiltshire,  111 — remarks  on  the 
pursuits  of  country  gentlemen  from  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  to  our  own 
times,  ib.  112 — causes  of  their  influx  to  the  inetropolis,  112 — singular 
dedication,  113 — Aborigines  of  Wiltshire,  114,  115 — general  surface 
of  that  country,  ll6,  117 — account  of  the  author's  researches,  118, 
119 — singular  manner  of  burial,  II9. 

Hyirabad,  account  of  the  mutiny  there,  156 — 183,  et  seq. — submission 
of  the  officers,  200. 

I.  J. 

Itinerary  measures  of  the  ancients,  examined,  277,  et  seq. 
Joseph  (Emperor),  character  of,  507. 

K. 

KUlicranky^  pass  of,  described,  90. 

Kirkpatrick  (Col.)  Account  of  the  kingdom  of  Nepaul,  305 — remarks  on 
his  advertisement,  16.  306— and  on  the  preparation  of  his  work  for  the 
press,  309.    See  Nepaul, 

L. 

La  Place,  indebted  for  his  discoveries  to  English  philosophers,  345. 
Latin  language,  on  the  use  and  advantages  of,  for  writing  histories,  84—87. 
Leibnitz,  not  the  inventor  of  fluxions,  341—343. 
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Zee's  (Mr.)  translation  of  Pindar,  457 — remarks  on,  with  specimens, 

438—440. 
Lelit-Pattant  magnificent  temple  at,  307. 

Liccnct'Trade^  reflections  on,  457 — origin  of  licences,  458 — numbers 
issued,  4^9— objections  to  this  system — it  supplies  the  enemy  with 
mariners,  4^0 — encourages  immorality  and  bad  faith,  ib. — uistances 
of  gross  perjury,  »6. — it  exposes  us  to  remediless  abuses,  46l — it  ope- 
rates unjustly  on  neutral  nations,  ib. — other  abuses,  462 — 464 — the 
licence  trade  one  cause  of  the  depreciation  and  scarcity  of  currency, 
465-468. 

lAstenai  (Chev.  de)  character  of,  502. 

Lyne  (Mr.)  on  the  Bullion  Report,  24/. 

LysonV  (Messrs.)  Magna  Britannia^  or  concise  topographical  account  of 
the  several  counties  of  Great  Britain,  332 — difficulties  of  their  under- 
taking, 333— plan  for  establishing  an  English  topographical  library, 
334,  335 — arrangement  of  the  work,  336 — compared  with  Mr. 
Chalmers,  337 — comparative  value  of  the  different  volumes,  338,  339- 

M. 

Macdoxcall,  (General)  dispute  between  him  and  the  Madras  government. 
See  Madras. 

Madras^  review  of  pamphlets  on  the  disturbances  at  Madras,  138 — gene- 
ral characters  thereof,  139, 140 — subordination  o£  the  military  to  the 
civil  government,  indispensably  necessary,  140,  141 — 147 — Lord 
Minto's  remarks  on  the  same  subject,  143 — ^situation  of  the  officers 
of  the  European  armies  in  India,  144 — brief  notice  of  the  armies 
rising  on  the  civil  power,  145 — remarks  on  Sir  G.  Barlow's  admini- 
stration, 146,  147 — causes  of  the  mutiny  at  Madras,  147 — difference 
between  the  government,  and  General  Macdowall,  148 — view  of  his 
conduct,  148,  149 — abolition  of  the  T«f^-contract,  150 — conduct  to- 
wards Colonel  Munro,  151,  152 — departure  of  General  Macdowall 
for  Europe,  153 — discontents  in  the  company's  army,  ift.  154 — the 
officers  present  a  memorial  for  removing  Sir  G.  Barlow  from  the  pre- 
sidency, 154 — and  an  address  to  Major  Boles,  155 — conduct  of  the 
supreme  government,  ib.  156 — address  of  the  Hydrabad  officers,  156 
— mutiny  at  Masulipatam,  156 — examination  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Madras  government,  157 — system  of  camp-equipage,  ih. — arrest 
of  Colonel  Munro,  examined,  158,  159 — his  release  proper,  l60 — 
general  orders  of  General  Macdowall,  l6l — remarks  thereon,  l6l, 
162 — 166 — General  Macdowall,  displaced,  167 — examination  of  the 
suspension  of  Major  Boles,  I67 — 175 — policy  of  detaching  the  Se- 
poys from  the  disaffected  officers,  177—179 — 181,  182— remarks  on 
the  measures  of  the  mutineers,  179,  180— opinion  of  Colonel  Stuart, 
181 — of  Colonel  Wilkinson,  182 — account  of  the  mutiny  at  Hydrabad, 
183,  184 — Colonel  Close  deputed  thither,  U). — his  character  and  quar 
lifications,  185 — arrives  at  Hydrabad,  186— his  interview  with  the 
mutinous  officers,  i6.  187,  188 — admirable  military  discipline  of  the 
Sepoys,  188— return  of  Colonel  Close  to  Madras,  189,  19O— acco""* 
of  the  mutiny  at  Seringapafcam,  190 — situation  of  that  fort,  ih. — manly 
conduct  of  Colonel  Davis  and  Mr.  Cole,  ib,  191>-character  and  ser- 
vices 
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vices  of  Poomeali,  1£H,  ipS— his  singular  fidelity  md  steadiness,  192. 
19s — the  mutineers  joined  by  two  battalions  from  ChilTledrtKJg,  l^H, 
1^5 — action  bt'twc'cn  the  mutineer  and  the  King's  forces,  Iff? — 
probable  motives  of  the  Sepoys,  I9B — ihey  were  seduced  into  re- 
bellion, 199 — pxtract  from  their  address  to  government,  i^. —  sub- 
mission of  tile  officers  at  Hydriibad,  200 — and  at  Seringapfitani,  — 
character  of  Sir  G.  Barlow,  202 — concluding  remarks*  201 — ^203» 

Magna  Britannm.    See  Lpom. 

Magnefs,  singuUr  method  of  making,  313. 

Maintenon  (M&d.  de),  character  of,  503. 

Marshman  (J.)  Dusertatwn  on  the  Chinae  kngm^c^  372 — account  of  hii 
acquirements,  373 — on  the  system  of  the  written  language  of  China, 
374— 399— origin  of  its  elementary  characters,  375 — originally,  out- 
lines of  sensible  objects,  376,  377 — further  remarks  on  the  elementary 
churactcrs,  37S,  379—analysis  of  Chinese  words,  380—384 — obser- 
vulions  on  the  compounding  characters,  3Sj — number  of  words  in  dif- 
ferent lexicons*  385 — dictionary  of  Kaungshee,  386 — pronunciation  of 
the  Chinese  characters,  387^digress!on  on  the  origin  of  alphabetic  writ- 
ing, tit.  388 — 392 — system  of  the  Chinese  alphabet  e,v  plained, 393 — *i' 
ference  between  the  Chinese  and  Sanscrit  languages,  S^-^^Chin 
and  Hindoo  literature  compared,  396,  397 — number  of  words  in 
Chinese  language,  399— intonations  Chinese  words,  40O— gram- 
matical construction  of  the  Chinese  language,  4(JU  402, 

Mar^att  (Mr.),  on  establiiihing  a  new  chartered  bank,  258 — his 
opinion  on  the  circulating  medium,  260. 

Martinique,  intcsttd  with  serpents,  4S9 — suggestion  for  desrrojfiag 
them,  ih, 

MasrtUpatQm^  account  of  the  mutiny  at,  156. 
Miliiai  if  Si/stetn  of  Great  Britain.    See  Ftusiey. 
Muilo,  (Ujrd)  opinion  on  military  subordiniiiion,  143, 
Minshfiuries  in  India,  their  character  vindicated,  372,  373, 
Mtuiak  Ac&mntSf  veracity  of,  vindicated,  21,  22. 

Necker,  (M,)  character  of,  508. 

Keimtii,  (Kingdom  of)  account  of,  303 — mountainous  districts  in  its 
vicinity,  304 — the  llimm.alaya  chain  described,  ib.  305— -intercourse 
between  Nepaul  and  the  British  govemmpnt  in  India,  305,  30^*— Cohj- 
nel  Kirkpatrick  sent  thilhcr,  306 — Dr.  Buchanan's  account  of,  gat- 
bled  by  Mr.  Finkerton,  306— principal  towns,  307?  315 — Cafniandu 
described,  307,  3U,  315— magnificent  temple,  near  Lelit-Pttttua»  507 
— Nepaul  subdued  by  the  Rajah  of  C^orkrt,  308— his  barbarous  con- 
duct, il). — the  tract  Turyani  described,  310 — abundant  produce  of  tur- 
pentine, 311 — and  hemp,  ib, — impolitic  prohibition  of  the  East  India 
tonipany  on  the  cukivalion  of  hemp,  ik  312 — moral  benefits  conferred 
on  the  country,  since  its  subjugation  to  the  British  government,  312— 
jirogress  of  Colonel  Kirkpatrick,  313— singular  mode  of  making  mag- 
nets» j*. — extent  of  the  valley  of  Nepaul,  314 — population/siS— 
climate,  3l6 — productions,        minerals,  317— mnrul  character  of 
the  Nepauksc,  317 — extravagant  anticjuity  claimed  by  the  Iliodoov. 
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ib. — manners  of  the  Newars,  t6.  318 — proofs  that  the  Newars  are  of 
Chinese  origb^^lS,  319 — the  settlement  of  the  Hindoos  inNepaul,ac- 
counted  for,  319»  320 — annual  pilgrimage  to  the  confluence  of  die  Gah- 
getic  streams,  320 — situation  of  the  peasantry,  and  tenures  of  land,  321, 
322— food  of  the  peasants,  323  — diseases,  ib, — government  of  Nepaul, 
324 — great  officers,  i6.  325 — criminal  code,  325 — military  force,  ib^ — 
religion,  326 — fruitless  attempt  of  a  missionary, '  to  convert  a  rajah, 
327 — proofs  of  the  antiquity  of  the  religion  of  Boodh,  ib.  328 — 
temples,  329 — priests,  ib. — polyandry  prevalent,  330 — ^literature,  ib, 
— alphabets,^31 — remarkable  stone  at  Catmandu,  ib, 
Newars f  account  of,  318 — are  of  Chinese  descent,  ib,319- 
liJewton's  (Sir  Isaac),  system  of  chronology  examined,  7 — 9>  17 — proofe 
that  he  was  the  inventor  of  fluxions,  341 — 343. 

o. 

OppositioHf  changes  in  their  conduct,  102. 

P. 

Paper-currency i  remarks  on  Sir  John  Sinclair's  opinion  on  paper  cur- 
rency, as  the  real  source  of  our  protection  from  invasion,  125, 125. 

Faramaribo^  scenery  of  described,  490 — ^population,  491 — daily  em- 
ployment of  a  planter's  life,  496. 

Fasleiff  (Capt.)  on  the  military  policy  of  Great  Britain,  403— object  of 

.  his  work,  404 — Lord  Bolingbroke's  opinion  on  standing  armies, 
ib. — Captain  Pasle/s  comparative  statement  of  our  resources, 
with  those  of  France,  405 — remarks  thereon,  406 — investigation 
of  the  causes  of  our  national  power,  407 — first  cause,  the  in- 
crease of  machinery  and  scientific  labour,  ib. — second  cause,  the 
increase  of  task-work,  408— estimate  of  our  military  force,  408,  409— 
comparison  of  our  exports  and  internal  commerce,  410--412—caus6 
of  dead  or  dull  trade  explained,  412,  413— revenue  of  Britain,  413, 
414 — remarks  on  Capt.  Pasleys  view  of  our  colonial  policy,  414, 
415,  416 — on  the  precarious  nature  of  colonial  strength,  4l6,  417 — 
causes  of  our  failures,  418,419 — A  system  of  aggrandizement  and 
conquets,  our  safe  policy,  419,  420 — remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Spaniards,  422 — parliamentary  contentions  a  cause  of  our  military 
failures,  423 — examination  of  this  principle,  ib.  424— measures  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  the  conquest  of  Spain,  425 — 427 — the  subsidizing 
system,  427 — 429 — on  our  relation  with  Sicily,  429,  430 — strictures 
on  Capt.  Pasley's  recommendations,  432 — on  the  situation  of  Russia, 
433 — of  Sweden,  433,  434 — continued  war  with  France,  necessary, 
435 — concluding  remarks,  436",  437' 

Perjury,  gross  instances  of  mercantile  perjury,  460. 

Peiree,  (VVm.)  statement  of  Facts,  See, — 138 — character  of,  139,  140. — 
Reply  tOy  character  of,  139.    See  Madras. 

Pindar,  translations  of,  by  Lee  and  Gridlestone,  437 — difficulty  of  trans- 
ferring the  beauties  of  Pindar  into  another  language,  437,  438^cha- 
racter  of  Mr.  Lee's  translation,  with  specimens,  438— 440— remarks 
on  Mr.  Girdlcstone's  version,  with  specimens,  441 — 444 — on  the  style 
and  genius  of  Pindar,  444 — 446 — indifference  of  the  public  to  trans- 
lations of  Pindar,  accounted  for,  446 — 448— new  translations  of  hi» 
first  and  second  Olympic  odes,  449 — 457. 

«  Plagiarism, 


Mir 

Jt^nraMk.  ^jzxrvr.- :  ujI.  Ksrjaa  <£.         '  — snsrnae  -1111-117 

«ii>^  V       :  yi. 

J'r;^.  '-r  v'^-         -.1  i/Si— 51:-. 
JrmUM^k,  irsTy:  74- 

K. 

h/*,^u^',T-  '.T  :7t>/'.  i  - .  -    -         f:  «: 

hf/4rxgti^z        'xi,.      : .  -     --y  -i   Ers^jsi.  ;!4 — crisr  arorf      i  — 

h/AfJiix  'V.'..,  l'jrwu'^r>A  v.-*  Lt/l  Crrfi'i  Aitrtvk  t.i  tit  Kaeji.  — ^ 
0;f-;.'*  cr^r*^  :i.  pc-jrcil  se?sm>rra  tar  rimaiir. 
JOi,  I'.v  ij-v  i-  11*  ofi-iaco^c.  ir. — t^mi  :e  Ji-. 

lite  v.*.-'  T *'..;'i;,v--';j  V^i — ^..'.Ci:.i.  jc.  i:  Spa:::         PccTSiSkT.  II*— 

Hiu»*aH  (b'AiKft':!  t:.\irt..,:,:^rrJtdt  0-5 — crr.i-ct      tst  t:?i«rrsf3Z '> 

lecuinl'.fcir  arm),  72,  7-'. 
Kuthi-rfwd  -  Mi.;o:i  tr.f:  buliion  Kep'jrt,  247. 

S. 

^ocilr'k  ''Baron  vonj  Voyage  to  Surinani,  485 — hostility  to  vbe  aboiiii" . 
of  Ihc  »lavc  trade,  tlie  firincipal  Icaiure  of  the  work,  4$6,  4fi7 — 
»ai]»  Uoiu  Funchal,  48— capiu«ed  a  French  privateer,  aad  ci: 
t\fA  to  Martiui'iue,  4SS — iMroduction  of  snakes  into  ioii  islano  a:  i 
St.  Lucie,  bCC'^ui.ttrfl  for,  485 — ^inguliir  method  of  destroying  tber; 
•ugK'''»lcd,  48y — sinivesat  Suiinaro,  lA. — dcscnption  of  the  *-iciniv 
ui  i'arafnariU^  4*;'^ — population  of  that  town,  4*)! — dangers  of  the 
colony  accounted  for,  iL. — c/ri^in  and  numben  of  the  bush  n^:rce?. 
4<;2— production*-:  oi  Surinam,  4<;J — the  Baron's  arguments  in  larour 
of  the  slave  tr:  494,  4<;.3  —account  of  the  daily  employment  of  a 
planUrr's  life,  4.'^j— the  Baron  ainxef  in  America,  497 — disposition 
of  the  American!*,  lor  poliiicai  disputes,  16. — storra  described,  Uf. — 
hint  for  improving  ship-buildiiig,  A^H. 

Scotland^  brief  descripti' n  ot,  b8,  8y. 

Sepojftf  deluded  into  a  mutiny,  1^8,  199 — their  admirable  discipline. 

188— actiifn  l>et\veen  tlieni  and  the  King's  truops,  I96 — extract  from 

their  addrcsb  to  the  Madra;*  govemiuent,  199. 
Seringapaiam,  a(  count  ut  the  mutiny  there,  190 — 199 — submission  ot 

tiuf  mutiuout  oificcriu  200. 
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Sicilif,  remarks  on  our  relations  with,  429»  430-~BnecdQtes  of  tome 
Sicilian  soldiers,  431. 

5mc/tiirs  (Sir  John)  remarks  on  the  Bullion  Question,  ISO— connec- 
tion of  this  with  his  former  pamphlet,  121 — discovery  of  two  im- 
portant facts,  ib»  122 — interesting  maxims,  123 — antiquarian  re- 
searches concerning  circulating  media,  t6.  124— *value  of  paper  cur- 
rency, ib. — paper  currency,  the  real  source  of  our  protection  from 
.  invasion,  125, 126 — unsuccessful  communication  to  the  bullion  conv* 
mittee,  127,  128 — his  remarks  on  Mr.  Huskisson,  128—130 — Sir 
J.  Sinclair's  opinions  in  1797,  1803,  and  1810,  contrasted,  131 — 
causes  of  the  fall  of  the  stocks,  132— strictures  on  his  motto^  133> 
134— apotheosis  of  Sir  John,  135,  136',  137. 

Smith(SlT.)  on  the  Bullion  Report,  251 — examination  of  his  theory  of 
a  standard  unit,  ib.  252 — 254. 

Soulheys  Curse  of  Kehama,  40— difference  of  opinion  between  poets 
and  critics  considered,  ib.  41 — 43 — peculiarity  of  the  Hindoo  reli- 
gion, 44— sketch  of  the  poem,  U>.  45,  et  scq. — brilliant  description 
of  funeral  rites,  45,  46" — the  curse  pronounced  Uy  Kehama,  47 — de» 
scription  of  his  person,  52 — remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  work,  56' 
— difficulty  of  adapting  Hindoo  mythology  to  English  poetry,  58 — 
concluding  remarks,  59 — 6l. 

Spaniards^  remarks  on  their  conduct,  422 — measures  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  conquest  of  Spain,  425 — 427. 

State  of  the  Established  Churchy  examined,  352 — importance  of  an  esta- 

'  blished  church,  ib. — remarks  on  the  improperstyle  of  the  work,  353 
—vindication  of  the  universities,  354 — 358 — cliaracter  of  the  clergy 
stated  and  defended  359 — 362 — the  increase  of  dissenters,  consi- 
dered, 363,  364 — deficiency  of  churches,  365. 

StockSf  remarks  on  the  fall  of,  132. 

Storm f  bombastic  description  of  one,  497. 

Straboy  geographic  de,  traduit  du  Grec^  273 — character  of,  as  a  geo- 
grapher and  historian,  ib.  274>y  275-~  -prepress  of  geography  from  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  to  Strabo,  274 — paucity  of  translations,  276 — on 
the  itinerary  measure  ci'  the  ancients,  277 — the  length  of  the  stade, 
278,  279— 285— 293— proportion  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  foot  to 
that  of  £ngland,  280— strictures  on  M.  Gosselin's  opinion  relative  to 
the  Greek  standard  of  measure,  280,  281 — error  of  Strabo  corrected. 
S82 — ^mathematical  instruments  of  the  ancients  described,  ib.  283 
— other  methods  of  discovering  the  distances  of  places,  283,  284 — 
remarks  on  Gosselin's  explanation  of  the  diflcrent  modes  of  arranging 
the  winds,  293— 29B**stricture8  on  the  translation  and  notes,  298 — 
303. 

Subordination  of  the  military  to  the  civil  power,  indispensably  neces-. 

sary,  140,  141—147. 
Surinam^  voyage  to.    See  Sack. 
Sweden,  state  of,  433,  434. 

T. 

T^ar^/on's  (General)  speech,  366 — analysis  of,  i^.  367,  368— specimens 
ofhis  eloquence  and  accuracy,  369,370 — concluding  strictures,  371. 
VOL.  V.  NO.  X.  N  N  Tel^raphf 
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Tekgrapk^  originally  invented  by  Dr.  Hooke,  943. 

TkonUon  (Mr.)t  on  the  Bullion  Report,  examined,  247. 

Srigke*^  (Mrs.)  Pncke,  with  other  poems,  471 — ^remarks  on  all^rical 

.   poetry,  ib. — whether  calculated  to  answer  moral  purposes,  472 — 

■   475 — strictures  on  Mrs.  Tigbe's  adaptation  of  the  fable,  476,  477 — 

.  general  character  of  her  style,  478 — island  of  pleasure  described, 

479*  480— other  extracts  from  the  poems,  481 — 485. 
Trotter  (Mr.),  on  the  D^Uion  Report,  248— examination  of  his  theory, 

249,  250. 

V. 

Voltaire^  anecdotts  and  character  of,  5Q9,  510— strictures  on  his  Law* 
of  Minos,  515. 

l^(ei/;M>/e  (Horace,  Lord  Orford),  becomes  acquainted  witb  Madame  da 
.  DefTand,  519 — strictures  on  her  friendship  for  him,  520— 522— ex- 
tracts from  his  correspondence,  523,  524. 

W. 

tVhitaher  (Dr.),  Dc  Motu  per  Britanniam  Civico,  84 — on  the  use  of  the 
Latin  l^guage  in  writing  histories,  ib. — defects  in  the  introduction,  86 
— advantages  of  the  Latin  language,  87 — elegant  sketch  of  Highland 
manners  and  scenery,  88 — brief  description  of  Scotland,  88, 89 — origin 
of  clanship,  ib. — interview  of  the  Pretender  with  the  L^ird  of  Lo- 
chiel,  ib.  90 — pass  of  Kiilikranky,  described,  t6. — remarks  on  Dr. 
\Vhitaker's  Latinity,  ^1,  92 — 98,  99 — specimens  of  incorrect  style, 
93^96-~on  the  use  of  the  particle  quod,  97 — concluding  strictures, 
100. 

Wilson  (Mr.),  on  the  Bullion  Re|)ort,  258. 

Wilson  (Sir  Robert),  Campaign*  in  Poland,  62 — motives  for  the  publi- 
cation, 63 — Russian  character  misrepresented,  ib. — remarks  on  the 
politics  of  Austria,  64 — partition  of  Poland  unjustifiable,  65,  66 — 
conciliatory  conduct  of  the  Russian  government  towards  its  subjects 
67 — anecdotes  of  Russian  infantry,  68,  69 — fidelity  of  a  Cossaque, 
tfr.— false  account  of  the  Cossaques  by  Buonaparte,  70 — ^instances  of 
their  courage,  16.— anecdotes  of  their  Attaman  Platow,  71,  72— de- 
fects in  the  Russian  army,  ib.  73-~rbattle  of  Pultusk,  74— rapacity 
of  Bemadotte,  75— falsehood  <^  French  accotmts,  ib.  76 — battle  of 
Preuss  Eyiau,  ib.  77~consequences  thereof,  78: — fieill  of  Dantzic, 
79 — battle  of  Friediand,  80 — errors  of  the  Russian  general,  82 — 
concluding  strictures,  83. 

WUttkire,  atorigines  of,  114,  tl5 — general  surface  of  the  county,  II6, 
117— resesarches  into  the  ancient  barrows  there,  118,  119* 

Y. 

Toung  (Dr.),  his  researches  on  the  action  of  fluids,  stolen  by  La  Place, 
345. 


